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TESTIMONY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  OTHER 
INTERESTED  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

THAN  JOHNSON,  THE  AMERICAN  NETWORK  OF  COMMUNITY  OPTIONS 
AND  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  prepared  statements 
that  witnesses  have  submitted  to  us  and  would  like  to  ask  each  of 
the  witnesses  to  try  and  summarize  their  statement  because  we 
have  a  large  complement  of  people  who  need  to  be  heard.  I  would 
appreciate  that  you  keep  your  testimony  in  the  range  of  five  min- 
utes unless  there  are  questions.  That  will  not  count  against  your 
time. 

Is  Mr.  Than  Johnson  here?  Mr.  Johnson,  please  come  forward 
and  take  a  chair.  We  proceed  without  administering  an  oath.  Wel- 
come to  the  committee.  I  appreciate  your  prepared  testimony  and 
ask  you  to  please  summarize. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Thornton.  Good  morning 
and  also  other  Members  of  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  again  this  year. 

As  you  know,  my  name  is  Than  Johnson,  and  I  am  the  executive 
director  of  Champaign  Residential  Services,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
providing  a  variety  of  residential  options  for  over  200  citizens  with 
disabiUties  in  11  counties  in  Ohio.  I  am  also  the  Vice  President  of 
Policy  for  the  American  Network  of  Community  Options  and  Re- 
sources, ANCOR,  which  currently  represents  550  agencies  nation- 
wide that  together  provide  support  and  services  to  more  than 
50,000  citizens  with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities. 

Today  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  need  for  community 
housing  for  people  with  disabilities  is  tremendous  and  is  increasing 
each  year  as  a  result  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  housing  available 
to  individuals  with  limited  resources.  This  is  fueled  by  the  evolu- 
tionary shift  in  Federal  and  state  disability  policy  away  from  seg- 
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regated,  congregate  housing  toward  inclusion  in  the  community, 
and  is  made  worse  by  the  historic  and  continuing  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  disabihty  in  both  pubhc  and  private  housing  markets. 

The  severe  cuts  sustained  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  throughout  the  past  decade  have  eroded  Amer- 
ica's most  important  infrastructure — housing.  HUD  programs  must 
be  funded  adequately  to  begin  to  significantly  address  the  Nation's 
housing  crisis  and  it  must  reflect  public  policy  that  includes  a  pri- 
ority to  increase  housing  alternatives  for  people  with  disabilities  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  housing  market. 

ANCOR  strongly  supports  the  Administration's  recommendation 
that  funding  for  Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  be  in- 
creased to  $2.7  billion,  thereby  doubling  this  Nation's  fiscal  year 
1994  financial  commitment,  and  adding  assistance  to  70,000  fami- 
lies who  are  at  present  not  receiving  any  rental  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Grovemment. 

CRSI  provides  services  to  numerous  citizens  with  disabilities  who 
live  in  congregate  settings  or  group  homes  and  who  could  live  a 
more  independent  life  if  rental  assistance  were  available.  Many  of 
these  citizens  would  require  less  government  funding  for  services 
if  they  lived  in  apartments  rather  than  in  more  expensive  group  or 
institutional  settings  funded  by  medicaid.  The  waiting  time  for  Sec- 
tion 8  assistance  in  many  of  the  counties  in  which  CRSI  provides 
services  extends  four  or  more  years.  It  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  money  to  keep  people  on  waiting  lists  than  it  would  to 
provide  them  with  rental  assistance. 

Ohio  presently  has  over  5,000  citizens  with  disabilities  on  county 
waiting  lists  for  housing  and  services. 

Other  citizens  live  with  elderly  parent  caregivers  and  will  need 
alternative  housing  and  services  when  their  parents  can  no  longer 
care  for  them.  It  will  be  less  costly  for  them  to  live  independently 
in  the  community  than  it  would  if  they  were  institutionalized. 

The  citizens  I  am  talking  about  possess  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  live  in  the  less  structured  environments  that  increased  Section 
8  incremental  rental  assistance  would  provide. 

ANCOR  again  supports  and  commends  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  a  5,000  unit  set-aside  for  people  with  disabilities  in  the 
Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  program.  This  policy  shift 
is  an  excellent  first-step  in  the  effort  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
housing  for  people  with  disabilities  which  resulted  from  giving  cer- 
tain providers  authority  to  develop  elderly-only  or  disability-only 
housing  under  Title  VI  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1992. 

However,  ANCOR  opposes  the  use  of  this  set-aside  as  an  incen- 
tive to  public  housing  authorities  to  create  segregated  housing  or 
as  an  excuse  to  preclude  people  with  disabilities  from  public  and 
assisted  housing. 

Many  citizens  with  disabilities  desire  life-styles  that  are  not  sep- 
arate from  other  citizens.  The  request  for  additional  set-asides  is 
commendable  but  not  on  the  expense  of  creating  segregated  elderly- 
only  or  disability-only  housing.  The  citizens  we  provide  services  for 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  community,  not  separated  by  specific  hous- 
ing designations. 


ANCOR  strongly  opposes  the  Administration's  proposal  that  adds 
a  new  "working  family  preference"  to  the  current  Federsd  pref- 
erence system.  This  overlay  preference,  designed  to  favor  house- 
holds with  employed  adults  discriminates  against  people  with  dis- 
abilities who  are  disproportionately  represented  among  America's 
underemployed  and  unemployed  households. 

Numerous  citizens  with  disabilities  in  Ohio  are  employed  at  shel- 
tered workshops  earning  very  low  wages.  Their  opportunity  to 
move  into  competitive  employment  is  scarce  at  best.  To  be  further 
discriminated  against  by  a  "working  family  preference"  would  fur- 
ther segregate  citizens  with  disabilities  from  interacting  in  the 
community  and  accessing  suitable  housing  alternatives. 

ANCOR  also  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  appropriations  to  im- 
plement the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 811  authorized  in  1992,  but  as  yet  unfunded.  ANCOR  rec- 
ommends that  the  Congress  begin  to  honor  this  promise  to  people 
with  disabilities  by  dedicating  $51.5  million  for  approximately 
1,500  new  units  under  the  newly  authorized  Section  811  tenant- 
based  rental  assistance  program. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  I  will  not  discuss  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  written  statement  submitted  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 


American  Network  of  Community  Options  and  Resources 
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STATEMENT  OF  TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD 


Tlte  Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Presented  in  behalf  of  ANCOR  by 

Than  Johnson,  Executive  Director 

Champaign  County  Residential  Services,  Inc.,  Urbana,  Ohio 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FY  1995  HUD  Appropriations 

The  need  for  community  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  is  tremendous  and  is  increasing  each  year 
as  a  result  of  the  woefully  inadequate  supply  of  housing  available  to  individuals  with  limited  resources. 
This  is  fijeled  by  the  evolutionary  shift  in  federal  and  state  disability  policy  away  from  segregated, 
congregate  housing  toward  inclusion  in  the  community,  which  is  exacerbated  by  the  historic  and 
continuing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disability  in  both  public  and  private  housing  markets.  The 
severe  cuts  sustained  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  throughout  the  past  decade 
have  eroded  America's  most  important  infrastructure  -  housing.  HUD  programs  must  be  funded 
adequately  to  begin  to  significantly  address  this  nation's  housing  crisis  and  must  reflect  public  policy  that 
includes  a  priority  to  increase  housing  alternatives  for  people  with  disabilities  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
housing  market. 


ANCOR  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  RECOMMENDATION  THAT 
FUNDING  FOR  SECTION  8  INCREMENTAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  BE  INCREASED  TO 
$2.7  BILLION  DOLLARS,  THEREBY  DOUBLING  THIS  NATION'S  FY  1994  FINANCIAL 
COMMITMENT  AND  ADDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  70,000  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  AT 
PRESENT  NOT  RECEIVING  ANY  RENTAL  SUBSIDY  FROM  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

ANCOR  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  AND  COMMENDS  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  REQUEST 
FOR  A  5,000  UNIT  SET-ASIDE  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  IN  THE  SECTION  8 
INCREMENTAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM.  THIS  POLICY  SHIFT  IS  AN 
EXCELLENT  FIRST-STEP  EFFORT  TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  HOUSING 
FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  WHICH  RESULTED  FROM  GIVING  CERTAIN 
PROVIDERS  AUTHORITY  TO  DEVELOP  ELDERLY-ONLY  HOUSING  UNDER  TITLE  VI 
OF  THE  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1992.  HOWEVER, 
ANCOR  OPPOSES  THE  USE  OF  THIS  SET-ASIDE  AS  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  AUTHORITIES  TO  CREATE  SEGREGATED  HOUSING  OR  AS  AN  EXCUSE  TO 
PRECLUDE  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  FROM  PUBLIC  OR  ASSISTED  HOUSING. 

ANCOR  STRONGLY  OPPOSES  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  THAT  ADDS  A 
NEW  "WORKING  FAMILY  PREFERENCE"  TO  THE  CURRENT  FEDERAL  PREFERENCE 
SYSTEM.  THIS  OVERLAY  PREFERENCE,  DESIGNED  TO  FAVOR  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH 
Private  Providers  Supporting  People  with  Mental  Retardation  and  Other  Developmental  Disabilities 
J  '  formerly  the  National  Association  of  PrivateResidential  Resources 


EMPLOYED  ADULTS,  DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  WHO 
ARE  DISPROPORTIONATELY  REPRESENTED  AMONG  AMERICA'S  UNEMPLOYED 
AND  UNDEREMPLOYED  HOUSEHOLDS. 

ANCOR  RECOMMENDS  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  $408.5  MILLION  FOR  SECTION  811 
CAPITAL  ADVANCES  AND  PROJECT-BASED  RENTAL  ASSISTANCETO  SUPPORT  3,250 
NEW  HOUSING  UNITS  NATIONWIDE. 

ANCOR  URGES  THE  CONGRESS  TO  PROVIDE  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
NEW  TENANT-BASED  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROVISION  OF  SECTION  811 
AUTHORIZED  IN  1992,  BUT  AS  YET  UNFUNDED.  ANCOR  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE 
CONGRESS  BEGIN  TO  HONOR  THIS  PROMISE  TO  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  BY 
DEDICATING  $51.5  MILLION  FOR  APPROXIMATELY  1,500  NEW  UNITS  UNDER  THE 
NEWLY  AUTHORIZED  SECTION  811  TENANT-BASED  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE. 

ANCOR  URGES  THE  CONGRESS  TO  APPROPRIATE  $25  MILLION  FOR  THE 
CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES  PROGRAM  -  AN  AMOUNT  EQUAL  TO  THE  FY 
1994  APPROPRIATION  -  TO  CONTINUE  ESSENTIAL  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  FOR 
PEOPLE  IN  SECTION  202  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING,  AND  TO  RETROFIT  INDIVIDUAL 
DWELLING  UNITS  AND  REMOVE  PHYSICAL  BARRIERS  SO  THAT  PEOPLE  WITH 
DISABILITIES  OR  WHO  ARE  AGING  CAN  LIVE  IN  COMMUNITY  HOUSING. 

ANCOR  SUPPORTS  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  REQUEST  FOR  $4.4  BILLION  FOR  THE 
CDBG  PROGRAM,  BUT  URGES  CONGRESS  NOT  TO  PERMIT  EARMARKING  OF  CDBG 
FUNDS  FOR  NEW  INITIATIVES  THAT  WOULD  DIVERT  FUNDS  FROM  DESPERATELY 
NEEDED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS. 

ANCOR  RECOMMENDS  THAT  HUD  TARGET  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS  TO 
PROVIDE  EFFECTIVE  SUPPORT  TO  NONPROFIT  SPONSORS  INTERESTED  IN 
DEVELOPING  HOUSING  INCLUSIVE  OF  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  AND  TO  PEOPLE 
WITH  DISABILITIES  WHO  WISH  TO  BECOME  HOME  OWNERS. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  American  Network  of  Community  Options  and  Resources  (ANCOR  —  formerly  the  National 
Association  of  Private  Residential  Resources)  currently  represents  more  than  550  agencies  nationwide  that 
together  provide  supports  and  services  to  more  than  50,000  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities  wherever  they  live  and  work.  Federal  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Subcommittee  are  used  by  many  people  supported  by  ANCOR  members. 

There  is  ample  knowledge  and  experience  to  demonstrate  that  most  people  with  disabilities  can  live 
successfully  in  the  community  given  appropriate  supports.  Federal  and  state  policymakers,  providers, 
people  with  disabilities  and  their  families  alike  know  that  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other 
disabilities  should  no  longer  be  forced  to  live  in  institutional  and  large  congregate  settings.  However, 
the  supply  of  available,  affordable  community  housing  is  not  equal  to  the  growing  increase  in  demand. 

People  with  disabilities  often  confront  more  severe  difficulties  in  accessing  and  acquiring  decent, 
affordable,  and  accessible  living  arrangements  than  individuals  who  are  not  disabled.  Some  require 
barrier-free  accommodations  and  a  range  of  services  in  order  to  successfully  live  in  the  community  and 


avoid  living  in  more  restrictive  and  more  costly  settings  that  are  funded  entirely  at  government  expense, 
or  to  escape  homelessness.  The  decline  in  the  availability  of  decent,  affordable  housing  available  to  all 
people  with  low  incomes  over  the  past  decade  has  resulted  in  intense  competition  for  limited  housing  by 
thousands  of  Americans.  Among  the  every  increasing  numbers  of  people  on  waiting  lists  for  public 
bousing  are  large  numbers  of  people  with  disabilities. 

Despite  recent  statutory  protections  such  as  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1988,  people  with  disabilities  continue  to  face  discrimination  in  accessing 
public  and  private  housing  markets.  In  1992  -  in  an  effort  to  address  concerns  raised  by  some  elderly 
tenants  and  their  housing  providers  who  objected  to  having  non-elderly  people  with  disabilities  living  with 
them  in  public  and  assistai  housing  -  Congress  permitted  public  housing  authorities  to  designate  housing 
for  "elderly  only"  and  "housing  for  people  with  disabilities  only,"  and  allowed  certain  assisted  housing 
owners  to  limit  the  number  of  admissions  of  non-elderly  people  with  disabilities.  The  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992's  Title  VI  statutory  provisions  to  resolve  this  so-called  "mixing 
issue"  thereby  threaten  to  further  reduce  access  by  people  with  disabilities  to  the  already  limited  housing 
options  otherwise  available  to  low  income  households.  Thi^  trend  must  be  reversed  with  federal  funding 
increased  to  address  the  growing  need. 

SECTION  8  INCREMENTAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

ANCOR  believes  that  access  to  decent,  affordable,  safe  housing  in  America  is  a  problem  shared  by 
Americans  of  all  ages  who  have  limited  resources.  The  Section  8  rental  assistance  program  is  one  of  the 
nation's  most  effective  ways  to  provide  housing  for  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes.  People  all 
with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities  share  disproportionately  among  our  nation's  unemployed 
and  underemployed  households  with  limited  incomes  and  resources.  In  1993,  4. 1  million  Americans  with 
disabilities  received  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI).  On  average,  SSI  benefits  equal  23.85  percent 
of  the  median  one  person-household  income  in  the  general  population.  This  figure  suggests  that  people 
relying  primarily  on  SSI  are  substantially  poorer  than  the  general  population,  and  are  thus  substantially 
disadvantaged  in  an  increasingly  expensive  housing  market.  On  the  average,  nationally,  it  takes  65.8 
percent  of  a  monthly  SSI  check  to  pay  the  rent  for  an  efficiency  apartment.  Given  the  customary  HUD 
guideline  that  no  more  than  30%  of  gross  income  should  be  spent  on  housing,  there  is  not  a  single  area 
in  the  country  where  individuals  living  solely  on  SSI  income  can  afford  to  rent  an  unsubsidized  efficiency 
apartment. 

Many  people  with  disabilities  need  only  Section  8  assistance  to  be  self-dependent.  Despite  the  need  for 
and  eligibility  to  receive  Section  8  assistance,  too  many  people  with  disabilities  face  living  in  restrictive 
settings,  living  with  elderly  parents  and  other  family  members,  or  life  on  the  streets  while  awaiting 
Section  8  assistance. 

ANCOR  strongly  supports  the  Administration's  recommendation  that  the  funding  for  Section  8 
incremental  rental  assistance  be  increased  to  $2.7  billion,  thereby  doubling  this  nation's  efforts  over  the 
FY  1994  financial  commitment  and  adding  assistance  to  70.000  families  who  are  at  present  not  receiving 
any  rental  subsidy  from  the  federal  government. 

ANCOR  strongly  supports  and  commends  the  Administration's  request  for  a  5.000  unit  set-aside  for 
people  with  disabilities  in  the  Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  program.  This  policv  shift  is  an 
excellent  first-step  effort  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  as  a  result  of 
the  adverse  effect  of  Title  VI  of  the  Housing  and  Communitv  Development  Act  of  1992.  However. 
ANCOR  opposes  the  use  of  this  set-aside  as  an  incentive  to  create  segregated  housing  or  as  an  excuse 
to  preclude  people  with  disabilities  from  public  or  assisted  housing. 


Additionally.  ANCOR  strongly  opposes  the  Administration's  proposal  to  add  an  new  "working  family 
preference"  to  the  current  federal  preference  system.  This  overlay  preference,  designed  to  favor 
households  with  employed  adults,  further  discriminates  against  people  with  disabilities  who  are 
disproportionately  represented  among  unemployed  and  underemployed  households. 

SECTION  811  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Section  811  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  HUD  program  that  assists  a  wide  range  of  nonprofit 
organizations  to  develop  supportive  housing  through  a  direct  grant  accompanied  by  project-based  rental 
assistance.  The  stock  of  adequate  housing  is  so  low  in  many  communities  that  rehabilitation  and  new 
construction  are  often  the  only  means  available  to  obtain  physically  accessible  housing  in  the  community 
which  meets  licensing  standards  and  provides  small  and  scattered  site  housing  for  people  with  disabilities. 
Some  people  with  disabilities  of  all  ages  require  supports  to  live  independently  in  the  community.  Section 
811  links  housing  options  with  needed  individualized  supports. 

In  1993,  there  were  71,000  people  with  mental  retardation  throughout  the  nation  living  in  state-operated 
institutions  at  an  average  cost  to  states  of  $81,861  per  year  per  individual.  For  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  people  who  live  in  these  facilities  have  been  moving  into  the  community  at  a  rate  of  only  5-8  percent 
annually  (about  5,000  people  in  1993)  as  waiting  lists  for  community  housing  grow  longer.  In  addition, 
each  year  the  rate  of  movement  increases  and  most  of  the  people  still  in  institutions  have  plans  to  live  in 
the  community. 

As  more  nonprofit  agencies  turn  to  this  unique  HUD  program  to  address  lengthy  community  housing 
waiting  lists,  the  number  of  nonprofit  organizations  that  apply  for  81 1  funds  far  exceeds  the  number  that 
receive  fund  reservations.  Funding  reductions  to  housing  programs  over  the  past  decade  have  intensified 
the  competition  for  these  resources.  In  addition,  nonprofits  eager  to  use  Section  8irs  expanded  array 
of  housing  options  —  condominiums,  cooperatives,  and  multi-family  units  -  have  been  thwarted  in  the 
past  due  to  HUD's  minimal  level  of  implementation  and  its  lack  of  guidance. 

The  ability  of  public  housing  agencies  to  now  designate  "elderly  only"  and  "disability  only"  housing,  and 
of  some  assisted  housing  sponsors  to  limit  the  number  of  new  tenants  with  disabilities  is  further  limiting 
availability  of  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  The  Section  811  tenant-based  rental  assistance  - 
which  has  received  neither  an  Administration  request  for  nor  an  appropriation  since  its  authorization  in 
1992  -  could  help  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of  Title  VI  by  providing  rental  assistance  for  those 
individuals  who  need  a  housing  subsidy  and  choose  some  supportive  services.  In  failing  to  fiind  this 
provision.  Congress  failed  to  keep  its  promise  to  people  with  disabilities. 

ANCOR  recommends  an  appropriation  level  of  $408.5  million  for  the  traditional  Section  811  capital 
advance  and  proiect-based  rental  assistance  to  support  3.250  units  nationwide. 

ANCOR  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  appropriations  to  implement  the  new  Section  811  tenant-based 
rental  assistance  provision  authorized  in  1992.  but  as  yet  unfunded.  ANCOR  recommends  that  the 
Congress  begin  to  honor  this  promise  to  people  with  disabilities  by  dedicating  $51.5  million  for 
approximately  1.500  new  units  under  the  newly  authorized  Section  811  tenant-based  rental  assistance. 

CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Services  such  as  meals,  transportation,  personal  and  housekeeping  assistance  enable  people  with  very 
severe  disabilities  to  remain,  or  become,  relatively  self-dependent,  thereby  avoiding  more  costly  settings 
and  supports.  In  1990,  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  amended  the  Congregate  Housing  Services 
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Program,  doubling  the  amount  of  funding  to  permit  the  use  of  CHSP  funds  to  retrofit  individual  dwelling 
units,  renovate  public  and  conunon  areas  to  eliminate  physical  barriers,  and  to  create  and  rehabilitate 
congregate  space  in  or  adjacent  to  such  housing  to  accommodate  supportive  services  that  enhance 
independent  living. 

With  the  promise  of  meaningful  health  reform  that  includes  long-term  services  to  enable  people  of  all  ages 
to  remain  in  their  homes  and  the  community,  it  seems  counterproductive  and  unwise  at  this  critical  time 
to  withdraw  gn^  support  from  this  program.  The  effective  management  of  public  housing  and  the 
availability  of  services  based  on  individual  need  is  critical  to  the  continued  viability  of  these  projects  and 
to  avoid  die  inappropriate  segregation  of  people  with  disabilities.  The  CHSP  has  been  an  important 
resource  for  those  public  housing  and  Seaion  202  bousing  providers  who  have  been  able  to  access  these 
funds.  Also,  the  availability  of  CHSP  funds  for  support  services  can  help  avoid  the  exclusion  of  people 
with  disabilities  from  public  and  Section  202  housing  and  the  resulting  'disabled-only*  housing,  which 
ANCOR  finds  so  offensive. 

ANCOR  urges  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $25  million  to  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  - 
an  amount  equal  to  the  FY  1994  level  —  to  continue  essential  supportive  services  for  people  in  Section 
202  and  Public  Housing,  and  to  retrofit  individual  dwelling  units  and  remove  physical  barriers  so  that 
people  with  disabilities  or  who  are  aginp  can  live  in  community  housing. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  program  used  by  state  and  local 
governments  in  diverse  ways.  CDBG  provides  localities  with  the  discretion  to  fund  appropriate  activities 
based  on  specific  local  needs.  By  revitalizing  deteriorated  or  decaying  sections  of  cities,  some 
communities  have  utilized  the  CDBG  program  more  successfully  than  others  to  assist  people  with 
disabilities  who  are  forced  by  economics  or  the  location  of  essential  resources  (e.g.,  clinics,  stores, 
transportation,  etc.)  to  live  in  our  nation's  older  urban  centers.  CDBG  funds  have  also  been  used  for 
acquisition  or  rehabilitation  of  buildings  used  for  group  living  arrangements,  for  other  community 
services,  or  as  shelters  for  persons  who  are  homeless;  remodeling  homes  for  physical  accessibility;  and 
direct  assistance  to  help  people  with  disabilities  achieve  home  ownership.  Earmarking  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  CDBG  fiinds  as  the  Administration  has  recommended  would  reduce  the  flexibility  of  the  program 
and  likely  divert  funding  from  desperately  needed  housing  programs. 

ANCOR  supports  the  Administration's  request  for  $4.4  billion  for  the  CDBG  Program,  but  urges 
Congress  not  to  permit  earmarking  of  CDBG  funds  for  new  initiatives  that  would  divert  funds  from 
desperately  needed  housing  programs. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

It  is  critical  to  the  success  of  HUD  programs  -  and  to  the  role  that  potential  sponsors  have  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  expanding  the  available  stock  of  decent,  affordable,  accessible  housing  for  people  with 
disabilities  -  diat  HUD  assume  a  leadership  role  in  underwriting  technical  assistance  necessary  to  educate 
nonprofit  sponsors,  communities  and  consumers  about  federal  housing  programs. 

ANCOR  recommends  that  HUD  target  funds  to  provide  effective  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  interested  in  developing  housing  inclusive  of  people  with  disabilities  and  to  people  with 
disabilities  who  wish  to  become  home  owners. 


Mr.  Thornton.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and  your  suggestion 
that  there  needs  to  be  consideration  given  to  those  who  would  like 
to  live  in  groups  rather  than  having  segregation  of  people  from  dis- 
ability and  elderly  perspectives. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson. 

I  should  also  say,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  again  from  Ohio. 
I  know  the  Chairman  would  want  to  make  a  special  mention. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Fm  sorry  I  couldn't  discuss  the  Cleveland  Indians' 
successful  season  with  him. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  think  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  that 
discussion  appear  as  a  footnote  to  this  record. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
DR  J.  CLAIR  JARVIS,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

Mr.  Thornton.  Dr.  J.  Clair  Jarvis  for  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  since  I  am  a  member  of  your  organization  and  not 
really  retired,  but  I  am  eligible  by  age  and  think  that  you  do  excel- 
lent work. 

We  made  your  written  statement  a  part  of  the  record  and  ask 
you  to  proceed  as  you  may  choose. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  Thank  you.  And  thank  you  for  your  wisdom  in  being 
a  card  carrying  member  of  AARP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  volunteer  with  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  from  West  Virginia.  AARP  appreciates  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  funding  for  programs  which  affect  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  low-income  older  Americans.  The 
association  is  very  concerned  about  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quests regarding  these  programs. 

Section  202  Elderly  Housing,  one  of  HUD's  most  successful  pro- 
grams would  be  cut  by  87  percent  below  the  current  appropriation 
level.  The  number  of  new  housing  units  to  be  constructed  would 
drop  from  9,000  to  only  1,156.  And  funds  for  congregate  housing 
services,  another  successful  program,  would  be  cut  from  $25  million 
to  $6.3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  budget  requests  reflect  the  intensified  com- 
petition for  resources  to  serve  some  of  the  Nation's  neediest  groups. 
In  order  to  fund  a  large  number  of  new  initiatives,  the  Administra- 
tion would  seriously  damage  its  core  housing  programs  like  Section 
202  and  public  housing. 

HUD  bases  its  budget  reduction  in  Section  202  elderly  housing 
on  grounds — and  I  am  quoting  directly  from  the  Department's 
budget  justifications:  "Increases  in  the  worst  case  housing  need  of 
the  past  decade  have  not  occurred  in  elderly  households." 

Mr.  Chairman,  AARP  shares  the  alarm  of  most  Americans  over 
the  deteriorating  circumstances  of  low-income  young  families.  But 
HUD  is  way  off  the  mark  when  it  argues  that  increases  in  the 
worst  case  housing  need  of  the  last  decade  have  not  occurred  in  el- 
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derly  households.  The  truth  is  that  among  low-income  renters  cur- 
rently receiving  no  housing  assistance,  the  rate  of  the  priority 
housing  problems  is  highest  among  the  oldest  renters.  Data  from 
the  1991  American  Housing  Survey  support  this. 

Poverty  is  far  more  likely  to  be  permanent  among  older  persons, 
and  the  older  renter  population  is  getting  much  older,  poorer,  and 
frailer.  To  decimate  funding  for  one  of  HUD's  most  successful  pro- 
grams in  the  face  of  such  need  is  indefensible.  AARP  strongly  urges 
that  funding  for  Section  202  Elderly  Housing  be  continued  next 
year  at  no  less  than  its  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation. 

AARP  supports  the  Administration's  proposed  5,000  vouchers  to 
help  correct  the  volatile  issue  of  housing  large  numbers  of  younger 
persons  with  mental  or  physical  disabilities  in  public  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly.  Public  housing  authorities  need  these  re- 
sources along  with  additional  development  and  modernization 
funds  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  real  housing 
choices  to  younger  persons  with  disabilities. 

We  also  support  the  Administration's  budget  requests  for  service 
coordinators  in  public  and  Section  202  housing.  The  need  for  serv- 
ice coordinators  is  especially  acute  in  public  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly  which  often  include  large  numbers  of  mentally  and 
physically  disabled  residents.  We  also  urge  that  resources  be  in- 
cluded for  service  coordinators  in  assisted  housing  programs  along 
the  lines  set  forth  in  our  complete  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  congregate  housing  services  helps  prevent  many 
older  and  disabled  residents  avoid  unnecessary  confinement  in  in- 
stitutions such  as  nursing  homes.  Thanks  to  the  support  of  Con- 
gress, awards  to  expand  this  program  were  announced  last  year  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  AARP  recommends  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  level  of  $25  million  for  this  vital  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  sincerely  hope  the  recommendations  included 
in  our  full  statement  will  receive  favorable  consideration,  and  we 
do  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your  committee. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Dr.  J.  Clair 
Jarvis,  a  volunteer  with  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  (AARP)  from  West  Virginia.   AARP  appreciates  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  appropriations  which  affect  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  Americans  with  low  incomes. 
Our  specific  recommendations  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


o  Fulfill  the  Promise  to  Serve  Older  Persons  and  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

Sections       Provide  at  least  current  services  funding  for 
202/811         Sections  202  and  811  in  order  to  continue 

reasonable  production  levels  of  project-based 
assistance  to  older  persons  and  persons  with 
disabilities. 

Public         Increase  the  level  of  funding  for  the  new 
Housing        development  and  modernization  programs  to  provide 
public  housing  authorities  the  resources  they 
need  to  develop  and  adapt  units  that  are  suitable 
for  individuals  with  disabilities  as  part  of 
their  "allocation  plans".   Adopt  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  5,000  vouchers  for 
persons  with  disabilities  and  target  them  to 
housing  authorities  most  impacted  by  the  "mixed 
population"  problem. 

o  Promote  the  Independence  of  Frail  Older  Persons 


Congregate 
Services 


Service 
Coordinators 


Housing 
Counseling 


Provide  at  least  the  current  level  of  funding  — 
$25  million  —  for  the  federal  share  of  the 
revised  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program 
(CHSP). 

Appropriate  the  current  funding  level  for  service 
coordinators ; 

$30  million  under  operating  subsidies  for  public 

housing  for  the  elderly; 

$22  million  for  Section  202  elderly  projects; 

$15  million  for  project-based  Section  8  housing 

for  the  elderly; 

$10  million  for  elderly  projects  insured  under 

Sections  221(d) 3  and  236;  and 

$5  million  for  Section  8  tenant-based  assistance. 

Increase  the  current  funding  level  for  the 
housing  counseling  program,  which  is  under 
statutory  obligation  to  provide  counseling  to 
an  increasing  number  of  reverse  mortgage 
consumers. 
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o  Tapping  the  Talents  of  Volunteers 


Corporation 
for  National 
and  Community 
Service 


Adopt  the  Administration's  budget  request  of 
$610.4  million. 


Fulfilling  the  Promise  to  Serve  Older  Persons  and  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

The  President's  budget  proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  reflect  the 
intensified  competition  for  resources  to  serve  some  of  America's 
neediest  groups.   In  order  to  fund  a  large  number  of  new 
initiatives  under  the  current  budget  caps,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  deeply  damaging  cuts  to  elderly  and  public  housing 
programs  --  the  backbone  of  HUD's  current  inventory  of  housing. 
Deepest  of  all  would  be  an  87  percent  cut  —  representing  over  $1 
billion  --  to  the  Section  202  elderly  housing  program. 

HUD  attempts  to  justify  this  draconian  cut  on  the  grounds  that 
"increases  in  the  worst  case  housing  need  of  the  past  decade  have 
not  occurred  in  elderly  households."   The  Association  shares  the 
alarm  of  most  Americans  over  the  deteriorating  circumstances  of 
low-income  young  families.   However,  HUD's  selective  presentation 
of  the  data  neglects  to  note  that,  among  low-income  renter 
households  currently  receiving  no  assistance,  the  rate  of 
priority  housing  problems  is  highest  among  the  oldest  renters. 
The  following  data  from  the  1991  American  Housing  Survey  indicate 
that  the  youngest  and  oldest  households  have  similar  levels  of 
need: 


Age  of  Head  of  Household 


Under  25 
25  to  34 
35  to  44 
45  to  64 
65  to  69 
70  to  74 
7  5  and  over 


Very-Low  Income  Renters 
with  Priority  Problems 

25.7% 

14.3 

14.4 

18.3 

25.0 

25.8 

28.3 


All  Ages 


18.3% 


Moreover,  HUD's  data  fail  to  reveal  the  fact  that  poverty  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  permanent  among  older  persons  and  that  the 
older  renter  population  is  getting  much  older,  poorer,  and 
frailer.   To  nearly  eliminate  funding  for  one  of  HUD's  most 
successful  programs  in  the  face  of  such  need  is  unjustifiable. 
We  respectfully  ask  this  Committee  to  reject  the  Administration's 
request  and  continue  funding  Section  202  at  no  less  than  last 
year's  level  of  funding. 


-2- 
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As  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  aware,  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992  included  a  bipartisan 
compromise  on  the  "mixed  population"  issue,  coupling  the  ability 
to  provide  elderly-only  housing  with  resources  to  provide  more 
reasonable  alternatives  for  persons  with  disabilities. 
Specifically,  the  Act  authorized  a  new  tenant-based  assistance 
program  for  persons  with  disabilities.   AARP  supports  the 
President's  proposal  for  5,000  vouchers  for  persons  with 
disabilities.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  specify  that  these 
vouchers  be  targeted  to  public  housing  authorities  (PHAs)  most 
impacted  by  the  "mixed  population"  problem.   PHAs  need  these 
resources  along  with  additional  development  and  modernization 
funds  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  real  housing 
choices  to  younger  persons  with  disabilities. 

Promoting  the  Independence  of  Frail  Older  Persons 

Increasingly,  federally  subsidized  housing  programs  are  assisting 
some  of  the  oldest  Americans,  generally  women  living  alone  who 
have  increasing  rates  of  disability  but  few  economic  resources  or 
family  supports  to  aid  them.   These  are  precisely  the  people  who 
are  at  risk  of  needing  long-term  care  services.   This  trend  will 
accelerate  throughout  the  1990 's  since  all  of  the  net  growth  in 
the  elderly  population  will  be  among  those  over  75  years  old  — 
indeed,  41  percent  of  the  growth  will  be  among  those  over  85 
years  old.   Right  now  the  average  age  of  older  tenants  in 
federally  subsidized  housing  is  in  the  mid-70 's  with  many 
facilities  reporting  average  tenant  ages  over  80  years  old. 

While  presenting  a  problem  for  housing  managers,  these  trends 
could  provide  an  opportunity  to  promote  long-term  care  reform. 
Housing  programs  reach  a  significant  portion  of  the  older 
population  at  risk  of  needing  institutional  care.   The  extensive 
network  of  elderly  housing  nationwide  provides  a  substantial  base 
for  delivering  home  and  community  based  services  to  older 
residents  in  subsidized  housing  projects  as  well  as  to  older 
persons  in  the  surrounding  communities  who  need  such  services. 
Such  services  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  Administration's 
long-term  care  strategy  to  enhance  the  independence  of  frail 
older  persons  while  providing  an  avenue  to  provide  services  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  institutional  care. 

In  light  of  this  potential  and  the  Administration's  strong 
interest  in  promoting  health  and  long-term  care  reform,  HUD's 
lack  of  a  policy  for  serving  frail  older  people  and  younger 
persons  with  disabilities  is  difficult  to  understand.   The 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  authorized  the 
means  —  such  as  service  coordinators  and  congregate  services  — 
by  which  housing  providers  could  begin  to  refocus  their  efforts 
to  serve  persons  with  disabilities  of  all  ages.   Unfortunately, 
the  Administration's  HUD  budget  reflects  no  vision  and  diminished 
resources  for  meeting  this  important  challenge. 
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The  Association  deeply  appreciates  the  increased  funding  provided 
for  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  (CHSP)  over  the  past 
three  years.   Last  year,  awards  for  the  first  new  CHSP  sites  in 
over  a  decade  were  announced  —  thanks  to  the  persistent  support 
of  Congress.   The  CHSP  program  has  been  very  effective  in 
preventing  unnecessary  institutionalization  among  older  and  , 
disabled  residents  of  public  and  Section  202  housing.   Indeed,  a 
HUD-commissioned  study  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  of 
Boston  noted  that  the  expected  institutionalization  rate  for 
older  residents  was  cut  nearly  in  half  at  sites  with  CHSP 
services.   We  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  reject  the  Administration's 
request  of  $6.3  million  to  fund  only  current  CHSP  sites.   AARP 
recommends  the  current  level  of  $25  million  to  address  the  needs 
of  young  and  older  persons  with  disabilities  who  reside  in 
federally  subsidized  housing  projects. 

AARP  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  support  of 
service  coordinators  in  public  and  assisted  housing  projects 
serving  older  persons.   The  need  for  service  coordinators  is 
especially  acute  in  public  housing  projects  for  the  elderly, 
which  often  include  large  numbers  of  residents  with  mental  and 
physical  disabilities.   To  successfully  serve  these  residents,  it 
is  critical  that  service  coordinators  with  adequate  training  and 
experience  be  part  of  the  management  staff.   The  Administration's 
request  includes  funding  for  service  coordinators  in  public  and 
Section  202  housing  but  fails  to  request  funds  for  the 
non-Section  202  assisted  housing  stock.   AARP  asks  that  the 
Subcommittee  expand  upon  the  Administration's  request  by 
providing  at  least  last  year's  level  of  funding  for  service 
coordinators  in  elderly  housing  funded  by  Section  202  and  public 
housing  and  also  in  assisted  housing  programs,  including: 


o       $30  million  for  service  coordinators  within  the  public 
housing  operating  subsidy  account. 

o       $22  million  for  Section  202  elderly  projects; 

o       $15  million  for  project-based  Section  8  housing  for  the 
elderly; 

o       $10  million  for  elderly  projects  insured  under  Sections 
221(d)3  and  236;  and 

o       $5  million  for  tenant-based  Section  8  assistance. 
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The  Administration  has  proposed  to  increase  funding  for  the 
housing  counseling  program  from  $12  million  to  $50  million.   AARP 
supports  an  increase  to  this  program,  which  is  under  statutory 
obligation  to  provide  independent  counseling  to  older  homeowners 
who  seek  FHA- insured  reverse  mortgages.   The  volume  of  loans 
under  the  home  equity  conversion  program  has  been  expanding 
steadily,  and  limited  access  to  required  counseling  is  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  further  expansion. 

Reverse  mortgages  allow  older  homeowners  who  are  "house-rich  but 
cash-poor"  to  tap  the  equity  in  their  homes  to  pay  for  meeting 
their  own  basic  needs.   According  to  HUD-sponsored  research,  the 
average  reverse  mortgage  borrower  is  a  woman  aged  76  who  is 
living  alone  with  an  income  of  under  $7600.   A  survey  of  reverse 
mortgage  counselors  indicates  that  health  care  needs  are  among 
the  three  most  mentioned  reasons  for  seeking  a  reverse  mortgage 
—  along  with  home  maintenance  and  basic  everyday  needs. 
Expansion  of  the  housing  counseling  program  will  help  many 
elderly  individuals  to  use  this  mechanism  to  preserve  their 
independence. 

Tapping  the  Talents  of  Volunteers 

AARP  also  supports  the  $610.4  million  requested  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Corporation  for  National  and 
Community  Service.   Both  AmeriCorps  and  service  learning  programs 
are  intergenerational.   Older  volunteers  will  be  in  the 
"trenches",  so  to  speak,  serving  with  their  younger  counterparts 
to  meet  pressing  needs  in  areas  including  education,  public 
health  and  other  human  services  areas,  environmental  protection 
and  public  safety.   Older  persons  will  not  only  be  participants 
under  the  AmeriCorps  program  but  also  recipients  of  its 
community-based  service  activities.   And  many  older  persons  will 
participate  in  service  learning  programs  as  mentors  and  tutors  to 
at-risk  youngsters  in  schools  across  the  nation.   Critical 
programs  such  as  these  foster  civic  responsibility  and  strengthen 
the  cords  that  bind  us  as  a  people. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 
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Mr.  Thornton,  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Jarvis.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

For  a  brief  moment  there,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  tell  us 
where  we  should  get  the  money  that  we  need  to  restore  the  fund- 
ing. I  share  your  concern,  but  we  really  are  in  a  tight  budget  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  Yes,  we  understand  that,  and  we  trust  your  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  don't  believe  I  have  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Torres? 

Mr.  Torres.  I  have  none,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

KIM  GSCHEIDLE,  DIRECTOR  OF  SERVICES,  THE  ARC  OF  SOUTHERN 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens,  Ms.  Kim 
Gscheidle.  Ms.  Gscheidle  we  have  your  prepared  testimony.  You 
are  director  of  services  for  The  Arc  of  Southern  Maryland,  and  I  in- 
vite you  to  proceed  to  give  us  a  summary  of  the  written  testimony 
which  will  be  a  part  of  record. 

Ms.  Gscheidle.  Thank  you  veir  much.  Grood  morning  Mr.  Chair, 
committee  members.  The  Arc,  formerly  the  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  marking  its  44th  year  of 
nationwide  service  to  people  with  mental  retardation.  The  Arc's 
160,000  members  include  self-advocates,  parents,  professionals, 
and  others  across  the  Nation  who  are  part  of  or  work  on  behalf  of 
the  over  7  million  citizens  with  mental  retardation. 

One  of  the  biggest  concerns  of  The  Arc,  beyond  our  concern  over 
the  general  lack  of  fiinds  for  housing  for  people  with  low  and  very 
low  incomes,  relates  to  the  provisions  included  in  Title  VI  of  the 
HCDA  of  1992  permitting  the  segregation  of  people  in  public  and 
assisted  housing  based  on  age  and  disability  and  the  potential  loss 
of  housing  this  could  cause  for  people  with  mental  retardation  and 
other  disabilities.  This  concern  is  also  reflected  in  the  written  testi- 
mony provided  to  the  committee  by  the  Consortium  for  Citizens 
with  Disabilities  Housing  Task  Force  and  other  organizations  this 
year. 

For  over  a  decade,  a  top  priority  of  The  Arc  has  been  to  make 
community-based  services,  including  an  appropriate  variety  of  resi- 
dential options,  available  for  people  with  mental  retardation.  The 
Arc  also  seeks  the  de-institutionalization  of  persons  with  mental  re- 
tardation residing  in  large,  inadequate,  and  inappropriate  residen- 
tial settings  which  many  have  been  forced  to  call  home. 

The  success  of  the  1,200  State  and  local  chapters  of  The  Arc  and 
other  disability  advocates  and  providers  is  dependent  upon  access 
to  affordable  community-based  housing.  The  individuals  whom  we 
represent,  most  of  whom  again  have  very  low  incomes,  are  depend- 
ent on  a  variety  of  HUD  programs  that  can  provide  direct  assist- 
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ance  to  individuals  to  help  them  rent  or  own  their  own  homes  as 
well  as  spur  the  development  and  acquisition  of  an  array  of  com- 
munity-based housing  options. 

In  1987,  The  Arc's  national  waiting  list  survey  showed  60,000 
people  with  mental  retardation  on  waiting  lists  for  residential  serv- 
ices. While  this  was  a  nationwide  survey,  it  did  not  include  data 
from  several  states.  In  1991-1992,  reports  to  disability  surveys  or 
organizations  indicated  that  over  46,000  people  were  on  waiting 
lists  and  in  only  eight  States. 

And  I  know  in  Maryland  the  waiting  list  is  running  at  7,000  and 
that  is  only  for  adult  services.  That  does  not  take  into  account  any 
other  services,  and  that  is  for  folks  who  can  get  on  the  list.  Many 
people  with  mental  retardation  now  live  at  home  with  aging  par- 
ents as  mentioned  previously.  They  live  in  group  homes  or  in  even 
more  restricted  congregate  settings  such  as  nursing  homes. 

These  individuals  need  to  have  access  to  housing  in  the  commu- 
nity just  as  any  other  person  with  low  income.  Without  this  access, 
they  can  be  threatened  with  unwarranted  institutionalization. 

Last  year  in  our  testimony,  we  recommended  a  set-aside  under 
the  Section  8  program  in  order  to  provide  additional  housing  for 
people  with  disabilities.  We  are  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1995  budget  recommendation  includes  just  this 
sort  of  program. 

The  Arc  strongly  supports  the  Administration  recommendation 
for  a  5,000  unit  set-aside  under  the  Section  8  incremental  rental 
assistance  program  as  a  good  first  step.  However,  we  believe  that 
actions  taken  in  the  HCDA  of  1992  will  continue  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  people  with  disabilities  and  recommend  that  this 
set-aside  grow  in  the  years  to  come  in  an  attempt  to  provide  com- 
parable housing  assistance  in  connection  with  housing  designation. 
The  Arc  does  not  support  the  use  of  these  units  as  an  incentive  to 
create  designated  or  segregated  housing. 

In  1990,  Congress  reacted  positively  to  our  assertion  that  people 
with  mental  retardation  need  a  range  of  housing  options,  not  every- 
one needs  to  live  in  a  group  home.  In  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act,  the  Section  811  program  was  expanded  to  include  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  units  in  multifamily,  condominium, 
and  cooperative  developments,  as  well  as  RTC  properties.  However, 
HUD's  guidance  in  relation  to  these  new  provisions  has  often 
thwarted  housing  sponsors  in  their  efforts  to  provide  innovative 
new  housing. 

One  outcome  of  the  "mixing"  controversy  in  the  passage  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  is  a  new  tenant- 
based  rental  assistance  component  to  the  Section  811  program. 
This  change  was  made  in  the  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
availability  of  generic  tenant-based  rental  assistance  and  the  de- 
mand for  that  assistance  among  people  with  disabilities. 

The  Arc  is  very  supportive  of  tenant-based  assistance  and  the  op- 
portunity for  choice  it  gives  the  individuals.  We  originally  had  res- 
ervations about  the  impact  of  this  new  Section  811  on  the  tradi- 
tional Section  811  capital  advance  and  project-based  rental  assist- 
ance component.  We  have  reconsidered  this  concern  in  view  of  the 
dire  need  for  housing  options  in  the  community. 
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The  Arc  recommends  a  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  of  $460 
million  for  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  Persons  with 
Disabilities  Program.  We  recommend  that  of  this  appropriation, 
$408.5  million  be  dedicated  to  the  traditional  Section  811  project- 
based  program,  thus  permitting  a  modest  increase  of  units  to  a 
total  of  3,250  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  Arc  also  recommends  designating  of  $51.5  million  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  appropriation  for  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assist- 
ance component  of  Section  811.  This  would  provide  rental  assist- 
ance for  approximately  1,500  units  of  needed  housing. 

The  Arc  would  also  like  to  mention  two  programs  that  have  been 
of  assistance  in  providing  community-based  housing  for  people  with 
disabilities.  One  is  the  HOPE  program.  In  several  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, disability  organizations  have  been  awarded  HOPE  grants  with 
the  goal  of  these  projects  to  eventually  provide  home  ownership  op- 
portunities to  people  with  disabilities.  The  Arc  is  concerned  that 
HUD  is  once  again  proposing  to  offer  no  further  HOPE  program 
grants,  eliminating  a  future  source  of  independent  housing  for  peo- 
ple with  disabilities. 

The  Arc  has  recommendations  specific  to  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program;  the  McKinney  Supportive  Housing  Program, 
specifically  the  component  to  provide  permanent  housing  for  home- 
less individuals  with  disabilities;  and  the  need  for  HUD-funded  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  in  the  area  of  housing  for  people 
with  disabilities. 

The  Arc  recommends  $25  million  for  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  in  fiscal  year  1995  not  only  to  continue  services 
under  prior  grants  that  are  due  to  expire,  but  to  serve  people  in 
additional  housing  project  and  to  begin  implementation  of  the  im- 
portant NAHA  provisions  that  would  permit  retrofitting  of  individ- 
ual dwelling  units  and  the  renovation  of  public  and  common  areas. 

This  is  an  area  that  is  particularly  close  to  my  heart.  We  do  pro- 
vide HUD  houses  and  we  do  receive  the  CHSP  grant  and  have 
since  1982.  Because  of  this  grant,  we  have  been  able  to  serve  peo- 
ple who  are  traditionally  considered  to  be  unservable  in  the  com- 
munity. Folks  who  spend  pretty  much  all  of  their  entire  lives  in  the 
institution,  we  were  able  to  bring — because  of  the  services  pro- 
vided— ^transportation,  meal  assistance,  personal  care  support;  were 
things  that  allowed  us  to  augment  the  staffing  so  that  we  could 
serve  people  using  wheel  shares,  people  who  are  considered  to  be 
severely  and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  just  as  a  brief  example. 

We  have  seven  group  homes  that  we  operate  that  are  funded 
through  HUD  and  receive  CHSP  support.  We  serve  four  women  in 
one  house  that  have  long  histories  of  behaviors.  They  have  stacks 
of  records,  how  many  times  they  hurt  themselves  and  other  people. 
These  four  women  all  have  very  limited  ways  of  speaking. 

Most  people  who  don't  know  them,  don't  understand  them.  They 
do  hit  themselves  sometimes  and  other  people.  But  these  four 
women  are  now  living  together  with  support  through  CHSP  that 
have  allowed  them.  And  I  should  mention  one  is  diabetic,  one  is 
hypoglycemic,  and  one  us  autistic. 

These  folks  can  have  individualized  diets  that  we  can  meet 
through  the  CHSP  supports.  They  all  go  to  a  day  program.  Two  of 
these  folks  bring  home  weekly  paychecks.  They  are  actually  checks. 
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not  just  envelopes  with  a  voucher  in  them.  But  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  because  of  the  interventions  that  we  could  do  through 
this  project,  these  women  were  able  this  past  weekend  to  volunteer 
with  other  members  in  St.  Mary's  County  with  Christmas  in  April. 
They  were  part  of  people  giving  pack. 

That  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  CHSP  support. 
Just  a  little  aside  there. 

We  do  also  recommend  that  HUD  target  funds  for  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  grants  to  consumer-based  disability  organi- 
zations, nonprofit  housing  sponsors,  and  communities  interested  in 
the  provision  of  a  range  of  integrated  housing  options  for  people 
with  disabilities.  Projects  would  help  educate  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  others  in  the  variety  and  intricacies  of  HUD  programs 
and  help  to  assure  the  increased  availability  of  decent,  safe,  Sford- 
able  housing. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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For  more  information  contact: 

Kathy  McGinley    (202)785-3388 


Governmental  Affairs  Office 
1522  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  516 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
(202)  785-33M  /  FAX  (202)  467-4179 
TDD  (202)  785-3411 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chair,  Committee  Members The  Arc,  formerly  the  Association  for 

Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  marking  its  44th  year  of  nationwide  service 
to  people  with  mental  retardation.  The  Arc's  160,000  members  include  self-advocates, 
parents,  professionals,  and  others  across  the  nation  who  are  part  of,  or  work  on  behalf 
of,  the  over  seven  million  citizens  with  mental  retardation. 

In  previous  year's  testimony,  we  have  mentioned  three  events  of  the  past  few 
years  that  could  help  to  ensure  access  for  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other 
disabilities  to  an  expanded  variety  of  housing  options  within  their  communities.  These 
were  the  passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act,  and  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  Unfortunately,  actions  taken  during 
passage  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  and  HUD's 
continuing  problems  with  providing  clear  guidance  to  those  who  want  to  sponsor 
innovative  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  limit  this  access. 

A  continuing  concern  of  The  Arc~beyond  our  concern  over  a  general  lack  of 
funds  for  housing  for  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes— relates  to  the  provisions 
included  in  Title  VI  of  the  HCDA  of  1992  permitting  the  segregation  of  people  in 
public  and  assisted  housing  based  on  age  and  disability  and  the  potential  loss  of  housing 
this  could  cause  for  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities.  This  concern 
is  also  reflected  in  the  written  testimony  provided  to  the  Committee  by  the  Consortium 
for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  Housing  Task  Force  ai^d  other  organizations  this  year. 

The  Arc  is  very  concerned  that  the  impact  of  these  provisions  could  go  far 
beyond  public  and  assisted  housing  project-based  programs  to  negatively  affect  other 
programs  of  importance  to  people  with  disabilities  including  both  generic  and 
disability-specific  programs  and  homeless  programs.  For  example,  there  is  the  concern 
that  individuals  who  have  lived  successfully  on  their  own  in  the  community  could,  in 
the  future,  be  limited  in  access  to  disability-specific  programs,  such  as  the  Section  811 
Supportive  Housing  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  Program.  There  is  also  the  concern 
that  because  of  housing  designation  more  individuals  with  disabilities  will  become 
reliant  on  homeless  programs.  Therefore,  The  Arc  strongly  recommends  that  the 
Committee  keep  these  concerns  in  mind  as  it  considers  FY  1995  funding  for  these 
programs. 

For  over  a  decade,  a  top  priority  of  The  Arc  has  been  to  make  community- 
based  services,  including  an  appropriate  variety  of  residential  options,  available  for 
people  with  mental  retardation.  The  Arc  also  seeks  the  deinstitutionalization  of 
persons  with  mental  retardation  residing  in  large,  inadequate,  and  inappropriate 
residential  settings  which  many  have  been  forced  to  call  home. 

The  success  of  the  1,200  state  and  local  chapters  of  The  Arc  and  other 
disability  advocates  and  providers  is  dependent  upon  access  to  affordable,  community- 
based  housing.  The  individuals  whom  we  represent,  most  of  whom  have  very  low 
incomes,  are  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  HUD  programs  that  can  provide  direct 
assistance  to  individuals  to  help  them  rent  or  own  their  own  homes,  as  well  as  spur  the 
development  and  acquisition  of  an  array  of  community-based  housing  options. 
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HOUSING  AVAILABILITY 

Independence,  integration,  and  productivity  are  values  and  goals  of  The  Arc  and 
the  disability  community.  Public  policy  concerning  the  lives  of  people  with  mental 
retardation  and  other  disabilities  must  reflect  these  values  and  be  designed  to  achieve 
these  goals.  The  lack  of  available  affordable  housing  has  long  been  an  increasingly 
critical  problem  for  people  with  disabilities,  one  that  has  limited  not  only  their  access  to 
living  independent  and  integrated  lives  in  the  community  but  also  their  access  to 
productive  employment  and  other  community  benefits. 

In  1987,  The  Arc's  national  waiting  list  survey  showed  60,000  people  with 
mental  retardation  on  waiting  lists  for  residential  services.  While  this  was  a  nationwide 
survey,  it  did  not  include  data  from  several  states.  In  1991-1992,  reports  to  disability 
organizations  indicated  that  over  46,000  people  were  on  waiting  lists  in  only  8  states. 
Many  people  with  mental  retardation  now  live  at  home  with  aging  parents  (in 
Maryland,  50  percent  of  the  individuals  on  the  waiting  list  for  residential  services  live 
with  parents  over  age  60),  in  group  homes,  or  in  even  more  restrictive  congregate 
settings  such  as  nursing  homes.  These  individuals  need  to  have  access  to  housing  in  the 
community  just  as  any  other  person  with  a  low  income.  Without  this  access,  they  can 
be  threatenal  with  unwarranted  institutionalization. 

One  example  of  the  need  for  an  increased  array  of  housing  options  in  the 
community  is  demonstrated  by  current  data  (Feb.  1994)  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
According  to  The  Arc  of  New  Jersey,  4,182  people  are  on  the  overall  waiting  list  for 
housing.  Of  these  over  1,000  fall  into  what  is  called  "category  one",  meaning  that  they 
are  persons  considered  in  danger  of  harm  or  serious  regression  in  their  current  living 
situation  or  they  are  homeless.  In  1987,  less  than  100  people  fell  into  this  category. 

With  an  ongoing  depletion  in  the  pool  of  low-income  housing  stock  and  the 
growing  need  for  scarce  tenant-based  rental  assistance,  competition  among  equally 
needy  individuals  has  intensified.  The  prejudice  and  fear  that  surfaced  during  the 
controversy  over  the  "mixing"  of  younger  people  with  disabilities  with  people  who  are 
elderly  in  public  and  federally-assisted  housing  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  people 
with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities  to  compete  for  these  limited  resources 
because  the  playing  field  for  them  now  is  not  level. 

SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

Last  year  in  our  testimony,  we  recommended  a  set-aside  under  the  Section  8 
program  in  order  to  provide  additional  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  We  are 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  President's  FY  1995  budget  recommendation  includes  just 
this  sort  of  program.  Included  in  the  $2.7  billion  recommended  by  the  Administration 
is  a  request  for  $171  million  to  support  5, OCX)  units  of  housing  for  people  with 
disabilities  to  help  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  housing  as  a  result  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
first  step  but  ultimately  believe  that  more  than  5,(X)0  units  are  needed.  In 
recommendations  provided  to  HUD  Secretary  Cisneros  and  other  HUD  officials  last 
fall,  the  CCD  recommended  a  set-aside  of  10,(XX)  to  begin  to  meet  this  need. 

The  Arc  strongly  supports  the  Adminstration's  recommendation  for  a  5.000  unit 
set-aside  under  the  Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  program  as  a  good  first 
step.  However,  we  believe  that  actions  taken  in  the  HCDA  of  1992  will  continue 
to  have  an  adverse  affect  on  people  with  disabilities  and  recommend  that  this  set- 
aside  grow  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  attempt  to  provide  comparable  housing 
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assistance  in  connection  with  housing  designation.  The  Arc  does  not  support  the 
use  of  these  units  as  an  incentive  to  create  designated  housing. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  the  point  that  "special"  disability-specific  pots  of 
assistance  do  not  take  the  place  of  generic  rental  assistance  programs  that  are  available 
to  individuals  based  solely  on  their  income.  While  the  Section  811  tenant-based  rental 
assistance  program  and  the  Section  8  rental  assistance  set-aside  program  for  people  with 
disabilities  have  the  potential  to  help  with  their  housing  needs,  these  individuals  must 
not  be  precluded  from  participation  in  all  generic  programs  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  The  Arc  recommends  the  inclusion  of  report  language  to  this  effect  to  help 
ensure  that  people  with  disabilities  have  access  to  all  available  programs  for  which  they 
are  eligible. 

SECTION  811  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  FOR  PERSONS  VSTTH  DISABILITIES 

The  Arc  is  concerned  with  the  negative  impact  that  the  "mixing"  issue  may  have 
on  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program.  The  Arc 
has  always  testified  to  the  potential  of  this  program  to  provide  community-based 
housing,  while  at  the  same  time  recommending  needed  revisions  to  the  program  to 
make  it  truly  responsive  to  the  individual  needs  of  people  with  disabilities. 

In  1990,  Congress  reacted  positively  to  our  assertion  that  people  with  mental 
retardation  need  a  range  of  housing  options,  not  everyone  needs  to  live  in  a  group 
home.  In  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  the  Section  811  program  was  expanded 
to  include  the  acquisition  and  development  of  units  in  multi-family,  condominium,  and 
cooperative  developments,  as  well  as  RTC  properties.  However,  HUD's  guidance  in 
relation  to  these  new  provisions  has  often  thwarted  housing  sponsors  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  innovative  housing. 

One  outcome  of  the  "mixing"  controversy  and  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992  is  a  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance 
component  to  the  Section  811  program.  This  change  was  made  in  the  effort  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  availability  of  generic  tenant-based  rental  assistance  and  the 
demand  for  that  assistance  among  people  with  disabilities.  The  Arc  is  very  supportive 
of  tenant-based  assistance  and  the  opportunity  for  choice  that  it  gives  individuals.  We 
originally  had  reservations  about  the  impact  of  this  new  Section  811  component  on  the 
traditional  Section  811  capital  advance  and  project-based  rental  assistance  component. 
We  have  reconsidered  this  concern  in  view  of  the  dire  need  for  housing  options  in  the 
community.  Unfortunately,  this  dire  need  can  only  be  met  if  Congress  provides  funds 
for  this  program,  something  it  is  yet  to  do. 

The  Administration's  FY  1995  recommendation  for  the  Section  811  program 
would  level  fund  the  program  at  $387  million.  This  level  of  funding  would  support 
2,915  new  units  of  supportive  housing  which  is  a  decrease  from  the  3,000  units 
supported  by  the  FY  1994  appropriation.  In  addition,  this  recommendation  is  solely 
for  the  Section  811  traditional  capital  advance  and  project  based  rental  assistance 
program  and  does  not  include  funding  for  the  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component. 

The  Arc  recommends  a  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $460  million  for  the  Section  811 
Supportive  Housing  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  Program.  We  recommend  that 
of  this  appropriation.  $408.5  million  be  dedicated  to  the  traditional  Section  811 
project-based  program  thus  permitting  a  modest  increase  of  units  to  a  total  of 
3.250  in  FY  1995. 
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The  Arc  also  recommends  designating  $51.5  million  of  the  FY  1995  appropriation 
for  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Section  811.  This  would 
provide  rental  assistance  for  approximately  1.500  units  of  needed  housing. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP 

The  Arc  would  like  to  mention  two  programs  that  have  been  of  assistance  in 
providing  community-based  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  One  is  the  HOPE 
program.  In  several  parts  of  the  nation,  disability  organizations  have  been  awarded 
HOPE  grants  with  the  goal  of  these  projects  to  eventually  provide  homeownership 
opportunities  to  people  with  disabilities.  The  Arc  is  concerned  that  HUD,  in  once  again 
proposing  to  offer  no  further  HOPE  planning  grants,  is  eliminating  a  future  source  of 
independent  housing  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Some  may  think  homeownership  is  a  strange  thing  for  The  Arc  to  be  interested 
in.  How  can  people  with  mental  retardation  own  their  own  homes?  A  number  of 
demonstration  projects  are  being  funded  through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Administration  on  Developmental  Disabilities'  "Home  of  Your  Own 
Program".  The  purpose  of  these  projects  is  to  help  people  with  mental  retardation  and 
other  disabilities  have  choice  and  control  when  it  comes  to  where  they  live.  Already,  a 
number  of  individuals  have  bought  homes  and  others  have  been  able  to  lease  homes  on 
their  own. 

The  Arc  also  has  recommendations  specific  to  the  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program;  the  McKinney  Supportive  Housing  Program,  specifically  the 
component  to  provide  permanent  housing  for  homeless  individuals  with  disabilities;  and 
the  need  for  HUD-funded  research  and  technical  assistance  in  the  area  of  housing  for 
people  with  disabilities.  These  are  included  in  the  summary  on  page  five  of  this 
testimony. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARC'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1995  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  Arc  (formerly  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United  States) 
respectfully  submits  the  following  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation 
levels  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Recommendations  of 
The  Arc  focus  on  HUD  initiatives  that  assist  individuals  with  mental  retardation  and 
other  disabilities  to  live  successfully  in  the  community. 

o  The  Arc  supports  the  Adminstration's  reconunendation  for  a  5.000  unit  set- 

aside  for  people  with  disabilities  under  the  Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance 
program  as  a  good  first  step.  However,  we  believe  that  actions  taken  in  the 
HCDA  of  1992  will  continue  to  have  an  adverse  affect  on  people  with  disabilities 
and  recommend  that  this  set-aside  grow  in  the  future.  The  Arc  does  not  support 
the  use  of  these  units  as  an  incentive  to  create  designated  housing. 

o  The  Arc  recommends  a  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $460  million  for  the 

Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  Program.  Of  this 
amount,  we  recommend  that  $408.5  million  be  dedicated  to  the  traditional 
project-based  component  of  the  Section  811  program  and  that  $51.5  million  be 
designated  for  the  previously  unfunded  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component 
of  Section  811. 

o  The  Arc  recommends  $25  million  for  the  Congregate  Housing  Services 

Program  in  FY  1995  not  onlv  to  continue  services  under  prior  grants  that  are  due 
to  expire  but  to  serve  people  in  additional  housing  projects  and  to  begin 
implementation  of  the  important  NAHA  provisions  that  would  permit  retrofitting 
of  individual  dwelling  units  and  the  renovation  of  public  and  common  areas. 

0  The  Arc  recommends  that  the  Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless  Persons 

with  Disabilities  component  of  the  McKinney  Supportive  Housing  Program  be 
maintained  as  a  separately  authorized  program  with  an  FY  appropriation  of  $73 
million.  We  do  not  support  making  this  program  part  of  the  newly  proposed 
Homeless  Assistance  Grant  program. 

o  The  Arc  recommends  that  HUD  be  directed  to  apply  a  specific  portion  of 

Research  and  Technology  funds  to  outside  research  designed  to  expand  knowledge 
of  innovative  funding  methods  for  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  This 
research  is  especially  critical  at  a  time  when  federal  housing  opportunities  for 
people  with  disabilities  are  shrinking  and  it  is  essential  for  disability  organizations 
to  search  for  new  funding  streams  for  housing  options. 

o  The  Arc  recommends  that  HUD  target  funds  for  the  provision  of  technical 

assistance  grants  to  consumer-based  disability  organization,  non-profit  housing 
sponsors,  and  communities  interested  in  the  provision  of  a  range  of  integrated 
housing  options  for  people  with  disabilities.  Projects  would  help  educate 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  others  in  the  variety  and  intricacies  of  HUD 
programs  and  help  to  ensure  the  increased  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and 
affordable  housing. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD)  is  a  coalition  of  over  125  consumer,  advocacy,  provider,  and 

rofessional  organizations  working  on  behalf  of  the  more  that  43  million  Americans  with  physical  and/or  mental  disabilities.    Each 

year  the  Housing  Task  Force  of  the  CCD  submits  appropriations  testimony  on  programs  that  affect  the  lives  of  persons  with 

disabilities.     The  following  testimony  is  related  to  fiscal  year  199S  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  is  providing  testimony  on  all  of  the  housing  programs  which  are 
included  in  the  CCD  document.  The  Impact  and  Analysis  of  the  President's  1995  Budget  on  Programs  for  People  with  Disabilities. 
This  year,  however,  as  we  did  last  year,  we  will  discuss  the  potential  impact  of  the  Administration's  budget  request  in  relation  to 
the  changes  included  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1993  which  permits  the  designation  of  housing  based  on 
disability  and  age.  The  negative  impact  of  these  changes  will  be  far  reaching  if  sufficient  fimds  are  not  provided  to  ensure  that 
people  with  disabilities  do  not  suffer  a  net  loss  of  housing  because  of  these  changes  to  the  law. 

The  disability  community  has  and  will  continue  to  advocate  for  the  inclusion  of  people  with  disabilities  into  all  aspects  of 
community  life.    The  passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  and  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  finally  afforded  the 

same  basic  rights  to  people  with  disabilities  that  are  enjoyed  by  other  Americans the  right  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  a  full  life 

within  their  communities.  However,  if  these  rights  are  to  become  a  reality  and  not  only  another  empty  promise,  then  access  to  a 
variety  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  options  within  the  commimity  must  be  available.  This  availability  is  questionable 
in  view  of  the  above  mentioned  changes  in  the  Housing  and  Conununity  Development  Act  of  1992. 

People  with  disabilities  make  up  one  of  the  largest  minority  populations  in  the  nation  but,  unlike  other  minority  groups, 
people  with  disabilities  are  not  always  set  apart  by  demographic  categories.  However,  while  disability  mav  transcend  age,  sex, 
race,  and  national  origin,  more  often  than  not,  people  with  disabilities  are  people  who  fall  into  the  low  to  very-low  income  range. 
Like  all  citizens  of  this  nation,  individuals  with  disabilities  need  appropriate  and  adequate  housing.  However,  because  of  their 
income  status,  people  with  disabilities  particularly  rely  on  many  programs  that  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  order  to  access  housing  options  in  the  community.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  many  of  these  programs 
were  not  given  a  high  priority  by  HUD.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  number  of  homeless  people  with  disabilities  continues  'o 
>tov/. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  lack  of  available  affordable  housing  has  been  an  increasingly  critical  problem  for  people  with 
disabilities.  It  is  the  CCD's  very  strong  belief  that  this  will  only  worsen  as  PHAs  and  providers  of  federally-assisted  housing  act  on 
their  newly  foimd  ability  to  provide  segregated  housing  based  on  age  and  disability.  Therefore,  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
federally  fiinded  and  federally  assisted  housing  programs  that  ensure  prompt  new  construction,  acquisition,  and  rehabilitation, 
rental  subsidies,  and  the  opportunity  for  t^eople  with  physical  and  mental  disabilities  to  choose  amonp  a  variety  of  community-based 
housing  options  are  all  of  major  imtx>rtance  to  the  CCD. 

RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

When  the  HCDA  was  passed  in  1992,  the  disability  conmiunity  received  several  assurances  by  Congress  including  the 
addition  of  a  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  program  in  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities 
Program.  This  change  was  supposed  to  be  one  way  to  deal  with  the  potential  loss  of  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  The 
promise  was  never  realized  because  this  program  has  never  been  fimded.  While  the  disability  community  originally  had  major 
concerns  about  the  addition  of  this  new  component  to  Section  811,  many  of  these  concerns  have  been  superceded  by  our  recognition 
of  the  growing  need  for  additional  tenant-based  assistance  imder  both  Section  8  and  Section  811  not  only  for  people  with  disabilities 
but  for  all  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes. 

This  year,  the  President's  budget  request  includes  a  new  set-aside  of  5,000  units  for  people  with  disabilities  under  the 
Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  program.  The  CCD  believes  that  this  is  a  positive  indication  that  the  Administration  is 
serious  about  its  efforts  to  ensure  more  housing  in  the  community  for  people  with  disabilities  at  the  same  time  working  to  offset 
losses  as  a  result  of  unfortunate  provisions  in  the  HCDA  of  1992.  However,  the  CCD  strongly  opposes  the  use  of  these  units  as  an 
incentive  to  create  segregated  housing  in  the  community. 

While  both  of  the  Section  8  and  the  Section  8 1 1  rental  assistance  programs  have  some  potential  to  increase  the  availability 
of  housing  within  the  community,  we  assert  that  the  fiinding  of  these  new  disability-specific  tenant-based  rental  assistance  programs 
must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  preclude  t)eople  with  disabilities  from  receiving  standard  Section  8  tenant-based  rental  assistance 
based  solely  on  their  income  and  not  on  their  disability. 
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The  President's  budget  request  recommends  doubling  the  FY  1994  commitment  to  the  Section  8  incremental  rental 

assistance  program.     These  funds  could  provide  rental  assistance  to  an  additional  70,000  families.     The  CCD  applauds  this 

recommendation  and  the  Administration's  commitmoit  to  providing  housing  for  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes.   However. 

we  must  ODce  aeain  assert  that  people  with  disabilities  must  have  the  same  access  to  this  yeneric  assistance  as  they  have  to  any 

■lisability-specific'  rental  assistance. 

CCD  RECOMMEISDATIONS 

The  decade-long  decline  in  the  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  for  people  with  low  incomes;  the 
continued  attacks  on  the  fair  housing  rights  of  people  with  disabilities;  the  new  specter  of  segregated  disability  housing;  the 
continued  rise  in  homelessness;  and  the  need  to  provide  a  variety  of  affordable  housing  options  for  our  most  at-risk  citizens 
demands  continued  and  expanded  federal  support,  which  has  been  absent  during  the  past  two  Administrations  and  which  we  hope 
will  be  demonstrated  by  the  Clinton  Administration. 

SECTION  8  INCREMENTAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Administration's  FY  199S  recommendation  for  Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  is  $2.7  billion.  This  requests 
represents  a  doubling  of  the  FY  1994  appropriation  and  would  provide  rental  assistance  to  an  additional  70,000  families  who  are 
presently  not  receiving  any  type  of  rental  subsidy  from  the  fiederal  govemmeat.  Of  the  total  request,  the  Adminstration  has 
recommended  a  set-aside  of  $171  million  to  support  5,000  imits  of  Section  8  housing  specifically  for  people  wiUi  disabilities.  This 
program  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  effiective  ways  to  provide  bousing  to  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes.  People  with 
disabilities  comprise  much  of  the  low  income  population  that  can  benefit  from  this  HUD  rental  assistance  program. 

The  CCD  strongly  supporfa  the  Preadent's  recommendations  and  believes  that  the  Administration's  request  for  a  5.000  unit 
set-aside  for  people  with  disabilities  is  an  excellent  first  effort  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  housing  as  a  result  of  Title  VI  of 
the  HCDA  of  1992.  Howeyg-.  in  eariier  recommendations  proyided  to  Secretary  Cisneros  and  other  HUD  officials,  the  CCD 
recommended  a  set-aside  of  10.000  units.  CCD  bdieves  that  in  the  futin-e  Title  VI  will  continue  to  adversely  affect  people 
with  disabilities  and  recommends  that  this  set-aside  be  tied  to  housing  need.  The  CCD  does  not  support  the  use  of  these  imils 
as  an  incentiye  to  create  desiifnated  housing 

SECTION  811  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  FOR  PERSONS  WIFH  DISABILITIES 

The  Administration's  recommendatioo  for  FY  1995  is  $387  million  for  the  traditional  Section  811  capital  advance  and 
project-based  rental  assistance  program.  This  is  equal  to  the  budget  authority  for  the  traditional  program  for  FY  1994.  Funds  from 
the  traditional  Section  811  program  may  be  used  to  finance  the  construction,  rehabilitation  or  acquisition  of  structures— including 
RTC  properties— to  be  developed  into  a  variety  of  housing  options  including  dwelling  units  in  multi-family  bousing, 
condominiumn,  and  cooperative  developments,  as  well  as  group  homes  and  independent  living  bcilities. 

The  CCD  recommends  a  total  Section  811  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $4<i0  million.  CCD  recommends  that  of  this  total 
appropriation  $408.5  million  be  dedicated  to  the  traditional  capital  advance  and  project-based  rental  assistance  program  and 
that  $51.5  million  be  dedicated  to  the  new  tenant-based  r^f'  assistance  component  of  Section  811.  Funding  at  the  CCD 
recommended  levels  would  support  3.250  traditional  Section  811  tmits  and  1.500  tenant-based  rental  assistance  imits. 

MCKINNEY  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  President's  budget  recommendation  would  termiiute  the  McKinney  Supportive  Housing  program  in  its  present  form 
after  less  than  two  years.  The  existing  Supportive  Housing  Program  includes  three  components  designed  to  address  a  variety  of 
needs  of  homeless  individuals  and  families;  the  permanent  housing  for  homeless  people  with  disabilities  component;  the  transitional 
housing  component;  and  the  SAFAH  component.  In  the  place  of  the  existing  program,  the  President  proposes  to  transfer  the 
Supportive  Housing  Program  to  a  new  Homeless  Assistance  Grant  program  which  would  also  include  authority  for  other  McKinney 
Act  programs.  An  appropriation  of  $1.25  billion  is  recommended  for  the  new  grant  program  but  this  fimding  is  not  designated  for 
specific  activities. 

The  CCD  recommends  that  the  Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless  Persons  with  Disabilities  component  of  the  McKinney 
"uDPortive  Housing  Program  be  maintained  as  a  separately  authorized  program  and  that  it  be  funded  with  an  FY  1995 
appropriation  of  $73  million.  The  CCD  believes  that  keeping  this  program  separate  is  critical  because  when  programs  for 
people  with  disabilities  are  folded  into  larger  block  p-ant  programs,  less  funding  is  available  to  meet  an  increasiru!  need.  The 
Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless  Persons  with  Disabilities  program  provides  people  with  disabilities  with  stable  housing  and 
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appropriate  serrices  and  supports  which  are  critical  factors  in  helping  homeless  people  with  disabilities  become  integrated 
into  their  home  communities. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE 

The  President's  recommendation  would  also  terminate  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  program  and  transfer  SPC  program  authority 
into  the  above  mentioned  Homeless  Assistance  Grant  Program.  The  existing  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program  combines  housing  and 
supportive  services  to  homeless  persons  with  disabilities.  The  primary  target  populations  are  people  with  severe  mental  illness, 
substance  abuse  disorders,  or  AIDS.  The  program  has  four  components:  tenant-based  rental  assistance,  sponsor-based  rental 
assistance;  Section  8  moderate  rehabilitation  program  for  single  room  occupancy,  and  project-based  rental  assistance. 

The  CCD  recommends  that  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program  be  retained  as  a  separately  authorized  program  and  that  it 
receive  an  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $267  million.  While  the  President's  proposal  would  fold  the  SPC  program  elements 
into  the  new  homeless  assistance  block  grant  program,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  funds  would  continue  to  be  used  for  these 
important  activities  which  have  been  critical  in  assisting  homeless  people  with  disabilities  to  move  into  transitional  housing 
and  then  into  permanent  housing. 

CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

The  President's  budget  request  of  $6.3  million  for  the  CHSP  for  FY  1995  represents  a  decrease  of  nearly  75  percent  from 
the  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $25  million.  This  $6.3  million  would  be  used  only  to  extend  existing  contracts  for  12  months  and 
would  not  permit  funding  for  new  contracts.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  funding  for  essential  supportive  services  for 
people  living  in  HUD  Section  202  and  public  housing  to  maintain  independence  and  avoid  unnecessary  institutionalization. 
Revisions  to  this  program  in  the  NAHA  expanded  use  of  CHSP  funds  for  such  things  as  retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling  units  and 
renovation  of  public  and  common  spaces  to  accommodate  supportive  services  that  enhance  independent  living. 

The  CCD  recommends  maintaining  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25  million  for  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program 
for  FY  1995.  This  level  of  funding  is  needed  not  only  to  continue  services  under  prior  grants  that  are  due  to  expire  this  year 
but  also  to  serve  people  in  additional  projects  and  to  begin  implementation  of  the  important  provisions  that  will  permit 
retrofitting  of  individual  units  and  the  renovation  of  public  and  common  areas  so  that  they  can  be  accessed  by  people  with 
disabilities.  The  CCD  believes  it  would  be  foolish  to  reduce  funding  to  $6.3  million,  as  the  President  proposes,  when  there  is 
such  controversy  surrounding  the  so-called  "mixing"  of  people  who  are  elderly  and  young  people  with  disabilities  in  HUD 
housing:  and  when  it  is  obvious  to  all  involved  parties  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  deal  with  this  concern  is  the 
availability  of  support  services. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  President  has  recommended  level  fimding  of  $4.4  billion  for  the  Commimity  Development  Block  Grant  for  FY  1995. 
However,  of  this  amount  the  Administration  is  proposing  to  earmark  $  1  billion— almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  amount— for  two 
new  economic  stimulus  initiatives.  The  primary  objective  of  the  CDBG  program  has  been  the  development  of  viable  communities 
by  the  expansion  of  economic  opportunities,  principally  for  persons  with  low  and  moderate  incomes.  Activities  under  CDBG  that 
assist  people  with  disabilities  include  the  acquisition  or  rehabilitation  of  buildings  used  for  group  living  arrangements  and  other 
community-based  services,  shelters  for  people  who  are  homeless,  and  remodling  programs  to  make  homes  physically  accessible. 
CDBG  provides  localities  with  the  discretion  to  fund  appropriate  services  based  on  specific  local  needs. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $4.4  billion  for  the  CDBG  program  for  FY  1995.  While  it  is  not  clear 
what  impact  the  two  new  initiatives  will  have  in  funding  projects  that  directly  benefit  people  with  disabilities,  the  CCD  is 
concerned  that  earmarking  $1  billion  for  what  are  essentially  new  discretionary  programs  will  reduce  the  present  flexibility 
and  effectiveness  of  the  CDBG  program.  While  the  Administration's  advocacy  on  behalf  of  CDBG  and  economic 
development  is  laudable,  funds  must  not  be  diverted  from  desperately  needed  housing  programs. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Besides  the  above-cited  recommendations  which  are  included  in  the  annual  CCD  Budget  document,  the  CCD  Housing  Task 
Force  also  would  like  to  provide  you  with  two  additional  reconmiendations.  These  relate  to  to  the  critical  need  for  funding  for 
technical  assistance  and  fair  housing  activities. 

Because  people  with  disabilities  have  a  wide  range  of  housing  needs  and  because  these  needs  have  often  not  been  well  met 
by  HUD,  the  CCD  recommends  that  the  Committee  consider  the  targeting  of  HUD  fimds  to  provide  grants  for  technical  assistance 
to  consumer-based  disability  organizations,  non-profit  housing  sponsors,  and  conununities  interested  in  the  provision  of  a  range  of 
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integrated  housing  options  based  on  individual  need.  This  type  of  technical  assistance  is  especially  important  when  one  considers 
the  increasing  numbers  of  housing  units  that  ate  no  longer  available  to  non-elderly  people  with  disabilities  because  of  the  actions 
taken  in  Title  VI  of  the  HCDA  of  1992.  These  types  of  projects  would  play  a  critical  role  in  educating  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  others  in  the  variety  and  intricacies  of  HUD  programs  and  could  help  to  ensure  the  increased  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and 
Tordable  housing  within  the  community  for  people  with  disabilities. 

The  CCD  strongly  supports  the  proposed  funding  for  HUD's  Office  of  Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity.  Part  of  the 
increased  funds  are  targeted  for  the  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  and  Fair  Housing  Assistance  programs.  Both  of  these  programs  are 
responsible  for  assisting  people  address  the  discrimination  that  results  from  segregation  and  homelessness.  The  Department  of 
Justice's  and  HUD's  increasingly  viable  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1988  is  both 
opening  unprecedented  housing  opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities  and  generating,  at  the  same  time,  a  backlash  of  NIMBY 
responses  from  individual  housing  providers  and  local  communities.  The  litigation  and  the  education  programs  that  the  FHAP  and 
FHIP  programs  will  fund  ate  desperately  needed. 

The  creativity  and  determination  with  which  the  Office  of  Fair  Housing  is  pursuing  its  responsibility  to  enforce  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  is  reflected  in  the  additional  fiinding  that  the  Department  seeks  and  that  we  also  strongly  support.  The  funds  would 
promote  desegregated  housing  opportunities  in  three  metropolitan  areas  through  a  combination  of  program  incentives,  regulatory 
changes  and  creation  of  third  party  housing  mobility  counseling  services;  support  a  new  mortgage  lending  and  property  insurance 
redlining  unit  in  FHEO;  staff  the  President's  Fair  Housing  Council,  which  would  coordinate  the  fair  housing  obligations  of  several 
executive  agencies;  and  would  fund  economic  development  centers  under  Section  3  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  Uo  ensure  that 
residents  of  public  housing  obtain  jobs  connected  with  the  maintenance  and  development  of  public  housing.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  in  1968,  this  Administration  is  proposing  a  realistic  program  and  a  serious  budget  for  its 
housing  discrimination  activities. 

SUMMARY 

The  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  is  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  its  views  and  recommendations  with  the 

Members  of  the  Committee.  Our  recommendations  reflect  the  critical  need  that  exists  in  providing  a  variety  of  integrated  housing 

options  within  the  community  for  people  with  disabilities.     We  are  eager  to  work  actively  with  you  in  this  area.     For  more 

iformation  please  contact  one  of  the  co-chairpersons  of  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  whose  names  and  numbers  are  listed  on  the 

cover  sheet. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  Ms.  Gscheidle,  you  have  done  a  very  good  job  of 
abbreviating  and  highlighting  your  prepared  testimony.  You  are 
speaking  against  any  assumption  that  all  people  with  disabilities 
should  be  treated  the  same.  There  certainly  are  degrees  of  disabil- 
ity ranging  from  the  profoundly  disabled  through  the  seriously  dis- 
abled. Our  program  should  be  directed,  I  believe,  toward  recogniz- 
ing that  variety. 

Ms.  Gscheidle.  I  concur  wholeheartedly,  yes. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Torres,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

NAN  ROMAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMS,  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE  TO  END  HOMELESSNESS 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness  is 
represented  by  Nan  Roman,  Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Pro- 
grams. 

Welcome,  Ms.  Roman.  We  have  your  prepared  testimony  which 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  I  ask  you  to 
summarize  as  you  see  fit. 

Ms.  Roman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  good  morning.  Thank 
you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  be  here  with  you  today  my 
name  is  Nan  Roman.  Let  me  just  tell  you  briefly  that  the  Alliance 
is  a  membership  organization.  We  have  just  short  of  2,000  mem- 
bers in  every  State,  and  these  are  largely  nonprofit  organizations 
that  are  on  the  front  lines  of  battle  to  end  homelessness. 

We  are  also  an  active  member  of  the  Campaign  for  Housing  and 
Community  Development  funding  which  is  a  coalition  of  100  na- 
tional groups  and  about  1200  local  housing  developers  around  the 
country  that  are  concerned,  as  one  of  your  other  previous  witnesses 
mentioned,  about  the  cuts  that  HUD  has  received  since  the  1980s 
and  that  we  have  a  complement  of  housing  programs  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  our  country. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  this  state  of  the  Section  8 
program.  I  know  that  a  lot  of  funds,  for  example,  the  LIFT  program 
funds  we  have  just  heard  are  not  going  to  be  coming  from  the 
CDBG  set-aside  anjmiore,  but  out  of  Section  8  reserves,  and  we  are 
concerned  that  this  critical  permanent  housing  resource  not  be 
raided. 

I  would  like  to  focus  today,  of  course,  on  the  HUD  McKinney  Act 
programs.  The  Administration,  as  you  are  well  aware  I  am  sure, 
is  recommending  a  consolidation  of  HUD  McKinney  Act  programs 
into  a  single  homelessness  assistance  grant  program. 

In  the  past,  the  member  organizations  of  the  National  Alliance 
to  End  Homelessness  have  opposed  such  consolidation  primarily 
because  it  would  place  responsibility  to  programs  for  homeless  peo- 
ple with  local  government.  Most  local  governments — certainly  not 
all,  but  many  of  them — have  not  been  particularly  friendly,  histori- 
cally, to  homeless  people  having  perhaps  more  concern  with  getting 
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and  moving  them  out  of  their  communities  than  helping  them  find 
permanent  housing  within  them.  And  certainly,  at  best,  the  issue 
is  highly  politicized.  They  are  politicized  at  the  local  level.  While 
the  solutions  to  homelessness  are  local,  they  do  not  necessarily  lie 
with  local  government. 

However,  HUD  has  correctly  identified  the  problems  with  the 
current  system  of  categorical  grants.  The  primary  issue  is,  they 
don't  lend  themselves  to  local  planning,  coordination,  or  any  kind 
of  comprehensive  approach  to  the  issue. 

The  Alliance  has  worked  actively  with  HUD  and  we  very  much 
appreciate  the  leadership  and  commitment  that  the  Secretary  has 
observed  on  this  issue.  We  have  worked  actively  with  them  and  we 
think  that  if  it  is  decided  to  go  with  the  formula  grant  approach, 
which  I  would  say  our  members  are  less  opposed  to  than  they  ini- 
tially were,  we  think  that  their  plan  is  a  good  start. 

We  have  two  major  reservations  and  we  think  that  these  can  be 
addressed.  The  first  is  that  the  formula  grant  approach  will  spread 
the  funding  too  thin  to  allow  it  to  do  any  permanent  housing.  And 
the  second  is  that  the  implementation  will  take  place  too  quickly. 

In  reg£ird  to  the  first,  spreading  it  too  thin,  we  think  one  possible 
solution  to  that  problem  would  be  to  hold  out  the  SRO  and  Shelter 
Plus  Care  permanent  housing  programs  as  categoric  grant  pro- 
grams, and  then  you  would  have  a  formula  grant  that  would  deal 
with  emergency  prevention  and  transitional  assistance,  so  we 
would  be  certain  to  retain  some  of  the  permanent  housing  capacity 
that  the  McKinney  Act  programs  have  been  able  to  deliver. 

In  regard  to  the  quick  implementation,  we  might  suggest  that  we 
look  at  doing  the  planning  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1995  but 
waiting  on  the  formula  grant  until  fiscal  year  1996.  That  would 
give  us  time.  And  historically,  with  the  D.C.  initiative  and  so  forth, 
we  have  seen  that  there  is  some  problems  in  implementing  this 
very  ambitious  approach  that  HUD  is  taking. 

We  fully  support  the  Administration's  request  for  $1.25  billion 
for  the  homeless  programs  as  well  as  the  $514  million  for  targeted 
Section  8  vouchers.  We  would  just  note  that  despite  the  Adminis- 
tration's protestations  to  the  contrary,  this  is  not  really  a  doubling 
of  the  homeless  budget,  it  is  an  increase  of  about  25  percent  in  the 
current  programs,  less  the  $514  million  for  the  targeted  Section  8 
vouchers  which  are  part  of  the  incremental  70,000  vouchers. 

Mr.  Thornton.  In  this  year  where  we  are  cutting  so  many  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  25  percent  may  be  a  doubling  relative  to  the 
cutbacks  that  other  programs  are  suffering. 

Ms.  Roman.  We  are  grateful,  believe  me,  for  their  leadership  on 
this  and  we  very  much  need  this  money.  It  certainly  is  desperately 
needed.  The  programs  that  exist,  of  course,  are  meeting  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  needs,  so  we  are  not  looking  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth  should  this  suggestion  prevail. 

The  need  we  estimated  now,  that  the  programs  as  they  stand 
meet  about  10  percent  of  the  local  need,  and  even  if  you  added  in 
the  nonprofit  and  local  government  share,  that  would  be  f£ir,  far 
below  the  need.  We  have  attached  to  the  written  testimony  some 
recommendation  as  to  the  levels  of  funding,  both  for  the  categorical 
program  should  you  decide  and  it  be  decided  to  go  that  way  and 
for  the  formula  block  grant. 
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I  would  just  mention,  in  regards  to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  we  are  supportive  of  their  continuing  work  on  the  issue  of 
homelessness  and  the  matter  of  moving  the  emergency  food  agency 
shelter  prog[rams  that  are  currently  in  FEMA  over  to  HUD.  We  are 
not  supportive  of  that  move.  FEMA's  outlays  for  this  program — the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program — are  about  100  percent. 
They  get  much  of  it  in  the  first  quarter. 

Mr.  Thornton.  You  may  not  know  that  I  questioned  the  Sec- 
retary about  that  transfer  of  authority,  and  I  share  some  of  your 
concerns. 

Ms.  Roman.  Yes.  It  should  have  been  put  at  HUD  to  begin  with, 
but  FEMA  is  doing  a  fine  job  with  it  and  if  it  is  not  broken,  we 
don't  see  the  need  to  fix  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  excellent  pre- 
pared testimony  and  the  specific  recommendations  that  are  at- 
tached, which  will  be  a  part  of  the  record.  There  are  no  other  ques- 
tions. 

Ms.  Roman.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Nan  Roman  and  I  am  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness.  The  Alliance  is  a  national  membership 
organization  with  1,750  dues  paying  nonprofit  members  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  These  are 
the  organizations  that  are  on  the  front  lines  in  the  batde  to  end  homelessness,  and  my  testimony 
today  is  based  upon  their  recommendations. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  testify  on  the  appropriations  for  programs  that  address 
homelessness.  The  Alliance  is  devoted  to  finding  solutions  to  the  problem  of  homelessness. 
These  solutions  do  exist  They  are  housing,  adequate  incomes,  and  services  for  those  who  need 
them.  I  will  focus  my  testimony  today  upon  the  HUD  programs  that  specifically  address 
homelessness  (the  so-called  McKinney  programs)  with  some  mention  of  the  VA  programs  and 
FEMA. 

HUD 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Administration  is  recommending  a  consolidation  of  the 
categorical  HUD  McKinney  programs  into  a  single  Homeless  Assistance  Grants  program.  As 
this  testimony  is  being  written,  the  Administration's  bill  is  not  yet  available,  and  so  we  have  not 
seen  the  final  version  of  this  proposal.  For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  do  two  things,  today. 
First.  1  would  like  to  tell  you  the  level  of  suppon  we  believe  is  needed  to  undertake  the  types 
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of  activities  currently  covered  in  rhe  McKinney  programs.  The  Administration  does  not,  by  the 
way,  propose  to  change  the  scope  of  these  activities.  Second,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  our 
concerns  are  in  regard  to  a  consolidated  program  so  that  as  you  examine  the  request  you  might 
do  so  in  light  of  these  concerns. 

In  our  view,  the  HUD  McKinney  Act  programs  are  not  optional  effons.  Without  them 
homeless  people  will  live,  and  will  die,  on  the  street.  These  are  critical  life  or  death  programs 
that  impact  single  adult  men,  many  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  problems  or  mental  illness; 
children;  working  people;  pregnant  women;  veterans;  disabled  people;  and  even  infants. 

1  should  also  mention  that,  after  years  of  revision  and  refinement,  and  although  far  from 
perfect  and  vastly  over-subscribed,  these  programs  work  well.  While  eventually  we  will  be  able 
to  remove  the,  pardon  the  expression,  safety  net  that  these  programs  represent,  at  the  moment 
they  are  badly  needed.  This  is  because  homeless  people  require  programs  tailored  to  their  needs. 
Until  the  so-called  mainstream  programs  are  adequately  funded  and  until  they  can  be  made  to 
respond  to  people  in  crisis,  we  must  look  to  the  McKinney  Act  and  other  homeless  programs  to 
help  people  keep  their  heads  above  water  and  to  re-establish  their  stability. 

You  may  ask  yourselves,  then,  if  the  homeless  programs  are  successful  in  ending 
homelessness  for  people,  why  must  we  continue  to  spend  more  and  more  money  on  them?  When 
can  we  begin  reducing  the  appropriations?  With  homelessness,  as  with  so  many  problems,  we 
never  invest  enough  in  prevention  and  in  permanent  solutions  to  make  any  real  dent  in  the 
numbers.  So,  while  the  programs  are  successfully  re-establishing  people  in  stable  living 
situations,  more  people  are  becoming  homeless  and  entering  the  homeless  system.  We  must, 
therefore,  encourage  you  to  continue  to  seek  adequate  funding  for  these  programs. 

The  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness  fully  supports  the  Administration's  request 
for  $1.25  billion  for  HUD  McKinney  Act  homeless  programs,  as  well  as  the  additional  15,000 
Section  8  vouchers  targeted  to  homeless  people.  We  very  much  appreciate  the  wonderful  work 
Secretary  Cisneros  is  doing  and  his  commitment  to  making  a  real  reduction  in  the  number  of 
homeless  people.  As  I  have  said,  the  HUD  McKinney  programs  are  desperately  needed  and 
vastiy  over-subscribed.  The  Administration's  requested  $1.25  billion  represents  an  increase  of 
$194  million  over  last  year's  appropriation  of  $826  million  for  the  HUD  McKinney  programs. 
This  relatively  modest  increase  may  surprise  you  if  you  have  heard  HUD's  oft-repeated  claim 
that  they  have  doubled  their  homeless  budget.  Let  me  explain.  When  they  speak  of  doubling  the 
budget,  they  include  $514  million  for  the  15,000  Section  8  vouchers  set  aside  for  homeless 
people.  These  Section  8  vouchers  are  really  set-asides  from  the  70,000  incremental  units  the 
Department  is  requesting  overall.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  quite  proper  targeting  of  vouchers  to 
those  citizens  of  the  nation  who  are  most  in  need  of  housing  -  the  homeless.  Of  the  $1.25 
billion  remaining,  you  must  subtract  the  $130  million  that  is  simply  being  transferred  in  toto  firom 
FEMA  to  HUD  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  and  the  $100  million  that  was 
funded  last  year  for  the  Innovative  Homeless  Demonstration  Program,  and  that  is  proposed  again 
this  year.  So  in  fact,  the  request  for  the  McKinney  Act  programs  increases  from  $826  million 
to  $1.02  billion,  or  $194  million  -  still  a  very  substantial  increase  but  not  the  doubling  that  has 
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been  advertised.  The  reason  I  make  so  much  of  this  distinction  is  that  those  seeking  to  restore 
other  cuts  in  the  HUD  budget  quite  naturally  look  to  the  newly  "doubled"  homeless  program  as 
a  source  of  this  funding.  So  it  is  important  to  recognize  that,  although  there  is  certainly  a 
substantial  increase,  the  budget  is  not  doubled. 

In  fact,  the  level  of  increase  is  commensurate  with  the  level  of  need  for  the  McKinney 
programs.  These  programs  are  vastly  over-subscribed,  and  even  an  increase  of  the  magnitude 
of  $190  million  will  not  meet  the  demand.  For  example  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  relevant 
information  about  FY  1993  funds,  which  are  those  most  recendy  disbursed.  There  were  1,371 
applications  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Program,  with  requests  totalling  $2,345  billion.  43 
awards  were  made  totalling  $88  million.  There  were  155  applications  for  the  SRO  Section  8 
Moderate  Rehab  Program  totalling  $366.4  million.  62  awards  were  made  totalling  $121  million. 
For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program,  215  applications  were  received  for  $473  million.  129  awards 
were  made  for  $305  million.  And,  for  a  competition  run  for  $25  million  of  the  Innovative 
Homeless  Demonstration  Program,  1,041  applications  were  received  requesting  $585  million. 
48  awards  were  made.  Of  course,  you  would  expect  and  indeed  hope  to  receive  more 
applications  than  you  could  fill  in  a  competitive  process,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  bit  beyond  the  pale. 
And  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  client  point  of  view,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  provider,  you  get 
an  even  more  exaggerated  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  need  as  opposed  to  the  scarcity  of  funds. 
The  Alliance  estimates  that  there  will  be  735,000  people  homeless  in  America  tonight.  Since 
1986  the  Supportive  Housing,  Shelter  +  Care  and  SRO  programs  have  created  only  52,800  beds  - 
-  serving  only  I'Jc  of  those  homeless  on  any  given  night.  Even  more  instructive  is  to  compare 
this  number  of  52,800  beds  with  the  figure  of  7  million  Americans  homeless  during  the  late 
1980s  --  the  figure  that  the  Administration  will  use  in  its  upcoming  Federal  Plan  to  end 
homelessness.  This  means  that  only  .7  of  1%  of  those  requiring  assistance  were  helped.  The 
Emergency  Shelter  Grant  program,  which  provides  a  more  rudimentary,  band-aid  type  of 
assistance,  is  estimated  to  have  served  203,028  people  in  FY91,  or  approximately  10%  of  those 
who  were  homeless  in  that  year. 

While  these  figiires  simplify  the  issue,  they  do  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  need 
vs.  federal  resources  available.  Even  with  substantial  state,  local  and  nonprofit  resources 
included,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

In  the  information  I  have  attached,  we  have  presented  recommended  appropriations  levels 
for  the  categorical  programs,  which  correspond  to  the  total  amount  in  the  Homeless  Grants 
Program.  In  terms  of  consolidation,  the  Alliance  has  not  yet  taken  a  position  because,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  Administration's  proposal.  In  general,  our  members 
have  not  been  in  favor  of  consolidation.  They  have  looked  to  the  federal  government  for 
leadership  on  the  issue  of  homelessness  because  local  governments  have  not  generally  been  in 
the  forefront  of  helping  homeless  people  --  most  have  concentrated  more  on  getting  rid  of 
homeless  people. 

However,  we  agree  with  HUD's  analysis  of  the  difficulties  and  draw-backs  of  the 
categorical  grant  approach.    We  have  been  working  with  them  to  design  a  consolidation  that 
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addresses  our  concerns  and  that  our  members  can  support,  and  we  still  hope  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  this.  We  would  ask  the  Subcommittee,  before  it  agrees  to  fully  fund  a  national 
Homeless  Grant  Program  as  opposed  to  the  categorical  programs  or  an  interim  demonstration, 
to  look  at  the  following  issues.  We  hope  that  you  will  help  us  to  make  certain  that  these  issues 
are  successfully  addressed  in  any  consolidation  of  the  programs. 

♦  Formula.  A  key  to  the  success  of  this  program  will  be  the  formula.  Is  it  fair  in 
distributing  the  resources  to  those  most  in  need?  Will  it  punish  the  communities  that 
have  done  a  good  job  of  going  after  federal  resources  by  taking  their  money  to  fiind  other 
communities  that  have  not  wanted  to  do  anything?  And  does  it  avoid  fragmenting  the 
resources  so  that  there  is  not  enough  in  any  one  locality  to  do  any  housing  production? 
We  are  very  concerned  that  if  the  money  goes  to  too  many  communities,  there  will  not 
be  enough  in  any  one  community  to  do  any  housing.  The  money  will  then  go  for 
services.  While  we  need  the  services,  we  do  not  need  them  to  be  funded  by  HUD.  We 
need  the  HUD  money  for  housing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  eligible 
communities  is  too  small,  that  means  too  much  of  the  problem  will  have  to  be  handled 
by  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  states,  putting  too  much  pressure  on  this  resource.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppon  the  program  until  we  see  the  formula  and  how 
it  plays  out. 

♦  Trigger.  What  will  happen  to  the  formula  process  if  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
pot,  either  because  it  has  not  been  appropriated,  or  not  requested?  We  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  trigger  or  threshold  below  which  the  funds  would  revert  to  a  competitive 
process. 

♦  Local  Control.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  solution  to  homelessness  is  local,  it  does  not 
always  rest  in  the  hands  of  local  governments.  Localities  have  not  generally  been  friendly 
to  homeless  people.  In  fact,  many  of  our  members  ^preciate  the  federal  competitive 
programs  mainly  because  they  give  them  the  ability  to  go  around  their  local  governments, 
which  at  best  are  inactive,  and  at  worst  are  actively  fighting  to  get  rid  of  homeless  people 
~  not  help  them.  You  can  imagine  our  concern,  tfien,  about  the  prospect  of  giving  the 
homelessness  assistance  money  to  local  governments.  We  need  adequate  protections  that 
require  the  full,  decision-making  participation  of  nonprofits  in  the  design  of  local 
strategies  for  helping  homeless  people.  We  also  request  that  there  be  an  accountable 
method  by  which  local  governments  decide  how  to  disburse  funds  to  nonprofits  and  other 
entities. 

♦  Timing.  Homelessness  is  a  crisis  situation.  Gaps  in  service  to  alter  programs  for  the  sake 
of  "reorganization"  or  for  political  reasons  may  be  an  inconvenience  to  us,  but  to 
homeless  people  they  are  life  and  death  mattcn.  We  are  concerned  always  about  the  cost 
of  program  reorganization.  We  must  take  care  that  there  are  no  gaps  in  service  because 
of  start-up  time,  reorganization  or  the  like.  HUD's  dismal  record  of  spending  funds  must 
not  be  further  handicapped  by  this  process,  but  improved. 
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VA 

The  Depanment  of  Veterans  Affairs  under  the  fine  leadership  of  Secretary  Brown,  has 
stepped  forward  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  helping  homeless  veterans.  We  applaud  and 
encourage  this  effort.  While  we  do  not  generally  favor  emphasis  on  veteran-specific  programs 
for  homeless  veterans,  preferring  that  they  share  in  the  more  substantial  resources  available  to 
them  through  mainstream  programs,  there  are  many  things  that  are  best  accomplished  by  veterans 
helping  veterans.  In  general  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  funds  its  homeless  programs 
through  set-asides  in  its  budget.  These  important  efforts  include  the  Homeless  Chronically 
Mentally  111  Veterans  program,  Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans  program.  Compensated 
Work  Therapy/Therapeutic  Residence  program.  Comprehensive  Homeless  Centers,  and  other 
excellent  efforts.  We  encourage  you  to  provide  adequate  resources  to  expand  these  efforts  in 
keeping  with  the  Department's  recommendations.  In  particular,  we  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  VA's  joint  supportive  housing  program  with  HUD  in  which  HUD  provides  750 
Section  8  vouchers.  We  would  encourage  HUD  to  increase  this  number  to  1,000  vouchers  in  FY 
1995.  Also,  the  new  $5  million  initiative  by  which  VA  contracts  with  nonprofit  and  public  sector 
service  providers  to  provide  assistance  to  homeless  veterans  should  be  expanded. 

FEMA 

The  Alliance  recommends  full  funding  of  $130  million  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program.  Our  members  do  not  suppon  moving  the  program  from  FEMA  to  HUD. 
FEMA  does  a  superb  job  of  distributing  these  resources,  usually  within  the  first  few  months  of 
a  fiscal  year.  Their  outlays  on  the  program,  quite  properly,  are  100%  in  the  first  year.  If  only 
HUD  could  even  aspire  to  the  same  type  of  record.  The  move  of  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  to  HUD  is  ostensibly  proposed  for  purposes  of  coordination,  yet  there  is  no 
coordination  activity  anticipated  by  HUD,  which  will  try  to  run  the  program  just  as  FEMA  has 
done.    If  it  is  not  broken,  why  fix  it? 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  needs  of  the  most  vulnerable  of  Americans,  the  homeless.  These 
McKinney  programs  to  help  homeless  people  are  relatively,  small  and  the  nonprofits  that  operate 
them  work  on  a  shoestring.   Please  help  them  to  meet  this  most  critical  need.   Thank  you. 
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Attachment 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
HUD  McKjnneyAct  Programs 

Supportive  Housing  Program 

This  piDgnm  is  designed  to  promote  the  development  of  supportive  bousing  and  soviccs  for  homeless 
people  to  help  them  transition  to  independent  living.  Funds  may  be  used  for 

•  Innovative  transitional  housing  for  homeless  individuals  and  families  to  help  them  move 
to  permanent  housing  within  24  months,  with  a  possibility  of  6  months  of  follow-up  services. 

•  Permanent  Housing  for  person  with  disabilities  provided  in  conjunction  with  supportive 
services  for  independent  living. 

•  Supportive  services  for  homeless  individuals,  who  do  not  reside  in  supportive  housing. 

Funds  may  be  used  for  acquisition,  rehab,  new  construction,  leasing,  operating  costs,  and  supportive  services. 
The  eligible  applicants  are  States,  local  govenmients,  other  governmental  entities,  private,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  community  mental  health  associations.    Grantees  are  selected  through  a  national  competition.    FY  1994 
Authorization  Level:  $212.5  million 
Appropriations  History 


FY  1991 
FY  1992: 
FY  1993; 
FY  1994 


$150  million 
$150 
$150 
$334 


Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:  $345  million 
Rural  Homeless  Housing  Assistance 

This  program  provides  grants  to  nonproGt  organizations  and  county  and  local  govenmients  to  provide  direct 
emergency  assistance,  homeless  prevention  assistance,  and  access  to  permanent  housing  and  supportive  services  to 
homeless  families  and  individuals.  Each  year,  not  more  than  20%  of  the  fiinds  appropriated  can  be  used  by  eligible 
organizations  for  capacity  building  to  include  payment  of  operating  costs  and  staff  retention.  Also  within  this 
program,  not  less  than  50%  of  the  funds  must  be  directed  to  communities  with  populations  of  less  than  10,000.  FY 
1994  Authorization  Level;  $31.2  million 
Appropriations  History 

FY  1993:         $0  million 

FY  1994:         Up  to  $20  million 
Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:  $37  million 

Safe  Havens  for  Homeless  Individuals  Demonstration  Program 

This  program  provides  five  year  grants  to  nonprofit  corporations,  public  nonprofit  organizations.  States,  or 
units  of  general  local  government  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  providing  very  tow  cost  housing,  to  be  known  as 
safe  havens,  to  homeless  persons  who,  at  the  time,  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  participate  in  mental  health  treatment 
programs  or  to  receive  other  supportive  services.  In  addition,  grantees  must  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which,  after 
a  period  of  residence  in  a  safe  haven,  residents  are  willing  to  participate  in  mental  health,  substance  abuse,  or  other 
types  of  treatment  programs.  These  programs  are  to  examine  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  safe  haven  model  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  safe  havens  may  be  used  to  provide  accommodations  and  low-demand  services  and  referrals 
for  their  clients.  FY  1994  Authorization  Level:  $64  million 
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Appropriations  History 

FY  1993:         $0  million 

FY  1994:         Up  to  $50  million 
Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:  $50  million 

Single  Room  Occupancy  (SRO')  Section  8  Mod  Rehab  Program 

This  program  provides  funds  under  an  annual  contributions  contiact  to  local  public  bousing  authorities 
(PHAs)  to  make  rental  assistance  payments  to  participating  owners  of  rental  property  on  behalf  of  homeless 
individuals.  PHAs  are  responsible  for  selecting  properties  that  are  suitable  for  assistance  and  for  identifying  landlords 
who  are  willing  to  participate.  The  PHAs  and  the  landlord  enter  into  an  agreement  to  make  repairs  to  meet  HUD 
standards.  While  this  program  does  not  provide  rehab  monies,  the  cost  of  rehab  can  be  reflected  in  the  contract  rents 
which  also  contain  the  costs  of  owner,  maintaining,  and  managing  the  property.  Under  the  1992  Affordable  Housing 
Act,  non-profits  became  eligible  applicants  such  that  all  functions  listed  upon  for  PHAs  could  be  done  by  nonprofit 
entities.   The  final  rule  to  initiate  this  change  has  not  been  issued  by  HUD. 

Funds  are  award  through  a  national  competition,  and  if  selected,  agencies  receive  rental  assistance  payments 
for  10  years.  FY  1994  Authorization  Level:   $109.4  million 
Appropriations  History 


FY  1991 

$105  million 

FY  1992 

$105 

FY  1993 

$105 

FY  1994 

$150 

Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:    $  205  million 

Shelter  Plus  Care  Program 

This  program  is  designed  to  link  federally  provided  rental  assistance  with  locally  supplied  supportive 
services  for  hard-to-serve  homeless  people  with  disabilities  (primarily  those  who  arc  seriously  mentally  ill,  have 
chronic  substance  abuse  problems,  or  AIDS)  and  their  families.  Rental  assistance,  based  on  rcasonableness,  is 
provided  through  four  components: 

1)  Tenant-Based  Rental  Assistance  -  grants  for  5  years  of  rental  assistance  for  participants  to  reside  in 
housing  of  their  choice. 

2)  Sponsor-Based  Rental  Assistance  -  provides  grants  to  provide  rental  assistance  through  a  contract  with 
sponsor  organizations  over  a  S-year  period.  Sponsors  may  be  non-proPits  organizations  or  community 
mental  health  agencies. 

3)  Project-based  Rental  Assistance  -  provides  grants  to  provide  rental  assistance  to  the  owner  of  an  existing 
structure,  where  the  owner  agrees  to  lease  the  subsidized  units  to  paiticipants.  This  can  be  a  five  or  ten  year 
contract  depending  on  whether  the  owner  rehab  the  units. 

4)  Single-Room  Occupancy  (SRO)  for  Homeless  Individuals  -  provides  grants  for  rental  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  moderate  rehab  of  vacant  single-room  occupancy  housing  units.  Similar  to  the  SRO 
Section  8  Mod  Rehab  Program.   FY  1994  Authorization  Level:  $277.7  million 

Appropriations  History 


FY  1991 

$0  million 

FY  1992 

$110.5 

FY  1993 

$266 

FY  1994 

$124 

Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:  $  278  million 
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Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Program 

Tbis  program  provides  grants  to  States,  metropolitan  cities,  uiban  counties,  and  tenitoiies  according  to  the 
formula  used  for  Community  Development  Block  Grants  (COBG).  Eligible  activities  include  renovation,  major 
icbabilitation,  or  conversion  of  buildings  for  use  as  emergency  shelters  for  the  homeless.  With  ccilain  limitations, 
grantees  may  also  spend  fiinds  on  essential  social  services  for  the  homeless,  including  homeless  prevention  efforts. 
In  addition,  grantees  may  spend  funds  on  operating  costs.  To  receive  a  grant,  you  must  have  an  approved  CHAS. 
FY  1994  Authorization  level:  $143.8  million 
Appropriations  History 


1991: 

$73.2  million 

1992: 

$73.2 

1993: 

$50 

1994: 

$115 

Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:  $  75  million 

HVD  NON-MCKINNEY  PROGRAMS 

Innovative  Homeless  Initiatives  Demonstration  Program 

This  program  requites  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Uiban  Development  to  establish  a  demonstration 
under  which  it  may  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  under  this  section  to:  1)  metropolitan  cities,  urban 
counties,  Indian  trilies,  and  private  non-profit  organizations  to  assist  them  in  implementing  work  plans  to  provide 
a  continuum  of  care  for  homeless  people;  and  2)  to  States,  units  of  general  local  government,  Indian  Uibti,  and 
private  non-proGt  organizations  to  assist  them  in  canying  out  innovative  programs  to  assist  homeless  individuals. 
For  FY  1994,  there  was  S7S  million  available  to  HUD  for  areas  they  designated  under  category  one  and  $25  million 
available  for  category  numlier  two.  The  $25  million  was  allocated  by  HUD  using  a  national  competition. 
Appropriations  History 

FY  1994:         $100  million 
Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:   $30  million 

Housing  Opportunities  for  Persons  With  AIDS  fHOPWA)  (Not  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
Homeless  Assistance  Grants  Program) 

This  program  uses  90%  of  its  funds  to  provide  States  and  localities  with  an  entitlement  grant  based  on  a 
formula  devised  around  the  number  of  AIDS  cases.  These  funds  are  to  l>e  used  to  provide  resources  and  incentives 
to  devise  long-term  strategies  for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  persons  with  AIDS.  Ten  percent  of  tlie  funds  are 
available  to  Ik  competitively  awarded  as  grants  to  Slate  and  local  govcmmenis  and  non-profit  organizations.  Tbis 
10%  is  fiiitber  divided  for  those  projects  with  special  significance  and  ttiose  projects  in  non-qualifying  areas.  FY 
1994  Authorization  Level:  $1563  million 
Appropriations  History 


FY  1992: 

$50  million 

FY  1993: 

$100 

FY  1994: 

$156.3 

Alliance  Recommendation  for  FY  1995:  $312  million 
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Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
AIMEE  R.  BERENSON,  ATOS  ACTON  COUNCIL 

Mr,  Thornton.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Aimee  Berenson,  Legis- 
lative Counsel  for  the  AIDS  Action  Council.  And  you  are  welcome, 
Ms.  Berenson.  I  have  your  prepared  testimony  before  us  that  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  hearing  in  its  entirety,  includ- 
ing the  statistical  tables  that  are  annexed.  I  ask  that  you  summa- 
rize that  testimony  as  you  wish. 

Ms.  Berenson.  Thank  you.  Grood  morning.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Members  of  the  subcommittee,  especially  Chairman  Stokes  for  his 
strong  leadership. 

Mr.  Thornton.  He  has  done  a  great  job  on  this  and  I  will  com- 
municate to  him  your  expression. 

Ms.  Berenson.  I  appreciate  that.  He  has  really  provided  very 
strong  leadership,  particularly  with  regard  to  AIDS  housing  issues. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  people  living  with  AIDS  and  their  families 
across  this  country  to  let  you  know  how  critical  adequate  housing 
is  and  to  alert  you  to  the  incredible  crisis  that  we  are  facing  in  the 
fiscal  year  1995  appropriations  process. 

HUD's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  proposals  threaten  to  eviscerate 
hard-won  gains  we  have  made  in  creating  affordable,  supportive 
housing  for  people  living  with  HIV  and  AIDS. 

If  Congress  were  to  enact  HUD's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  propos- 
als, people  with  AIDS  who  do  not  have  housing  will  die  pre- 
maturely. They  will  die  before  their  time — in  our  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms,  in  shelters,  on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  Homelessness 
kills  people  with  AIDS,  and  in  this  country,  no  one  should  die  a 
premature  death  because  they  didn't  have  a  roof  over  their  head, 
a  bed  of  their  own  to  rest  in,  and  a  home  in  which  they  can  live — 
and  die — with  their  friends  and  family  around  them. 

Affordable,  supportive  housing  is  critical  to  prevent  the  early 
onset  of  illness  and  to  maintaining  the  quality  of  life  of  people  with 
HIV  and  their  families.  Many  people  with  AIDS  still  face  illegal 
eviction  from  their  homes  when  it  discovered  they  have  AIDS; 
many  others  lose  their  housing  when,  because  of  illness  and  lost 
wages,  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  or  mortgage;  and  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people  with  AIDS  are  already  homeless  when  they 
become  ill  and  find  themselves  shuffled  between  hospitads,  medi- 
cally unsafe  shelters,  and  the  streets  at  an  enormous  cost  to  their 
health  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

Tragically,  HUD's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  reflects  a  total 
failure  to  understand  this  situation.  The  most  glaring  evidence  of 
this  is  HUD's  proposal  to  flat-fund  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportuni- 
ties Act.  This  act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1990,  empowers  local  com- 
munities to  devise  appropriate  and  effective  housing  strategies  for 
community  members  with  HIV  and  their  families.  Funding  under 
the  act  may  be  used  by  communities  to  develop  any  of  the  broad 
range  of  housing  and  support  services  to  meet  their  needs  from  in- 
formation and  coordination  services  to  rental  assistance  to  commu- 
nity residences. 
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AHOA  funds  are  going  to  community  and  States  across  the  coun- 
try, ranging  from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  to  Texas  to  California.  In 
1995,  at  least  10  new  jurisdictions  will  qualify  for  formula  grants 
based  on  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  they  have.  HUD's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request  would  actually  result  in  a  cut  of  funding  for 
cities  and  States  already  receiving  AHOA  grants,  because  of  impact 
of  the  additional  jurisdictions  qualifjdng  for  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

Thus  housing  projects  in  rural  communities  and  others  will  be 
unable  to  continue,  much  less  to  expand  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing need.  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  provide  $312  million  for  the 
AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  in  fiscal  year  1995,  so  that  this 
community-based,  community-controlled  program  can  provide  des- 
perately needed  housing  for  people  living  with  HIV  and  AIDS. 

The  AIDS  Housing  Opportunity  Act  is  our  primary  concern,  since 
it  is  the  only  federally  sponsored  HIV-specific  housing  program. 
This  program  alone,  however,  cannot  possibly  meet  the  chronic 
housing  needs  of  people  with  AIDS,  especially  for  those  living  in 
communities  who  do  not  qualify  for  AHOA  formula  grants. 

In  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  Con- 
gress legislatively  reversed  HUD's  historical  policy  of  denjdng  peo- 
ple with  HIV  and  AIDS  access  to  Federal  housing  programs  for  the 
disabled  by  declaring  that  people  with  HIV/AIDS  are  eligible  for 
these  programs.  This  victory  could  be  rendered  meaningless  if  the 
fiscal  year  1995  for  Section  811  and  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  and  Sup- 
portive Housing  programs  of  the  McKinney  Act  are  adopted. 

HUD  proposes  flat-funding  the  Section  811  program — a  request 
we  strongly  oppose.  We  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  $445  million 
for  the  Section  811  program  in  fiscal  year  1995,  which  will  allow 
a  500  unit  set-aside  for  people  with  MDS  without  decreasing  the 
availability  of  units  for  people  with  other  disabilities. 

Quite  frankly,  we  were  stunned  by  HUD's  proposal  to  eliminate 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  and  Support- 
ive Housing  programs  for  the  McKinney  Act.  Altogether,  HUD  is 
proposing  to  eliminate  almost  $640  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
McKinney  Act  program  funding  to  fund  a  nonexistent  "Homeless 
Assistance"  block  grant  program,  under  which  HUD  intends  to  pro- 
vide only  $152  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1992,  only  $20  mil- 
lion of  which  is  likely  to  go  for  housing. 

Thus  HUD  proposes  defunding  the  program  struggling  to  serve 
the  special  needs  of  homeless  in  order  to  fund  a  new  program  that 
may  not  in  fact  serve  this  population;  currently  there  are  statutory 
or  regulatory  provisions  governing  who  is  eligible  for  new  grants, 
what  activities  may  be  funded,  how  grants  will  be  applied  for  or 
administered,  or  how  HUD  will  oversee  or  implement  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

We  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  $278  million  for  the  Shelter 
Plus  Care  program  and  $400  milUon  for  the  Supportive  Housing 
program  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  ensure  that  these  critical  programs 
are  not  eliminated  before  we  are  promised  and  realize  that  ade- 
quate replacement  programs  are  authorized  by  Congress  and  im- 
plemented by  HUD. 

The  one  positive  note  in  HUD's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  requests 
is  the  Section  8  rental  assistance  program.  We  support  HUD's  re- 
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quest  for  $2.2  billion  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  urge 
Congress  to  appropriate  these  funds,  which  will  provide  a  substan- 
tial number  of  new  Section  8  rental  assistance  vouchers  to  help 
meet  the  need. 

Unfortunately,  the  Section  8  rental  assistance  program  is  the 
only  positive  note  in  an  otherwise  devastatingly  bad  HUD  fiscal 
year  1995  budget.  HUD's  budget  requests  for  the  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunities  Act,  the  Section  811  program,  and  the  McKinney  Act 
programs  would  result  in  a  severe  funding  crisis  for  housing  pro- 
grams serving  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS  across  this  Nation.  There 
are  too  many  people  living  with  HIV  and  AIDS,  this  funding  crisis 
will  mean  premature  death. 

We  urge  you  to  prevent  this  tragedy  from  occurring.  We  urge  you 
to  adopt  the  appropriations  requests  outlined  in  our  testimony  so 
that  communities  across  this  country  can  continue  to  meet  the  crit- 
ical housing  needs  of  their  citizens  with  HIV  and  AIDS. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Your  prepared  testimony  is 
a  powerful  set  of  recommendations,  and  you  have  actually  im- 
proved upon  it  by  the  eloquence  of  your  summary  and  delivery,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Berenson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AIMEE  R.  BERENSON,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

AIDS  ACTION  COUNCIL 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA/HUD 

MAY  3-5,  1994 
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AIDS  ACTION  COUNCIL 

FY  95  FUNDING  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  HUD  PROGRAMS 

SERVING  PEOPLE  WITH  HIV/AIDS 


Program 

FY  94  Level 

FY95Pres. 
Req. 

AAC  FY  95 
Reconun.** 

AHOA 
(HOPWA) 

$156  million 

$156  million 

$312  million 

Shelter  Pius 
Care 

$123  million 

ZERO 

$273  million 

Supportive 

Housing 

(McKinney) 

$334  million 

ZERO 

$400  million 

Secuon  811 

$387  million 

$387  million 

$445  million 

Incremental 
Rent  Assistance 

$1.33  billion 

$2.74  billion 

$2.74  billion 

Section  8 
Rental  AssL 

$900  million 

$2.2  billion 

$2.2  billion 

'  These  requcsb  reflect  our  bat  estimates  of  the  need. 
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Good  morning.  My  name  is  Aimee  Berenson,  and  I  am  Legislative  Counsel  for  AIDS 
Action  Council,  the  Washington  representative  of  over  1000  community  organizations  across  the 
nation  serving  people  with  HIV/AIDS.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of 
this  Subcommittee,  especially  Congressman  Stokes,  for  the  strong  leadership  you  have  provided 
on  AIDS  housing  issues  in  the  past,  and  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today  about 
the  critical  housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV/AIDS. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  people  living  with  HIV/ AIDS  and  their  families  across  this 
nation,  to  let  you  know  how  critical  adequate  housing  is  to  them,  and  to  alert  you  to  the 
incredible  crisis  we  are  facing  in  the  FY  95  appropriations  process. 

We  have  fought  long  and  hard  to  create  and  fund  housing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  living  with  HIV/ AIDS,  their  families,  and  their  communities,  and  to  ensure  that  people 
with  HIV/AIDS  are  not  denied  access  to  federal  housing  programs  for  the  homeless  and  the 
disabled.  Yet  today  we  are  faced  with  an  FY  95  budget  proposal  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  that  threatens  to  eviscerate  the  hard-won  gains  we  have 
made.  I  want  to  be  clear  about  what  the  numbers  and  programs  I  am  about  to  discuss  really 
mean  to  us.  If  this  Congress  were  to  enact  HUD's  FY  95  budget  proposals,  people  with  AIDS 
who  do  not  have  housing  will  die  prematurely.  They  will  die  before  their  time  --  in  our  hospital 
emergency  rooms,  in  shelters,  on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  Homelessness  kills  people  with  AIDS, 
and  in  this  country  no-one  should  die  a  premature  death  because  they  didn't  have  a  roof  over 
their  head,  a  bed  of  their  own  to  rest  in,  a  home  in  which  they  can  live  --  and  die  —  with  their 
friends  and  family  around  them. 

Adequate,  affordable  housing  is  crucial  to  preventing  the  early  onset  of  illness  and  to 
maintaining  the  quality  of  life  for  HIV  infected  individuals  and  their  families.  Despite  some 
progress,  people  living  with  HIV/AIDS  continue  to  face  a  staggering  array  of  barriers  to 
obtaining  and  maintaining  affordable,  appropriate  housing.  Despite  Federal  and  State  anti- 
discrimination laws,  many  people  with  AIDS  still  face  illegal  eviction  from  their  homes  when 
it  is  discovered  they  have  AIDS;  many  others  lose  their  housing  when,  as  a  result  of  illness  and 
lost  wages,  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  or  mortgage;  and  a  growing  number  of  people  with 
HIV/ AIDS  are  already  homeless  when  they  become  ill  and  find  themselves  shuffled  between 
acute  care  hospitals,  medically  unsafe  shelter  facilities,  and  the  streets,  at  an  enormous  cost  to 
their  health  and  to  the  taxpayers.  Children  with  HIV  may  spend  their  lives  in  acute  care  hospitals 
because  there  is  no  adequate  housing  for  them  and  their  families.  Women  with  AIDS,  especially 
those  who  have  children,  often  find  themselves  unable  to  access  the  few  AIDS  residential 
programs  that  do  exist. 

Tragically,  HUD  refuses  to  acknowledge  this  crisis,  as  evidenced  by  HUD's  FY  95  budget 
requests.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  evidence  of  this  is  HUD's  proposal  to  flat-fund  the  AIDS 
Housing  Opportunities  Act  (also  known  as  the  HOPWA  program).  The  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunities  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1990,  empowers  local  communities  with  the  resources 
to  devise  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  housing  strategies  for  community  members  with 
HIV/AIDS  and  their  families.    Funding  under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  communities  to  develop 
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any  of  a  broad  range  of  housing  and  support  services  to  meet  their  needs,  whether  those  needs 
are  for  housing  information  and  coordination  services,  short-term  supported  housing,  rental 
assistance  for  low  income  persons  with  HIV/AIDS,  or  community  residences. 

Ninety  percent  of  AHOA  funding  is  distributed  by  HUD  through  a  formula  grant  directly 
to  cities  and  States  hardest  hit  by  the  AIDS  epidemic.  HUD  awards  the  remaining  ten  percent 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  projects  of  national  significance. 

AHOA  funds  are  going  to  communities  in  states  across  the  country,  ranging  from  New 
Jersey  to  Ohio  to  Texas  to  California.  These  funds  allow  localities  and  states  to  provide  a 
continuum  of  housing  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS,  reducing  unnecessary  hospital  costs  and 
keeping  people  healthier  longer. 

In  1995,  at  least  10  new  jurisdictions  will  qualify  for  formula  grants  based  on  the  number 
of  AIDS  cases  they  have.'  Yet  the  Administration's  FY  95  Budget  proposal  does  not  seek  any 
new  funding  for  the  AHOA  in  FY  95,  reflecting  a  real  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  housing  for  people  with  HIV/ AIDS.  HUD's  FY  95  budget  request  would  actually 
result  in  a  cut  in  funding  for  cities  and  states  that  are  already  receiving  AHOA  grants,  because 
of  the  additional  jurisdictions  qualifying  for  formula  grants  in  FY  95.  Thus  housing  projects  in 
your  communities,  and  communities  across  this  nation,  will  be  unable  to  continue,  much  less  to 
expand  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  need. 

In  fact,  the  AHOA  has  been  chronically  underfunded;  despite  the  fact  that  the  Act  was 
enacted  in  1990,  no  funds  were  appropriated  until  fiscal  1992.  For  FY  92,  Congress  appropriated 
only  $50  million  of  the  then-authorized  amount  of  $156.6  million  for  the  vitally  important 
programs  in  this  Act.  In  1992,  the  Act  was  reauthorized,  and  FY  93  and  FY  94  authorization 
levels  were  arbiu-arily  reduced  to  $100  million  and  $156  million  respectively,  despite  the  growing 
numbers  of  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS  who  desperately  needed  housing.  Fortunately,  Congress 
did  the  right  thing  by  appropriating  the  fully  authorized  amounts  for  FY  93  and  FY  94,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  FY  94  authorization  level  was,  in  reality,  the  appropriate  figure  back  in  FY 
92;  since  FY  92,  the  number  of  cases  of  AIDS  has  more  than  doubled  in  this  country. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  living  with  HIV/ AIDS  and  their  families 
in  those  communities,  to  a.sk  you  to  provide  $312  million  for  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities 
Act  in  FY  95,  so  that  this  community-based,  community-controlled  program  can  provide  the 
critical  housing  so  desperately  needed.  On  their  behalf,  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  those  dollars 


'  In  FY  93,  43  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (EMSAs)  and  States  qualified  for  formula  grants; 
in  FY  94  that  number  rose  to  54.  A  list  of  the  EMSAs  and  States  receiving  FY  94  AHOA 
formula  grants  is  attached.  In  FY  95,  at  least  six  new  metropolitan  areas  are  expected  to  be 
eligible  for  formula  grants:  Dutchess  County,  NY;  Austin,  TX;  Santa  Rosa/Petaluma,  CA; 
Vineland/Bridgeion,  NJ;  San  Antonio,  TX;  and  Caquas,  Puerto  Rico.  A  number  of  as-yet 
unidentified  .states  will  probably  newly-qualify  for  formula  grants  in  FY  95  as  well. 
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represent  life  or  death  for  many  people  with  HIV/AIDS. 

The  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  is  our  primary  concern,  since  it  is  the  only 
federally-sponsored  housing  program  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  acute  housing  needs  of 
people  with  HIV/ AIDS.  This  program  alone,  however,  cannot  possibly  meet  the  chronic  housing 
needs  of  people  with  HIV/AIDS,  especially  for  the  many  people  living  with  HIV/AIDS  in 
communities  that  do  not  qualify  for  HOPWA  formula  grants. 

In  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  Congress  legislatively  reversed 
HUD's  historical  policy  of  denying  people  with  HIV/ AIDS  access  to  federal  housing  programs 
for  people  with  disabilities,  by  clarifying  that  people  with  HIV/AIDS  are  eligible  for  these 
programs.  However,  we  fear  that  having  fmally  won  access  to  these  housing  programs,  our 
victory  will  be  rendered  meaningless  in  light  of  the  Administration's  FY  95  budget  proposals  for 
programs  such  as  Section  8 1 1  and  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  and  Supportive  Housing  programs  of  the 
McKinney  Act,  which  serve  homeless  individuals  and  persons  with  disabilities,  including 
HIV/AIDS. 

With  regard  to  the  Section  81 1  program,  HUD  proposes  flat-funding  —  a  request  which 
we  strongly  oppose.  The  Section  8 1 1  program  provides  supportive  housing  for  persons  with 
disabilities,  to  enable  them  to  live  independently  in  accommodations  designed  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  We  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  $445  million  for  the  Section  81 1  program  in  FY 
95,  which  will  allow  a  500  unit  set-aside  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS  without  decreasing  the 
availability  of  units  for  people  with  other  disabilities.  By  directing  HUD  to  set-aside  500  units 
for  people  with  HIV/AIDS,  as  was  done  in  1991,  Congress  can  ensure  the  inclusion  of  jjeople 
with  HIV/ AIDS  in  this  program. 

With  regard  to  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  and  Supportive  Housing  programs  of  the  McKinney 
Act,  I  must  tell  you  that  quite  frankly,  we  were  stunned  by  HUD's  proposal  to  eliminate  funding 
in  FY  95  for  these  McKinney  Act  programs  so  HUD  can  fund  a  new  "Homeless  Assistance 
Grants"  program.  HUD  proposes  eliminating  funding  for  Shelter  Plus  Care,  a  program  that 
provides  permanent  housing  for  homeless  individuals  who  have  chemical  dependency,  mental 
illness,  or  AIDS,  and  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Program,  which  provides  both  transitional  and 
•permanent  supportive  housing  and  services  to  homeless  people  with  disabilities,  including 
HIV/AIDS. 

HUD  makes  these  proposals  despite  alarming  reports  in  recent  years  by  the  National 
Commission  on  AIDS,  which  estimated  that  15  percent  of  homeless  people  are  HIV  positive  and 
that  this  number  is  growing,  and  which  reported  that  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  found  an 
HIV  infection  rate  of  up  to  21.4  percent  in  selected  homeless  populations  in  the  United  States. 
HUD  wants  to  defund  the  programs  struggling  to  serve  this  population,  in  order  to  fund  a 
program  for  which  there  are  no  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions  governing  who  is  eligible  for 
grants,  what  activities  may  be  funded,  how  grants  will  be  applied  for  or  administered,  or  how 
HUD  will  oversee  and  implement  the  new  program. 
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Altogether,  HUD  is  proposing  to  eliminate  almost  $640  million  in  FY  94  McKinney  Act 
program  funding,  to  fund  a  non-existent  program,  under  which  HUD  proposes  to  provide  only 
$152  million  in  outlays  for  FY  95. 

The  one  positive  note  in  HUD's  FT  95  budget  requests  is  the  Section  8  rental  assistance 
program,  which  provides  rental  assistance  to  low-income  households.  This  program  has  been 
used  to  maintain  housing  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS  who  otherwise  would  face  homelessness, 
and  we  believe  it  is  an  important  housing  assistance  mechanism  in  many  communities  and  should 
be  available  to  more  people.  We  support  HUD's  request  for  $2.2  billion  for  this  program  in  FY 
95,  and  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  these  funds  to  provide  sufficient  numbers  of  new  Section 
8  rental  assistance  vouchers  to  help  meet  the  need. 

Unfortunately,  the  Section  8  program  is  the  only  positive  note  in  an  otherwise 
devastatingly  bad  HUD  FY  95  budget.  HUD's  budget  requests  for  the  AHOA,  the  Section  811 
program,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  for  the  McKinney  Act  programs,  are  terribly  inadequate  and 
reflect  a  total  lack  of  understanding  of  the  housing  problems  facing  this  nation. 

1  cannot  overemphasize  the  devastating  result  that  HUD's  FY  95  budget  proposal  would 
have  on  people  living  with  HIV/AIDS.  Combined  with  HUD's  proposal  to  flat-fund  HOPWA 
and  the  Section  81 1  program,  HUD's  FY  95  budget  plan  to  eliminate  funding  for  McKinney  Act 
programs  would  result  in  a  severe  funding  crisis  for  housing  programs  serving  people  with 
HIV/AIDS  across  the  nation  -  and  for  too  many  people  living  with  HIV/AIDS,  this  funding 
crisis  will  mean  premature  death. 

I  urge  you  to  prevent  this  tragedy  from  occurring.  As  I  said  earlier,  this  Subcommittee 
has  shown  leadership  on  this  issue  in  the  past,  and  today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  we 
implore  you  to  adopt  the  appropriations  requests  I've  outlined  here,  so  that  communities  across 
this  country  can  begin  to  meet  the  critical  housing  needs  of  their  citizens  with  HIV  and  AIDS. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  you  today. 
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FY  94  AHOA  METROPOLITAN  AREA  FORMULA  GRANT  RECIPIENTS* 


EMS  As  FY  94  Grant  (in  thousands) 

Atlanta,  GA  3133 

Baltimore,  MD  1503 

Bergen-Passaic,  NJ  784 

Boston,  MA  1553 

Chicago,  ILL  3096 

DaUas,  TX  3105 

Denver.  CO  1406 

Detroit,  Ml  1126 

FT  Lauderdale.  FLA  2600 

Houston,  TX  4584 

Jacksonville,  FLA  1776 

Jersey  City,  NJ  1290 

Kansas  City,  MO/KS  1094 

Los  Angeles,  CA  9205 

Miami,  FLA  5128 

Nassau-Suffolk.  NY  940 

New  Orleans,  LA  991 

New  York,  NY  32221 

Newark,  NJ  3368 

Oakland,  CA  1893 

Orange  County,  CA  947 

Orlando,  FLA  1511 

Philedelphia,  PA  2252 

Phoenix,  AZ  793 

Portland,  OR  664 

Riverside-San  Bemadino,  CA  885 

San  Diego,  CA  2039 

San  Francisco,  CA  11614 

San  Juan,  PR  4283 

Seattle,  WA  1035 
St.  Louis,  MO  800 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  FLA  1614 

Washington  D.C.-MD-VA-WV  MSA  3390 

West  Palm  Beach,  FLA  1824 


*Based  on  information  provided  by  HUD. 
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FY  94  AHOA  STATE  FORMULA  GRANT  RECIPffiNTS* 


States 


FY  94  Grant  (in  thousands) 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Lx>uisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


793 
3546 
1320 
2173 
836 
781 
659 
756 
612 
1524 
1721 
1198 
1598 
613 
1060 
1267 
916 
869 
2747 
964 


*Based  on  information  provided  by  HUD. 
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FY  94  AHOA  METROPOLITAN  AREA  FORMULA  GRANT  RECIPIENTS 


EMSAs 


FY  94  Grant  (in  thousands) 


Atlanta,  GA 

Baltimore,  MD 

Bergen-Passaic,  NJ 

Boston,  MA 

Chicago,  ILL 

Dallas,  TX 

Denver,  CO 

Detroit,  MI 

FT  Lauderdale,  FLA 

Houston,  TX 

Jacksonville,  FLA 

Jersey  City,  NJ 

Kansas  City,  MO/KS 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Miami,  FLA 

Nassau-Suffolk,  NY 

New  Orleans,  LA 

New  York,  NY 

Newark,  NJ 

Oakland.  CA 

Orange  County,  CA 

Orlando,  FLA 

Philedelphia,  PA 

Phoenix,  AZ 

Poiiland,  OR 

Riverside-San  Bemadino,  CA 

San  Diego,  CA 

San  Francisco,  CA 

San  Juan,  PR 

Seattle,  WA 

St.  Louis,  MO 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  FLA 

Washington  D.C.-MD-VA-WV  MSA 

West  Palm  Beach,  FLA 


3133 

1503 

784 

1553 

3096 

3105 

1406 

1126 

2600 

4584 

1776 

1290 

1094 

9205 

5128 

940 

991 

32221 

3368 

1893 

947 

1511 

2252 

793 

664 

885 

2039 

11614 

4283 

1035 

800 

1614 

3390 

1824 
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FY  94  AHOA  STATE  FORMULA  GRANT  RECIPIENTS 


States 

Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


FT  94  Grant  (in  thousands) 

793 
3546 
1320 
2173 

836 

781 

659 

756 

612 
1524 
1721 
1198 
1598 

613 
1060 
1267 

916 

869 
2747 

964 
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Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
ROBIN  P.  SCOTT,  PROGRAM  ASSOCIATE,  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

Mr.  Thornton.  Next  will  be  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  Ms. 
Robin  Scott. 

Ms.  Scott.  Cjood  morning. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Hi,  how  are  you? 

Ms.  Scott.  Okay. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  have  received  your  prepared  testimony  and  it 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety  without  objection. 

Ms.  Scott.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  would  like  for  you  to  please  outline,  summa- 
rize, and  highlight  the  most  important  parts  of  the  testimony. 

Ms.  Scott.  Okay. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Scott.  The  Children's  Defense  Fund  thanks  the  committee 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  fiscal  year  1995  ap- 
propriations for  HUD. 

As  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  aware  CDF  tries  to  be  a  strong 
and  effective  voice  for  children  throughout  the  country,  and  we  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  minority  children,  poor  chil- 
dren, disabled  children,  and  of  course  homeless  children. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a  program  that  deals 
with  children  who  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  housing  problems  or 
homelessness.  This  is  the  Family  Unification  Program.  It  is  a  Sec- 
tion 8  housing  assistance  program  for  families  who  have  children 
who  are  either  at  risk  of  entering  foster  care  or  staying  in  foster 
care  primarily  because  of  housing  problems  for  homelessness. 

The  program  was  enacted  as  a  demonstration  program  in  1990. 
It  received  first  time  funding  in  1992  for  the  11  eligible  States. 
Since  that  time,  the  number  of  States  eligible  for  the  program  have 
been  expanded  to  16  States. 

CDF  is  urging  the  committee  to  appropriate  $107  million  for  the 
Family  Unification  Program  for  fiscal  year  1995,  which  is  the 
amount  that  was  included  in  the  authorizing  bill  H.R.  3838,  which 
is  now  under  consideration  notice  in  the  House. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  we  ask  the  committee  to  continue  the 
funding  for  the  Family  Unification  Program.  The  first  reason  is:  Al- 
though the  program  has  just  started,  it  has  already  helped  close  to 
1,300  families  stay  together  and  be  reunited.  For  example,  in  New 
Jersey,  51  families  have  been  helped  and  the  amount  of  children 
per  family  averages  about  four  children  per  family.  One  family  that 
was  reunited  actually  had  nine  children.  And  other  States  that  are 
included  are  California,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  children  in  families  in 
those  States,  as  well  as  seven  others,  were  reunited  and  kept  to- 
gether as  a  result  of  this  program  as  well. 

The  second  reason  that  we  think  the  committee  should  continue 
funding  this  program  and  increase  it  is  because  this  program  is 
very  cost-effective.  When  you  think  about  the  fact  that  it  costs  ap- 
proximately $6,700  per  Section  8  certificate  per  family,  and  you 
compare  that  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  than  $10,000  for  foster 
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care  per  child,  and  most  families  do  have  more  than  one  child,  so 
they  do  have  more  than  one  child  in  care. 

And  the  other  thing  that  I  want  to  mention  is  that  these  are  not 
families  that  their  children  are  in  care  because  they  have  been 
abused  or  neglected  and  they  can't  safely  be  returned  home.  These 
are  children,  either  they  are  going  to  enter  care  mainly  because  of 
homelessness  or  they  may  have  some  other  issues,  but  the  kids  can 
safely  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Thornton.  They  have  loving  parents  but  they  don't  have  the 
capacity  of  providing  shelters. 

Ms.  Scott.  They  are  poor.  Not  only  are  they  poor  but  they  are 
unable  to  get  adequate  housing,  so  they  may  have  a  home  that  has 
bad  ventilation,  electricity,  all  of  those  types  of  things  that  actually 
many  contribute  to  the  ill-health  and  makes  the  children  less  likely 
to  be  well,  but  foster  care  isn't  supposed  to  be  a  place  that  you  put 
children  in  because  they  are  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  families  that  kids  are  already  in 
foster  care  and  there  may  have  been  at  some  time  some  problem, 
but  the  family  has  done  all  this  that  they  need  to  do  in  terms  of 
following  the  plan,  rectifying  the  problem  and  are  now  able  to  care 
for  the  child's  safely  except  they  don't  have  adequate  shelter. 

Those  are  the  two  t5T)es  of  families  that  we  are  looking  at  and 
we  are  talking  about,  families  that  were  homeless  or  have  housing 
problems.  Meanwhile,  the  kids  are  in  foster  care  and  they  are  sepa- 
rated not  only  from  their  parents  but,  in  most  cases,  from  their  sib- 
lings as  well. 

The  third  reason  that  I  wanted  to  mention  about  the  program 
which  is  really  unique  is,  it  brings  child  welfare  and  housing  au- 
thorities together  to  work  together.  I  find  it  really  amazing  that 
even  though  these  agencies  actually  work  with  a  lot  of  the  same 
populations,  they  don't  connect,  they  are  really  not  linked.  And 
what  that  program  has  really  done  is  a  requirement  through  the 
application  process,  through  the  implementation  process. 

So  it  really  is  a  catalyst  for  these  agencies  to  come  together.  And 
what  they  are  actually  finding  is,  not  only  are  they  helping  the 
children  and  families  in  the  Family  Unification  Program,  but  they 
are  helping  other  families.  They  are  doing  things  together  on  fam- 
ily self-sufficiency.  They  are  looking  into  all  ways  that  they  can 
work  the  system  to  better  support  families. 

And  in  fact  what  they  did  in  St.  Louis  is,  there  is  a  lawyer's  task 
force  on  housing  and  homelessness  and  they  used  the  Family  Unifi- 
cation Program  just  to  bring  together  just  as  many  people  as  they 
could  in  the  community.  They  brought  together  child  welfare  and 
housing  agency  stafF.  They  brought  together  legal  advocates,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  a  whole  bunch  of  people. 

They  brought  them  together  to  solve  the  problem,  to  talk  about 
addressing  the  problem  and  understanding  what  is  happening  and 
what  they  can  do.  And  they  were  even  able  to  get  some  foundation 
support  to  put  on  training  for  the  agencies. 

And  I  happened  to  see  a  video  of  training  and  it  was  great  be- 
cause you  had  so  many  different  people  who  had  so  many  links 
with  each  other,  and  these  families  were  able,  finally,  to  network 
and  come  up  with  strategy  and  able  to  finish  working  on  this 
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networking  education  and  advocacies  through  the  foundation  sup- 
port that  they  have  gotten  in  the  program. 

The  fourth  reason  that  CDF  thinks  that  the  committee  should 
continue  increased  funding  for  the  program  is  that  this  really  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  National  Family  Support  and  Preservation 
Policy.  This  comes  in  very  well  with  the  Family  Preservation  and 
Support  Program  that  was  just  made  into  law  last  August,  and  ac- 
tually a  lot  of  the  States  that  do  have  family  preservation  services 
programs  already  have  been  looking  to  this  as  a  source  of  funding 
and  also  as  working  together  in  terms  of  child  welfare  and  housing 
agencies  together  and  also  hoping  HUD  and  HHS  will  also  work  to- 
gether. 

We  have  talked  to  different  staff  at  both  agencies  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  such  an  opportunity  for  them  to  link  together  their 
services.  In  Detroit  last  year  about  50  percent  of  the  families  who 
were  reunited  as  a  result  of  family  preservation  services,  but  hous- 
ing was  a  further  problem  and  they  had  to  be  located,  and  this  pro- 
gram was  a  source  of  continuing  for  some  of  the  program. 

So  just  now  when  the  Family  Preservation  Program  is  getting  off 
the  ground  and  this  program  which  has  one  year  of  funding  behind 
it — and  soon  the  second-year  funding  will  be  released — is  a  great 
opportunity  to  work  together  on  a  variety  of  levels — ^the  national 
level  and  the  local  level — in  terms  of  helping  these  children  and 
families. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Children's  DclVnsf  Fund 


TESTIMONY  OF  ROBIN  P.  SCOTT 
PROGRAM  ASSOCIATE,  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMFFTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MAY  3,  1994 


25  E  Streel,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20001 
Telephone    202  628  87B7 
Fax    202  662  3510 
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Good  morning.  My  name  is  Robin  Scott.  I  am  a  program  associate  in  the  Child 
Welfare  and  Mental  Health  Division  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  We  very  much 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  FY  1995  Appropriations  for  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies. 

The  ChUdren's  Defense  Fund  is  a  national  advocacy  organization  that  exists  to 
provide  a  strong  voice  for  children  —  particularly  low-income  and  minority  chUdren  —  in 
the  public  policy  process.  We  work  on  a  range  of  issues,  including  poverty,  housing, 
homelessness,  health  care,  child  welfare,  and  child  care,  and  seek  to  ensure  that  children 
get  the  supports  they  need  to  grow  into  healthy,  self-sufncient  adults. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fimd  commends  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  for  your 
longstanding  efforts  to  increase  housing  assistance  to  low-income  families  with  children  and 
for  your  continued  support  on  behalf  of  the  Family  Unification  Program. 

A  safe  and  stable  home  is  critical  to  the  health,  well-being  and  development  of 
children.  But  the  nation's  housing  crisis  has  resulted  in  millions  of  families  with  children 
living  in  unstable  or  substandard  housing  conditions,  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless. 
Families  with  children  represent  the  fastest  growing  subgroup  of  the  homeless  and  comprise 
at  least  one-third  of  the  homeless  population.  This  troubling  news  means  that  American 
children  are  more  and  more  likely  to  face  the  serious  consequences  of  growing  up  homeless 
or  in  unstable,  inadequate  housing.  Children  in  these  circumstances  typically  develop  more 
severe  health,  developmental,  and  nutritional  problems  than  other  poor  children  and  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  lead  poisoning,  educational  disruption,  emotional  stress,  and  perhaps 
most  damaging  —  family  separation. 

Significant  increases  in  funding  for  low-income  housing  and  other  assistance  is 
needed  to  ensure  every  child  the  security  of  safe,  stable,  and  affordable  housing.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  single  out  for  your  attention,  the  Family  Uniflcation  Program  which  reaches 
some  of  our  nation's  most  vulnerable  families  and  children.  The  Family  Uniflcation 
Program  helps  many  of  these  families  by  providing  Section  8  housing  assistance  to  families 
who  otherwise  qualify  for  Section  8  and  whose  children  are  at-risk  of  entering  or  remaining 
in  foster  care  primarily  because  of  inadequate  housing  or  homelessness.  Although  the 
program  has  just  gotten  underway,  it  has  already  helped  close  to  1,300  families  with 
children  in  over  95  communities  in  eleven  states  stay  together  or  be  reunited  with  their 
families. 

The  Chfldren's  Defense  Fimd  urges  the  Committee  to  increase  fundiag  for  the 
Famfly  Unification  Program  to  $107  minion  for  FY  1995  for  the  Family  Unification 
Program.  This  is  the  authorized  level  included  in  the  reauthorization  bill,  H.IL  3838.  At 
this  levd,  the  program  will  be  able  to  keep  many  more  families  together  as  weD  as  reunite 
others. 
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THE  NATIO^PS  HOUSING  CRISIS  THREATENS  FAMILY  STABILITY. 

Every  child  needs  a  safe  and  stable  place  to  call  home.  But  the  nation's  housing  crisis 
is  making  that  an  impossible  dream  for  millions  of  children  and  their  families.  Nfillions  of 
families  pay  more  than  half  of  their  income  for  rent,  live  in  overcrowded,  "doubled-up," 
or  substandard  housing,  or  cope  with  some  combination  of  those  circumstances.  For  many 
of  these  families,  lease  restrictions,  interpersonal  conflicts  with  those  with  whom  they  share 
housing,  unexpected  bills,  or  a  job  loss  are  likely  to  lead  to  homelessness.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  number  of  families  with  children  in  such  "worst  case"  housing  rose  almost  50 
percent,  from  1.4  million  to  2.1  million  families. 

At  the  same  time,  families  with  children  have  become  the  fastest  growing  subgroup 
of  the  homeless  population.  According  to  a  26-city  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  in  1993,  homeless  families  with  children  now  account  for  43  percent  of  the 
homeless  population,  up  from  32  percent  in  1992.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
estunated  that  at  least  100,000  children  go  to  sleep  homeless  every  night. 

In  communities  around  the  country,  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  is  increasingly 
endangering  family  stability.  Children  are  entering  and  remaining  in  foster  care  because 
their  families  are  homeless  or  lack  adequate  housing.  These  tragic  separations  are  painfully 
described  by  Jimmy,  a  14-year-oid  interviewed  in  Judith  Berck's  book  No  Place  to  Be; 

I  was  ten.  My  mother  had  this  apartment  and  they  didn't  give  her  no  heat.  It  was 
in  the  wintertime  and  she  didn't  want  us  to  get  side  or  nothing,  so  she  placed  some 
of  us  in  foster  homes.  . . .  Nobody  liked  it,  but  we  had  to  do  what  she  said  anyway, 
'cause  she's  our  mother  ...  I  was  angry.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  Well,  she's  doing 
what's  best  for  us  ...  It  was  hell.  You  don't  know  nobody  —  you  have  to  stay  with 
people  if  you  like  them  or  not.  In  the  beginning  they  broke  us  apart  —  we  all  missed 
each  other  and  stuff.  Every  two  or  three  weeks  they  had  a  visitors'  day.  All  of  us 
would  come  together  at  this  place,  like  a  family  reunion.  It  was  happy,  sad, 
everybody  wanted  to  go  home.  It  took  my  mother  a  while  to  get  us  back  from  foster 
care,  almost  a  year.  It  was  fun  when  we  got  back  together,  being  with  everybody 
you  know,  people  who  love  you  and  stuff  like  that. 

Jimmy's  story  is  not  unique.   For  example: 

#  A  19-city  study  by  the  National  Law  Center  on  Homelessness  and  Poverty 
(NLCHP)  in  1993  found  that  41  percent  of  the  147  surveyed  programs 
reported  that  families  were  sometimes  forced  to  split  up  to  find  shelter  as  a 
result  of  overcrowding  and  shelter  restrictions  on  age  and  gender. 

4  The  NLCHP  report  also  cited  a  separate  survey  in  Omaha  revealing  that  75 
percent  of  the  women  who  came  to  the  shelter  alone  had  at  least  two  children 
in  foster  care,  staying  with  relatives  or  friends,  or  in  other  alternative  care. 

4  A  1993  study  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  found  that  in  64  percent  of 
the  26  cities  surveyed,  homeless  families  may  have  to  break  up  to  be 
accommodated  in  emergency  shelters. 
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4  In  St.  Louis  between  1S>90  and  1991,  the  number  of  homeless  children  placed 
in  foster  care  in  St.  Louis  rose  270  percent.  In  1993  alone,  over  200  children 
were  placed  in  foster  care  because  of  inadequate  housing.  Ten  families  with 
thirty-two  children  have  been  helped  by  the  Family  Unification  Program  and 
many  more  are  waiting  to  be  helped.  One  hundred  sixty-five  children  could 
have  been  reunited  with  their  families  in  1992  if  St.  Louis  had  received  more; 
certificates. 

n^fCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  THE  FAMILY  UNIFICATION  PROGRAM  WILL  KEEP 
MORE  FAMILIES  SAFELY  TOGETHER. 

In  1990,  Congress  responded  to  these  distressing  problems  by  enacting  the  Family 
Unification  Program  as  part  of  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  The  program  was 
enacted  because  none  of  the  existing  housing  subsidy  programs,  or  preference  rules  in  place 
at  the  time,  offered  adequate  help  for  families  whose  children  were  at  imminent  risk  of 
separation  and  placement  in  foster  care. 

The  Family  Unification  Program  received  first-time  funding  in  FY  1992.  Fifty 
million  dollars  was  awarded  for  certificates  for  1,270  families  in  11  states  designated  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  For  FY  1993,  the  program  received  $75  million,  enough  funds 
for  an  estimated  1,600  units,  and  HUD  designated  five  more  states  eligible  for  the  program. 
In  the  FY  1993  applications,  HUD  has  received  requests  for  approximately  14,000  units 
from  about  200  public  housing  authorities  in  the  16  eligible  states  (CA,  FL,  GA,  IL,  MA, 
MI,  MD,  MN,  MO,  NC,  NJ,  NY,  OH,  PA,  TX,  VA),  but  awards  have  not  yet  been 
announced.   $77.4  million  has  been  appropriated  for  the  program  for  FY  1994. 

The  continuation  of  the  Family  Unification  Program  is  essential.  The  program  is  just 
beginning  to  make  a  difference.  HUD  is  just  beginning  to  offer  help  to  housing  authorities, 
and  child  welfare  and  bousing  agencies  are  just  beginning  to  work  together.  Links  are  just 
beginning  between  HUD  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  in 
implementing  the  program.  It  is  not  sufficient,  as  some  suggest,  to  make  the  Family 
Unification  Program  simply  an  eligible  activity  under  the  Section  8  program  because  it 
would  eliminate  any  assurance  that  families  witii  children  at  risk  of  entering  or  remaining 
in  out-of-home  care  because  of  housing  problems  would  get  the  housing  assistance  they  need 
to  stay  together. 

THE  FAMILY  UNDICATION  PROGRAM  HAS  MANY  BENEFITS. 

The  first  year  of  Family  Unification  Program  funding,  only  recently  awarded, 
already  has  helped  children  in  at  least  95  communities  from  coast  to  coast  stay  together  or 
be  reunited  with  their  families.  For  example,  families  helped  by  the  Fanuly  Unification 
Program  in  the  first  six  months  of  operation  include: 

.  4        21  families  with  58  children  iu  Cincinnati,  OH  and  12  families  with  27 
children  in  Cambridge,  OH; 

4        20  families  with  from  three  to  nine  children  each  in  Kern  County,  CA,  half 
of  whom  had  children  return  from  care,  and  20  famiUes  in  Stanislaus,  CA. 
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♦         15  families  with  42  children  in  New  Braunfels,  TX; 

4  51  families  in  New  Jersey,  one  of  which  had  nine  children  in  placement  who 
were  able  to  return  home; 

4  10  families  in  St.  Louis,  MO,  seven  of  whom  are  being  reunited  with  their 
children  who  had  been  in  foster  care;  and 

^         16  families  with  43  children  in  Pinellas  County,  FT,. 
Cost-efFectiTeness. 

Helping  families  stay  together  is  not  only  humane  public  policy,  but  it  is 
cost-effective.  Investments  in  bousing  assistance  to  help  prevent  the  placement  of  a  child, 
or  to  hasten  the  return  of  a  child  to  his  family,  can  help  avoid  far  greater  foster  care  costs. 
For  example,  providing  a  family  with  Section  8  assistance  costs  approximately  $6,700  a 
year,  compared  with  upwards  of  $10,000  a  year  to  keep  a  child  iu  foster  care  —  and  many 
families  have  more  than  one  child  in  care. 

Interagency  Collaboration  and  Cooperation 

The  Family  Unification  Program  requires  collaboration  between  bousing  authorities 
and  child  welfare  agencies  to  ensure  that  the  families  most  in  need  benefit  from  the 
program.  As  a  result,  in  numerous  communities  chUd  welfare  and  housing  agencies  are 
formally  consulting  and  collaborating  for  the  flrst  time,  seeking  to  better  understand  how 
their  operations  can  be  mutually  beneficial  for  the  families  they  serve.  In  several  sites,  the 
public  child  welfare  agencies  have  developed  service  plans  and  offered  ongoing  services  to 
families  who  are  receiving  Family  Unification  certificates  and  are  enrolled  in  HUD's  Family 
Self  Sufficiency  Program.  Such  collaboration  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Family 
Unification  Program. 

Broado*  Reforms 

The  Family  Unification  Program  also  already  has  had  benefits  beyond  the  individual 
chUdren  and  families  served.  States  have  used  the  program  as  a  catalyst,  many  for  the  first 
time,  to  enhance  cooperation  and  coordination  between  state  and  local  child  welfare  and 
housing  agencies  so  that  together  they  can  make  their  respective  service  delivery  systems 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  vulnerable  children  and  families  in  their  communities. 

4  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  the  Lawyers  Project  Subcommittee  on  Foster  Care 
and  Inadequate  Housing  used  the  opportunity  of  the  1992  announcement  of 
funding  for  the  Family  Unification  Program  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  legal 
services  attorneys,  court  officials,  public  housing  and  child  welfare  staff,  and 
community  organizations  together  to  examine  the  links  between  homelessness 
and  family  separation.  Twq  training  conferences  have  been  held  and 
foundation  support  has  enabled  continued  advocacy,  education,  and 
networking  to  address  the  housing  needs  of  families  at  risk  of  initial  or 
prolonged  placement. 
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ntmotion  of  Family  Sopport  and  IVcacryation 

The  Family  Unification  Program  is  an  essentia]  part  of  a  National  Family  Support 
and  Family  Preservation  Policy,  complementing  the  Administration's  Family  Preservation 
and  Support  Services  Program  enacted  in  August  1993,  which  protects  children  by 
strengthening  families.  It  is  consistent  with  other  steps  taken  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  help  homeless  families  stay  together.  Continuation  of  the  Family 
Unification  Program  provides  HUD  and  HHS  a  unique  opportunity  to  work  together  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels  to  pursue  their  goals  of  ending  homelessness  and  of  supporting 
and  preserving  families. 

For  example,  the  Family  Unification  Program  has  already  been  a  key  resource  for 
Michigan's  Families  First  program,  a  family  preservation  services  program  which  offers 
intensive  home-based  services  to  families  for  four  to  six  weeks  and  has  had  to  relocate  an 
estimated  50  percent  of  the  families  in  the  program  in  Detroit  because  of  housing  problems. 
Other  states  also  are  looking  at  the  Family  Unification  Program  as  well  as  other  resources 
as  ways  to  address  the  housing  needs  of  families  at  risk  of  separation  as  they  begin  to 
implement  the  new  Family  Preservation  and  Support  Program. 


The  Children's  Defense  Fund  appreciates  this  Committee's  leadership  in  providing 
housing  assistance  for  these  vulnerable  children  and  families  who  are  threatened  with 
family  break-up  due  to  homelessness  and  other  housing  problems.  The  Family  Unification 
Program  has  given  these  families  hope.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  see  that 
the  program  is  continued.  We  urge  you  to  fund  the  Family  Unification  Program  at 
$107  million  for  FY  1995.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  summary  of  your 
excellent  testimony.  I  found  in  the  testimony  something  that  I 
would  like  to  highlight  and  that  is  that  the  role  of  government  is 
to  address  problems  of  individuals  who  need  help  and  that  we 
should  measure  the  accomplishments  by  specific  instances  of  pro- 
viding that  help. 

And  in  your  prepared  testimony,  you  mentioned  that  21  families 
with  58  children  in  Cincinnati;  12  families  with  27  children  in 
Cambridge;  20  families  in  Kern  County,  California;  20  in 
Stanislaus,  California;  15  in  New  Braunfels,  Texas;  51  families  in 
New  Jersey,  one  of  which  had  nine  children  in  placement  who  were 
able  to  return  home;  10  families  in  St.  Louis,  the  example  that  you 
did  allude  to  in  your  oral  testimony;  and  16  families  with  43  chil- 
dren in  Pinellas  County,  Florida. 

I  just  feel  like  it  is  important  for  us  to  highlight  that  this  affects 
people. 

Ms.  Scott.  Right.  I  actually  would  like  to  add  about  some  of  the 
families.  Some  of  the  families  that  have  been  helped  are  program 
examples.  The  mother  has  abandoned  the  child,  but  the  father  who 
was  not  the  custodial  parent  wants  to  take  the  child  in  but  he  re- 
quires adequate  housing  to  house  the  child  or  children,  grand- 
parents who  want  to  take  care  of  these  children,  you  know. 

There  are  mothers  who  have  finished  drug  treatment  who  have 
been  through  a  residential  program,  they  have  been  clean  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  they  are  ready  to  reunite,  and  they  don't  have 
housing.  And  actually  in  Florida,  one  of  the  programs,  a  drug  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  program  operation  which  is  very  well 
known  and  quite  successful  has  been  linking  up  with  people  in  the 
Family  Unification  Program  to  help  these  families  get  housing. 

So  I  did  want  to  mention,  once  again,  CDF  urges  the  committee 
to  appropriate  $107  million  for  the  program.  We  thank  you  for  your 
support. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  are  joined  by  a  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  the  Honorable  Doug  Bereuter. 

Doug,  it  is  good  to  see  you  here  today.  We  appreciate  your  at- 
tendance and,  of  course,  your  prepared  testimony  which  centers 
upon  Indian  housing  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  en- 
tirety. I  invite  you  to  proceed  as  you  choose. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Thornton,  and  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  serve  on  the  Housing  Authoriza- 
tions Subcommittee  having  four  years  of  experience  on  the  Interior 
Committee  before  moving  to  Banking.  I  became  very  familiar  with 
the  Native  American  Affairs.  I  have  2.5  small  Indian  reservations 
in  my  district  but  total  population  of  Indians  off  and  on  my  res- 
ervation is  only  1  million — 1  percent  of  my  district's  population. 
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Nevertheless,  I  think  it  might  be  fair  to  say  that  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  the  Banking  Committee  believes  I  follow  this  issue  very 
closely. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And  as  you  said,  three  comments,  three  areas  of 
comments  I  wanted  to  give  you  are  related  to  Indian  housing.  As 
a  result  of  the  conference  report  last  year  in  your  appropriations 
area,  $1  million  was  allocated  for  the  new  Indian  Housing  Loan 
Guarantee  Program.  The  first  of  the  home  loan  guarantees  for  res- 
ervations will  be  put  in  place  later  this  year,  I  expect,  in  August. 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $3  million  appropriation  in  fis- 
cal year  1995  which  will  allow  $22,388  million  estimated  in  loan 
guarantees  to  be  made.  We  have  had  major  difficulty  making  the 
Indian  programs,  Indian  housing  programs  work  well  on  reserva- 
tions because  of  the  trust  status  of  the  land.  That  status  has  pre- 
vented loans  from  the  private  sector  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  resource  for  the  lender  in  the  event  of  a  default. 

So  for  several  years,  I  have  worked  with  a  broad  Euray  of  Indian 
housing  specialists  including  the  National  American  Housing  Coun- 
cil, HUD,  Fannie  Mae,  National  Commission  on  American  Indians, 
Alaskan  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing,  and  various  tribes 
and  Indian  housing  authorities. 

So  we  put  together  this  program  which  was  authorized  two  years 
ago,  1992.  It  was  enacted  into  law,  so  I  do  support  the  Administra- 
tion's $3  million  request.  I  support  it  strongly.  I  think  it  has  little 
parochial  interest  in  my  district,  but  it  should  be  very  important 
to  the  country  in  terms  of  having  alternative  to  public  housing  on 
Indian  reservations,  private  ownership.  And  that  is  why  I  continue 
to  be  strongly  supportive  of  this  new  program  in  its  initial  stages. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  to  express  my  support  for  the  Administration's  funding  re- 
quest for  the  Indian  Housing  New  Construction  program  which  is 
set  at  $263  million.  This  is  a  freeze  level  from  the  current  appro- 
priations. Given  the  budget  difficulties  we  have,  I  think  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  that  can  be  expected  to  be  appropriated  this  year. 
I  do  support  their  request. 

And  third,  I  spoke  briefly  of  one  of  the  groups  I  worked  with  in 
drafting  the  Indian  housing  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program  and 
that  was  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council.  The 
NAIHC  has  been  vital  in  bringing  expertise  on  Indian  housing  and 
mixing  technical  assistance  and  training  available  to  Indian  hous- 
ing authorities.  It  is  having  an  impact.  Tlie  Banking  Committee  au- 
thorized $500,000  for  NAIHC  for  fiscal  year  1995.  I  think  an  appro- 
priation of  that  modest  amount  will  allow  the  NAIHC  to  spin  its 
important  work  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  find 
an  appropriation  to  match  that  authorization  of  500,000  for  the 
council. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BY 
HONORABLE  DOUG  BEREUTER 
BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA/HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY   3,  1994 

Chairman  Stokes,  Congressman  Lefcds,  and  manbers  of  the  Suboonmittee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcanmittee  to  si;¥ipQrt 
funding  for  severcil  D^sartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develcpnent  programs. 

A.  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  Program 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  IDce  to  express  my  si^^port  for  ocaitinued  funding  of 
the  HUD  loan  guarantee  program  for  Indicin  families  living  can  trust  Icinds.  Ihe 
program  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $1  millicsi  last  year  and  the  Administration 
has  requested  funding  for  the  program  in  the  modest  amount  of  $3  million  for 
fiscal  1995.  I  am  most  supportive  of  this  request,  and  I  urge  you  to  fund  the 
program  at  the  full  Administration  requested  level. 

The  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guaicintee  program  is  one  ^i^ch  I  dretfted  in 
consultation  with  a  broad  range  of  Indian  housing  specieilists,  including  the 
National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  HUD,  Fannie  Mae,  the  National 
Ocranissicai  en  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Hcusing,  and 
various  tribes  and  Indian  housing  authorities.  This  program  is  one  which  has 
little  relevance  to  my  cvm  state,  but  which  I  believe  is  of  cpreat  importance 
on  a  national  level.  I  pushed  for  this  program  in  the  Banking  Cccnmittee,  and 
with  bipartisan  assistance  won  its  passage  as  part  of  the  Hcusing  and 
Ocrannnity  Developrosnt  Act  of  1992.  The  program  is  based  \ipon  the  hi^ily 
successful  Farmers  Heme  Administration's  502  Middle  Inccme  loan  Guarantee 
program.  Ihe  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  program  provides  a  100%  guarantee 
on  loans,  inaric  by  private  lenders,  to  Indian  families  for  the  purchase, 
r^iabilitation  or  construction  of  a  heme  on  Indian  trust  land. 

The  passage  and  funding  of  this  program  has  created  tremendous 
excitement  in  Indian  Country.  Already  tribal  governments,  housing  authorities 
and  individuals  nationwide  are  making  plans  to  access  the  program.  Ihe  $1 
millicxi  appropriated  last  year  has  eillcwed  HUD  to  get  the  program  up  and 
running,  and  the  first  guarantees  are  expected  to  be  made  later  this  year. 

According  to  the  Administration,  a  $3  million  appropriaticHi  in  fisceil 
1995  will  allow  $22,388,000  in  loan  guarantees  to  be  made.  That  kind  of 
private  investment  will  provide  real  econcndc  opportunity  in  Indian  Ocwntry 
for  the  first  time  ever,  and  will  eventually  lead  to  reduced  need  for  other, 
more  costly  Fedeicil  Indian  housing  programs. 

Until  now,  the  tnast  status  of  Indian  lands  has  prevented  loans  fran  the 
private  sector  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  recourse  for  the  lender  in 
the  event  of  a  default. 
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Ihis  program  provides  a  legislative  solution  for  private  loans  on  Indian 
trust  lands.  Under  this  program,  the  lenders  ooncems  are  addressed  by  the 
100%  Federal  guarantee.  In  the  event  of  a  default,  the  lender  assigns  the 
loan  to  the  D^artment  of  Housing  and  Uttan  Development  and  collects  under  the 
guarantee.  Upon  receipt  of  the  loan  assignment,  HUD  could  farecloee  oi  the 
property  by  selling  it  to  a  mesnber  of  the  trite,  the  tribe  itself,  or  the 
loceil  Indian  hcusing  authority.  Ihe  foreclosure  mechanism  provides  protection 
for  the  lender  and  the  Federal  Government,  v4iile  respectirg  the  trust  status 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  uiprecedented  cocperaticn  went  into  creating  this  program. 
It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  program  will  bring  real  opportunities  to  Indian 
families,  at  a  relatively  minor  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  Tribes  and 
Indian  housing  authorities  are  eilready  creating  strategies  to  utilize  the 
program  for  maxiimm  advantage,  and  have  begun  working,  with  the 
Administration's  si^iport,  on  a  Native  American  Finance  Authority  to  provide  a 
secondary  market  and  loan  assistance  for  individuals  and  tribes  utilizing  the 
program.  I  strongly  encourage  the  suboonmittee  to  fund  this  program. 

B.  Indian  Housing  New  Oonstructicsi 

Mr.  Chciirman,  I'm  also  here  to  express  my  stj^^pcrt  for  the 
Administration's  funding  request  for  Indian  housing  new  construction.  As  you 
knew,  the  Administration  hcts  requested  that  Indian  housing  new  construction  be 
funded  at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  $263,000,000.  Balancing  the  great  need 
for  new  housing  in  Indian  Oountry  with  the  iiaperative  facing  us  to  reduce  our 
budget  deficit,  a  freeze  at  last  year's  funding  level  is  srtirely  ^propriate. 
I  urge  the  suboomoittee  to  fund  Indian  housing  new  construction  at  the 
Administraticni  requested  level  of  $263,000,000. 

C.  Funding  for  Nationeil  American  Indian  Housing  Council 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^loke  earlier  of  the  assistance  of  the  Nationeil  American 
Indicin  Housing  Oouncil  and  other  groi^)s  in  dreifting  the  Indiem  Housing  loan 
Guarantee  legislation.  Ihe  NAIHC  has  been  vital  in  bringing  expertise  on 
Indian  housing  ifisups  to  our  policy  decisions,  and  in  making  techniccil 
assistance  and  trcdning  available  to  Indian  housing  authorities.  Ihe  Banking 
Oannittee  Authorized  $500,000  for  the  NAIHC  for  fiscsd.  1995.  An  appropriation 
of  that  modest  amount  will  allow  the  NAIHC  to  continue  its  important  work. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  your 
recommendations  which  we  will  carefully  consider,  and  also  to  com- 
pliment you  for  being  a  leader  in  this  area  which,  as  you  point  out, 
is  not  so  much  a  parochial  interest  as  it  is  a  doing-the-right-thing- 
for-people  issue. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  need  more  of  that,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  your  testimony  for  the  committee  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Good  to  see  you. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

JERRY  JONES,  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
REFORM  NOW 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  will  next  hear  from  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Organizations  for  Reform  Now,  or  ACORN.  Jerry  Jones  is 
the  legislative  representative.  I  meet  often  with  a  local  representa- 
tive 01  this  organization. 

Your  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety, 
and  I  invite  you  to  summarize  and  highlight  that  testimony  as  you 
may  choose. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  and  we  appreciate  being  here.  As  you  may 
know,  ACORN  is  the  largest  national  organization  with  low  and 
moderate  income  families.  We  were  founded  in  Little  Rock  in  1970 
and  we  have  branched  out  to  organize  in  public  housing  develop- 
ments in  31  or  32  housing  authorities. 

I  will  be  brief  in  my  summarization. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the  cuts  to  public  housing  this  year, 
particularly  modernization,  which  is  slated  for  a  $444  million  re- 
duction. When  that  is  combined  with  other  cuts  in  public  housing 
such  as  HOPE  VI  and  operating  subsidies,  the  total  reduction 
comes  to  about  $1  billion.  Public  housing  residents  with  whom  we 
work  and  others  cannot  afford  those  cuts.  And  I  wouldn't  presume 
to  describe  to  you  the  conditions  in  public  housing.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of  the  waiting  lists  which  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  the  vacancy  rates,  the  crime  which  has  skyrocketed. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Little  Rock  is  a  microcosm  of  the  problems  that 
are  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems that  you  described. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  need  your  help  to  put  this  money  back.  That 
would  probably  be  easy  enough  for  this  subcommittee  if  it  were 
taken  from  other  HUD  accounts.  We  are  urging  that  that  not  be 
done  because  the  overall  HUD  discretionary  budget  is  not  sufficient 
to  do  the  tasks  that  the  Department  is  responsible  for. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  And  yet  you  are  highlighting  our  difficulty,  be- 
cause we  work  under  constraints  that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand.  The  overall  HUD  budget  has  been  re- 
duced systematically  and  sequentially  over  the  years  from  1980  as 
it  has  almost  become  a  cliche  to  point  out  these  cuts  during  the 
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Reagan  years,  the  Bush  years.  And,  unfortunately,  even  under  the 
Clinton  years,  there  has  been  an  adoption  of  those  levels  in  con- 
stant dollars. 

We  are  urging  that  more  money  be  spent  on  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams because  of  the  tremendous  needs  which  have  outstripped  the 
resources  which  are  available. 

I  will  conclude  my  statement  there.  We  solicit  your  help,  and  it 
is  good  to  see  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testimony  is  very 
much  appreciated,  Mr.  Jones. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My 
name  is  Jerry  Jones,  and  I  am  ACORN's  Legislative  Representative  for 
Housing  Affairs. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  testimony  before  you  today  on  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  fiscal  1995  budget.  In  general,  we  urge 
the  subconnmittee  to  restore  the  massive  cuts  proposed  for  public  housing 
programs,  and  to  increase  significantly  the  overall  HUD  discretionary 
budget. 

ACORN 

ACORN,  the  Association  of  Community  Organizations  for  Reform  Now,  is 
the  country's  largest  grassroots  organization  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Founded  in  Arkansas  in  1970,  ACORN  has  grown  to  include  400 
neighborhood  groups  in  28  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  ACORN 
members  work  on  a  broad  range  of  issues  that  affect  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  conimunities,  from  neighborhood  safety  to  affordable  housing  to 
quality  education  and  community  reinvestment. 

ACORN  was  the  first  group  ever  to  file  a  challenge  to  a  bank  merger 
application  under  the  Conmiunity  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA),  and  has  won 
over  two  dozen  agreements  with  lenders  that  have  generated  nearly  $500 
million  in  mortgage  capital  in  low-income  communities  since  1980. 
Through  these  bank  agreements,  ACORN  has  established  neighborhood 
counseling  centers  for  first-time  homebuyers  in  over  a  dozen  cities. 

In  addition  to  our  homeownership  initiatives,  ACORN  is  also  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  membership  organizations  in  public  housing,  representing 
30,000  residents  in  32  housing  authorities.  TTiey  are  active  members,  not 
just  contributors  or  newsletter  readers.  Each  belongs  to  one  of  more  than 
80  resident  councils  working  on  local,  citywide,  and  national  campaigns. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

In  ACORN's  opinion,  the  Administration's  budget  request  is  woefully 
inadequate  in  several  respects.  We  urge  the  subconmiittee  to  consider  the 
following  improvements: 

1)  Fund  modernization  at  a  modest  increase  from  the  FT  1994's  level, 
at  $4  billion.  The  degree  of  physical  disrepair  and  deferred 
maintenance  in  public  housing  has  reached  crisis  proportions.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  modernization. 
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2)  Fund  the  LIFT  program  out  of  an  appropriate  Community  Planning 
and  Development  (CPD)  account,  not  out  of  the  Annual  Contributions 
for  Assisted  Housing.  We  support  the  objectives  of  LIFT,  and  believe 
that  since  this  program  will  be  awarded  to  cities,  it  should  be  paid  for  in 
conjunction  with  other  CPD  administrated  programs. 

3)  Fund  public  housing  operating  subsidies  at  a  level  sufficient  to  meet 
100  percent  of  the  Performance  Funding  System  formula. 
Underfunding  the  legitimate  operating  expenses  of  PHAs  ultimately 
punishes  the  residents  whom  they  serve,  and  contributes  to  the  long- 
term  decline  in  the  physical  housing  stock. 

4)  Increase  HOPE  VI  to  the  FY  1993  level  and  increase  budget 
authority  for  the  Tenant  Opportunity  Program  to  $100  million.  These 
two  initiatives,  in  conjunction  with  rent  reform  changes  being 
considered  in  this  year's  reauthorization  process,  provide  the  tools 
necessary  to  create  livable  communities  in  severely  distressed  public 
housing. 

These  recommendations  do  not  even  begin  to  match  the  real  level  of  need 
in  our  nation  today,  but  are  a  more  reasonable  response  to  the  housing 
shortfall  than  the  Administration's  request.  ACORN  is  dismayed  by  the 
recommended  cuts  to  every  major  public  housing  program,  in  particular 
the  $444  miUion  cut  to  modernization.  The  nation's  public  housing 
continues  to  decline  rapidly  and  profoundly  in  most  urban  centers.  As  the 
subcommittee  is  aware,  the  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed 
Public  Housing  estimates  that  an  additional  $30  billion  above  current 
expenditures  will  be  required  to  meet  the  gap.  While  the  standard  of  living 
in  public  housing  has  declined,  mismanagement  have  become 
commonplace,  waiting  lists  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  violent 
crime  has  skyrocketed.  The  Chnton  Administration  could  not  have  picked 
a  worse  year  to  cut  the  public  housing  budget. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  restoration  of  these  cuts  at  the  expense  of  other 
programs  within  the  HUD  budget.  Such  a  policy  offers  only  artificial 
choices,  since  the  needs  of  the  homeless  and  disabled  are  clearly  linked  to 
the  fate  of  public  and  assisted  housirig.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  not  to 
limit  the  discussion  of  this  year's  HUD  budget  to  the  arbitrary  ceiling  of 
the  last  year's  budget,  itself  the  product  simply  of  historical  precedent. 
Much  more  is  clearly  needed. 
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Congress  needs  to  dramatically  increase  the  federal  housing  budget.  The 
present  needs  have  far  outstripped  current  levels  of  funding,  as  is  suggested 
by  a  range  of  indicators  too  numerous  to  cite  here:  the  numbers  of 
homeless  persons,  the  incidence  of  crime  and  vacancy  rates  in  dilapidated 
public  housing,  the  waiting  lists  for  section  8,  the  increasing  numbers  of 
developments  targeted  for  prepayment,  and  so  on.  The  unparalleled 
cutbacks  in  federal  housing  expenditures  since  1980,  which  would  be 
perpetuated  in  the  current  public  housing  request,  have  created  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  who  cannot  afford  what  previous  generations 
have  taken  for  granted:  decent  housing. 

ACORN  members  believe  that  Congress  can  achieve  needed  investments  in 
public  housing  without  canabalizing  other  portions  of  the  HUD  budget,  if  it 
has  the  political  will  to  do  so.  We  commend  this  course  of  action  to  the 
subcommittee. 

This  concludes  my  statement. 
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Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

HON.    MARJORIE    MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY,    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr,  Thornton.  I  would  like  to  give  my  colleague  an  opportunity 
to  give  her  testimony.  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

Marjorie  Margolies-Mezvinsky  is  one  of  our  fine  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  Pennsylvania,  does  a  great  job  for  her  people.  Your  pre- 
pared testimony  has  been  received  and  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  in  its  entirety. 

I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  proceed  as  you  choose. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Well,  why  don't  I  enter  my  prepared 
testimony  into  the  record  and  sum  this  up  for  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  think  that  would  be  wonderful. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  In  summation,  the  local  stadium 
owned  and  maintained  by  the  Borough  of  Conshohocken  is  in  need 
of  new  grandstands  which  will  cost  $70,000. 

Also,  the  Borough  has  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  to  up- 
grade three  parks.  These  renovations  include  the  installation  of 
safety  surfaces  and  new  equipment  as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  walkways.  The  Borough  has  received  money  from  the  com- 
munity development  block  grant  but,  to  complete  the  project,  an 
additional  $50,000  is  required. 

Additionally,  the  Borough  is  in  the  process  of  installing  an  exten- 
sive walking  trail,  and  to  upgrade  the  surface  from  loose  gravel  to 
a  blacktop  surface,  $40,000  is  required.  I  think  this  is  really  good 
for  the  community.  I  think  it  is  great  preventive  medicine.  It  is  all 
those  good  things  that  we  hear  about,  and  it  is  going  to  be  acces- 
sible for  the  handicapped. 

So  I  ask  your  consideration  for  the  Borough  of  Conshohocken's 
requirements  for  these  public  areas. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  MARJORIE  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY 
REGARDING  PUBLIC  PARK  AREAS  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  CONSHOHOCKEN 
PROPOSAL  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
MAY  3,  1994. 


DEAR  MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
A  MATTER  OF  IMPORTANCE  FOR  MANY  OF  MY  CONSTITUENTS:  THE  CONDITION 
OF  PUBLIC  LAND  AREAS  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  CONSHOHOCKEN.  TODAY  I  WOULD 
LIKE  TO  SPEAK  ABOUT  THESE  AREAS  AND  TO  OUTLINE  THREE  PROJECTS  WHICH 
WILL  GREATLY  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  IN  CONSHOHOCKEN. 

IN  CONSHOHOCKEN,  THE  A. A  GARTHWAIT  FIELD  WAS  RENOVATED  IN 
1947.  SINCE  THAT  TIME,  VERY  LITTLE  MAINTENANCE  HAS  OCCURRED. 
THREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE  FIELD  WAS  REHABILITATED  WITH  THE  INSTALLATION 
OF  NEW  TURF;  LAST  YEAR  WORK  WAS  DONE  ON  THE  REST  ROOM  FACILITIES, 
REPLACING  OLD  FIXTURES  AND  MAKING  THESE  AREAS  HANDICAPPED 
ACCESSIBLE.  THEN,  LAST  SUMMER,  AN  INSPECTION  WAS  COMPLETED  TO 
VERIFY  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  GRANDSTANDS.  THIS  INSPECTION  REVEALED 
A  DANGEROUS  SITUATION.  CONSEQUENTLY,  THE  BOROUGH  IS  NOW  FACED  WITH 
THE  DECISION  TO  EXTENSIVELY  REPAIR  THE  GRANDSTANDS  OR  TO  CONSTRUCT 
NEW  SEATING  AREAS.  THESE  STANDS  ARE  IMPORTANT  BECAUSE  THE  ENTIRE 
COMMUNITY  UTILIZES  THE  BALL  FIELD  FOR  MINI  FOOTBALL,  YOUTH 
SOFTBALL,  FAMILY  CONCERTS  AND  FIREWORKS  --  THERE  IS  ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL.  THEREFORE,  THE  REPAIR  TO  THE  GRANDSTANDS 
IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  BOROUGH  BOTH  FOR  RECREATION,  HEALTH,  AND 
SAFETY  REASONS. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  PROJECT  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A  RECENTLY 
COMPLETED  COMPREHENSIVE  PARK  RENOVATIONS  PLAN  WHICH  RECOMMENDS  NEW 
EQUIPMENT.  THE  COUNCIL  RECOGNIZES  THE  NEED  TO  MAKE  THE  PLAY 
GROUNDS  SAFE  AND  ACCESSIBLE,  BUT  INADEQUATE  SWING  SETS  AND 
DEBILITATED  BASKETBALL  COURTS  LEAVE  THE  BOROUGH  OPEN  TO  LAW  SUITS. 
THROUGH  THE  HELP  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT  FUND, 
MONIES  HAVE  BEEN  EARMARKED  TO  BEGIN  THE  PARK  RENOVATIONS  PROJECT. 
HOWEVER,  AN  ADDIT.IONAL  $50,000  IS  NEEDED  TO  COMPLETE  MOST 
RENOVATIONS . 

A  WALKING  PATH  AT  SUTCLIFFE  PARK  HAS  BEEN  ENVISIONED  FOR  MANY 
YEARS;  AND,  THROUGH  THE  HELP  OF  A  VOLUNTEER  ORGANIZATION,  FUND 
RAISING  BEGAN  THREE  YEARS  AGO.  USING  VOLUNTEER  LABOR,  OVERGROWN 
TREES  WERE  CLEARED  AWAY,  AND  THE  VOLUNTEER  GROUP  BEGAN  TO  RAISE 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  TRAIL.  AT  THIS  TIME,  EXERCISE  STATIONS  HAVE  BEEN 
PURCHASED  AND  EXCAVATION  WILL  BEGIN  THIS  SUMMER.  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE 
THIS  TRAIL  SAFE  AND  ACCESSIBLE,  IT  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  THAT  THE 
TRAIL  SURFACE  BE  BLACK-TOPPED.  HOWEVER,  THE  BOROUGH  DOES  NOT  HAVE 
THE  NECESSARY  MONEY  FOR  THE  PAVEMENT. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  PARKS  IN  THE  BOROUGH  ARE  USED  BY  PEOPLE  OF 
ALL  AGES.  THE  VERY  YOUNG  ENJOY  THE  PLAYGROUNDS;  THEIR  PARENTS  AND 
THE  ELDERLY  ARE  ABLE  TO  SIT  IN  THE  PARKS  AND  USE  THE  WALKING  PATH; 
AND  THE  ENTIRE  COMMUNITY  ATTENDS  EVENTS  AT  THE  BALL  FIELD. 

CONSHOHOCKEN  IS  VERY  PROUD  OF  ITS  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES. 
HOWEVER,  OVER  THE  YEARS,  THE  RESOURCES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  AVAILABLE  FOR 
NECESSARY  REPAIRS  FOR  THESE  FACILITIES.  ANY  HELP  THAT  YOU  MAY  BE 
ABLE  TO  OFFER  WILL  CERTAINLY  GO  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  IMPROVING  THE 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE  IN  CONSHOHOCKEN. 

IN  SUMMARY: 


1.  THE  LOCAL  STADIUM,  OWNED  AND  MAINTAINED  BY  THE  BOROUGH, 
IS  IN  NEED  OF  NEW  GRANDSTANDS  WHICH  WILL  COST  $70,000. 

2.  ALSO,  THE  BOROUGH  HAS  DEVELOPED  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  TO 
UPGRADE  THREE  EXISTING  PARKS.  THESE  RENOVATIONS  INCLUDE  THE 
INSTALLATION  OF  SAFETY  SURFACES  AND  NEW  EQUIPMENT  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
REHABILITATION  OF  EXISTING  WALK  WAYS.  THE  BOROUGH  HAS  RECEIVED 
MONEY  FROM  THE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT;  BUT,  TO  COMPLETE 
THIS  PROJECT,  AN  ADDITIONAL  $50,000  IS  REQUIRED. 

3.  ADDITIONALLY,  THE  BOROUGH  IS  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF 
INSTALLING  AN  EXTENSIVE  WALKING  TRAIL;  AND  TO  UPGRADE  THE  SURFACE 
FROM  LOOSE  GRAVEL  TO  BLACK  TOP  SURFACE,  $4  0,000  IS  REQUIRED. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  ASK  YOUR  CONSIDERATION  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
CONSHOSHOCKEN'S  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THEIR  PUBLIC  AREAS. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  we  have  more  like  that,  we  will  get  through  this. 

Mr.  Thornton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  may  be  the  best  sales 
job  that  could  be  given.  I  do  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee. 
We  will  carefully  consider  your  request. 

Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No  questions. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  think  you  deserve  a  bigger  room, 
frankly. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  do  too.  We  are  operating  under  very  strict, 
modest,  austere  circumstances. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

virgil  tinklenberg,  public  housing  authorities  directors 
association 

Mr.  Thornton.  Welcome  to  the  Committee  Mr.  Tinklenberg,  on 
behalf  of  the  Public  Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here  and  your  entire  testimony  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  without  objection. 

Please  proceed  with  a  summary  of  the  highlights. 

Mr.  Tinklenberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  Virgil  Tinklenberg.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Pan- 
ama City  Housing  Authority.  I  have  been  elected  Vice  President  for 
Housing  for  the  Public  Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association 
which  represents  more  than  1,500  housing  authorities  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  our  membership,  let  me  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  association  for  the  subcommittee  in  your  exemplary  efforts  in 
ensuring  that  our  Nation's  low-income  housing  needs  are  ade- 
quately met.  The  limitations  on  Federal  spending  have  necessitated 
reductions  in  some  important  parts  of  the  overall  budget.  However, 
it  is  slated  for  a  slight  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  funding 
levels. 

Secretary  Cisneros  is  to  be  commended  for  making  sure  that  the 
Department  has  not  been  neglected  as  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Having  acknowledged  the  Department's  fine  work,  let  me  add  that 
we  at  the  Public  Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association  are  dis- 
appointed that  public  housing  programs,  the  mainstay  of  the  as- 
sisted housing  program,  do  not  fare  very  well  in  the  spending  plan. 
Funding  for  operating  subsidies,  modernization,  development  and 
urban  revitalization  would  all  be  reduced  under  the  HUD  fiscal 
year  1995  blueprint.  The  suggested  cuts  reach  a  total  of  more  than 
$1  billion. 
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I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  support  the  HUD  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate homelessness  and  discrimination,  11  percent  of  the  new  ad- 
missions are  from  homeless.  These  are  true  homeless,  people  living 
in  cars  in  the  parks  and  on  the  beaches.  We  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  programs  should  be  expanded  at  the  expense  of 
public  housing  and  that  is  our  main  thrust  and  our  main  issue. 

HUD  has  proposed  a  net  cut  of  more  than  $100  million  on  top 
of  the  $144  million  that  has  already  been  reduced  for  this  fiscal 
year,  a  total  of  $244  million  reduction  in  the  public  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  performance  funding 
operating  subsidy,  I  want  to  later  on  in  my  testimony  elaborate  a 
way  that  we  can  reverse  this  trend  and  some  of  the  difficulties  will 
be  experienced  by  all  public  housing  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  will  3deld  longer  waiting  lists  for  families,  cutbacks  in  de- 
livery of  necessary  services,  and  these  are  vital  in  enhancing  the 
public  housing  living  conditions,  and  public  housing  agencies,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  forced  to  deplete  reserves  to  meet  operating  ex- 
penses. We  estimate  that  $3.2  to  $3.3  billion  is  required  to  fully 
augment  the  operating  subsidy  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  Department's  proposal  for  modernization  is  equally  as  short 
in  its  recommendation  as  the  performance  funding  subsidy.  They 
are  proposing  modernization  activities  be  slashed  by  more  than 
$500  million.  The  needs  are  much  greater.  A  cut  of  this  magnitude 
is  just  too  much.  As  you  know  from  all  of  the  information  that  has 
previously  been  given,  the  demands  are  much,  much  greater. 

HUD  uses  part  of  its  excuse  that  there  is  money  in  the  pipeline. 
We  disagree  with  their  pipeline  figure.  It  is  a  documented  fact  that 
85  percent  of  public  housing  authorities  spend  their  modernization 
allocation  within  or  less  than  HUD's  prescribed  time  frame.  In  our 
housing  authority,  we  are  always  way  ahead  and  because  we  want 
to  get  the  work  done  and  get  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  last  point  on  this  issue.  Most  of  the  pipeline  is  tied 
up  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  housing  authority.  The  real 
demands  we  are  recommending  are  such  that  we  recommend  that 
Congress  appropriate  $3.7  billion  for  modernization  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

Another  issue  I  want  to  touch  on  is  about  the  public  housing  de- 
velopment. In  Panama  City,  Florida,  our  waiting  list  has  been 
closed  for  almost  a  year  and  it  will  be  another  year  before  we  can 
open  it  up  because  the  waiting  list  is  just  too  long.  And  without 
new  housing  development,  there  is  no  way  we  can  help  those  peo- 
ple. So  it  is  essential  that  we  fund  some  public  housing  develop- 
ment. 

On  the  drug  elimination  program,  HUD  has  pledged  that  they 
would  increase  funding  and  they  are  proposing  a  static  level  which 
is  $55  million  less  than  what  they  had  pledged.  This  is  really  dis- 
appointing to  us  and  we  feel  that  the  COMPAC  proposal,  the  Com- 
munity Partnership  Against  Crime  provision  in  the  Senate  author- 
izing bill  should  be  the  level  that  the  drug  elimination  program 
should  be  funded  at. 

In  addition  to  these  sensible  provisions,  the  Senate's  COMPAC 
plan  contained  references  to  previous  grantees.  We  support  such  a 
component  because  it  ensures  continuity.  Too  many  housing  au- 
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thorities  get  a  good  thing  going  and  get  cut  off.  And  the  drug  deal- 
ers and  the  drug  community  know  this  and  they  take  advantage 
of  it. 

We  also  have  concerns  about  HUD's  proposed  budget  for  the  Sec- 
tion 8  program.  We  urge  you  to  reject  any  reduction  in  the  Section 
8  administrative  fee.  HUD's  plan  to  reduce  the  fee  to  all  units  ex- 
ceeding 1,000,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  statistical  foundation 
to  justify  it.  So  we  ask  that  you  at  least  hold  it  stable  for  one  addi- 
tional year  while  this  can  be  studied  and  the  real  numbers  come 
forward  to  support  any  reduction  or  increase. 

We  also  oppose  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reduce  the  fair 
market  rents  to  the  44th  percentile.  One  of  the  top  priorities  of  Sec- 
retary Cisneros  has  been  to  deconcentrate  the  number  of  assisted 
families  in  economically  impacted  communities.  We  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 

Unfortunately,  a  reduction  in  fair  market  rents  will  only  acceler- 
ate the  concentration  problem  that  the  Secretary  wants  to  elimi- 
nate because,  if  you  move  people  to  higher  rent  areas,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  have  the  ability  to  pay  the  rent  whether  by  vouch- 
ers or  certificates,  and  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  rents  works  con- 
trary to  that. 

Also,  we  would  like  to  commend  HUD  for  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  Section  8,  however,  we  disagree  with  the  number  of  set- 
asides  and  earmarks  that  they  are  proposing.  They  propose  almost 
no  units  be  left  up  to  normal  increment^  addition. 

And  the  last  issue  I  want  to  touch  on  is  rent  reform.  And  we  urge 
you  to  support  the  Maxine  Waters  and  Sanford  Bishop  bill,  H.R. 
4159,  which  we  believe  will  go  a  long,  long  way  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rents  that  we  have  currently.  It  will  also  be  a  short-term 
investment  that  will  pay  huge  dividends  in  the  long  run.  It  will  cut 
the  drain  on  performance  funding  operating  subsidy. 

After  the  first  two  years,  there  is  going  to  be  less  demand  for  op- 
erating subsidy  if  rent  reform  is  allowed  to  come  about.  And  we 
just  urge  you  to  fund  the  provision  for  the  immediate  stopgaps  be- 
cause it  is  an  investment  that  will  take  place  and  it  will  help  cut 
the  drain  on  operating  subsidy. 

This  concludes  my  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Housing  Au- 
thorities Directors  Association  entire  membership  and  the  more 
than  3  million  public  housing  residents  that  we  serve. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity.  And  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  questions  if  there  are  any. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  my  name  is  Virgil  Tinklenberg. 
I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Panama  City,  Florida  Housing  Authority.  I  serve  as 
Vice  President  for  Housing  of  the  Public  Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association 
(PHADA),  which  represents  roughly  1,500  housing  authorities  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

On  behalf  of  PHADA's  entire  membership,  let  me  express  the  association's 
appreciation  for  the  subcommittee's  exemplary  efforts  in  ensuring  that  our  nation's  low- 
income  housing  needs  are  adequately  met.  I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  today 
to  discuss  about  a  half  dozen  issues  which  PHADA's  members  have  identified  as  their 
top  budget  priorities. 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning  that  PHADA  appreciates  the  gravity  of  the  budget 
constraints  encountered  by  both  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  this  subcommittee.  Limitations  on  federal  spending  have  necessitated  reductions 
in  some  important  parts  of  the  overall  budget.  Despite  this  fact,  HUD  is  slated  for  a 
slight  increase  over  FY  1994  funding  levels.  Secretary  Cisneros  fought  hard  for  this 
increase  and  should  be  commended  for  making  sure  that  the  Department  is  not 
neglected  as  has  happened  too  often  in  the  past. 

Having  acknowledged  the  Department's  fine  work  in  securing  additional  funds, 
let  me  add  that  PHADA  is  disappointed  that  public  housing  programs  do  not  fare  very 
well  in  the  spending  plan.  Indeed,  funding  for  operating  subsidies,  modernization, 
development,  and  the  urban  revitalization  demonstration  (also  known  as  HOPE  VI) 
would  all  be  reduced  under  HUD's  FY  '95  blueprint.  The  suggested  cuts  in  these 
programs  reach  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

In  contrast  to  these  proposed  reductions,  several  other  parts  of  the  budget  would 
receive  major  increases.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  homelessness 
programs  and  fair  housing  initiatives,  which  are  high  priorities  within  the  Department. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  members  strongly  support  HUD's  efforts  to 
eradicate  homelessness  and  discrimination.  In  my  housing  authority,  1 1  percent  of  our 
new  admissions  over  the  last  6  months  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  homeless. 
We  do  not  believe  these  programs  should  be  expanded  at  the  expense  of  public 
housing,  however.  Unfortunately,  this  is  HUD's  policy  as  embodied  in  its  FY  1995 
budget.  If,  in  the  final  analysis  HUD's  plan  is  enacted,  the  institution  of  public  housing 
will  t>e  seriously  undermined.    Permit  me  to  elaborate. 

The  Department's  FY  1995  budget  proposal  includes  $2.49  billion  under  the 
Perfomnance  Funding  System  (PFS)  for  public  housing  operating  subsidies. 
Subsidies  are  now  running  at  approximately  $2.62  billion.  The  HUD  recommendation 
was  submitted  despite  the  fact  that  PHAs  are  presently  being  funded  at  95  percent  of 
their  existing  needs  because  of  a  shortfall  of  $144  million.  In  other  words,  HUD  is 
proposing  a  net  cut  of  more  than  $100  million  on  top  of  the  existing  $144  million  gap. 

Compounding  this  problem  even  further  is  the  fact  that  operating  costs 
attributable  to  utilities,  insurance  premiums,  employee  benefits,  maintenance,  and  social 
services  continue  to  escalate.  These  rising  expenses  are  accompanied  by  a  general 
decline  in  resident  incomes. 

The  subcommittee  is  all  too  familiar  with  the  reality  that  because  resident 
incomes  continue  to  decline  ~  while  operating  costs  increase  --  the  industry's  reliance 
on  subsidies  becomes  even  greater.  Later  on  in  my  testimony  I  will  elaborate  on  a  way 
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this  unfortunate  trend  could  be  reversed  by  enacting  rent  reform.    For  now,  let  me 
demonstrate  how  the  PFS  cuts  would  effect  the  Panama  City  Housing  Authority. 

In  my  PHA,  we  have  a  maintenance  staff  often  individuals.  In  the  event  HUD's 
budget  proposal  is  enacted,  we  would  most  likely  have  to  release  one  maintenance 
staffer.  This  may  not  sound  like  much,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  in  an  agency  of  913 
units  and  2,100  residents,  it  is.  A  reduction  of  even  one  individual  would  diminish  our 
capacity  to  respond  promptly  to  general  maintenance  requests.  Once  we  fall  into  a 
situation  where  general  maintenance  is  deferred  it  becomes  virtually  impossible  to  catch 
up.  Moreover,  our  ability  to  conduct  preventive  maintenance  functions  would  be 
drastically  scaled  back  as  well.   This  will  ultimately  drive  up  our  operating  costs. 

The  same  kinds  of  difficulties  will  be  experienced  by  other  PHAs  around  the 
country.  PFS  reductions  would  not  only  result  in  deferred  maintenance,  but  would  also 
yield  longer  delays  for  families  awaiting  units,  and  cutbacks  in  the  delivery  of  necessary 
services,  which  have  proved  vital  in  enhancing  public  housing  living  conditions. 
Furthermore,  PHAs  in  many  cases  will  be  forced  to  deplete  reserves  to  meet  operating 
expenses.  This  could  have  the  potential  effect  of  placing  more  housing  authorities  in 
the  "troubled"  category  under  the  public  housing  management  assessment  program 
(PHMAP),  possibly  placing  them  in  a  state  of  high  financial  risk. 

PHADA,  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 
(NAHRO),  and  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities  (CLPHA)  have  come 
to  a  consensus  with  regard  to  the  true  need  for  PFS  spending  in  FY  1995.  With  minor 
variations,  the  organizations  estimate  that  about  $3.2-$3.3  billion  is  required  to  fully 
augment  operating  subsides  in  FY  1995.  In  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  aforementioned 
complications,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  favorably  consider  this  recommendation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department's  budget  proposal  for  modernization  is  as 
distressing  as  its  PFS  recommendation.  Due  to  the  outstanding  commitment  on  the 
part  of  this  subcommittee,  modernization  spending  is  presently  set  at  $3.2  billion.  The 
Department's  budget  calls  for  a  total  of  $2.78  billion  in  FY  '95,  a  cut  of  more  than  $400 
million. 

In  addition  to  other  eannarks  set  forth  in  the  modernization  account,  the 
President's  budget  sets  aside  $85  million  for  a  new  Tenant  Opportunity  Program  (TOP) 
designed  to  empower  residents.  In  the  event  appropriators  fund  this  unauthorized 
initiative,  total  spending  for  traditional  modemization  activities  would  be  stashed  by 
more  than  $500  million. 

A  cut  of  this  magnitude  would  be  unconscionable.  The  subcommittee  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  documented  modernization  needs  which  presently  exist.  Both  the  Abt 
Study  and  the  more  recent  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed 
Public  Housing  substantiate  the  fact  that  more  than  $4  billion  per  year  is  required  to 
address  backlogged  and  accruing  modemization  demands.  These  figures  do  not  even 
include  costs  associated  with  lead-based  paint  abatement  and  Section  504 
handicapped  accessibility  compliance. 

You  may  inquire  whether  modernization  spending  should  be  reduced  because 
PHAs  currently  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  their  needs,  and  can  not  keep  pace  with 
new  appropriations.  I  am  refemng,  of  course,  to  the  allegedly-congested  modernization 
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"pipeline." 

PHADA  does  not  share  HUD's  view  with  regard  to  the  so-called  pipeline.  In  our 
opinion,  the  Department  uses  this  term  as  justification  for  cutting  the  modernization 
budget.   We  further  believe  HUD's  contention  is  based  upon  faulty  premises. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  a  documented  fact  that  85  percent  of  all  housing  authorities 
are  spending  their  modernization  allocations  within  HUD's  prescribed  time 
requirements.  In  addition,  the  Department  habitually  has  not  made  modernization 
monies  available  until  a  full  year  to  15  months  after  the  funds  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress.  If  there  is  any  congestion  in  the  pipeline  it  is  originating  in  the 
Washington  HUD  office,  not  in  the  field.  To  the  Department's  credit,  I  should  add  that 
a  recent  proposed  rule  HUD  and  the  industry  produced  through  joint  collaboration 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  hindrances  that  delay  prompt  expenditure  of  modernization 
funds.  However,  even  that  rule  fails  to  adequately  take  into  account  the  HUD-related 
factors  contributing  to  the  pipeline. 

I  want  to  briefly  mention  one  last  point  on  this  issue.  Most  of  the  pipeline  is  tied 
up  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  agencies.  If  the  Department  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  these  PHAs,  it  should  recapture  the  unexpended  funds.  By  no  means, 
however,  should  the  entire  industry  be  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  poor  performance  of 
just  a  few  PHAs.  This  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  public  housing  administrators  and 
residents  alike. 

To  provide  you  with  an  illustration  of  the  types  of  difficulties  the  proposed  cut 
would  generate,  let  me  again  use  my  PHA  as  an  example.  At  this  juncture,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  making  our  units  more  energy  efficient.  This  is  being  accomplished 
through  a  variety  of  methods,  such  as  caulking,  thermal  window  replacement,  and  other 
improved  insulation  techniques.  Even  a  small  cut  in  our  comprehensive  grant  budget 
would  force  us  to  scale  back  this  process,  or  to  use  cheaper  materials.  This  in  turn 
would  reduce  our  overall  energy  efficiency  and  thereby  increase  our  utility  bills.  In 
other  words,  because  our  modernization  capacity  is  reduced,  our  operating  costs  will 
be  driven  upward.  At  the  same  time,  our  residents  will  be  made  more  uncomfortable. 
Obviously,  this  outcome  would  be  counterproductive,  but  this  it  what  will  occur  if  we  are 
forced  to  endure  even  a  modest  hit  in  our  comprehensive  grant  allocation. 

The  problems  Panama  City  might  confront  are  minor  as  compared  to  what  other 
PHAs  might  encounter.  Because  of  the  cuts,  some  housing  authorities  might  be  forced 
to  defer  or  scale  back  their  lead-based  paint  abatement  efforts,  leaving  them  in  a 
susceptible  position  from  a  legal  standpoint.  In  addition,  housing  authorities  may  not 
be  able  to  comply  with  Section  504  handicapped  accessibility  guidelines,  again  leaving 
them  vulnerable  to  possible  litigation. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  result  the  modernization  spending  reductions  will 
generate  is  that  it  will  be  the  nation's  3  million-plus  public  housing  residents  who  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  cuts.  HUD  and  0MB  should  make  no  mistake;  the  quality  of  life 
in  public  housing  will  be  seriously  reduced  if  these  cuts  do,  in  fact,  become  reality. 

To  keep  pace  with  existing  demands,  PHADA  is  recommending  that  Congress 
appropriate  $3.7  billion  for  modernization  in  FY  1995.  Again,  we  ask  that  the 
subcommittee  give  favorable  consideration  to  this  recommendation. 
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The  next  issue  I  want  to  briefly  touch  on  is  public  housing  development. 
Regrettably,  the  Department's  budget  is  once  again  quite  disappointing  and  will  not 
come  anywhere  close  to  meeting  existing  needs. 

There  are  more  than  one  million  families  on  public  housing  waiting  lists 
nationwide.  In  some  communities  with  tight  rental  markets,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
Section  8  recipients  to  locate  suitable  and  affordable  housing.  In  Panama  City,  for 
example,  our  waiting  list  has  been  closed  since  last  June  and  will  not  open  again  for 
another  year.  Consequently,  conventional  public  housing  units  are  needed  to  satisfy 
the  demand. 

New  units  are  also  needed  to  replace  those  lost  through  demolition  and 
disposition.  Despite  this  demand,  HUD's  budget  contains  only  $150  million  for 
development/acquisition,  down  from  $598  million  this  year.  The  proposed  allocation 
would  fund  about  1,700  new  units. 

The  budget  request  would  not  even  meet  current  replacement  needs,  let  alone 
supply  new  housing  to  communities  desperately  in  need  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  we  find  it  counterproductive  to  boost  funding  for  homelessness  at  the 
expense  of  public  housing.  In  contrast  to  HUD's  proposal,  PHADA  recommends  that 
Congress  appropriate  $644  million  for  7,500  units.  We  further  suggest  that  lawmakers 
appropriate  $263  million  for  Indian  housing  Development.  These  appropriations  will  not 
meet  the  total  need,  but  given  budget  constraints  we  have  attempted  to  keep  our 
request  as  conservative  as  possible. 

Like  other  public  housing  programs,  the  URD-HOPE  VI  program  for  severely 
distressed  housing  would  also  be  reduced  in  FY  1995.  HUD's  budget  request  is  $500 
million  in  FY  1995,  down  from  $778  million  in  FY  '94.  While  PHADA  regrets  this  cut, 
we  acknowledge  that  some  are  inevitable  in  light  of  present  budget  limitations.  We 
therefore  concur  with  HUD's  recommendation  and  respectfully  request  that  the 
subcommittee  fund  HOPE  VI  at  $500  million. 

On  the  issue  of  public  housing  drug  elimination  program  (PHDEP)  grants, 
we  recommend  that  the  subcommittee  appropriate  a  total  of  $325  million  in  FY  1995. 
Despite  the  fad  it  pledged  to  boost  spending  to  this  level  in  FY  '95,  HUD  is  requesting 
$265  million,  the  same  as  this  year's  amount. 

In  addition,  we  request  that  you  not  designate  allocations  in  the  same  manner 
as  this  year's  appropriation.  As  you  know,  the  FY  1994  appropriations  act  mandated 
that  75%  of  the  PHDEP  monies  be  allocated  to  large  PHAs  (those  consisting  of  more 
than  1250  units),  with  the  remaining  25%  set  aside  for  smaller  agencies  and  privately- 
owned,  federally-assisted  housing  developments. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  large  PHAs  have  serious  crime  problems,  the 
same  is  true  in  some  smaller  public  housing  communities.  The  1994  appropriations  act 
ignores  this  reality.  Rather  than  setting  some  arbitrary  number  as  a  cut-off  point,  we 
suggest  the  subcommittee  follow  the  Community  Partnerships  Against  Crime 
(COMPAC)  provisions  contained  in  the  1993  version  of  the  Senate  authorizing  bill, 
S.1299.  Although  S.  1299  recently  passed  both  houses,  COMPAC  was  omitted  from 
the  final  bill.  In  any  event,  the  Senate's  legislation  would  create  two  classes  of  housing 
agencies,  one  being  those  with  "severe"  crime  problems.  The  second  category  would 
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consist  of  all  other  PHAs.  HUD  would  set  the  criteria  for  determining  what  constitutes 
"severe,"  but  the  housing  authority's  size  would  not  necessarily  be  the  primary  factor 
in  determining  need. 

In  addition  to  this  sensible  provision,  the  Senate's  COMPAC  plan  contained 
preferences  for  previous  grantees.  We  support  such  a  component  because  it  ensures 
continuity.  The  bill  also  provides  for  four-year  renewable  grants.  If  a  PHA  has  a 
successful  program  up  and  running,  chances  are  they  will  be  able  to  continue  it  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

We  have  many  concerns  in  relation  to  HDD's  proposed  budget  for  the  Section 
8  program.  First  and  foremost,  we  urge  you  to  reject  any  reduction  in  the  Section  8 
administrative  fee.  HDD's  plan  to  reduce  the  fee  for  all  units  exceeding  one  thousand, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  statistical  foundation  to  justify  it. 

The  subcommittee  knows  there  is  a  general  disagreement  between  PHAs  and 
the  Department  regarding  the  true  cost  of  operating  Section  8  programs.  Dnfortunately, 
the  analysis  that  has  been  done  on  this  issue  is,  at  best,  inconclusive.  Rather  than 
summarily  cutting  the  PHA's  allocation,  HDD  should  first  carefully  examine  the  fee's 
structure  before  acting  in  what  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  rash  manner.  In  order  to 
ensure  accuracy,  any  study  must  include  a  review  of  all  unfunded  programs  such  as 
Family  Self  Sufficiency  (FSS)  and  other  social  services  provided  by  PHAs. 

As  a  possible  interim  solution,  we  suggest  you  consider  a  provision  in  H.R.  3838, 
Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez'  housing  authorization  package.  The  Gonzalez  plan  would  hold 
fees  steady  through  FY  1996.  This  would  give  HDD  sufficient  time  for  a  thorough 
review,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  PHAs  are  not  financially  debilitated. 

In  a  related  matter,  PHADA  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  $30  million 
for  both  FSS  service  coordinators  and  coordinators  in  mixed  elderly-disabled  housing. 
These  professionals  help  families  with  medical  needs,  employment  training,  and  other 
forms  of  important  counseling. 

PHADA  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  administration's  proposal  to  reduce  Fair 
Market  Rents  (FMRs)  to  the  40th  percentile.  One  of  the  top  priorities  of  the  Secretary 
has  been  to  deconcentrate  the  number  of  assisted  housing  residents  in  economically- 
impacted  communities.  We  support  this  goal.  Poor  people  should  not  be  warehoused 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  society.  Like  any  other  individuals,  low-income  families 
should  posses  maximum  choice  as  to  where  they  live. 

Dnfortunately,  a  reduction  in  FMRs  will  only  accelerate  the  "spatial  concentration" 
problem  the  Secretary  has  lamented  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Dnder  HDD's  plan. 
Section  8  recipients  would  have  fewer  opportunities  to  move  into  higher  income 
communities.  Indeed,  they  would  be  driven  into  the  very  neighborhoods  the 
administration  wants  to  help  them  leave.  We  therefore  urge  you  to  keep  the  FMR  at 
the  45  percentile. 

Lastly,  on  Section  8, 1  want  to  convey  our  appreciation  to  HDD  for  recommending 
a  substantial  increase  in  incremental  assistance.  The  70,000  new  units  are  badly- 
needed  in  many  communities  and  will  be  put  to  good  use.  We  suggest,  however,  that 
there  are  way  too  many  earmarks  and  set-asides  in  HDD's  budget.  At  a  minimum,  we 
believe  20,000   new  rental  assistance   units  should   be  left  for  normal  fair  share 
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distribution. 

The  last  issue  I  want  to  touch  on  is  rent  reform.  PHADA  has  been  working  with 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authorities  (GAHRA)  for  more 
than  a  year  now  on  this  issue.  I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  a  copy  of  our  study 
"Rent  Reform  -  the  Missing  Link  in  Upward  Mobility  for  Public  Housing  Residents." 

Public  housing  residents  want  to  work.  Current  laws  and  regulations,  however, 
include  huge  disincentives  which  thwart  this  ambition.  This  is  because  earnings  are 
directly  tied  to  rent,  meaning  families  are  often  better  off  financially  if  they  do  not  try  to 
enter  the  workforce.  This  dilemma  is  more  thoroughly  explained  in  the  attached 
PHADA/GAHRA  report. 

With  the  assistance  ofthe  two  organizations,  Representatives  Maxine  Waters  (D- 
CA)  and  Sanford  Bishop  (D-GA)  recently  developed  a  bill,  H.R.  4159,  which  we  believe 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  problem.  We  ask  the  subcommittee  to 
carefully  consider  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4159.  In  particular,  we  urge  you  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  offset  the  initial  costs  of  the  20  percent  deduction  for  working 
residents.  As  our  report  indicates,  this  is  just  a  short  tenn  investment  that  will  pay  huge 
dividends  in  the  long  run. 

I  should  stress  that  to  do  nothing  in  the  area  of  rent  reform  is  an  invitation  to 
financial  disaster.    Permit  me  to  elaborate. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  television  advertisement  for  an  auto  repair  chain 

that  employed  the  catchy  phrase,  "You  can  pay  me  now  -  or  you  can  pay  me  later." 

This  slogan  has  a  certain  relevance  to  the  current  operating  subsidy  situation.   Only, 

in  the  case  of  PFS,  it  should  be  amended  to  read  "You  can  pay  me  now  -  and  you  can 

pay  me  later." 

In  other  words,  unless  something  is  done  to  remove  the  barriers  that  bar 
residents  from  entering  the  workforce,  subsidies  will  keep  skyrocketing  and  this 
subcommittee  will  continue  struggling  to  furnish  PHAs  with  sufficient  appropriations. 
If  properly  implemented,  however,  rent  reform  has  the  potential  to  save  the  government 
huge  amounts  of  money,  and  result  in  more  stable  public  housing  communities. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  leave  you  with  this  thought.  In  testimony  before  a  House 
Subcommittee  on  March  22,  HDD's  Public  Housing  Assistant  Secretary  Joseph 
Shuldiner  cited  statistics  in  which  this  panel  should  have  great  interest.  Shuldiner  told 
lawmakers  that,  if  the  median  income  in  public  housing  could  be  lifted  from  the  current 
17  percent  to  the  1981  level  of  33  percent,  PFS  could  be  reduced  by  more  than  $2 
billion. 

We  believe  our  rent  reform  proposal  would,  in  fact,  encourage  more  residents 
to  seek  work  and  halt  skyrocketing  PFS  appropriations.  Most  important,  more  residents 
would  seek  employment  and  move  up  the  ladder  of  economic  opportunity.  As  I  said, 
to  do  nothing  is  to  continue  to  operate  under  the  maxim  of  "you  can  pay  me  now  -  and 
you  can  pay  me  later." 

That  concludes  my  testimony.  On  behalf  of  PHADA's  entire  membership  and  the 
more  than  3  million   residents   public  housing   serves,  thank  you  again  for  this 
opportunity.    I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
Attachments 
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Public  Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association 

511  Capitol  Court,  NE 

Washington,  DC  20002-4937 

Telephone  (202)  546-5445  FAX  (202)  546-2280 


FY  1995  Budget  Recommendations 

Operating  Subsidies  -  $3.2  billion 

Modernization  -  $3.7  billion 

Development  -  $644  million  for  7500  units 

Indian  Housing  -  $263  million 

PHDEP/COMPAC  -  $325  million 

HOPE  VI/URD  -  $500  million 

Incremental  Section  8  assistance  -  70,000  units' 

Section  8  Administrative  fees  -  Maintain  at  presently-authorized  level 

FSS  Coordinators  -  $30  million 

Mixed  Housing  Coordinators  -  $30  million 

Public  Housing  Rent  Reform  -  $170  million 


^  Lower  earmark  for  MTI   to  20,000.      Raise  threshold  to  10,000 
units    for    elderly/disabled    housing.  Keep    at    least    20,000    set 

aside   for  normal   fair  share  assistance. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Tinklenberg,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
testimony.  It  is  very  important  for  our  committee  to  hear  from 
those  who  are  directly  at  the  point  of  contact  between  people  and 
the  housing  programs  that  you  all  represent.  They  are  certainly 
matters  that  we  will  want  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Tinklenberg.  We  have  a  series  of  public  witnesses,  so  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  questions  and  look  for  input,  but  you  rep- 
resent a  very  positive  association.  There  are  two  points  that  I  at 
least  bring  to  the  directors'  attention  and  ask  for  your  input  over 
time  rather  than  necessarily  today. 

You  mentioned  you  have  a  high  priority  to  the  problem  of  home- 
less and  increased  funding  that  should  not  be  detracting  from  gen- 
eral or  core  public  housing  programs.  One  of  the  factors  that  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  is  that,  years  ago, 
our  concern  about  warehousing  the  mentally  ill  led  to  a  process  of 
declinicalization  with  the  promise  we  would  have  clinics  in  the 
communities. 

We  closed  many  hospitals  in  California.  We  began  there  and  rep- 
licated it  across  the  country.  We  didn't  follow  through  with  the 
clinics  and  the  personal  care.  Many  suggest  this  was  a  very  signifi- 
cant source  of  the  problem. 

Have  your  people  evaluated  or  analyzed  it?  I  am  not  presuming 
that  suggestion  is  the  whole  problem  or  even  a  significant  piece, 
but  some  do  suggest  it.  It  is  of  interest  to  me  to  have  public  offi- 
cials like  yourself  take  a  look  at  it  and  provide  input  to  legislators, 
State  legislatures  where  it  is  appropriate. 

The  other  problem  involves  the  voucher  problem  that  we  found 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  where,  over  a  three-year  period,  there 
were  10  people  who  actually  fell  through  the  cracks  who  didn't 
have  to  give  a  bribe  to  get  vouchers  to  go  into  the  system. 

Is  that  a  significant  problem  that  directors  must  deal  with 
around  the  country?  Have  you  evaluated  it?  Would  you  help  us 
evaluate  it?  Lines  of  input,  making  certain  that  we  rebuild  con- 
fidence that  our  public  housing  systems  are  working  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  poorest  £ind  poor  rather  than  having  elements  like 
this  making  such  a  huge  impact. 

Mr.  Tinklenberg.  If  I  may?  We  are  very,  very  sensitive  to  the 
issue  of  mental  health,  how  the  relationship  is  provided.  We  have 
in  many  communities  been  the  leader  in  helping  those  tjrpes  of  re- 
sources— in  meeting  those  times  of  resources. 

In  my  former  assignment  in  South  Dakota  we  worked  very,  very 
closely  with  the  mental  health  agencies  and  we  jointly  operated 
five  different  facilities  for  the  developmentally  disabled  and  the 
mentally  handicapped.  So  this  is  being  done  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. A  number  of  our  public  housing  authorities  are  very  innova- 
tive in  their  ability. 

However,  I  must  say  that  HUD  regulations  often  prohibit  us  be- 
cause we  are  to  provide  by  HUD  regulations  shelter  and  not  the 
necessary  services  that  you  can  get  involved  with  in  serving,  espe- 
cially the  mentally  ill  and  through  certain  types  of  partnerships, 
this  can  be  worked  out.  We  would  be  happy  to  work  with  this  com- 
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mittee  or  any  other  Member  of  Congress  in  developing  some  real, 
real  good  procedures. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  would  hope  it  would  be  a  very  significant  item  for 
discussion  among  the  directors.  They,  in  turn,  would  look  to  their 
State  legislatures  first. 

Mr.  TiNKLENBERG.  Yes.  On  the  second  issue,  in  my  experience  as 
a  director  for  26  years,  I  have  had  a  number  of  national  offices  in 
both  NAHRO  and  PHADA.  I  am  past  President  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority  Directors  Association  and  I  do  know  that  the  certifi- 
cate and  the  voucher  problem  in  Washington  is  isolated.  It  is  not 
that  kind  of  problem  across  the  country  in  housing  authority  after 
housing  authority.  But,  there  again,  we  would  be  happy  to  work 
with  you,  because  we  do  have  some  resources  that  we  could  offer 
in  sorting  out  that  kind  of  problem. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  it.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  THOR>rrON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis. 

And  thank  you  very  much  for  your  excellent  testimony. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  are  joined  by  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, from  New  Mexico,  Congressman  Bill  Richardson.  You  are 
welcome  to  our  subcommittee  Mr.  Richardson. 

We  have  received  your  prepared  testimony  which  spans  a  num- 
ber of  projects  ranging  from  emphasizing  the  capability  of  science; 
Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  National  Laboratories  and  veterans  health 
issues;  housing  renovation  and  trust  activities;  the  Colonias  Re- 
source Center,  which  is  of  very  great  importance;  and  rural  water 
training  £ind  technical  assistance,  which  is  a  subject  matter  which 
is  certainly  something  we  share. 

I  would  invite  you  to  summarize  that  testimony.  Your  entire  pre- 
pared testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  Bill,  and  you 
are  welcome  to  proceed  as  you  may  choose. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again,  and  es- 
pecially to  this  subcommittee  that  has  been  very  generous  to  me 
and  my  State  and  my  initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  am  going  to  briefly  summarize  four  projects,  the 
top  priority  being  a  project  for  the  Santa  Fe  Community  Housing 
Trust.  As  you  know,  low-income  and  middle-income  housing  is  very 
important  in  the  Santa  Fe  area,  seeing  as  the  State  has  been  taken 
over  by  Califomians,  very  good  Califomians.  But  they  are  very  well 
off  and  they  drive  the  prices  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  priority  one. 

Priority  two,  one  that  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Lewis  were  very  gener- 
ous in  helping  me  last  year  was  for  a  VA  primary  clinic.  Now  what 
happened,  though,  is  because  we  weren't  able  to  line  item.  I  came 
in  a  little  late  with  a  request  for  the  VA,  we  put  forth  about  $2 
million.  And  the  VA,  in  their  spirit  of  generosity,  has  decided  to 
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fiind  five  primary  clinics  which  I  am  all  for,  but  not  concentrating 
on  the  ones  that  I  hoped  they  would.  Because  the  money  was  not 
specified,  we  are  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  would  consider 
a  line  item  of  $550,000  to  ensure  that  this  primary  health  clinic  in 
Clovis,  New  Mexico  is  dealt  with. 

As  I  said,  you  were  generous  in  providing  these  funds  last  year, 
$2  million,  but  it  was  unspecified,  and  I  learned  just  this  morning 
that  the  VA  has  been  generous  with  others  and  left  me  with 
$200,000.  I  apologize  for  not  knowing  sooner,  but  it  just  came  to 
my  attention. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  my  priorities.  You  have  always  been 
enormously  helpful  to  me  and  I  know  we  have  got  budget  re- 
straints, but  I  come  to  you  with  open  arms. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  BILL  RICHARDSON 

TESTIMONY 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS,  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  3,  1994 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  several  projects  of  great  importance  to  New  Mexico. 


SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH  FACILITY.  NEW  MEXICO 
HIGHLANDS  UNIVERSITY 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  is  an  excellent 
institution  of  higher  education  serving  primarily  minority  students.    Seventy-one 
percent  of  the  university's  students  are  of  Native  American  or  Hispanic  dissent.    The 
university  is  particularity  respected  for  its  innovative  science  and  engineering 
programs  which  center  around  research  and  the  private  sector  partnerships.    As  of 
Spring  1993,  21%  of  the  university's  students  were  majoring  in  Science  and 
Engineering  fields  and  the  majority  of  students  in  these  programs  were  women  and 
minorities.    New  Mexico  Highlands  provides  an  excellent  outreach  through  the 
Science  and  Education  Resource  Center  and  builds  on  relationships  with  Los  Alamos 
and  Sandia  National  Laboratories  to  facilitate  technology  transfer. 

In  the  last  ten  years.  New  Mexico  Highlands  University  worked  diligently  to 
build  a  significant  funding  base  for  research  and  educational  outreach  in  science  and 
engineering.    The  university  now  seeks  the  help  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  establishing  a  research  facility  to  enhance  current  science  and  engineering 
programs. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $300,000  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  planning  and  development  studies  to  build  a 
science  and  engineering  research  facility  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  University. 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CLINIC.  CLOVIS 

The  Veterans'  Health  Service  has  identified  a  severely  underserved  population 
of  veterans  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico  and  the  surrounding  eight  counties.    In  the 
process  of  planning  for  a  primary  care  veterans'  clinic  in  Clovis  the  Veterans' 
Administration  (VA)  found  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  over  1 1 ,000  veterans  in  the 
area  have  traveled  the  200  to  450  miles  to  utilize  the  nearest  VA  facilities.    In 
addition  the  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  clinic  is  no  longer  able  to  serve  the  veterans 
population  in  the  area  due  to  budget  constraints.    The  majority  of  veterans  are  at  the 
peak  years  of  medical  need,  are  the  underinsured  and  uninsured,  and  are  eager  to  use 
the  services  provided  by  a  primary  care  clinic  in  Clovis.    The  VA  estimates  that  a 
primary  care  clinic  in  Clovis  will  provide  service  at  a  minimum  of  10,787  visits  per 
year. 
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The  Clovis  Veterans'  Clinic  must  have  adequate  staff  and  equipment  to  serve 
the  substantial  veterans  population  in  the  area  when  its  doors  open  in  September  of 
1994.    At  a  minimum  the  clinic  needs  a  physician,  physician's  assistant,  2  registered 
nurses,  2  clerks  and  a  clinic  coordinator  on  staff  with  the  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  $450,000.    Start-up  equipment  costs  for  the  facility  are  estimated  at 
$100,000.         , 

I  respectfully  request  the  Cominittee  include  $550,000  for  expansion  of  the 
veterans  primary  health  clinic  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

VETERANS  PRIMARY  HEALTH  SERVICES.  CLAYTON 

Veterans  in  the  Clayton  area  are  in  great  need  of  primary  care  services.    There 
are  at  least  2,300  veterans  in  the  Clayton  area  needing  primary  medical  care,  some  of 
which  must  travel  up  to  300  miles  to  receive  primary  care.    Veteran  medical  services 
in  this  area  has  been  sought  for  many  years  and  have  wide  support. 

This  project  would  rely  on  sharing  medical  services  between  an  existing  VA 
clinic  in  Raton,  New  Mexico  and  Clayton.    Essentially,  the  Clayton  clinic  would 
contract  with  medical  personnel  from  the  Raton  clinic  for  up  to  two  days  a  week. 
This  project  would  increase  the  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of  medical  services  in 
Northern  New  Mexico. 

The  infrastructure  to  house  this  project  currently  exists,  therefore  start-up  costs 
would  be  minimal.    Some  renovation  of  existing  facilities  would  be  necessary, 
however  most  of  the  cost  would  be  for  services.    Renovation  is  estimated  at  $22,000 
and  services  are  estimated  at  $156,000  for  the  year. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  mclude  $178,000  for  veterans 
primary  health  services  in  Clayton,  New  Mexico. 

SANTA  FE  COMMUNITY  HOUSING  TRUST 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  is  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  affordable  housing. 
Santa  Fe,  like  many  other  mountainous  Western  communities,  has  experienced  a 
population  boom  of  retirees  and  other  second  home  owners.    This  influx  in  population 
is  displacing  the  indigenous  Hispanic  families  who  represent  most  of  the  potential 
low-income  home  buyers.    In  the  last  year  the  median  sale  price  of  a  home  in  Santa 
Fe  has  increased  by  over  50%.    It  is  imperative  that  the  community  acquire,  sell  and 
rent  housing  affordable  to  low  income  households  to  counteract  the  racial  and 
economic  segregation  that  pervades  in  this  high  cost  community.    Development  of 
rental  housing,  special  needs  housing  and  housing  solutions  for  the  homeless  are 
desperately  needed,  but  often  thwarted  by  of  the  lack  of  funding  and  creative 
financing  in  an  area  with  incredibly  high  land  values. 

The  Santa  Fe  Housing  Trust,  a  non-profit  community  based  organization,  needs 
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funds  to  leverage  private  sector  dollars  for  building  and  land  costs.    Initial 
expenditures  will  assist  at  least  150  low-income  households,  and  then  repayments  will 
be  used  to  assist  more  households. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $2  million  for  affordable 
housing  development  in  the  Santa  Fe  area. 


HOUSING  RENOVATION.  LAS  VEGAS 

Las  Vegas  has  372  public  housing  units  that  were  built  in  1965.    All  of  these 
units  are  in  dire  need  of  renovation.    Appliances,  heating  systems,  windows, 
insulation,  and  floor  replacement  are  necessary  for  many  of  these  units. 

The  City  of  Las  Vegas  would  like  to  have  these  units  repaired  in  a  timely 
manner  and  normal  budgeting  procedures  would  make  this  impossible 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $1.4  million  for  the 
renovation  of  372  public  housing  units  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 


NATIONAL  COLONIAS  RESOURCE  CENTER 

Conditions  in  border  area  "colonias"  have  created  particular  health,  safety  and 
human  rights  concerns  among  many  policy  makers  for  several  years.    We  must 
continue  to  commit  our  attention  to  these  areas  if  we  are  to  ameliorate  the  current 
situation  and  prevent  future  degradation.    The  Rio  Grande  Council  of  Governments, 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  has  facilitate  the  development  of  a  consortium  of 
educational  institutions,  public  agencies  and  private  businesses  to  bring  together  a 
multi-disciplinary  approach  to  colonias  resources  that  uses  an  outstanding  target 
approach. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  requested  $100 
million  for  a  new  Colonias  Assistance  Program.    The  funds  will  be  used  in 
addressing  the  severe  housing  and  infrastructure  needs  in  the  colonias.    The 
development  of  the  National  Colonias  Resource  Center  would  play  an  important  role 
in  helping  address  these  needs  efficiently  and  effectively.    HUD  can  assist  in 
providing  safe,  decent,  affordable  housing  and  addressing  the  enormous  needs  of  the 
border  region. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Conunittee  include  $2  million  for  affordable 
housing  development  in  the  Santa  Fe  area. 
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RURAL  WATER  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Rural  areas  throughout  the  country  face  continuing  regulatory  costs  associated 
with  compliance  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.    Many  of  these  communities 
lack  the  finances,  management  and  operations  expertise  to  comply  with  regulatory 
enforcement  by  state  regulatory  agencies  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA). 

The  Rural  Water  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Program  is  a  national 
grassroots  effort  that  assist  small  water  systems  in  solving  compliance  problems. 
This  program  has  cultivated  the  active  participation  of  system  personnel  working  in 
harmony  with  state  regulatory  agencies  to  provide  a  safe  drinking  water  supply  to  the 
public.    New  Mexico  in  particular  has  many  small  and  rural  communities  which 
depend  on  innovative  methods  to  implement  public  health  protection  as  it  relates  to 
drinking  water.    The  Rural  Water  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Program  has 
proven  that  a  very  strong  environmental  protection  program  can  be  launched  in  rural 
areas  with  a  small  amount  of  federal  investment. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  committee  support  $4.5  million  in  EPA 
funding  for  the  Rural  Water  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Program. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  You  are  received  with  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect. You  do  a  great  job  of  representing  not  only  your  constituents, 
but  also  people  who  share  concerns  that  you  reflect  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  in  spite  of  your  testimony,  I  know  that  your  Cali- 
fomians  are  friendly. 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  enrich  the  community  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Bill. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
JOHN  A.  CALHOUN,  NATIONAL  CRIME  PREVENTION  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  Nationed  Crime  Prevention  Council  is  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  John  Calhoun,  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  I  have  been  furnished  with  your  prepared  testi- 
mony and  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  without  objection. 
I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  summarize  your  statement  as  you 
choose. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Summarize,  I  will.  Thank  you,  all  of  you,  for  hav- 
ing us  here.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  somebody  running  the  Crime  Pre- 
vention Council  would  appear  in  front  of  you,  so  thank  you.  We 
have  done  a  lot  of  work  with  Justice  Department  monies  and  with 
other  private  funds,  both  working  with  core  city  communities  in 
some  of  the  most  despairing  communities  in  the  country  to  see 
what  they  can  do  to  stop  crime  and  build  the  community. 

We  have  a  somewhat  unorthodox  definition  of  crime  prevention 
which  is  not  just  making  you  safe  and  me  safe,  that  is  part  of  it, 
but  civic  revitalization.  We  were  asked  by  Justice  to  go  into  some 
of  the  toughest  areas  in  the  country,  which  we  did — 10  of  them — 
to  see  what  those  folks  under  the  gun  and  besieged  can  do  to  stop 
crime  and  build  their  community. 

The  community  in  Union  Miles  in  Cleveland  actually  intervened 
between  pushers  and  users  in  choir  robes  and  with  crosses  at  some 
high  degree  of  risk.  Having  got  rid  of  them,  they  built  some  afford- 
able housing  with  help  from  the  city.  So  it  is  a  combination  of  stop- 
ping crime  and  building  community.  It  was  evaluated  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  and  the  document  we  produced,  "Creat- 
ing a  Climate  of  Hope,"  is  now  being  used  by  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Justice  and,  to  a  degree,  HUD.  And  I  want  to  just 
bring  that  to  your  attention  today. 

We  are  probably  best  known  for  our  public  service  advertising 
campaign,  the  McGruff,  Take  a  Bite  Out  of  Crime  campaign,  which 
was  also  recently  evaluated,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  claim 
some  credit,  although  probably  totally  unwarranted,  for  the  dec- 
lination of  crime  by  the  FBI  which  was  reported  yesterday,  even 
though  homicides  went  up. 

Probably  the  most  important  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
today  concerning  our  work  with  some  very  tough  communities  is 
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we  are  now  in — ^this  is  perhaps  a  commentary  either  on  our  ideal- 
ism or  madness,  I  am  not  sure  which — ^what  happened  in  Robert 
Taylor  Homes  of  Chicago  through  private  funding — and  we  have 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  with  youth  throughout  the 
country. 

Part  of  our  theory  of  what  is  going  on  with  kids  is  that  there  is 
tremendous  isolation  from  family,  from  neighborhood,  from  schools; 
the  most  fundamental  institutions  that  make  a  community  work. 
And  if  kids  don't  feel  beholden  and  if  they  feel  alone  and  if  they 
feel  disconnected,  there  is  trouble.  And  our  particular  response  has 
been  to  say  to  kids,  you  are  part  of  us,  we  need  you.  Roll  up  your 
sleeves.  You  are  part  of  the  solution. 

We  have  worked  with  over  half  a  million  kids  at  schools,  not  only 
with  the  curriculum  on  how  to  reduce  your  chances  of  becoming  a 
victim,  but  saying  to  kids  we  need  your  energy  and  talent  because 
they  are  going  to  belong  to  something,  a  gang  or  whatever.  They 
have  run  mediation  programs,  peer  counseling  programs,  et  cetera. 
And  the  work  that  we  are  doing  in  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes  area 
is  asking  youth  to  spot  issues  about  which  they  are  concerned. 

They  apply  for  grants.  And  they  apply  in  front  of  a  board  made 
up  of  loc2il  folks  and  youth.  And  they  have  begun.  They  are  repair- 
ing playgrounds,  elderly  safety  escorts,  started  a  black  on  black  tu- 
toring program.  There  are  a  few  jewels  of  hope  there. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  said  it  is  much  bigger  than  a  playground. 
We  are  building  a  structure  for  hope.  We  are  talking  with  HUD 
folks,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  doing  this  on  a  broader  scale. 

To  sound  again  presumptuous,  we  have  had  some  real  success 
with  youth  throughout  the  country.  And  finally  we  have  been  work- 
ing with  cities  to  see  what  municipal  leaders  can  do  with  grass- 
roots leaders  to  stop  crime  and  build  community.  We  did  this  in 
Texas. 

Again,  the  undergirding  thesis  is  nothing  will  change  unless  ev- 
erybody agrees  to  do  something:  Schools,  churches,  police,  housing 
authorities.  This  has  just  been  published  and  the  Attorney  General 
has  asked  us  to  work  with  her  on  her  Pulling  America's  Commu- 
nities Together  initiative. 

We  are  talking  to  HUD  officials  about  expanding  the  Youth  as 
Resources  Project  into  our  housing  authorities.  We  have  just  begun 
that  with  private  funding — the  McArthur  Foundation  and  the  Gen- 
eral Mills  Foundation — and  we  hope  to  expand  it  because  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  distrusting,  despairing  situation  I  have  seen. 

I  was  commissioner  of  the  Youth  Services  Commission  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  was  chief  delinquent.  I  came  down  here  for  Carter  to 
serve  as  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  I  share  a  great  passion 
about  what  is  happening  to  children  and  youth  in  this  country  and 
I  was  frightened  in  Robert  Taylor  Homes,  not  physically  fright- 
ened— either  I  am  too  unaware  or  too  hardened — ^but  nobody  looked 
at  each  other,  white  or  black.  Absolute  automization,  no  human 
connection.  One  of  the  real  costs  of  crime  is  community  collapse, 
civic  collapse.  We  are  starting  to  build  and  work  with  the  kids  as 
well  as  with  community  organizations. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council's  (NCPC)  views  before  this  Subcommittee  today. 

As  you  know,  the  issue  of  crime  transcends  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  Appropriations 
Subcommittees.    I  have  been  privileged  during  the  past  several  years  to  appear  before  a 
number  of  your  colleagues,  although  this  is  my  first  appearance  before  this  body.    I  have 
come  today  to  discuss  promising  programs  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  in  our  nation's 
communities,  including  public  housing  communities  —  work  that  is  key  to  revitalizing  our 
urban  areas. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  the  nation's  focal  point  for  community  crime 
prevention,  is  a  nonprofit  educational  organization  established  in  1982.    Much  of  our  work  is 
funded  through  cooperative  agreements  with  and  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.    A 
sizable  amount  is  funded  through  corporate  and  foundation  funds  that  match  and  supplement 
federal  dollars. 

We  are  best  known  for  our  highly  acclaimed  public  service  messages,  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Advertising  Council,  Inc.   This  series  of  donated  public  interest 
advertisements  inspires  millions  of  Americans  each  year  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  take 
action  to  protect  themselves  and  to  build  safer,  more  vital  communities. 

Beyond  these  messages  lie  many  kinds  of  assistance  for  getting  those  jobs  done  — 
books,  reproducible  pamphlets,  posters,  booklets,  etc.,  and  such  services  as  training,  peer-to- 
peer  networking,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstration  programs.   These  are  all  designed  to 
help  communities  throughout  the  United  States  to  develop  and  implement  effective  strategies, 
both  specific  and  comprehensive,  to  prevent  crime. 
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Experience  proves  that  locally  grounded,  collaborative  approaches  —  approaches  that 
involve  and  engage  schools,  law  enforcement,  churches,  housing  authorities,  tenants,  youth- 
serving  agencies,  the  public  health  community,  and  key  local  civic  leaders  ~  are  the  best  way 
to  build  long-term  weapons  against  violence  and  drugs.     Community  strength  is  at  the  heart 
of  crime  prevention.   The  individual  victim  of  crime,  whether  personal  or  property  crime,  is 
countable  and  approachable.    But  the  community,  which  forms  a  context  for -all  that  we  do,  is 
just  as  victimized  as  the  individual,  although  less  visibly.   Crime  isolates  people,  closes  off 
civic  life,  denies  community  interaction  ranging  from  front  porch  visits  to  meetings.    But  the 
community  can  also  be  a  remarkable  source  of  strength. 

During  our  relatively  brief  existence  (a  decade)  we  have  educated  adults  and  children 
about  reducing  their  risks  of  becoming  crime  victims;  enabled  crime-besieged  communities, 
both  urban  and  rural,  to  develop  comprehensive  strategies  to  renew  and  rebuild;  and  helped 
protect  children  and  inculcate  in  them  the  values  of  caring  and  concern  for  others.   Our  work 
has  been  extensively  evaluated  by  independent  sources.   Their  assessments  consistently 
document  the  effectiveness  of  our  work;  they  show  the  tremendous  return  on  federal  and 
private  investments  in  NCPC's  efforts. 

Investment  and  return  are  important,  but  what  is  the  human  face  of  our  mission? 

*  An  eight-year-old  boy  from  Hartford,  Evan,  who  when  asked  about  school 
responded,  "I  like  school.  But  I  have  to  worry  about  making  it  home  alive 
every  day." 

•  A  woman  in  Chicago  who  cautioned,  "if  you  shop  after  4:00  p.m.,  take  Jesus 
with  you." 
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•  A  boy  in  the  Bronx,  who  when  asked  what  he  wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up 
said,  "To  be  an  adult...."    Not  what  he  would  be,  but  whether. 

And  the  resulting  human  challenge: 

•  To  return  to  Evan  a  safe,  sustaining  neighborhood  and  freedom  to  attend 
school. 

•  To  return  to  the  woman  in  Chicago  her  freedom  and  her  citizenship. 

•  To  return  to  the  boy  in  the  Bronx  his  childhood,  his  future. 

If  everyone  pledges  to  act  ~  young,  old,  churches,  businesses,  schools,  law  enforcement  -- 
the  challenge  can  be  met;  crime  will  be  reduced.    In  order  to  fully  understand  how  to  prevent 
crime,  we  need  to  understand  the  underlying  causes  of  crime,  violence  and  substance  abuse. 
Some  of  the  causes  include: 

■  Children,  given  shifts  in  family  make-up  and  increasingly  anonymous 
neighborhoods,  are  increasingly  isolated.    Isolation  kills  individuals  and 
communities. 

■  Youth  treated  as  consumers,  not  contributors,  never  develop  a  positive  stake  in' 
their  communities.    Youth  must  be  treated  as  resources,  potential  givers;  they 
must  know  their  talents  are  valued  and  needed. 

■  Parents  increasingly  raise  children  alone  without  the  support  of  a  caring 
network.    This  is  wrong.    It  presents  an  impossible  situation,  both  for  the 
parents  and  the  neighborhood. 


/■ 
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■  Citizens,  gripped  with  crime-related  fear,  lose  connection  with  their 
communities.   This  fear  strains  the  ability  of  police,  schools,  churches  and 
other  important  community  organizations  to  serve  those  in  need. 

■  Lack  of  employment,  housing,  medical,  and  other  services  ~  larger  social 
issues  ~  along  with  the  easy  availability  of  guns,   can  breed  crime  and 
violence. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  has  helped  communities  throughout  the  nation 

to  develop  comprehensive  approaches  to  reducing  crime,  especially  violence  and  drug  abuse. 

Our  Community  Responses  to  Drug  Abuse  (CRDA)  program  has  helped  nearly  a  score  of 

drug-besieged  rural  and  urban  communities  develop  and  begin  to  implement  comprehensive 

prevention  strategies.    According  to  a  recent  National  Institute  of  Justice  evaluation  of  this 

program: 

Despite  initial  reluctance  and  obstacles,  the  local  organizations  were  able,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  demonstration  program,  to  develop  realistic  plans;  create  community  task 
forces  representing  key  players  (police  and  other  criminal  justice  agencies,  substance 
abuse  agencies,  and  school  groups);  and  implement  a  variety  of  targeted  drug- 
preveruion  strategies. 

The  grassroots  organizations  developed  partnerships  with  other  criminal  justice 
agencies,  fire  and  housing  departmems,  city  councils,  school  boards,  churches,  and 
recreation  departments.  They  were  able  to  overcome  residents'  fear  of  stigma  and 
retaliation  for  becoming  involved  in  drug  abuse  programs  by  organizing  group  events 
such  as  marches  and  rallies  on  issues  indirectly  related  to  drugs  and  crime.    The 
technical  assistance  offered  by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  and  the 
National  Training  and  Information  Center  was  a  key  factor  in  this  success. 
{Community  Responses  to  Drug  Abuse:  A  Program  Evaluation,  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  page  iii) 
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One  of  these  sites  was  the  Union  Miles  area  of  Cleveland,  where  residents  and  law 
enforcement,  once  in  an  uneasy  relationship,  moved  into  a  strong,  productive  partnership, 
where  grassroots-municipal  energies  combined  to  drive  drug  dealers  off  a  main  thoroughfare, 
to  reclaim  a  trashed  and  vacant  lot  as  affordable  housing  for  residents, and  to  set  up  a 
mechanism  for  working  together  to  solve  problems  that  concerned  all. 

NCPC  also  designed  and  led  the  pathbreaking  work  of  seven  Texas  cities  which 
collaboratively  developed  comprehensive  crime  prevention  plans.   This  program,  Texas  City 
Action  Plan  to  Prevent  Crime  (T-CAP),  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  document  which 
shows  municipalities  how  to  develop  and  implement  comprehensive  crime  prevention 
programs,  programs  based  on  partnerships  with  those  basic  entities  that  make  communities 
work  —  jx)lice,  schools,  businesses,  civic  groups,  etc.   This  document  is  being  used  as  one 
of  the   models  for  the  Administration's  designated  PACT  cities.    In  Fort  Worth,  which 
designed  its  initiative  on  a  neighborhood-by-neighborhood  basis,  two  public  housing 
communities  and  a  distressed  neighborhood  became  the  focal  point  for  T-CAP  efforts  and 
witnessed  notable  success.    Resident  leadership  emerged  through  thoughtful,  constructive 
training  and  through  concerted  partnerships  in  which  local  officials,  including  the  mayor, 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  listen  and  to  cooperate  not  just  in  the  short  term  but  over 
the  long  haul.   The  T-CAP  plans  are  not  static  documents;  each  is  being  implemented  in  each 
of  the  seven  cities  using  local  energies  and  local  resources. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Coalition,  which  the  Council  staffs,  is  an  organization  of  122 
state  crime  prevention  associations  and  national  organizations,  ranging  from  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  to  the  Urban  League  to  4-H,  all  interested  in  reducing  the 
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incidence  of  crime.    The  Coalition  acts  as  national  sponsor  and  local  promoter  of  tjie 
McGniff  "Take  A  Bite  Out  Of  Crime"  public  service  messages  and  helps  link  states, 
municipalities,  police,  community  groups,  schools,  and  other  institutions  with  peers  and  with 
the  most  current  information  on  effective  crime  prevention  practices.    We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  a  member  of  the  Coalition,  as  are 
a  number  of  important  municipal  and  housing  groups,  including  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Youth  are  the  age  group  most  victimized  by  crime,  as  well  as  the  one  most 
disproportionately  involved  in  committing  crimes.    Delinquency  programs,  though  essential, 
are  not  enough  to  cope  with  the  problem.    Youth  who  are  not  delinquent  are  growing  up 
disaffected,  uninvolved,  uncommitted  to  community.   This  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future 
of  crime  and  its  prevention  and  for  the  health  of  communities  that  is  vital  to  this  goal. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  connect  youth  and  communities  in  positive  ways,  NCPC  in 
1987  created  Youth  as  Resources  (YAR).    YAR  challenges  youth  to  explore  and  identify  their 
own  roles  as  individual  members  of  the  community.  Its  object  is  to  help  the  community  claim 
youth,  not  merely  to  fix  them.    It  draws  on  the  premise  that  young  people  who  are  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  serious  local  problems  will  be  eager  to  get  involved. 

In  essence,  YAR  is  a  local  board  of  youth  and  adults  who  award  grants  to  young 
people  to  design  and  carry  out  projects  that  meet  community  needs  that  these  youth  have 
identified.    Projects  can  range  from  literacy  development  to  hunger  prevention,  from  anti- 
drug messages  through  performances  to  building  a  confidence  and  fitness  trail  for  disabled 
youth.   Teen  pregnancy  prevention,  support  for  law  enforcement,  dropout  prevention,  care  of 
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senior  citizens  ~  these  are  just  some  of  the  key  needs  that  YAR  youth  have  identified  and 
tackled.    Evaluations  of  the  program  document  that  it  attracts  and  appeals  to  a  wide  range  of 
youth  -  boys  and  girls,  rich  and  poor,  urban  and  rural,  honor  students  and  dropouts,  youth  in 
care  and  youth  in  school.   It  has  a  lasting,  positive  impact  on  participants. 

There  is  growing  interest  in  how  YAR  can  offer  youth-led  community  service 
opportunities  to  young  people  in  publicly  assisted  housing  communities.     The  Lilly 
Endowment  funded  the  creation  of  YAR;  the  Chicago  Community  Trust  and  the  McArthur 
Foundation  have  brought  the  concept  to  Robert  Taylor  Homes  in  Chicago,  a  place  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  described  as  "the  worst  place  to  grow  up"  in  the  city.     The  first  YAR  grant 
approved  at  Robert  Taylor  was  for  youth  to  rebuild  a  playground  for  younger  children  to 
enjoy.    One  adult  participant  characterized  the  YAR  initiative  at  Robert  Taylor  Homes  thus: 
"It  is  much  bigger  than  a  playground... we're  building  a  structure  for  hope." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  looking  to  develop  the  YAR 
model  in  a  number  of  federally  funded  public  housing  communities  around  the  nation.    This 
approach  --  drawing  on  youth's  assets  and  talents,  treating  them  as  important  community 
assets  ~  holds  much  promise  for  youth  investment  in  every  kind  of  community. 

We  are  pleased  at  HUD's  interest  in  engaging  youth  to  help  solve  community 
problems  in  public  housing  settings.    We  request  that  this  Subcommittee  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pursue  this  promising 
initiative. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee.    I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  The  cascading  effect  of  alienation  to  hopeless- 
ness, to  despair  leads  to  crime. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  You  got  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  how  pleased  I  am  at 
your  coming  to  this  subcommittee  and  sharing  with  us  an  avenue 
of  hope  that  you  are  working  on.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  we 
can  address  these  social  problems  through  fragmented  one-pro- 
gram-at-a-time  efforts,  but  rather  we  must  do  as  you  are  appar- 
ently doing,  looking  at  the  whole  community  and  addressing  prob- 
lems of  people  in  a  very  important  way. 

I  want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  echo  your  comments.  Your 
testimony  talks  about  playgrounds,  inner  city,  the  impact  that  may 
or  may  not  have  in  a  HUD  housing  development  reminds  me  of  a 
line  that  I  have  often  expressed  to  friends  first:  But  for  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  San  Bernardino  Recreation  Project,  my  brothers 
and  I  would  have  gone  down  a  different  path  in  life. 

I  would  be  interested  in  your  input,  if  you  would  add  it  to  the 
testimony,  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  post-policy  involving  sweeps 
and  searches  upon  the  public  housing  community. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  would  be  delighted  to. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  it  is  an  issue  of  economics  that,  if  you  and 
I  have  money,  we  can  hire  a  security  guard  and  put  a  wall  around 
us.  These  folks  deserve  to  me — and  maybe  I  will  get  in  trouble  with 
my  civil  libertarian  friends — ^they  deserve  to  be  safe.  I  think  it  is 
obscene  when  these  folks  go  up  with  their  bags  of  groceries  and 
have  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  their  groceries  to  get  up  on  the  elevator. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  very  important  input  to  this  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  among  us. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  feel  I  am  presuming  our  message  I  want  to  give 
you  today.  Our  community  organizations  have  been  sa3dng  that 
these  folks  can  pull  together,  working  with  police  and  schools,  and 
kids  can  play  a  part  but  I  guess  they  have  a  right  to  be  safe.  If 
we  are  going  to  search  folks,  let's  search  them. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  frankly  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  discus- 
sion not  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  that  itself  is  polarized,  so 
input  from  people  who  obviously  have  a  record  of  concern  and  car- 
ing is  helpful. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Let  me  just  add  at  this  point  the  effect  your  tes- 
timony has  had  in  buttressing  the  request  that  our  colleague,  Con- 
gresswoman  Margolies-Mezvinsky,  made.  A  modest  request,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  recreational  opportunity  and  community 
development.  Those  are  important. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  That  is  right,  and  if  some  way  community  folks 
could  see  that  they  would  have  some  sort  of  stake  in  it  and  the 
kids,  too,  would  be  wonderful. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
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Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

HON.  MAXINE  waters,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BRENDA  SHOCKLEY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNITY  BUILD 
BRUCE  ROZET,  CEO,  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ENTERPRISES  CORP. 

Mr.  Thornton.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us,  our  distin- 
guished representative  from  California,  the  Honorable  Maxine  Wa- 
ters. I  believe  you  are  bringing  Brenda  Shockley  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Rozet,  Executive  Director  of  Community  Build  and  the  National 
CEO  of  the  Housing  Enterprises  Corporation. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  each  of  you  in  attendance  at  the  com- 
mittee hearing.  We  have  received  your  formal  statement  which  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety.  I  invite  you  to  proceed 
as  you  choose. 

Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  greeted 
so  warmly  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
suggestions  for  this  year's  VA-HUD  appropriations  bill.  And  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  and  give  my 
two  guests  as  much  time  as  they  can  have  to  make  their  presen- 
tation. 

My  written  testimony,  you  just  indicated  that  you  have.  And  in 
the  interests  of  time,  let  me  just  allude  to  some  of  what  is  in  there 
and  then  present  my  guests. 

I  would  like  to  make  sure  that  we  keep  Section  108  loan  guaran- 
tees at  about  $2  billion  this  year.  This  was  a  program  we  have  ex- 
panded. The  cities  are  finding  that  it  is  a  very  useful  tool  and  it 
is  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  rebuilding  of  L.A.,  and  I  certainly  would 
like  to  see  that  stay  in  the  budget. 

I  have  something  known  as  rent  reform  for  public  housing.  And 
I  have  introduced  legislation — ^H.R.  4159 — ^which  would  encourage 
public  housing  residents  to  work.  I  expect  this  bill  would  become 
law  as  part  of  this  year's  housing  reauthorization.  The  bill's  20  per- 
cent earned  income  deduction  may  require  an  appropriation  this 
year  and  I  would  hope  that  the  subcommittee  would  consider  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  May  I  just  interject  that  Mr.  Tinklenberg,  who 
just  testified,  encouraged  support  of  that  legislation. 

Ms.  Waters.  It  is  very  good  legislation,  and  I  think  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  getting  more  working  clients  in  our  public  housing 
projects,  and  I  think  it  should  be  part  of  welfare  reform,  period. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  hear  from  some  of  our  residents  in  Los  An- 
geles, some  of  our  service  providers  who  are  dealing  with  homeless 
problems  of  veterans  who  are  homeless,  are  seeking  help  through- 
out the  Los  Angeles  area  and  everywhere.  We  have  some  pretty 
good  programs  down  there.  We  have  a  number  of  them  and  we 
need  them  all  and  we  need  to  spread  the  money  around. 

We  have  New  Directions,  which  I  have  been  working  with  for 
quite  some  time  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  We  also  have  the  South- 
em  California  Veterans  Service  Council.  We  have  the  Kenny 
Nickelson  Men's  Foundation,  and  we  have  WA  Chapter  53.  I  know 
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that  auiother  program,  L.A.  Vets,  has  come  in  for  a  sizable  amount 
of  money,  and  I  would  just  say  to  the  committee  that  we  have  got 
to  help  all  of  the  programs  and  we  can't  concentrate  all  of  our  fund- 
ing at  any  one  place,  that  it  is  important  that  the  help  provide 
some  help  to  some  struggling  little  programs  that  have  been  work- 
ing at  this  for  so  long. 

I  thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAXINE  WATERS 

before  House  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  3,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  suggestions  for  this  year's  VA-HUD 
Appropriations  bill. 

Your  subcommittee  has  a  very  difficult  task.    This 
subcommittee  disburses  funds  for  many  different 
agencies  of  extreme  importance.    I  will  focus  on  a  few 
specific  areas,  but  there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  --  especially  in  housing,  community  development 
and  veterans  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  very  specific  requests,  and 
then  introduce  two  presenters  with  whom  I  am 
working  very  closely  on  a  project  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
who  need  this  subcommittee's  help. 

First,  I  would  like  to  request  that  the  $2  billion  in  loan 
authority  for  HUD's  Section  108  Loan  Guarantee 
Program  remains  a  part  of  this  legislation.    Section 
108  is  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
innovative  community  development  programs  in 
America.    Use  of  the  program  is  up  and  growing.    I 
encounter  interest  in  Section  108  from  around  the 
country.    I  would  hope  we  would  allow  as  many 
communities  as  is  financially  responsible  to  access  its 
funds. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  rent  reform.    Public 
housing  residents  want  to  work.    However,  current 
laws  and  regulations  which  tie  rent  directly  to 
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resident's  earnings,  effectively  thwart  ambition.    Many 
residents  wind  up  better  off  financially  if  they  do  not 
try  to  enter  the  workforce.    I  have  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  4159,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem. 

According  to  estimates  from  HUD,  implementation  of 
the  20  percent  deduction  contained  in  the  bill  would 
cost  roughly  $160  million.    This  is  a  short  term 
investment  that  will  pay  huge  dividends  in  the  long 
run.    Unless  something  is  done  to  remove  the  barriers 
that  bar  residents  from  entering  the  workforce  , 
operating  subsidies  will  keep  skyrocketing  and  this 
subcommittee  will  continue  struggling  to  furnish  PHAs 
with  sufficient  appropriations. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  Subcommittee  on  March 
22,  HUD's  Public  Housing  Assistant  Secretary,  Joseph 
Shuldiner  cited  statistics  which  indicate  that  if  the 
percentage  of  median  income  in  public  housing  could 
be  lifted  from  the  current  17  percent  to  the  1981  level 
of  33  percent,  public  housing  operating  subsidies 
could  be  reduced  by  more  than  $2  billion. 

Rent  reform  has  the  potential  to  save  the  government 
huge  amounts  of  money  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  more  residents  to  seek  employment.  I 
would  ask  for  an  appropriation  level  which  would  meet 
the  20  percent  deduction  which  I  expect  will  be 
authorized  as  part  of  the  rent  reform  section  of  this 
year's  housing  bill. 

Last  Friday  marked  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Los 
Angeles  rebellion.    One  of  the  primary  legislative 
initiatives  designed  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
the  affected  area  was  the  New  Towns  Demonstration 
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Project  which  was  authorized  in  the  1992  Housing  bill. 
Under  Title  Eleven  of  the  Housing  Act,  we  authorized 
a  major  new  multi-family,  economically-diverse, 
housing  demonstration  project  for  inner  city  Los 
Angeles.    This  program  will  combine  FHA  loan 
assistance,  private  sector  development  funds,  and 
direct  public  assistance  ~  which  is  what  we  need  this 
year  to  begin  the  program. 

The  New  Towns  Emergency  Demonstration  Program 
for  Los  Angeles  would  assist  in  the  development  of 
two  brand  new  housing  facilities  located  in  the  most 
economically-depressed  regions  of  Los  Angeles. 
These  units  would  provide  affordable  housing  in 
regions  of  the  city  where  it  is  desperately  needed  -  as 
well  as  bring  economic  development  and  increased 
property  values  to  areas  that  have  suffered  severely  in 
the  last  few  decades. 

We  have  tightened  ~  and  modestly  reduced  ~  our 
proposal  since  the  original  authorization  two  years 
ago. 

A  lot  of  work  has  already  been  done  in  Los  Angeles  to 
plan  for  these  two  new  housing  facilities  ~  which  will 
house  several  hundred  people,  from  very  low  to 
middle-income  families  and  individuals.    What  we  need 
is  $70  million  over  the  next  two  years  from  the 
federal  government  to  begin  this  exciting  new  program 
this  year.    I  am  afraid  without  this  appropriation,  this 
project,  which  has  so  much  promise,  will  never  get  off 
the  ground. 

Of  course,  I  understand  the  constraints  of  this 
subcommittee.    The  plans  that  we  are  presenting  are 
based  on  a  $70  million  appropriation.    However, 
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whatever  sum  this  committee  might  allocate  to 
Section  1 1  of  the  New  Towns  Demonstration  Project 
would  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  move  this 
program  forward. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  growing  number  of  homeless 
veterans.    There  are  an  estimated  250,000  homeless 
Caiifornians,  of  which  40%  are  homeless  veterans. 
This  means  that  as  many  as  100,000  men  and 
women  who  risked  their  lives  to  maintain  our  freedom 
and  democracy  are  without  homes  and  jobs  in  the 
State  of  California. 

I  understand  that  this  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  from  LAVETS  and  their  request  for  roughly 
$7  million  to  operate  a  homeless  program.    Mr. 
Chairman,  at  a  time  when  program  dollars  are  scarce, 
it  seems  inappropriate  to  spend  so  much  on  an 
organization  which  is  already  rich  in  resources. 

There  are  a  number  of  homeless  veterans  programs 
operating  in  Los  Angeles  that  are  just  as  deserving,  if 
not  more  so,  of  funding  for  their  programs.    Mr, 
Chairman,  these  are  established  programs,  much 
smaller  than  LAVETS  but  they  are  doing  the  work  on  a 
grass  roots  level  and  meeting  with  much  success.    I 
have  worked  with  a  number  of  these  groups  such  as. 
New  Directions,  Southern  California  Veterans  Services 
Council,  Inc.,  and  The  Kenny  Nickelson  Memorial 
Foundation  for  Homeless  Veterans,  Inc.    I  would  also 
like  to  make  mention  of  VVA  Chapter  53  which 
operates  a  no  charge  clinic,  for  the  treatment  of  post 
traumatic  stress  disorders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  deserving  programs  and 
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I  would  ask  the  subcommitte  to  consider  them  as  you 
begin  appropriating  funds  for  homeless  veterans 
programs.    I  will  be  pleased  to  provide  the  additional 
information  on  these  programs. 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any 
further  documentation  or  information  I  can  provide 
you,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so.    That  concludes  my 
formal  testimony. 
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Ms.  Waters.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  present  my  guests. 
Brenda  Shockley. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Ms.  Shockley,  have  you  submitted  prepared  testi- 
mony to  the  committee? 

Ms.  Shockley.  No,  I  have  not,  but  what  I  have  brought  is  the 
results  of  a  study  that  the  Community  Build  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  will  receive  that  and  hold  it  in  the  staff 
records. 

Ms.  Shockley.  This  study  represents  a  partnership  already  with 
the  private  sector  around  the  revitalization,  the  development  of  one 
of  the  communities  that  was  most  harshly  hit  after  and  during  the 
civil  disturbance:  The  Lamont  Manchester  corridor. 

We  are  coming  to  the  committee  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  over 
a  couple  of  years  of  $70  million.  I  know  it  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money,  but  given  the  disinvestment  that  has  occurred  in  this  area 
for  the  last  20  years,  we  are  absolutely  convinced  that  without  sub- 
stantial investment  which  we  can  then  leverage  with  the  private 
sector  to  create  a  commercial  district  that  will  employ  numerous 
people  and,  as  a  result,  also  a  strong  home  ownership  community 
surrounding  it.  Many  of  those  homes  are  still  there  and  the  origi- 
nal homeowners  are  there  but  the  commercial  district  is  gone  and, 
as  a  result,  there  is  the  disinvestment,  the  deterioration. 

We  have  had  good  response  and  support  from  the  private  sector, 
actually  the  only  aspect  of  the  private  sector  that  is  doing  so  well 
in  the  State  of  California  now,  and  that  is  the  entertainment  indus- 
try. And  we  have  had  a  conversation  and  an  interest  in  having 
them  work  with  us,  but  there  is  a  need  to  see  the  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Grovemment,  the  State  of  California,  and  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  while  very  supportive  of  these  concepts  are  just — as 
you  well  know,  are  not  in  a  position  to  come  forward.  It  is  one  of 
those  situations  where  time  alone  will  require  that  there  be  greater 
resources  because  time  has  ran  out  some  time  ago. 

Bruce  Rozet  is  here.  He  has  been  working  with  Community 
Build.  And  just  by  way  of  description.  Community  Build  is  an  orga- 
nization that  was  established  in  the  hours  after  the  civil  disturb- 
ances, with  the  support  of  Congressman  Waters. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  familiar  with  that  and  we  appreciate  her 
help. 

Ms.  Shockley.  We  certainly  do  for  Los  Angeles.  It  also  rep- 
resents a  commitment  by  businesses,  community  organizations  and 
individuals  in  the  African-American  community.  The  community 
that  we  are  talking  about,  the  homeowners  there,  care  enough 
about  their  community  that  they  have  inquired,  they  have  looked 
for  a  vehicle,  a  way  to  invest  and  a  way  to  bring  back  the  commer- 
cial district. 

We  really  urge  you  to  give  it  very  serious  consideration.  The  need 
is  great. 

Ms.  Waters.  Let  me  just  say  before  Mr.  Rozet  speaks  that  this 
has  already  been  authorized.  TTiis  is  the  second  year.  I  feel  at  least 
pretty  good  about  that,  so  with  that,  Mr.  Rozet. 

Mr.  Rozet.  Thank  you,  Maxine.  My  formal  presentation  is  basi- 
cally what  is  contained  here.  That  was  developed  under  a  concept 
that  we  must  do  something  that  is  visible  and  meaningful  in  the 
community  in  order  to  create  the  kind  of  interest  to  get  the  private 
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sector  to  come  back  in.  As  a  result,  I  have  met  with  leaders  in  the 
entertainment  industry  and  we  have  talked  about  projects,  which 
isn't  as  well  known  here  unless  you  have  been  to  Los  Angeles, 
called  City  Walk  or  Universal  City. 

Congressman  Lewis,  you  may  have  been  there. 

And  we  said,  why  don't  we  have  a  City  Walk  on  Vermont  Avenue 
in  South  Central  L.A.  and  that  image  has  galvanized  interest  in 
the  entertainment  industry  and  I  feel  very  confident  that  if  we  can 
initiate  that  part  of  this  discussion,  which  I  think  you  will  find  in 
here,  it  is  on  page  26,  if  you  can  go  to  that. 

Now,  this  doesn't  look  like  Vermont  Boulevard.  As  you  know,  the 
concept  here  is  to  develop  a  town  center,  those  who  may  be  familiar 
with  Reston  and  Columbia,  how  they  started  by  developing  a  town 
center.  Vermont  Avenue  is  the  natural  town  center.  If  we  can  get 
an  appropriation  under  1106  of  this  authorizing  act  to  start  the 
work  on  this,  the  private  sector  would  probably  come  in  for  four  or 
five  times  that  in  development  money. 

As  I  said,  we  have  talked  to  people  like  Time  Warner,  MCA,  have 
meetings  coming  up  with  Disney.  Strangely  enough,  they  in  fact 
have  been  the  people  who  have  done  more  to  revitalize  centers  par- 
ticularly well. 

Could  Orange  County  do  without  Disneyland?  In  a  sense,  they 
did  a  great  deal  there.  I  think  we  can  attract  the  private  sector  if 
it  is  meaningful  and  if  we  can  get  this  initial  seed  money  to  begin 
this  program  and  that  is  basically  what  this  presentation  is  about. 
We  desperately  need  that  meaningful  act  to  draw  in  the  rest  of  the 
resources. 

Ms.  Shockley.  May  I  add  that  this  corridor  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  part  of  the  enterprise  zone  community  that  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  has  included  in  its  application  for  zoning.  It  is  designated 
as  an  enterprise  community.  And  I  had  occasion  yesterday  to  speak 
with  both  the  deputy  mayor  for  economic  development  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  I  told  them  why  I  was  coming  and  what  the 
need  was  and  taJked  to  him  about  this  project. 

And  his  response  was,  you  know,  I  wish  you  the  best  because, 
in  Los  Angeles,  I  am  faced  with  pushing  the  resources  we  have  to- 
ward public  safety  and  toward  the  image  of  trying  to  salvage  the 
damage  control  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  but  that  he  was  very 
supportive. 

And  he  recognized  that  the  meager  resources,  whether  it  was  for 
the  redevelopment  of  the  Agency  or  even  the  $3  million  that  you 
get  with  an  enterprise  zone,  would  not  make  the  kind  of  impact 
that  it  takes  to  have  the  comprehensive  approach  where  you  have 
both  the  commercial  redevelopment  and  revitalization  that  allows 
the  housing  to  bring  in  the  people  to  use  the  services  and  the  serv- 
ices there  to  attract  the  people  that  you  need  them  hand  in  hand. 

And  then  it  requires,  just  as  it  has  required  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
ca's strategy  abroad,  that  you  come  in  order  to  stabilize  an  environ- 
ment by  bringing  in  significant  and  substantial  resources  so  that 
you  can  see  a  measurable  difference  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  we  could  see  that  in  a  short  time,  but  we 
do  need  the  resources  and  we  do  have  the  support  to  leverage  those 
resources. 
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It  would  then  bring  jobs  to  the  community.  It  would  also  bring 
a  cert;ain  level  of  confidence.  It  would  also  address  housing  issues. 
But  most  impori;antly,  it  would  provide  a  revitalization  and  a  revis- 
iting. There  is  so  much  talk  about  helping  people  move  out  when 
you  have  infrastructure  there  already  and  it  requires  necessary  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  going  to  defer  to  my  colleague  to  questions, 
because  I  know  he  is  much  more  aware  of  the  situation  and  with 
the  community  than  I  am.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  as  efforts 
are  made  to  mitigate  the  damages  of  the  earthquake  recently  oc- 
curring and  rebuilding  infrastructure,  whether  any  consideration  is 
being  given  to  improvements  of  this  Idnd. 

Ms.  Waters.  Well,  interestingly  enough,  the  $2  billion  I  referred 
to  in  loan  guarantee  funds,  we  put  that  money  in  with  an  eye  to- 
ward providing  some  assistance  to  cities,  some  assistance  that 
could  be  leveraged  in  order  to  do  infrastructure  projects  and  other 
kinds  of  economic  development  projects.  They  called  on  a  half  bil- 
lion of  those  dollars  from  the  White  House  already  when  they  dis- 
covered the  loan  guarantee  money  there.  They  went  straight  to 
that  money  and  that  was  part  of  that  money. 

But  what  they  have  been  doing  with  that  money  through  the 
earthquake  response  does  not  get  at  this.  We  rebuilt  the  110  free- 
way, for  example,  and  that  is  good.  That  had  to  be  done,  but  that 
does  not  provide  economic  development  in  the  community  to  revi- 
talize as  we  are.  We  are  talking  about  here. 

We  took  the  Secretary  to  this  area  and  the  mayor,  and  both  are 
very  supportive  of  this  project  and  will  do  everything  that  they  can 
to  help  move  it  forward.  So  we  have  good  support  for  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  defer  to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  sorry  that 
Chairman  Stokes  is  not  able  to  be  here  today.  It  is  election  time 
in  Ohio,  as  you  know.  I  might  mention  that  the  very  articulate 
fashion  in  which  Ms.  Shockley  presents  herself,  I  wondered,  Max- 
ine,  if  there  had  better  be  some  room  somewhere  there  in  the  heart 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Ms.  Waters.  Yes.  She  can  have  your  district.  She  is  looking  at 
your  district. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  got  my  point.  But  having  said  that,  a  member 
of  our  committee.  Congressman  Torres,  who  I  wish  could  have  been 
here  as  well,  has  such  a  great  interest  in  this  item  as  well. 

Maxine  Waters  mentioned  20  years.  Ms.  Shockley  did  as  well. 
The  1965  riots  seem  a  long  ways  away,  but  they  aren't  very  far 
away  and  the  reality  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  long-term  need 
for  community  identification  with  the  kind  of  economic  growth  and 
this  project  is  a  very,  very  worthwhile  effort  and  I  am  interested 
in  it. 

I  want  to  spend  some  time  with  you,  hopefully,  to  be  of  some  as- 
sistance and  work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  as  well  and 
we  will  be  involved.  I  appreciate  Ms.  Shockley  and  Mr.  Rozet  for 
your  participation. 

Maxine,  as  always,  both  articulate  and  smart  enough  to  be  brief. 

Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  testimony 
as  well. 
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Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you  very  much.  This  goes  hand  and  hand 
with  what  you  have  been  talking  about  for  a  long  time,  the  Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Mr.  Thornton.  It  certainly  fits  it. 

Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

HON.   JACK   REED,   A   REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS   FROM   THE 
STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  next  witness  is  our  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Jack  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis,  how  are  you?  Let  me  begin  by  thank- 
ing you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  about  a  project  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  in  my  community  and  my  district  that  is  criti- 
cal to  the  veterans  in  Rhode  Island  and  to  all  of  Southeast  Massa- 
chusetts and  Eastern  Connecticut,  because  they  all  use  this  facility. 

The  genesis  of  this  dilemma  began  in  1990  when  the  VA  made 
an  assessment  of  the  ambulatory  care  capacity  in  the  area  to  serve 
our  veterans  and  found  it  woefully  inadequate.  They  were  faced 
with  a  few  choices.  One  was  to  go  ahead  and  spend  about  $30  mil- 
lion and  build  a  new  facility  or  to  try  to  acquire  an  existing  facility 
and  renovate.  They  made,  I  think,  a  wise  choice  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty adjacent  to  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Providence  which  was  for- 
merly a  boys  high  school.  Our  Lady  of  Providence  High  School. 
They  acquired  the  property  for  about,  I  think,  $1.5  million  or  so. 
They  have  done  all  the  engineering  work,  about  $750,000. 

But  sadly,  the  actual  construction  has  been  delayed  and  delayed 
and  delayed,  and  this  is  costing  each  year  $675,000,  and  that  is  the 
upkeep  for  an  empty  building  that  has  been  sitting  there  together 
with  the  requirement  to  pay  for  lease  space  for  other  VA  offices  in 
the  Providence  area.  The  plan  was  a  very  simple  one  that  was  not 
only  to  develop  more  ambulatory  care  space  in  the  hospital  but  to 
consolidate  all  of  the  various  veterans  offices  in  Rhode  Island  into 
one  facility  owned  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

This  is  one  of  those  issues  that  befuddles  and  baffles  my  con- 
stituents. They  are  wondering  why  the  VA  went  ahead  and  bought 
property  and  now  is  letting  it  lie  fallow  and,  in  addition,  paying 
lots  of  money  to  maintain  it  and  even  more  money  to  rent  space 
downtown  to  house  offices. 

What  I  would  love  to  see  and  would  urge  you  to  do  is  include 
within  this  year's  budget  sufficient  funds  to  do  what  was  intended 
originally,  to  develop  the  facility,  to  expand  ambulatory  care  serv- 
ices, to  consolidate  the  VA  offices  and,  essentially,  to  get  this 
project  done.  And  the  VA  has  in  the  past  said,  if  it  hasn't  scored 
high  enough  on  their  rating,  that  subsequently  they  have  in  fact 
I  think  indicated  that  the  scoring  perhaps  was  not  as  accurate  as 
it  should  be. 

The  project  is  a  worthwhile  project  and  is  capable  of  being  fund- 
ed. In  addition,  there  was  some  question  about  whether  tlus  was 
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authorized  and  in  the  opinion  of  VA  is  that  it  was  duly  authorized. 
It  was  grandfathered  as  a  preexisting  project  in  the  last  authoriza- 
tion act. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  we  do  this.  It  makes  sense 
and  it  certainly  will  help  me  respond  to  my  constituents  who 
scratch  their  head  and  say,  boy,  if  you  didn't  want  to  do  anything 
with  it,  why  did  you  buy  the  building. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  put  a  statement  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes.  If  I  may  say,  you  have  expressed,  I  think, 
more  eloquently  in  your  verbal  testimony  and  in  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  content  of  your  entire  written  statement,  but  I 
would  like  to  include  it  in  the  record  without  objection. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Jack  Reed 
On  The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Project  No.  650-073 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  3,  1994 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the 
opportunity  to  bring  this  important  matter  before  your 
siibcommittee . 

Today,  I  am  here  to  testify  about  the  need  to  complete  the 
renovation  of  VA  building  31  at  the  Providence  VA  Medical  Center. 

The  genesis  of  this  worthy  project  dates  back  to  1990,  when 
a  study  was  done  at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  measure  the  Providence  VA  hospital ' s  capability  to 
accommodate  the  growing  number  of  veterans  that  rely  on  the 
hospital's  out-patient  services.   That  study  found  the  ambulatory 
care  unit  had  only  half  the  necessary  capacity. 

Recognizing  this  alarming  deficiency,  the  VA  correctly 
decided  to  take  action.   Instead  of  constructing  a  new  facility 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30  million,  the  VA  purchased  the  vacant 
Our  Lady  of  Providence  High  School  (OLP)  building,  with  the 
intention  of  renova.ting  it  to  house  the  offices  of  the  hospital 
and  the  VA  Regional  Office.   By  relocating  these  offices  in  this 
manner,  the  VA  would  create  an  additional  40,000  sq.  ft.  of  space 
for  the  out-patient  unit  and  save  approximately  $15  million. 

However,  since  the  VA  purchased  the  OLP  building  in  1990, 
funding  to  complete  the  project  has  been  repeatedly  bumped  from 
one  fiscal  year  to  the  next.   This  year,  citing  the  project's 
supposed  low  priority  score,  the  VA  has  put  off  funding  the 
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renovation  until  fiscal  year  1996.   By  the  VA's  own  admission, 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
additional  ambulatory  care  capacity  that  will  be  created  at  the 
Providence  facility  when  the  renovation  is  complete. 

Thus,  based  on  a  questionable  priority  score,  the  VA  has 
refused  to  proceed  with  renovation  of  the  building  despite  having 
already  spent  $1.75  million  on  purchasing  the  building  and 
$700,000  in  design  fees.   Consecjuently,  the  federal  government 
continues  to  pay  am   additional  $675,000  per  year  to  maintain  the 
OLP  building  and  to  lease  the  facility  that  currently  houses  the 
VA  Regional  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  common  sense  dictates  that  this  project  must 
not  be  delayed  any  longer.   Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  respond  to  veterans  emd  other 
constituents  who  ask  me  where  the  $2.5  million  already  invested 
in  the  OLP  building  has  gone.   Until  renovation  work  begins, 
project  No.  650-073  will  continue  to  reflect  poorly  on  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  to  undermine  our  efforts  to  make 
government  more  efficient . 

I  would  also  point  out  that  no  further  authorization  is 
needed  to  expend  funds  to  conplete  this  project.   Based  on  a 
legal  opinion  prepared  by  the  VA,  the  project  is  covered  under 
the  grandfather  clause  of  P.L.  102-405,  since  partial  funding  was 
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authorized  by  Congress  prior  to  the  date  that  law  was  enacted. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  1  would  ask  for  the  subcommittee's 
support  for  including  funds  for  the  completion  of  this  project  in 
the  FY  1995  budget.   Doing  so  would  both  save  tajipayers  money  and 
ensure  quality,  convenient  out-patient  care  for  the  veterans  of 
Southern  New  England. 
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Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you.  I  would  say  I  am  good  at  being  short. 
Mr.  Thornton.  You  were  very  good. 
Mr.  Lewis.  You  and  I  share  that,  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  give  this  careful 
consideration. 
Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

ANDREA  DUNCAN,  PRESffiENT,  COUNCIL  OF  LARGE  PUBUC  HOUSING 
AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  Thornton.  Ms.  Duncan,  thank  you  for  your  patience.  An- 
drea Duncan  is  President  of  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing 
Authorities.  We  have  received  your  formal  written  statement  which 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  I  ask  that  you 
summarize  it  and  highlight  it  as  you  see  fit. 

Welcome. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you.  I  am  Andrea  Duncan  and,  as  President 
of  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities,  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues  for  your  years 
of  support.  I  am  also  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Louisville  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  I  am  here  today  to  plead  the  case  for  our  Louis- 
ville residents  as  well  as  those  public  housing  residents  across  this 
country.  We  are  simply  asking  you  to  put  funding  authorities  in 
order. 

Simultaneous  with  an  oversdl  increase  for  the  Department,  HUD 
has  proposed  cuts  for  over  $1.5  billion  for  public  housing  capital 
and  operating  funds.  Every  new  administration,  understandably, 
wants  its  signature  pieces,  but  such  reinventions  should  be  second- 
ary to  taking  care  of  the  existing  $1.4  million  units. 

We  were  relieved  by  the  Secretary's  testimony  here  last  year 
wherein  he  recommended  raising  modernization  and  operating  sub- 
sidies. But,  since  changes  in  operating  funds  were  not  specified,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  in  the  blanks. 

First,  no  private  landlord  could  stand  the  16  percent  reduction 
in  operating  revenue  that  HUD  proposed  for  public  housing.  Since 
utility  costs  must  be  made,  operating  subsidy  cuts  fall  entirely  on 
the  nonutility  portion  of  our  budget,  thus  magnifying  a  16  percent 
cut  to  something  significantly  larger.  Our  residents  bear  the  ter- 
rible brunt — reduced  maintenance,  less  security,  shabbier  grounds, 
longer  waits  for  vacant  units,  and  less  support  service. 

Also,  while  being  stripped  of  the  dollars  that  barely  support  basic 
real  estate  management,  we  are  required  to  provide  a  whole  host 
of  support  programs — ^family  self-sufnciency,  wide-ranging  resident 
involvement,  resident  training  and  emplojrment,  among  others. 

We  recommend  operating  subsidies  at  $3.3  billion,  which  would 
end  the  structural  underfunding  of  personnel  benefit  costs,  and  im- 
plement the  1990  10  percent  earned  income  and  family  medical  de- 
ductions for  residents.  The  latter  is  especially  significant  since  it 
removes   the   current   disincentive   for  residents   to   work — which 
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Maxine  Waters  spoke  about — under  the  existing  system,  of  every 
dollar  a  resident  earns,  approximately  half  goes  to  a  combination 
of  taxes  and  30  percent  rent  charge. 

We  thank  this  committee  for  its  leadership  in  building  up  mod- 
ernization funding  over  the  years.  You  would  be  reassured  of  your 
work  if  we  could  simply  show  you  a  movie  of  the  results  across  the 
country.  Chairmzin  Stokes  has  seen  them  in  Cleveland. 

However  a  backlog  remains  of  approximately  $25  billion  of  mod- 
ernization to  bring  all  public  houses  up  to  livable  standards,  and 
that  is  before  abating  lead  paint.  HUD  studies  all  show  that  an  an- 
nual model  of  $4.5  billion  is  needed  to  eliminate  the  backlog  within 
the  decade  and  to  keep  current  with  normal  wear  and  tear.  We  rec- 
ommend funding  of  at  least  $3.5  billion. 

The  public  housing  industry  has  the  capacity  to  put  that  to  work 
immediately.  There  is  no  backlog  of  unspent  modernization  funds. 
Public  housing  authorities  spend  85  percent  of  their  mod  monies  in 
just  over  three  years  of  receipt  from  HUD,  and  that  is  a  commend- 
able rate  for  any  public  works  program.  The  hundreds  of  us  who 
are  even  with  the  pipeline  should  not  be  penalized  for  the  few  who 
are  stuck  in  it.  Nor  should  our  residents  be  punished  who  await 
better  housing. 

Moreover,  Secretary  Cisneros  has  instituted  at  HUD  our  rec- 
ommendations for  procedural  changes  that  allow  housing  authori- 
ties to  deploy  those  mod  funds  within  a  few  months  after  their  re- 
ceipt. 

We  would  urge  the  committee's  caution  that  funding  for  worthy 
programs  should  be  sought  directly  and  not  bootlegged  as  ear- 
marked to  already  underfunded  mod  monies. 

Again,  we  applaud  the  Chair  and  the  committee  for  its  initiative 
to  establishing  HOPE  VI  for  the  revitalization  of  severely  dis- 
tressed developments.  It  is  aptly  named,  for  it  promises  not  just 
better  bricks  and  mortar,  but  real  hope  for  our  residents  through 
its  funding  for  community  and  support  services. 

Eighteen  members  of  CLPHA  have  been  selected  for  awards,  and 
our  staff  and  council  have  been  working  with  HUD  to  reinvent  the 
encumbered  ways  of  the  past.  We  are  heartened  by  the  Secretary's 
leadership  and  that  of  his  appointees.  Paths  opened  by  HOPE  VI 
should  lead  to  future  reforms  for  the  entire  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 

We  support  fiscal  year  1995  funding  at  $500  million  but  antici- 
pate higher  levels  subsequently,  as  this  demanding  program 
unfolds  into  opportunities  for  bold  new  directions  in  public  housing. 

As  a  public  housing  agency  director,  I  see  daily  the  ever-broaden- 
ing face  of  poverty  across  this  country.  In  fact,  the  Census  Bureau 
recently  reported  a  sharp  increase  of  people  who  work  full  time  and 
cannot  lift  a  family  out  of  poverty.  How  much  more  desperate  are 
our  public  housing  families  and  applicants  whose  annual  incomes 
average  under  $7,000. 

Our  waiting  lists  have  a  million  households.  Certificates  and 
vouchers  simply  are  not  an  answer.  Our  colleague  in  Jersey  City 
has  shown  that  only  62  percent  of  certificate  holders  in  his  area 
could  get  private  housing,  and  for  large  families,  that  percentage 
is  less.  His  experience  is  far  from  unique. 
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As  more  and  more  of  us  seek  to  reduce  the  densities,  or  even  de- 
molish those  inhumanely  designed,  launched  public  projects,  we  es- 
timate an  annual  demand  for  replacements  of  at  least  3,000  units 
that  might  double  as  HOPE  VI  gets  in  gear.  We  urge  an  appropria- 
tion of  $750  million  for  development — a  modest  response  to  these 
needs. 

HUD's  new  Housing  Choice  and  Community  Investment  Act 
looks  intriguing.  We  are  looking  at  that  now.  It  offers  creativity  for 
housing  authorities  to  modernize.  Use  of  mod  funds  to  comply  with 
replacement  requirements  for  demolition  of  deteriorated  units  of- 
fers some  attractive  flexibility  to  meet  local  needs,  but  such  options 
do  not  mitigate  the  demand  for  both  mod  and  development  funds 
that  I  just  mentioned,  and  should  not  be  pursued  as  an  end  to  de- 
velopment program,  or  to  require  housing  authorities  to  use  mod 
funds  for  replacement. 

I  would  say,  lastly,  that  we  greatly  appreciate  your  75  percent 
limitation  of  funds  wr  the  fiscal  year  1994  drug  elimination  grant 
program  to  large  housing  authorities.  We  urge  again  that  for  1995. 
HUT)  notes  that  85  percent  of  serious  crimes  occur  in  the  large 
housing  authorities.  Their  high-rise  buildings  and  low-rises  with 
interior  courts  are  not  usually  patrolled  by  city  police. 

Drug  grants  came  into  existence  as  a  response  to  mounting  big 
city  crime,  a  need  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  every  large  hous- 
ing authority  has  applied  every  year  for  these  funds  while  over 
2,000  small  public  housing  authorities  have  never  applied  for  drug 
elimination  grants. 

Our  proposal  excludes  no  one,  but  suggests  a  distribution  of 
funds  targeted  towards  where  the  severity  of  conditions  and  the 
costs  of  canying  out  the  program  are  the  highest.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  provide  the  same  dollar  amount  per  unit  for  security  in 
Columbiana  as  in  Cleveland. 

In  summary,  our  requests  fall  squarely  within  the  configuration 
of  housing  funding  that  Congress  has  evolved  through  debate  over 
the  past  decade,  and  while  we  are  optimistic  about  charting  a  bold 
new  direction  for  public  housing  with  the  Cisneros  HUD,  we  must 
do  so  only  while  maintaining  the  current  and  ongoing  investment 
to  our  property  and  our  residents. 

I  owe  my  Louisville  residents  that;  you  owe  it  to  residents  across 
this  country. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Andrea  Duncan 

before  the 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

of  the 

House  Appropriation  Committee^ 

Good  Morning.  I  am  Andrea  Duncan,  President  of  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Louisville.  Thank  you  for  your  >ears  of  support. 

I.  HUD's  Budget  For  Public  Housing  Proposes  Over  SI  Billion  In  Capital  Cuts  In  The  Modernization, 
Revitalization,  And  Development  Programs  And  At  Least  A  Half  Billion  Cut  InOperating  Subsidies 

These  cuts  do  not  come  from  budget  constraints  -  HUD  was  one  of  only  four  cabinet  agencies  to  receive  increases 
above  FY  94  appropnations.  They  result  from  an  estimated  $3  billion  in  mcreases  for  new  directions  that  abandon  the 
housing  pohcies  that  have  been  hammered  out  m  the  Congress  over  the  last  decade  While  undermimng  public  housing 
and  housing  for  the  elderly,  a  dozen  or  more  new  efforts  would  be  launched,  many  yet  to  be  authorized. 

Every  new  Admmistration  understandably  wants  its  signature  pieces.  But  such  "reinventions"  should  not  be  at 
the  price  of  not  taking  care  of  what  exists.  The  $90  biUion  pubhc  housing  stock  with  its  14  million  units  would  be  gravely 
jeopardized  were  HUD's  original  proposals,  or  anything  like  them,  to  be  adopted.  We  were  relieved  considerably  by  the 
Secretary's  tesUmony  here  last  week  -  apparently  recognizing  that  danger  -  wherein  he  recommended  raising 
modernization  and  operating  subsidies.  However,  the  new  mod  level  would  still  be  approximately  a  $300  million  cut  and 
the  operating  funds  were  not  specified.  We  appreciate  this  chance  to  suggest  how  the  blanks  and  the  underfundings  should 
be  filled  in. 

II.  Public  Housing  Cannot  Be  Operated  With  A  16%  Cut  In  Operating  Subsidies 

No  private  landlord  could  stand  the  reduction  in  revenue  that  HUD  proposes  for  public  housing,  nor  has  HUD 
seen  fit  to  propose  such  a  drop  for  those  operating  with  its  section  8  rental  assistance.  As  you  may  know,  utilities  account 
for  25%  or  more  of  a  housing  authority's  budget.  These  costs  must  be  paid.  Thus  the  operating  subsidy  cut  falls  entu-ely 
on  the  non-utility  portion  of  a  PHA's  budget,  thus  magnifymg  a  16%  cut  to  a  sigmficantly  larger  cut  in  basic  services. 
Poor  public  housmg  residents  should  not  be  singled  out  to  bear  the  terrible  conditions  that  would  ensue  -  reduced 
maintenance,  less  security,  shabbier  grounds,  longer  waits  to  get  vacated  units,  and  reduction  in  meager  support  programs. 

HUD  would  continue  to  pile  duties  -  family  self-sufficiency,  wide  ranging  involvement  with  residents,  section 
3  training  and  employment  of  residents,  while  taking  away  the  money  that  barely  supports  basic  real  estate  management 

CLPHA's  minimum  estimate  of  FY  95  operating  subsidy  needs  is  $3  billion,  including  the  $144  million 
underfunding  of  the  Performance  Funding  System  diis  year.  We  believe  that  HUD's»unadulterated  calculation  is  very 
similar  to  this.  Its  budget  document  does  not  reveal  to  you  the  fiill  figure,  just  the  number  afler  its  has  deducted  unrealized 
-  and  largely  unreaUzable  "savings"  from  IRS  computer  matches  and  from  increases  in  tenant  rent,  that  cannot  occur  m 
FY  95. 

CLPHA's  recommended  level  of  operating  subsidies  is  $3.3  billion,  which  would  (1)  end  the  structural 
underfimding  of  personnel  costs,  now  at  $248  million  annually;  and  (2)  would  implement  the  1 990  1 0%  earned  income 
deductions  and  the  family  medical  deduction  for  our  residents;  the  former  would  cost  $85  million  and  would  remove  a 
major  disincentive  for  work;  the  latter  would  cost  $20  million;  both  these  deductions  existed  before  1981. 

Wc  are  paying  the  unfunded  personnel  costs  by  using  monies  that  should  go  to  maintenance,  security  and  services. 
Indeed  our  personnel  payments  are  largely  dictated  by  HUD  salary  rules.  HUD  is  not  "saving"  anything.  Adequate 
operating  subsidies  are  a  classic  "pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later."  The  Abt  study  on  Pubhc  Housing  Modernization  Needs, 
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released  in  1986,  found  that  30%  of  the  then  mod  backlog  of  $22  billion  was  due  to  deferred  maintenance  from  inadequate 
operating  funds. 

The  current  rent  system,  based  on  a  percentage  of  gross  rather  than  adjusted  income,  is  a  significant  disincentive 
to  work  because  of  every  dollar  earned  approximated  50%  goes  to  a  combination  of  taxes  and  the  30%  rent  charge.  The 
earned  income  deduction  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  inequity. 

III.  Stepped-up  Modernization  Is  The  Key  To  Better  Public  Housing 

We  thank  this  committee  for  its  leadership  in  building  up  funding  over  the  years  for  the  improvement  of  our 
residents'  housing  You  would  be  reassured  of  your  work  if  we  could  somehow  show  you  a  movie  of  the  results  across 
the  country.  1  know  Chairman  Stokes  has  seen  it  in  Cleveland  in  developments  such  as  Riverside  Park,  Addison  Square 
and  Olde  Cedar. 

As  you  have  heard  us  testify  before,  and  as  the  recent  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distress  Pubhc  Housmg 
has  found,  there  remains  a  backlog  of  approximately  $25  billion  of  modernization  work  to  be  done  to  bring  all  public 
housmg  up  to  liveable  standards.  The  cost  of  abatmg  lead  pamt  in  the  800,000  pre- 1978  family  umts  that  may  contam 
hazards  raises  that  amount  an  undetermined  sum.  All  the  HUD  studies  show  that  an  annual  mod  level  of  $4.5  billion  is 
needed  to  eliminate  the  backlog  within  the  decade  and  keep  current  widi  normal  wear  and  tear.  That  goal  is  not  as  distant 
as  it  long  seemed  with  the  support  you  have  given  to  fundmg  HOPE  VI  and  the  Major  Reconstruction  of  Obsolete 
Projects.  However,  the  HUD  onginal  request,  now  upped  to  $2.9  billion,  as  we  understand  it,  goes  m  the  wrong  direction. 
We  urge  you  to  reject  such  a  $300  million  cut  from  current  levels.  We  recommend  fiindmg  at  $3.5  billion  to  continue  the 
gradual  approach  to  the  $4.5  billion  annual  target. 

The  public  housing  system  has  the  capacitv'  to  put  a  $3.5  billion  funding  to  work  efficiently.  First,  there  is  no 
clogged  backlog  of  unspent  modernization  funds.  Eighty  five  percent  of  an  appropriation  is  spent  within  3.25  years  of 
its  being  contracted  to  the  PHAs.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  public  works  program  that  spends  at  a  better  pace.  If  some 
PHAs  are  not  performing  up  to  snuff,  HUD  has  the  power  to  deal  with  them.  Don't  pumsh  all  residents  with  delayed 
improvements  for  what  might  be  the  failures  of  some  local  agencies. 

Moreover,  the  pace  of  mod  spending  is  accelerating  due  to  improvements  which  Secretary  Cisneros  has  instituted 
at  HUD  and  due  to  the  1990  reform  of  the  mod  program  into  one  of  predictable  formula  grants.  One  of  his  first  acts  m 
ofBce  was  to  adopt  CLPHA  recommendations  for  rule  and  procedural  changes  which  will  end  the  15  month  gap  between 
appropriation  and  HUD  providmg  PHAs  with  the  funds.  Many  of  our  members  are  now  prepared  to  deploy  modernization 
money  within  a  few  months  of  its  receipt  due  to  these  changes  and  due  to  the  advance  planning  and  early  HUD  approvals 
that  the  Comprehensive  Grant  Program  brought  into  being. 

We  share  the  Committee's  concern  about  an  increasing  number  of  earmarks  of  modernization  funds.  Funding 
for  worthy  programs  should  be  sought  directly  and  not  be  bootlegged  as  earmarks  to  the  already  underfunded 
modernization  monies  For  example,  the  Adimnistration  seeks  to  earmark  $85  million  in  FY  95  for  a  new  Tenant 
Opportunity  Program.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  program  but  we  do  object  to  the  dilution  of  property  rehabilitation 
funds  for  it.  More  alarming  are  rumors  from  HUD  staff  that  there  will  be  a  half  million  dollars  earmarked  from  the  FY 
94  funds  which  have  not  yet  been  distributed.  We  have  called  this  matter  to  Mr.  Thomson's  attention  and  know  that  he 
is  tiymg  to  ferret  out  an  answer  from  HUD.  We  see  no  statutory  basis  for  such  a  distortion  of  mod  funds. 

IV.  Revitalization  Of  Severely  Distressed  Developments  Is  A  Welcome  Initiative 

We  praise  the  chair  and  die  committee  for  its  mitiative  in  establishmg  HOPE  VI  for  the  revitalization  of  severely 
distressed  developments.  It  is  aptly  named  for  it  promises  not  just  better  bncks  and  mortar,  but  real  hope  for  our  residents 
through  its  funding  for  commumty  and  supportive  services,  mcludmg  those  allowed  under  the  Stokes-Mikulski  Gateway 
legislabon  of  a  few  years  ago.  Eighteen  members  of  CLPHA  have  been  selected  for  awards  and  our  staff  and  counsel  have 
been  working  with  HUD  to  remvent  the  encumbered  ways  of  the  past  which  have  resulted  m  mtermmable  delays. 
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cheapened  apartments,  and  socially  undesirable  resident  mixes.  We  are  verv'  heartened  by  the  Secretary's  leadership  and 
that  of  his  appomtees.  Paths  opened  by  HOPE  VI  should  lead  to  reforms  in  the  general  public  housing  program. 

Incidentally,  as  chair  of  HDD's  Reinvention  Task  Force  for  High  Performing  PHAs,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Etepartment  will  be  embracing  our  recommendations  for  deregulation  and  allow  the  high  performing  PHAs  (44  of  which 
are  large  agencies)  to  keep  the  dollars  saved  from  the  release  of  these  costly  bureaucratic  requirements. 

We  support  the  Administration's  request  for  $500  million  for  FY  95.  While  a  repeat  of  FY  94's  $778  million 
would  be  desirable,  we  do  not  want  to  create  a  backlog  in  this  new  and  demanding  program.  We'll  be  back  in  FY  96  for 
a  higher  level,  1  am  sure.  In  the  meantime,  we  prefer  to  see  the  $228  miUion  difference  added  to  the  FY  94  level  for 
development  and  major  reconstruction. 

V.  The  Development  Of  More  Public  Housing  Is  Essential 

No  program  m^ches  pubUc  housmg's  openness  to  very  poor  families  and  elderly  and  disabled  persons.  Average 
incomes  are  $7,394  among  our  residents  and  $5,240  for  those  on  our  waiting  lists.' 

We  have  sevoal  obvious  needs  for  the  funds.  Our  waiting  lists  have  a  miUion  households,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  PHAs  close  their  hsts  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  keepmg  names  piled  up  beyond  any  prospects  for  housing. 
Certificates  or  vouchers  simply  are  not  a  substitute  for  some  families  or  in  some  areas.  For  example,  our  colleague  in 
Jerse>'  City  has  shown  that  only  62%  of  certificate-holders  in  his  area  could  get  private  housing  and  for  large  families  that 
percentage  slips  to  58%.  His  experience  is  far  from  unique  in  major  metropoUtan  areas  with  high  occupancy  rates. 

Housing  authorities  of  all  sizes  sedc  to  reduce  densities  in  or  demolish  unsuitable  projects.  Statutory  replacement 
requirements  are  tantamount  to  requinng  one-for-one  replacement  with  conventional  pubUc  housmg.  Recently,  Newark 
tore  down  four  high  rise  family  towers  with  1 550  vacant  units,  but  it  took  it  several  years  to  stockpile  the  replaconent 
units.  Under  the  least  restrictive  circumstances,  half  the  replacements  must  be  public  housing.  We  estimate  an  annual 
demand  for  replacement  units  of  least  three  thousand  which  might  well  double  as  HOPE  VI  gets  m  gear. 

We  urge  an  appropriation  of  $750  million.  Plainly  -  after  deducting  the  20%  set  aside  for  MROP  (major 
reconstruction  of  obsolete  projects)  —  a  $600  million  development  program  is  a  modest  response  to  these  needs. 

Were  we  able  to  choose  between  continuing  our  development  program  with  the  many  obstacles  it  encounters  or 
being  funded  at  the  same  level  \vith  1 5-year  project-based  certificates,  our  members  would  elect  the  latter  because  of  the 
greater  flexibihty.  With  project-based  certificates,  a  PHA  can  proceed  directly,  use  an  affiUated  nonprofit,  or  fund  other 
private  or  nonprofit  entities.  Moreover,  the  certificate  vehicle  is  not  subject  to  the  underfundings  endemic  to  operating 
subsidies  and  modernization. 

VI.  HUD's  New  Proposals  For  Modernization  And  Development  Warrant  ^rious  Consideratioa 

We  have  just  begun  our  review  of  the  Administration's  lengthy  Housing  Choice  and  Community  Investment  Act 
of  1994  (HCCIA).  It  ccxitains  several  intriguing  changes  that  bear  on  our  basic  appropriations  accounts,  particularly  the 
modernization  program  (also  known  as  the  Comprehensive  Grant  Program). 

One  change  would  allow,  but  not  require,  the  use  of  modernization  funds  to  comply  with  the  replacement 
requirements  of  section  18  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  where  an  authonty  chooses  to  demolish  deteriorated  units.  The 


'  Since  1980,  the  average  income  percentile  of  those  m  our  developments  has  fallen  from  the  33rd  to  the  17th. 
By  the  way,  this  accounts  for  much  of  the  mcreases  in  operating  subsidy  over  that  tune.  Some  calculations 
suggest  that  the  operatmg  subsidy  would  drop  to  the  neighborhood  of  $500  miUion  were  the  residents'  average 
mcome  levels  to  ascend  to  the  33rd  percentile. 
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mod  funds  could  be  used  for  conventional  public  housing,  1 5-year  section  8  project-based  assistance,  or  five-year  section 
8  tenant  based  assistance.  The  flexibility  this  offers  is  attractive,  especially  given  the  low  level  of  development 
appropriations  m  recent  years.  However,  we  would  be  very  enthusiastic  about  this  proposal  were  it  not  made  m  the 
context  of  HUD  budget  requests  that  virtually  eliminate  the  development  program  and  that  would  drastically  reduce  mod 
fiinding.  HUD  proposes  the  same  low  levels  of  grant  fiinding  in  FY  96  as  are  proposed  for  FY  95,  according  to  its 
HCCIA.  We  also  would  need  assurances  that  HUD  would  not  later  seek  to  end  the  development  program  or  require  PHAs 
to  use  mod  fimds  for  replacement.  Indeed,  the  flexibility  offered  could  only  be  fiilly  achieved  by  ending  the  excessive 
"process"  requirements  of  section  18  and  the  present  development  program  constraints.  Before  endorsing  such  a 
prc^xKal,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  HUD:  ( 1 )  the  expected  scale  of  the  conversions;  and  (2)  a  budget  request  for  a  mod 
appropriation  approximating  the  $4.5  billion  its  studies  show  as  needed  for  progress. 

AnothCT  major  HUD  proposal  would  be  the  return  to  a  loan  program  for  mod  (and  perhaps  development),  as  an 
additional  source  of  mod  capital;  the  repayments  would  be  made  from  a  PHA's  annual  comprehensive  grant  awards, 
accompanied  by  local  government  guarantees.  In  short,  instead  of  the  federal  annual  contributions  contract  assuring 
repayment,  the  housing  authonties,  subject  to  mod  appropnations,  and  their  local  governments  would  do  so.  This 
proposal  warrants  attention,  provided  it  is  not  a  replacement  for  the  mod  grant  program,  which  many  PHAs  fmd  totally 
satisfactory.  In  addition,  there  needs  to  be  an  early  ruling  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  on  how  budget  authority  would  be  scored.  The  previous  loan  programs  for  modernization  and  development 
fell,  in  part,  because  of  the  high  budget  authority  involved. 

We  will  consider  these  proposals  positively. 

VII.       PHDEP/COMPAC  Should  Be  Targeted  To  The  Large  PHAs  Because  Their  ResidenU  Face  The  Most 
Serious  Crime 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  75%  limitation  of  fiinds  for  the  FY  94  Drug  Elimination  Grant  Program  (PHDEP) 
to  housing  authcsities  with  1250  or  more  units,  the  "large"  PHAs.  We  urge  that  these  authonties  again  be  awarded  75% 
of  the  funds  in  FY  95,  be  it  under  PHDEP  or  the  Secretary's  proposed  Community  Partnerships  Against  Crime 
(COMPAC). 

The  reasons  are  clear.  According  to  HUD,  85%  of  serious  crime  in  public  housing  is  in  the  large  PHAs.  It  is  that 
deadly  situation  that  begat  the  legislation.  The  residents  of  large  PHAs  receive  less  protection  from  local  police  than  those 
housed  by  smaller  agencies.  This  due  to  the  fact  that  their  high  nse  buildings  and  large  low  rise  sites  with  significant 
interior  courts  are  not  patrolled  by  muniapal  police  whereas  m  smaller  agencies  the  housmg  is  apt  to  be  largely  on  pubhc 
street  frontages  which  do  get  local  coverage.  Were  the  funds  to  be  allotted  to  PHAs  based  on  their  relative  shares  of 
family  developments  with  250  or  more  units,  the  fiinding  percentage  for  the  large  authorities  would  be  still  be 
approximately  75%. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  programs  tends  to  be  {ligher  m  larger  cities. 

The  reality  of  which  locales  have  the  most  senous  problems  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  2000  housing 
authonties  have  never  applied  for  drug  elimination  grants  whereas  every  large  PHA  has  apphed  every  year  for  these  fimds. 

Our  proposal  rules  out  no  one.  It  simply  says  that  the  distnbution  of  the  funds  should  be  skewed  toward  where 
the  severity  of  the  conditions  to  be  addressed,  and  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  program,  are  the  highest.  It  makes  littie 
sense  to  provide  the  same  dollar  amount  per  umt  for  security  in  Columbiana  as  in  Cleveland. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $350  million. 
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VIII.     Adequately  Funded  Public  Housing  Can  Fit  In  The  HUD  Budget 

Our  requests  fall  squarely  within  the  configuration  of  housing  funding  that  Congress  has  evolved  through  debate 
in  the  authorizing  and  appropriations  committees  over  the  past  decade.  Plainly,  the  aggregate  of  the  Administration's 
requests  is  adequate  to  maintain  the  pohcies  reflected  in  that  configuration  with  room  for  limited  initiatives  of  its  own. 
Our  capital  requests  are  very  close  to  the  total  of  our  FY  94  appropnations.  Only  the  operating  subsidy  we  seek  is 
markedly  higher,  but  federal  rules  place  it  largely  beyond  our  control,  plus  it  includes  makeups  for  past  underfunding. 
We  also  point  out  that  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1994,  H.R.  3838,  pending  before  the  House 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  parallels  our  total  capital  requests. 

HUD,  we  submit,  would  be  well  advised  to  focus  for  the  present  on  strengthening  and  implementing  programs 
on  the  books  rather  than  undennining  them  for  the  sake  of  untested  innovation. 

For  your  conveqience,  we  have  provided  the  following  chart  with  our  funding  recommendations,  compared  with 
the  FY  94  appropriations,  H.R.  3838's  proposals,  and  HUD's  request. 

Comparison    of  Major  FY  95   Budget   Requests,   FY  94   Appropriations,   CLPHA  Proposals  and  House 
Authorizing  Bill,  H.R.  3838  (in  billions) 


FY  94 

Actual   Request 

HUD  Budget 

H.R.  3838 

CLPHA 
Proposal 

Operating  Subsidies 

$2.62^ 

$2,496 

$2,750 

$3.3 

Modernization 

$3.23 

$2.78 

$3,327 

$3.5 

Revitalization 

$0,778 

$0,500 

$0,801 

$0,500 

Development* 

$0  598 

$0.1 50^ 

$0,615 

$0,750" 

Major 
Reconstruction* 

$0,122 
$0,200 

Replacements* 

COMPAC 

$0,265 
$1,276 

$0,265 
$2,743 

$0,350 

Certificate/ 
Vouchers 

$2,122 

$1,276 

^  This  amount  is  $144  million  short  and  is  only  94%  of  the  FFS. 

^  These  funds  are  also  to  be  used  for  amendments  to  pre-FY  95  contracts. 

*  The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1994,  H.R.  3838,  provides  separate 
authorizati(ns  for  development,  major  reconstruction  of  obsolete  projects,  and  replacements,  whereas 
all  these  activities  have  heretofore  been  funded  under  'development.' 
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Mr.  Thornton.  It  was  a  very  splendid  summary  of  your  pre- 
pared testimony.  The  concern  that  I  have  had  some  people  tell  me 
about  is  a  lack  of  flexibility  in  addressing  renovation  and  moving 
to  develop  a  cluster  of  acceptable  housing  and  to  expand  from  that 
in  the  community  relationship. 

It  seems  to  me,  there  is  red  tape  that  sometimes  requires  you  to 
renovate  a  single  apartment  in  a  complex  that  is  practically  un- 
inhabitable and  another  single  apartment  somewhere  else  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  nothing  really  gets  accomplished. 

Do  you  have  any  experience  of  that  kind?  Is  there  a  need  for  ad- 
ditional flexibility  and  targeting  of  responses? 

Ms.  Duncan.  Absolutely.  The  bureaucratic  red  tape  is  phenome- 
nal, particularly  in  the  development  program  as  we  try  to  develop 
new  housing  for  our  residents.  The  procedural  requirements  are 
phenomenal. 

Mr.  Thornton.  So  you  agree  there  needs  to  be  some  change? 

Ms.  Duncan.  Absolutely.  I  have  actually  been  chairing  one  of  the 
reinvention  task  forces  for  HUD  for  high-performing  housing  au- 
thorities and  we  have  a  number  of  recommendations  to  try  to  give 
us  a  lot  more  flexibility  and  waive  a  lot  of  rules  for  how  you  do  it, 
especially  for  people  who  are  high  performers  and  proven  track 
records  and  allow  us  to  keep  the  saving  that  we  realize  from  those 
efficiencies  to  put  in  other  programs. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

A-  ROBERT  KUCAB,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NORTH  CAROLINA  HOUS- 
ING FINANCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  National  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 
is  represented  here  by  Mr.  A.  Robert  Kucab  who  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Housing  Finance  Agency.  We  appre- 
ciate your  attending  and  testifying  before  our  committee. 

Your  entire  prepared  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  I  ask  you  to  proceed  to  summarize  and  highlight  that  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  KuCAB.  Thank  you,  and  good  morning.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  funding  for  the  HOME  pro- 
gram at  no  less  than  its  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  of  $1.27  bil- 
lion. My  message  this  morning  is  very  clear,  and  I  hope  is  very 
basic  and  I  hope  very  clear.  The  HOME  program  is  now  well  under 
way  and  it  is  producing  outstanding  results.  Reducing  the  fund 
now,  as  HUD  has  proposed,  will  be  a  harsh  blow  to  our  efforts. 
HOME  deserves  to  be  funded  at  least  at  last  year's  level. 

We  commend  Secretary  Cisneros  and  his  staff  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  assisting  families  in  need,  particularly  the  homeless.  We 
disagree  that  cutting  one  of  HUD's  most  important  programs  which 
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provides  permanent  housing  for  the  homeless  and  for  those  at  risk 
of  homelessness  will  achieve  the  Secretary's  goals.  HOME  is  the 
most  effective  program  available  to  address  the  wide  range  of  hous- 
ing needs.  HOME  is  funding  housing  for  the  elderly,  the  homeless, 
people  with  disabilities,  battered  women  with  children,  and  fami- 
lies with  extremely  low  incomes. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  families  and  rental  developments,  and  62 
percent  of  homeowners  benefiting  from  HOME  financing  have  in- 
comes below  50  percent  of  median  income.  HOME  is  becoming  a 
centerpiece  of  HUD's  affordable  housing  programs  and  it  is  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  other  Federal  programs  like  CDBG,  which 
has  limitations  on  financing,  new  construction,  or  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  which  can  provide  a  low  interest  rate  but  don't  have 
down  payment  or  closing  costs. 

Given  HOME's  success,  we  are  puzzled  and  deeply  troubled  by 
what  HUD  proposes  to  cut.  As  you  know,  HUD  justifies  this  cut  by 
setting  what  it  describes  as  a  low  commitment  rate  for  HOME 
funds,  yet  the  commitment  rate  that  HUD  quotes  does  not  reflect 
reality.  It  is  based  only  on  what  has  been  entered  in  HUD's  com- 
puter system  which  is  a  cash  management  system  and  not  a  project 
tracking  system.  Sponsors  don't  set  projects  up  in  a  cash  manage- 
ment system  until  they  are  ready  to  draw  funds,  even  though  the 
HOME  funds  may  have  been  contractually  obligated  to  that  project 
months  earlier. 

We  are  mystified  that  HUD  has  shown  not  to  communicate  this 
important  fact  to  you  on  the  committee  before  this  subcommittee 
last  week.  Secretary  Cisneros  and  Assistant  Secretary  Cuomo 
again  quoted  inaccurate  numbers  as  the  actual  HOME  commitment 
rate. 

HUD's  earlier  definition  of  commitment  under  HOME  excluded 
most  legally  binding  commitments  of  funds.  This  made  it  appear 
that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  HOME  funds  were  actually  com- 
mitted. Two  months  ago,  finally  responding  to  a  request  we  made 
last  summer,  HUD  at  least  agreed  to  change  the  commitment  defi- 
nition to  one  essentially  consistent  with  CDBG.  However,  HUD's 
computer  system  has  not  yet  been  adjusted  to  reflect  that  change. 
As  a  result,  the  numbers  HUD  reports  substantially  understate  the 
actual  volume  of  HOME  commitments. 

As  a  concrete  example,  under  the  correct  definition,  we  in  North 
Carolina  have  committed  100  percent  of  our  fiscal  year  1992  and 
1993  HOME  funds.  We  have  already  committed  16  percent  of  our 
fiscal  year  1994  funds.  Yet,  according  to  HUD's  computer  assess- 
ment, we  have  committed  only  78  percent  of  our  1992  funds  and 
22  percent  of  our  1993  fiinds.  As  another  example,  California  has 
committed  100  percent  of  its  1992  and  1993  HOME  funds  and  has 
begun  accepting  applications  for  1994.  Yet  HUD's  system  shows 
only  about  42  percent  of  its  1992  funds  committed, 

Ohio  has  committed  90  percent  of  its  1992  funds  despite  the 
HUD  reported  rate  of  only  about  55  percent,  and  that  same  fact  is 
true  throughout  the  States.  Due  to  the  normal  start-up  time  for  a 
complex,  new  program  and  a  major  legislative  and  regulatory  re- 
bound in  late  1992,  HOME  was  not  fully  operational  until  early 
1993  and  that  is  just  one  year  ago.  The  program's  accomplishments 
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since  that  time  have  been  remarkable  in  my  experience  in  working 
with  all  HUD  programs  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  committed  $36.7  million  in  HOME 
funds  to  produce  or  repair  over  2,000  affordable  housing  units. 
Nearly  30  percent  is  being  provided  through  community-based, 
nonprofit  organizations. 

One  quick  example:  We  committed  $780,000  in  HOME  funds  to 
community-based  nonprofit  in  Beaufort  and  Hyde  Counties  in 
North  Carolina  for  extremely  low-income  families  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  coastal  area.  The  nonprofit  has  developed  a  very  holistic 
approach  to  improving  not  only  the  housing  for  tenants  but  their 
lives  as  well  by  providing  them  with  extensive  self-sufficiency 
training. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  we  also  support  the  maxi- 
mum possible  funding  for  other  important  housing  programs  in- 
cluding Section  8  certificates  and  vouchers,  the  Flexibility  Subsidy 
Program,  the  FDIC  Affordable  Housing  Program  and  Preservation, 
but  again  I  wanted  to  be  very  clear  and  very  basic  in  my  messages. 

The  HOME  program  is  a  success.  The  dynamic  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  States,  localities,  and  nonprofit 
and  for-profit  sponsors  is  creating  a  very  wide  range  of  affordable 
housing  for  low-income  families  in  every  State  in  our  country  and 
it  must  be  funded  at  no  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation 
of  $1,275  billion. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  on  the  HOME  Investment  Partnerships  Program 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

A.  Robert  Kucab,  Executive  Director, 
North  Carolina  Housing  Finance  Agency 

on  behalf  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 

May  3, 1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Lewis,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  testify  this  morning  on  the  importance  of  funding  the  HOME 
Investment  Partnerships  (HOME)  program  in  FY  1995  at  no  less  than  its  FY  1994 
appropriation  of  $1,275  billion. 

1  am  A.  Robert  Kucab,  Executive  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Housing 
Finance  Agency,  the  HOME  administrating  agency  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  testifying  this  morning  on  behalf  of  my  state  and  the  National  Council  of  State 
Housing  Agencies  (NCSHA). 

NCSHA's  member  agencies  administer  the  HOME  program  in  35  states  and 
are  responsible  for  about  65  percent  of  all  state  HOME  funds.  That  is  over  $1  billion 
dollars  to  date.  In  additional  states.  Housing  Finance  Agencies  (HE As)  contribute  to 
HOME  admiiustration  through  project  evaluation  and  underwriting. 

The  HOME  program  is  now  well  underway  and  is  producing  outstanding 
results.  Reducing  HOME  funding  now  as  HUD  has  proposed  would  strike  a  harsh 
blow  to  state  and  local  efforts  to  meet  serious  low  income  housing  needs.  HOME 
deserves  to  be  fimded  at  least  at  last  year's  level.  In  fact,  we  hope  that  as  the 
program  continues  to  prove  itself  in  the  next  few  years  the  Subcommittee  will  find 
a  way  to  fund  it  at  its  full  authorized  level  of  over  $2  billion. 

We  commend  Secretary  Cisneros  and  his  staff  for  their  dedication  to 
providing  affordable  housing  for  families  in  need.  We  appreciate  their 
commitment  to  reducing  homelessness,  expanding  affordable  and  fair  housing 
opportunities,  cind  empowering  communities.  We  disagree,  however,  that  cutting 
one  of  HUD's  most  important  core  programs  will  achieve  the  Secretary's  goals. 

HOME  is  the  most  effective  program  available  to  address  many  of  the  needs 
the  Secretary  has  so  eloquently  identified.  Unlike  categorical  programs,  HOME  can, 
and  is  being  used  for  a  wide  range  of  activities  to  produce  housing  for  every 
conceivable  low  income  population.    It  provides  both  the  permanent  housing  and 
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some  of  the  transitional  housing  needed  to  establish  the  continuum  of  care  HUD 
promotes. 

HOME  is  funding  housing  for  the  elderly,  the  homeless,  people  with 
disabilities,  battered  women  with  children,  and  families  with  extremely  low 
incomes.  HOME  is  making  homeowners  out  of  public  housing  residents  and 
creating  independent  living  opportunities  for  people  across  the  spectrum  of  special 
needs.  As  envisioned  in  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  HOME  is  indeed 
becoming  the  centerpiece  of  HUD's  affordable  housing  programs.  Housing 
providers  around  the  country  rely  on  it  heavily.  To  cut  it  now  would  be  tragic. 

The  vast  majority  of  HOME  funds  are  assisting  extremely  low  and  very  low 
income  families.  As  of  March  31,  over  88  percent  of  assisted  families  in  HOME 
rental  units  and  62  percent  of  HOME-assisted  homeowners  had  incomes  of  50 
percent  of  median  income  or  less.  Over  56  percent  of  assisted  renters  had  incomes 
of  30  percent  of  median  income  or  less.  Nearly  98  percent  of  renters  and  17  percent 
of  homeowners  had  income  of  60  percent  of  median  income  or  less. 

Given  the  demonstrable  good  the  HOME  program  is  doing,  we  are  puzzled 
and  deeply  troubled  that  HUD  has  not  placed  higher  priority  on  funding  it.  As  you 
know,  HUD  justifies  its  low  funding  request  by  citing  what  it  describes  as  a  low 
commitment  rate  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  HOME  funds.  Yet  the  commitment  rate 
HUD  quotes  is  based  only  on  what  has  been  entered  in  HUD's  computer  system. 
This  is  far  below  the  actual  level  of  funds  which  state  and  local  governments  have 
placed  under  legally  binding  obligation.  We  are  mystified  that  HUD  has  chosen  not 
to  communicate  this  important  fact  to  you.  Appearing  before  this  Subcommittee 
just  last  week.  Secretary  Cisneros  and  Assistant  Secretary  Cuomo  again  quoted  these 
inaccurate  numbers  as  the  actual  HOME  commitment  rate. 

HUD's  earlier,  misgtuded  definition  of  commitment  under  HOME  excluded 
many  legally  binding  obligations  of  state  and  local  HOME  funds.  This  made  it 
appear  that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  HOME  funds  were  committed,  when  in. 
fact  most  states  considered  the  bulk  of  their  FY  1992  funds  and  in  some  cases  all  of 
their  FY  1993  funds  committed  last  year.  Two  months  ago,  finally  responding  to  a 
request  we  had  made  last  summer,  HUD  at  last  agreed  to  change  the  definition  to 
one  essentially  consistent  with  the  long-standing  definition  of  commitment  under 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program.  However,  HUD's  computer 
system  has  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  this  change.  As  a  result,  the  numbers  HUD 
is  reporting  substantially  understate  the  actual  volume  of  HOME  commitments. 
HUD  also  neglects  to  mention  that  it  typically  takes  the  Department  at  least  six 
months  to  release  the  HOME  funds  to  state  and  local  governments  after  they  are 
appropriated,  a  factor  which  slows  the  rate  of  commitment. 

Under  the  corrected  definition,  we  in  North  Carolina  have  committed  100 
percent  of  our  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  HOME  funds.  We  committed  our  first  FY  1994 
funds  last  month.  Yet  according  to  HUD's  computer  system,  we  have  committed 
only  78  percent  of  our  FY  1992  HOME  funds  and  22  percent  of  our  FY  1993  funds. 
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As  another  example,  California  has  committed  100  percent  of  its  FY  1992  and 
FY  1993  HOME  funds  and  has  begun  accepting  applications  for  FY  1994.  Yet  HUD's 
system  shows  only  about  42  percent  of  the  FY  1992  fimds  committed.  Ohio  has 
committed  90  percent  of  its  FY  1992  funds,  despite  the  HUD-reported  rate  of  only  55 
percent.  The  same  is  true  in  other  states.  Urifortunately,  HUD  has  not  reported  the 
true  story  on  HOME  commitments. 

The  fact  is  that  HOME  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  fastest-spending 
program  in  HUD's  history.  Virtually  every  state  has  fully  awarded  its  FY  1992  and 
begun  awarding  its  FY  1993  funds.  Many  states  have  fully  awarded  their  FY  1993 
funds,  and,  like  us,  are  already  accepting  applications  for  FY  1994.  We  expect  that 
many  states  will  be  ready  to  begin  awarding  their  FY  1995  HOME  funds  as  soon  as 
they  receive  the  funds  from  HUD  next  spring.  Cutting  HOME  funding  now  would 
harm  the  program  just  as  it  starts  churning  out  thousands  of  affordable  housing 
units  for  low  income  families. 


HOME  Is  a  Tremendous  Success  in  Providing  Very  Low  Income  Housing 

Due  to  the  normal  startup  time  for  a  complex  new  program,  unworkable 
provisions  included  in  HUD's  first  HOME  rule,  and  the  major  legislative  revamp  of 
the  program  in  late  1992,  the  HOME  program  was  not  fully  operative  in  its  present 
form  until  early  1993,  just  one  year  ago.  The  program's  accomplishments  since 
have  been  remarkable. 

Just  based  on  the  numbers  reported  in  HUD's  computer  system,  we  estimate 
that  the  $1.5  billion  in  FY  1992  HOME  funding  will  assist  nearly  100,000  low  income 
families.  The  majority  of  the  funds,  about  70  percent,  will  be  spent  on 
rehabilitation,  while  21  percent  will  be  spent  for  new  construction  and  about  seven 
percent  for  acquisition.  Of  these  funds,  about  57  percent  will  be  spent  on  rental 
housing,  26  percent  on  rehabilitation  of  owner-occupied  housing,  14  percent  to 
assist  first-time  homebuyers,  and  three  percent  on  rental  assistance. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  committed  $36.7  miUion  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993 
HOME  funds  to  2,080  units  of  affordable  housing.  Due  to  the  high  concentrations  of 
substandard  ownership  housing  in  rural  areas  of  our  state,  46  percent  of  our  HOME 
funds  will  assist  low  income  families  in  rehabilitating  their  homes.  Another  38 
percent  of  our  funds  will  assist  rental  housing,  and  1 1  percent  will  assist  first-time 
homebuyers.  Nearly  30  percent  of  this  assistance  is  being  provided  through 
community-based  nonprofit  organizations,  or  CHDOs. 

For  example,  we  committed  $780,000  in  HOME  funds  to  Community 
Developers  of  Beaufort-Hyde  to  produce  16  decent  affordable  rental  units  for 
extremely  low  income  families  (11  to  30  percent  of  median  income)  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  coastal  region.  Many  households  in  this  area  earn  their  living  by  seasonal 
labor  in  the  agriculture  and  fishing  industries.    Community  Developers  adopted  a 
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holistic  approach  to  the  project  by  developing  a  tenants'  association  to  recruit 
households  and  provide  them  with  self-sufficiency  training.  For  15  months, 
potential  residents  are  required  to  attend  workshops  on  personal  goal  setting, 
budgeting,  literacy,  and  home  maintenance. 

Linking  supportive  services  to  housing  developments  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  under  HOME.  Orchard  View  Apartments,  for  example,  a  48-unit  rental 
project  for  very  low  income  families  in  the  mountain  town  of  Franklin,  North 
Carolina,  is  situated  next  to  a  child  care  center  which  will  give  priority  to  residents 
of  the  apartments.  The  project  sponsor  will  also  provide  workshops  on  personal 
finance  and  other  educational  topics. 

HOME  funds  are  also  working  effectively  in  large  urban  areas.  The  State  of 
Ohio  has  awarded  nearly  $2.7  million  in  HOME  funds  to  seven  projects  containing 
629  affordable  housing  units  in  the  City  of  Cleveland.  One  example  is  the  Stockyard 
Area  Project,  which  involves  the  acquisition  of  70-year  old  vacant  buildings, 
including  a  school  building,  for  rehabilitation  into  60  low  income  rental  units.  The 
project  will  incorporate  the  most  energy-efficient  heating  system  available,  lowering 
the  cost  to  the  tenants.  Nouvelle  Espoir,  another  historic  preservation  project,  will 
adapt  the  Old  Smith  Arcade,  a  vacant  apartment/retail  building  into  39  rental  units 
for  low  income  single  parents.  The  building's  unique  physical  characteristics, 
including  a  skylight  ruiming  its  entire  length,  will  allow  the  apartments  to  have 
light  from  both  sides  and  create  a  congenial  residential  atmosphere. 

The  Union-Miles  Homes  project  in  Cleveland  is  an  example  of  a  creative  use 
of  HOME  funds  for  neighborhood  revitalization.  Union-Miles  Homes  is  a  50-unit 
scattered  site  single  family  development  in  the  Union-Miles  neighborhood.  Thirty 
units  will  be  newly  constructed  and  20  existing  units  will  be  rehabilitated.  All  of  the 
homes  are  designed  for  large  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
area  median  and  will  have  three  to  four  bedrooms.  Tenants  will  have  the  option  to 
purchase  the  new  homes  at  the  end  of  20  years  and  the  rehabilitated  homes  at  the 
end  of  15  years.  The  project  is  part  of  a  revitalization  plan  for  the  Union-Miles 
neighborhood. 

HOME  funds  are  also  providing  assistance  to  low  income  first-time 
homebuyers.  The  New  Jersey  Housing  and  Mortgage  Finance  Agency,  for  example, 
is  using  $1.4  million  in  HOME  funds  to  leverage  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  (MRB) 
financing  under  its  "100  Percent  Mortgage  Program."  The  HOME  funds  imderwrite 
all  downpayment  and  closing  costs  for  first-time  homebuyers  with  incomes  of  no 
more  than  60  percent  of  median  income  receiving  MRB  loans  or  other  financing. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  the  loans  made  under  this  program  in  1991  and  62  percent  in 
1992  went  to  minority  homebuyers.  Single  parents  have  also  received  a  substantial 
number  of  the  mortgages  -  30  percent  in  1991  and  48  percent  in  1992.  The  program 
helps  to  stimulate  residential  construction  in  the  context  of  urban  revitalization. 

States  are  also  providing  HOME  funds  in  the  form  of  tenant-based  rental 
assistance  (TBRA)  to  fund  irmovative  programs  serving  special  needs  populations. 
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For  example,  the  State  of  Texas  awarded  the  New  Beginning  Center  in  Garland, 
Texas,  $100,000  in  HOME  funds  to  provide  TBRA  to  poverty  level  battered  women 
and  their  children  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless.  The  HOME  TBRA  will  be 
combined  with  a  comprehensive  service  delivery  system  that  supports  the 
development  of  independent  living  skills. 


Other  Funding  Priorities 

As  you  allocate  funds  among  the  federal  agencies  under  your  jurisdiction,  we 
urge  you  to  preserve  for  housing  the  nearly  $1  billion  above  baseline  which  the 
President  requested  for  HUD.  Even  this  amount  will  only  begin  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Although  HOME  is  our  primary  focus,  NCSHA  also  supports  funding  other 
housing  programs  under  the  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  at  the  higher  of  their  FY 
1994  appropriations  or  the  Administration's  FY  1995  request.  These  include  Section 
8  certificates  and  vouchers,  the  Flexible  Subsidy  program,  and  the  FDIC  Affordable 
Housing  Program. 

We  urge  you  to  be  very  cautious  about  approving  any  cut  in  funding  for  the 
Preservation  program.  Although  this  program  had  a  slow  start  due  to  its  extremely 
complex  statutory  and  regulatory  framework,  the  National  Housing  Trust  reports 
that  over  700  project  owners  have  now  filed  notices  of  intent  to  seek  preservation 
incentives  or  sell  their  properties  subject  to  use  restrictions.  HUD  has  not  yet  made 
public  any  analysis  proving  its  claim  that  funds  already  appropriated  for  this 
program  are  sufficient  to  last  through  FY  1995.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  study,  we 
encourage  you  to  reject  HUD's  proposal  to  zero  out  the  program  in  FY  1995. 

Although  it  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Subcommittee,  we  ask  that 
as  members  of  the  full  Committee  you  support  maintaining  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Section  515  rural  rental  housing  program  at  least  at  its  FY  1994 
appropriation  of  $540  million. 


Conclusion 

The  HOME  program  is  one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  affordable  housing 
policy.  This  dynamic  partnership  between  the  federal  government,  states  and 
localities,  and  nonprofit  and  for-profit  project  sponsors  is  creating  a  wide  range  of 
affordable  housing  for  low,  very  low,  and  extremely  low  income  families  across  the 
country.  It  must  be  funded  at  no  less  than  the  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $1,275 
billion.  To  do  less  would  renege  on  the  federal  commitment  to  the  program  just  as 
it  starts  producing  thousands  of  affordable  housing  units  for  low  income  families. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  a  fine  summary  of  your 
prepared  testimony.  We  will  carefully  consider  that  testimony  as 
we  move  forward. 

Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No  questions,  but  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and 
comments  about  HOME.  They  were  very  interesting  and  helpful. 

Mr.  KucAB.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
WALTER  D.  WEBDALE,  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Walter  Webdale,  the  Director  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  of  Fairfax  County  will  be  testifjdng  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  of  Local  Housing  Finance  Agencies,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  National  Community  Develop- 
ment Association,  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

How  did  you  get  all  of  these  people  to  agree  on  a  single  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  Webdale.  Well,  that  is  the  great  thing  about  these  organiza- 
tions, they  recognize  what  the  real  problems  are  and  the  real  fund- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation  get  together  and  bring  those  to  you  to  iden- 
tify them  for  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  You  have  set  those  out  in  your  prepared  testi- 
mony which  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  to  highlight  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Webdale.  I  am  Walter  Webdale,  the  Director  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  for  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  And  as  stat- 
ed, I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Local  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agencies,  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the  Na- 
tional Community  Development  Association,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  above  or- 
ganizations of  local  government  elected  and  appointed  officials  are 
pleased  to  testify  today  with  our  recommendations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1995  funding  of  housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  funding  of 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  and  HOME  investment 
partnership.  We  urge  your  continued  support  of  CDBG  and  HOME 
investment  partnership  programs  in  1995. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  you  support  the  programs  at 
least  at  last  year's  funding  level  of  $4.4  billion  for  CDBG  and 
$1,275  billion  for  HOME.  HOME  is  now  an  effective  affordable 
housing  program  enacted  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  1990  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  The  program  was  initially  mired  by  many  legislative 
provisions  which  prevented  its  effective  implementation.  After  a  se- 
ries of  legislative  changes  by  Congress  designed  to  ease  program 
implementation,  the  program  really  began  in  January  1993. 
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Since  then,  the  progress  in  using  the  $2.5  billion  of  funds  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  being  put  is  very  impressive.  Sixty  percent 
of  these  funds  went  to  rental  housing;  40  percent  went  to  home 
ownership;  20  percent  of  the  fiinds  supported  new  housing  con- 
struction; and  70  percent  supported  rehabilitation. 

To  accomplish  these  statistics,  about  $20,000  per  unit  of  HOME 
money  was  expended  for  newly  constructed  units  and  $17,000  per 
unit  of  HOME  dollars  went  to  rehabilitation.  It  was  clear  that 
HOME  is  meeting  the  congressional  intent  of  expanding  the  supply 
of  affordable  housing.  There  is  more  good  news  in  the  area  of  deep 
targeting  of  HOME  funds.  In  rental  housing,  42  percent  was  spent 
on  units  for  households  from  zero  to  30  percent  of  the  median  in- 
come; 24  percent  was  spent  on  units  for  households  of  31  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  median  income.  This  is  well  beyond  the  60  percent  me- 
dian income  statutory  target  for  rental  housing. 

On  the  ownership  side,  77  percent  of  families  who  benefited  were 
below  60  percent  of  the  median  income  and  23  percent  of  those  who 
benefited  were  between  61  and  80  percent  of  the  median  income. 
Again,  well  beyond  the  80  percent  median  income  statutory  target 
for  home  ownership. 

In  just  hearing  the  previous  speaker  we,  too,  have  great  concern 
with  HUD's  statistics  that  69  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
12  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  HOME  funds  have  been  commit- 
ted. These  figures  are,  in  our  view,  very  misleading.  HUD  consid- 
ered HOME  funds  committed  only  when  they  are  entered  into  the 
cash  management  information  system. 

In  our  written  testimony,  we  cite  reasons  why  HOME  funds 
under  legally  binding  contracts  could  not  be  entered  into  the  cash 
management  information  system.  In  the  fifth  interim  rule  of 
HOME  which  was  published  on  April  19th,  the  definition  of  com- 
mitment has  been  changed  to  correct  this  problem. 

We  raise  this  issue  because  the  former  definition  of  commitment 
and  the  data  that  resulted  from  it  may  lead  some  to  conclude  that 
the  participating  jurisdictions  cannot  fully  use  HOME  funds  that 
are  appropriated.  This  emphatically  is  not  the  case. 

We  are  disappointed  by  the  Administration's  budget  request  of 
only  $1  billion  for  HOME  which  is  about  a  $275  million  cut  in  the 
program  over  the  1994  funding  level. 

In  addition,  the  President  on  April  11th  signed  legislation  into 
law  which  will  simplify  the  use  of  the  HOME  program.  We  request 
that  the  subcommittee  continue  its  support  of  the  CDBG  program. 
Celebrating  its  20th  anniversary,  CDBG  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  successful  domestic  program  with  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  total  CDBG  expenditures  going  into  activities  benefiting 
low-  and  moderate-income  citizens. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget,  HUD  proposed  earmarking  $200 
milUon  of  CDBG  money  for  a  new  initiative:  The  Leveraged  Invest- 
ments for  Tomorrow  Program.  Subsequently,  HUD  has  said  it  will 
not  take  these  funds,  the  LIFT  funds  out,  of  CDBG,  and  we  are  in 
fiill  support  of  HUD's  decision  to  make  this  revision. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  subcommittee,  once  again,  for  your  support  of  the 
CDBG  and  HOME  programs.  We  believe  that  these  two  programs 
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will  help  our  Nation  fulfill  its  commitment  to  house  every  Amer- 
ican in  a  suitable  living  environment. 

This  is  one  thing  that  is  not  on  my  script,  and  I  put  on  my  hat 
as  Housing  Director  in  Fairfax  County.  Congressman  Lewis'  earlier 
question  about  support  services  for  people  who  are  mentally  ill  and 
have  various  other  problems,  we  come  as  housing  experts  with  the 
ability  to  finance,  develop,  manage,  and  operate  housing. 

And  in  my  own  community,  we  do  that  not  only  in  terms  of  pub- 
lic housing,  but  we  do  it  for  all  the  human  services  agencies.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  have  the  funds  and  the  county  does  not  look  to  our 
budgets  for  the  funds  to  operate  the  special  programs  and  special 
needs  housing.  Those  special  needs  programs  come  from  the  agen- 
cies who  are  experts  and  know  how  to  run  those  programs. 

And  I  should  think  maybe  on  this  side,  also,  that  the  funds  for 
those  programs  really  belong  in  the  agencies.  The  funds  for  the 
services  belong  in  the  agencies  who  are  the  experts  in  those  pro- 
grams. The  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  management  and  de- 
velopment of  these  facilities  can  well  be  in  this  committee  which 
has  the  expertise  in  housing. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

OF 

WALTER  WEBDALE.  DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FAIRFAX  COUNTY. 

VA 

ON  BEHALF  OF 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LOCAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCIES 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

BEFORE  THE  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 

THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Testimony  submitted  to  the  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Subcommittee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
behalf  of: 

Association  of  Local  Housing  Finance  Agencies 

National  Association  of  Counties 

National  Community  Development  Association 

National  League  of  Cities 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 

Good  afternoon,  i  am  Walter  Webdale,  Director  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  for  Fairfax  County,  VA.  I  am  testifying 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Local  Housing  Finance 
Agencies,  The  National  Association  of  Counties,  The  National 
Community  Development  Association,  The  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  above 
organizations  of  local  government  elected  and  appointed 
officials  are  pleased  to  testify  today  with  our  recommendations 
for  FY95  funding  of  housing  and  community  development 
programs. 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  FY94  funding  of  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  and  the 
HOME  Investment  Partnership  program.  Both  programs  were 
increased  over  last  year's  funding  level.  The  additional  funds  are 
indeed  welcomed,  and  further  help  towns,  cities,  and  counties 
build  stronger  communities  with  safe  and  affordable  housing. 

We  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  CDBG  and  HOME 
Investment  Partnerships  programs  in  FY95.  specifically,  we 
recommend  that  you  support  the  programs  at  least  at  last 
year's  funding  level  of  $4.4  billion  for  CDBG  and  $1,275  billion 
for  HOME. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HOME  is  now  an  effective  affordable  housing 
program.  Enacted  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  1990  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act,  the  program  was  initially  mtred  by  many 
legislative     provisions    which    prevented     its     effective 
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implementation.  After  a  series  of  legislative  changes  by  congress 
designed  to  ease  program  Implementation,  the  program  really 
began  In  January,  1993. 

Since  then  the  progress  in  using  the  funds,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  being  put,  is  very  impressive.  According  to  HUD,  as  of 
the  end  of  March,  60.4  percent  of  the  $2.5  billion  appropriated 
in  FY  1992  and  1993  funds  are  being  used  for  rental  housing  and 
39.6  percent  are  being  used  for  ownership  housing.  Of  these 
amounts,  20.5  percent  Is  supporting  new  housing  construction, 
70  percent  Is  supporting  rehabilitation,  in  keeping  with  the 
statute's  prescription  that  rehabilitation  be  undertal<en  when  it's 
the  most  cost-effective,  6  percent  is  being  used  for  acquisition, 
and  3.0  percent  is  being  used  for  tenant  based  rental  assistance, 
in  addition,  $19,886  of  HOME  funds  per  unit  are  used  for  new 
construction,  and  $17,198  are  used  for  rehabilitation,  both  of 
which  are  well  below  the  maximum  allowable  subsidy  limits,  it 
Is  clear  that  HOME  is  meeting  Congressional  intent  of  expanding 
the  supply  of  affordable  housing  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  funds  spent  on  new  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

There  Is  more  good  news  In  the  deep  targeting  of  HOME  funds, 
well  beyond  the  60  percent  for  rental  housing  and  80  percent  for 
ownership  housing  required  by  the  statute.  Again  according  to 
HUD,  at  the  end  of  March,  42.3  percent  of  the  funds  being  used 
for  rental  housing  are  benefitting  those  with  incomes  form  0-30 
percent  of  the  median  income,  23.7  percent  for  those  with 
incomes  from  31-50  percent  of  median,  6.9  percent  for  those 
from  51-60  percent,  and  1.7  percent  for  those  from  61-80 
percent.  For  ownership,  77  percent  of  the  funds  are  benefitting 
those  below  60  percent  of  median,  while  23  percent  are 
benefitting  those  from  61-80  percent  of  median. 

HUD'S  March  statistics  also  Indicate  that  68.9  percent  of  the  FY 
1992  and  12.3  percent  of  the  FY  1993  HOME  funds  have  been 
committed.  These  figures  In  our  view  are  misleading.  Incoming 
up  with  the  March  data,  hud  considered  HOME  funds  committed 
only  when  they  were  entered  In  the  Cash/Management 
information  system.  In  many  cases  jurisdictions,  despite  having 
their  HOME  funds  under  a  legally  binding  contract,  did  not  enter 
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them  into  the  C/Ml  system.  For  example,  under  the  C/MI  system 
funds  used  for  tenant  assistance  or  homeowner  rehabilitation 
cannot  be  entered  into  the  system  until  all  of  the  individual 
households  to  be  assisted  have  been  identified,  in  addition,  once 
a  new  construction  project  is  entered  into  the  system, 
construction  must  begin  within  12  months.  There  are  cases  in 
which  construction  cannot  begin  in  this  time  frame,  and  the 
project  is  kicked  out  of  the  system,  hud  has  committed  to 
change  this  and  other  mechanical  problems  attendant  to 
entering  data  into  the  system. 

in  the  Fifth  Interim  Rule  of  HOME,  which  was  published  on  April 
19,  the  definition  of  commitment  has  been  changed,  instead  of 
considering  HOME  funds  to  have  been  committed  when  they  are 
entered  in  the  Cash/Management  information  system, 
commitment  will  now  be  counted  when  there  is  a  legally  binding 
contract  between  a  Participating  Jurisdiction  and  a  subrecipient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  raise  this  issue  because  the  former  definition 
of  commitment  and  the  data  which  resulted  from  It,  may  lead 
some  to  conclude  that  Participating  Jurisdictions  cannot  fully  use 
the  funds  appropriated.  This  is  emphatically  not  the  case,  in 
fact,  with  the  change  in  the  definition  of  commitment  it  will 
become  clear  that  Participating  Jurisdictions  are  fully  utilizing 
their  allocations.  This  is  a  very  significant  development  given  the 
fact  that  the  program  really  got  underway  in  1993  after  the 
needed  amendments  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  disappointed  by  the  Administration's 
budget  request  of  only  $1  billion  for  HOME,  which  is  a  $275 
million  cut  in  the  program  over  the  FY  1994  funding  level.  As  you 
can  see  the  program  is  just  now  reaching  its  full  potential,  in 
addition,  on  April  11  the  President  signed  legislation  into  law 
which  will  simplify  the  use  of  the  HOME  program.  The  changes 
made  by  the  law  include  the  elimination  of  the  two-tiered  match 
to  a  single  universal  match  of  25  percent  for  any  type  of  HOME 
project,  and  how  the  rental  housing  income  targeting 
requirement  is  counted. 
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We  request  that  the  subcommittee  continue  its  support  of  the 
CDBC  program.  Celebrating  its  20th  anniversary,  CDBC  is  the 
Federal  Government's  most  successful  domestic  program.  The 
CDBC  program's  success  stems  from  its  utility,  i.e.  providing  cities 
and  counties  with  an  annual,  predictable  level  of  funding  which 
can  be  used  with  maximum  flexibility  to  address  their  unique 
community  development  needs.  Moreover,  in  towns,  cities  and 
counties  throughout  the  nation,  more  than  90  percent  of  total 
CDBC  expenditures  go  into  activities  benefitting  low  and 
moderate  income  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  in  the  FY95  Budget,  HUD  proposed 
earmarking  $200  million  of  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  funds  for  a  new  initiative,  the  Leveraged  investments  for 
Tomorrow  (LIFT)  program.  Since  the  release  of  the  budget,  HUD 
has  said  that  it  will  not  take  the  funds  for  lift  out  of  CDBG,  and 
that  a  budget  revision  doing  so  will  soon  be  made.  We  are  in  full 
support  of  HUD'S  decision,  having  argued  all  along  that  LIFT 
should  not  be  funded  from  CDBC  funds.  We  now  await  the 
agency's  budget  revision. 

in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  once  again  for  your  support  of 
the  CDBG  and  HOME  programs.  We  believe  that  these  two 
programs  will  help  our  nation  fulfill  its  commitment  to  house 
every  American  in  a  suitable  living  environment. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  I  share  your  appreciation  of  not  taking  the  LIFT 
funding  out  of  CDBG  and  have  expressed  previously  my  own  sup- 
port of  the  HOME  program  which  is,  I  beheve,  a  very  good  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Webdale,  I  also  take  your  comments  regarding  HOME  fund- 
ing to  heart,  and  it  is  very  interesting.  We  have  had  problems  with 
the  shifting  of  local  share  participation.  I  should  have  commented 
further  when  Mr.  Kucab  testified  earlier  as  well. 

As  you  know,  that  program  known  as  HOPE  has  disappeared 
and  the  monies  are  shrinking  in  connection  with  HOME,  and  there 
is  enthusiastic  local  support.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  you 
communicate  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  the  reasons 
in  your  testimony,  but  also  personally  the  reasons  why  we  ought 
to  recognize  the  value  of  HOME. 

Your  comments  regarding  the  mentally  ill  are  interesting  as  well. 
It  brought  to  mind  the  vision  of  those  vans  in  Los  Angeles  going 
to  pick  up  people  in  the  cold  to  go  to  shelters  and  they  are  running 
away  from  the  van  because  they  are  used  to  being  in  clinics.  It  is 
a  difficult  job. 

Mr.  Webdale.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS  R.  CANTWELL,  ACTING  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  L^  VETS 
STEPHANI  HARDY,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  LA.  VETS 
DAVID  FARRAR,  DIRECTOR,  UA.  VETS 
ALLAN  KINGSTON,  LjV.  VETS 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  Los  Angeles  Veterans  Initiative,  Incor- 
porated will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Allan  Kingston  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Cantwell.  Actually,  Thomas  R.  Cantwell,  the  Acting  Executive  Di- 
rector, will  be  the  lead  witness  for  this  last  of  the  outside  wit- 
nesses. 

We  will  include  your  statement  for  the  record  in  its  entirety.  And 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  Members,  we  do  ask  that  you 
summarize  and  present  the  highlights. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  there  is  a  change. 
My  name  is  David  Farrar.  I  am  a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Farrar. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Kingston  is  back  over  here.  He  is  with  us,  but 
I  will  be  the  leading  person  to  introduce  this  group. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Very  good,  Mr.  Farrar.  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Thank  you.  First  of  all,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here.  My  name  is  David  Farrar.  As  I  indicated,  I  am 
a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles.  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  missions  over  North  Vietnam  and  was  decorated.  I  have 
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some  concerns  about  the  plight  of  the  homeless  veterans  in  Los  An- 
geles and,  as  a  consequence,  I  was  one  of  the  people  who  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  a  nonprofit  organization  in  Los  Angeles  to 
try  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  homeless  veterans. 

Mr.  Thornton,  I  notice  that  you  are  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  organization, 

Mr.  Farrar,  We  also  have  another  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Mr,  Maurice  Kane. 

Mr.  Thornton.  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Kane. 

Mr.  Kane.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Kane  is  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  Conflict,  a 
major  in  the  Army,  currently  is  a  member  of  the  Carpenters  Union 
and  heads  up  a  pre-apprenticeship  program  in  Los  Angeles  that 
has  trained  5,000  or  6,000  people  from  the  inner  city  in  Los  Ange- 
les to  productive  jobs  in  the  construction  trades. 

We  also  have  Mr.  Allan  Kingston,  who  is  here  and  was  identified 
as  the  lead  witness  here.  Mr.  Kingston  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
Century  Freeway  Housing  Program  and  that  program  is  in  the 
process  of  and  has  completed  about  50  percent  of  the  construction 
of  about  six  housing  units  of  affordable  housing  in  the  Century 
Freeway  Corridor, 

And  finally,  we  have  Tim  Cantwell  and  Stephani  Hardy.  Mr. 
Cantwell  is  a  successful  developer  of  affordable  housing  in  Los  An- 
geles and  a  private  developer  we  asked  in  putting  together  this 
homeless  veterans  project. 

Ms.  Hardy  is  currently  acting  as  program  director  of  that  project, 
interfacing  primarily  with  veterans  who  are  in  residence  there. 
That  is  who  we  are.  Why  are  we  here?  We  are  here  like  everybody 
else.  We  are  seeking  a  special  appropriation,  albeit,  I  think  in  the 
context  of  things,  a  very  modest  one.  But  what  he  would  like  to  see 
is  an  appropriation  to  allow  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in 
Los  Angeles,  with  whom  we  are  working  in  close  cooperation,  to 
continue  and  to  expand  a  successful  program  to  assist  homeless 
veterans  in  breaking  out  of  that  cycle. 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  to  most  people  in  the  homeless 
community  that  veterans  have  had  significant  advantages  over 
other  homeless  people.  The  advantages  are,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
very  comprehensive  medical  health  program  through  the  VA  and 
they  also  have  previous  job  experience  with  the  military.  If  those 
are  advantages,  the  question  is,  why  are  one-third  of  the  homeless 
veterans.  And  we  have  concluded  there  is  a  revolving  door  in  and 
out  of  hospitals  and  we  think  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

And  with  that,  I  would  like  to  turn  this  over  to  the  architectural 
director  of  our  project  who  could  explain  why  we  think  our  project 
is  working  and  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  Thornton,  Please  continue, 

Mr,  Kingston,  Thank  you.  There  are  24,000  homeless  veterans 
in  L.A.  County  right  now.  There  are  8,952  homeless  beds,  but  none 
of  them  are  particularly  dedicated  to  servicing  the  homeless  vet- 
eran population.  The  analysis  that  we  have  conducted  as  we  have 
come  into  this  arena,  we  are  new  to  it.  We  have  been  actively  in- 
volved now. 

No  one  area  concludes  that  all  veterans  service  providers  are 
scratching  for  funds  to  maintain  their  operations.  That  seems  to  be 
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a  generic  problem.  We  also  observed  that  programs  tend  to  revolve 
around  fund  availability  as  opposed  to  programs  being  developed  to 
address  a  given  population's  needs. 

We  worked  on  a  mechanism  to  assure  that  there  is  economic  via- 
bility in  the  continued  operations  of  servicing  this  veteran  popu- 
lation. We  have  also  examined  the  existing  service  organizations 
that  are  out  there,  most  specifically  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  the  Homeless  Center  identified  on  the  Westwood  VA 
grounds. 

The  homeless  program  there  is  engaged  in  primary  care  for  ini- 
tial entry  off  of  the  street.  They  can  have  their  basic  physical  needs 
met,  their  emotional  needs  attended  to.  Case  management  can  be 
established  but  following  that,  the  typical  methodology  and  this  ex- 
ists throughout  the  country. 

They  are  discharged  generally  with  some  amount  of  money,  but 
that  might  be  $500.  And  in  Los  Angeles  County,  that  is  certainly 
not  enough  to  set  yourself  up  in  housing.  That  is  not  putting  your- 
self in  a  position  to  obtain  a  job.  Usually  you  have  credit  problems 
and  a  whole  variety  of  legal  problems  to  go  along  with  it.  But  it 
is  enough  money  to  get  good  and  loaded,  and  that  is  the  system  we 
see  being  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

The  development  in  that  continuum  in  care — ^that  is  transitional 
houses  that  affordably  house — and  it  is  attached  to  a  job  concur- 
rent into  the  development.  It  includes  concurrent  entry  into  a  job 
that  pays  real  money  for  real  wages  to  facilitate  that.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  adequate  level  of  clinical  services  be  attached. 
You  can't  possibly  pull  this  off  with  the  private  sector  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Besides,  tendering  the  job  is  going  to  be  required  to 
deal  with  the  specific  needs  of  this  particular  population  that  has 
been  on  the  street. 

Depending  on  how  long  they  have  been  on  the  street,  their  life- 
styles have  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  they  are  not  able  to  nego- 
tiate the  very  basic  contracts.  What  we  have  done  to  acquire  jobs 
in  what  amounts  to  a  depressed  economy  in  Los  Angeles  is  that  we 
have  focused  first  on  facility  requirements.  I  have  right  here  an  ex- 
ample of  that. 

This  is  the  major  food  service  provider.  We  need  food  for  all  these 
folks.  We  have  a  cafeteria  capable  of  producing  8,000  meals  a  day. 
We  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  prolific  food  service  provider.  We 
pay  a  monthly  contract  that  comes  out  of  rental  dollars  paid  by  the 
participants  in  the  program.  How  do  they  get  the  paychecks  nec- 
essary to  make  those  rental  contributions  is  by  virtue  of  a  check, 
again  an  employee  and  employer  relationship  with  that  food  service 
contractor. 

The  food  service  contractor  is  the  one  that  provides  that  training 
in  this  model.  We  were  going  to  get  job  coaching  skills  that  are  nec- 
essary in  this  model.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  VA  to  be  in  job  de- 
velopment. The  private  sector  can  develop  those  jobs.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  provide  the  cUnical  support  while  those  jobs  are  being 
retained. 

These  jobs  don't  have  career  pwjtential;  they  are  transitional.  The 
name  of  the  game  is  to  try  to  get  sufficient  paychecks  immediately 
at  the  earliest  stage  of  recovery  into  the  hands  of  folks  that  need 
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the  safe,  sober  therapeutic  living  environment.  That  all  has  to  be 
organized  in  a  way  that  is  affordable  at  beginning  level  entry  jobs. 

While  they  are  retaining  that  job,  they  will  receive  vocational  ca- 
reer planning  for  an  assessment  of  what  they  might  like  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  lives.  But  the  concept  is  you  pay  into  a  system  that 
holds  you  financially  accountable  as  well  as  expects  you  to  hold  the 
facility  accountable  as  a  provider  of  service. 

Mr.  Thornton.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  let  me  note  that 
the  chart  which  has  been  referred  to  is  Exhibit  2  to  the  prepared 
testimony  of  the  witness  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Kingston.  Okay.  We  can  do  this  same  arrangement  with 
guards,  with  maintenance,  and  a  whole  series  of  other  business  en- 
terprises. We  have  engaged  into  a  transaction  with  Ben  &  Jerry's 
Ice  Cream  to  be  the  contributors  for  their  carts  in  Los  Angeles 
County  that  provides  a  job  for  our  resident  veteran  population  that 
is  a  transition — emphasis  on  the  word  "transition." 

We  are  trying  to  fill  that  continuum-of-care  gap,  a  place  for  them 
to  get  their  feet  underneath  themselves,  increase  their  level  of  so- 
briety, engage  in  further  education  on  substance  abuse  relapse  pre- 
vention. We  have  80  percent  substance  abuse  in  this  population. 

We  are  a  zero  tolerance  facility.  We  do  drug  tests.  There  is  re- 
lapse and  there  are  plenty  of  those.  The  connection  with  the  VA 
provides  a  mechanism  to  put  them  back  into  primary  care  if  they 
are  willing  to  make  that  commitment.  If  they  are  not,  the  con- 
sequence is  they  cannot  stay  in  this  facility. 

We  believe  the  sobriety  has  to  be  the  basis  of  this  recovery,  but 
that  recovery  has  to  include  with  it  the  housing  and  jobs.  We  cur- 
rently house  74.  Our  capacity  actually  is  366  as  configured.  We  are 
adding  veterans  at  the  rate  of  about  three  per  week  now.  The  folks 
all  come  to  us  out  of  referral  from  the  Westwood  VA  after  they 
have  completed  90  days'  worth  of  sobriety  and  primary  care. 

The  primary  thing  that  this  will  require  is  to  assure  long-term — 
the  highest  probability  of  long-term  success,  not  that  anybody  can 
ensure  success,  but  the  highest  probability  of  success  is  going  to 
come  if  we  match  the  sober  living  affordable  housing  paid  for  by 
these  veterans  who  are  residing  there  together  with  jobs  at  a  pay 
level  adequate  for  them  to  meet  that  commitment  and  that  clinical 
support  and  that  has  to  come  from  the  VA. 

In  this  whole  arena  of  homelessness,  the  veteran  homeless  situa- 
tion is  unique  in  that  you  have  high  levels  of  expertise  already  in 
play  at  various  hospitals.  So  the  idea  is  to  access  existing  services 
that  are  already  in  place,  not  just  with  the  VA  but  a  whole  variety 
of  other  service  providers.  We  are  doing  that  and  have  a  series  of 
activities  with  other  service  providers  that  are  already  servicing 
this  particular  population. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  don't,  but  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  have  reviewed  your  testimony  before  coming  here. 
It  is  impressive  testimony. 

The  one  thing  I  would  mention  is  that  while  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  competition  for  dollars,  especially  in  the  Los  Angeles 
region,  might  in  some  way  put  special  pressure  on  your  effort,  I 
don't  think  competition  between  worthwhile  projects  should  be  a 
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negative  thing  at  all.  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  Member  at  least 
feels  that. 

But  above  and  beyond  that,  the  work  of  the  committee  involves 
many,  many  applications,  and  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  your 
project  were  personalized  by  way  of  some  of  the  membership,  at 
least  one  of  the  Members  from  Los  Angeles,  one  of  whom  serves  on 
the  committee  couldn't  be  here  today. 

But  I  urge  you  to  make  sure  that  one  or  two  of  those  people  have 
heard  this  testimony,  know  about  it,  so  they  can  help  us  maintain 
this  kind  of  personalized  contact  you  have  made  today. 

Mr.  Kingston.  If  I  can  respond  and  add  something.  The  basics 
of  what  we  are  doing  provides  a  system  that  is  self-sustaining  so 
that  the  full  operational  requirements  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  population  here  are  met  internally  by  the  capitalization  and 
the  real  estate  operations  and  business  venture  operations. 

All  of  those  dollars  flow  into  the  system — ^the  rents,  the  business 
income — all  go  towards  meeting  the  vast  majority  of  aJl  of  the  re- 
quirements. The  piece  that  is  lacking  that  needs  funding  is  addi- 
tional FTE,  nine  FTEs  and  approximately  $450,000  to  the 
Westwood  VA  to  increase  their  homeless  rehab  staff,  increase  their 
compensated  work  therapy  staff  for  the  job  counseling,  nurses,  the 
substance  abuse  counselors  to  be  attached  on  site  to  meet  those 
clinical  requirements  of  the  facility. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  understand.  There  is  a  long-lasting  statement  that 
says  it  is  one  thing  to  buy  the  cow.  We  can  often  purchase  the  ani- 
mal. Feeding  it  is  a  long-term  project,  so  one  has  to  keep  that  in 
mind.  We  are  not  so  good  at  the  feeding  business  here.  But  in  the 
meantime,  your  testimony  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Lewis,  we  appreciate  your  suggestions.  I  think 
the  one  thing  that  is  unique  is  that  we  do  believe  that  this  model 
does  provide  for  long-term  self-sufficiency  once  the  project  is  there. 
And,  also,  I  appreciate  your  suggestions  that  we  continue  to  dia- 
logue with  Representatives  from  our  local  area. 

We  have  been  in  that  process.  We  are  continuing  that  process. 
We  have  meetings  this  afternoon  with  a  number  of  Representatives 
from  our  area  and  also  tomorrow,  so  we  will  continue  that.  I  under- 
stand what  you  are  saying  and  we  appreciate  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Presented  by 

Thomas  R.  Cantwell 

Executive  Director 


L.A.  VETS,  a  Public/Private  Partnership  for  Homeless  Veterans 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA/HUD/IA 
3  May  1994 


The  statistics  are  staggering.. .and  well  known  to  everyone  in  this  room.    There  are  over 

750,000  homeless  nationwide one  out  of  every  three  are  veterans.  Los  Angeles  County  has 

the  largest    population  of  homeless  in  the  country  with  70,000  to  80,000  men,  women,  and 
children  on  the  streets  every  night.. .at  least  25,000  of  those  are  veterans. 


Individuals  and  organizations  are  joining  forces  across  this  country  in  an  attempt  to  address  the 
issues  of  homelessness.  The  continuum  of  care  concept  is  gaining  momentum  as  we  all  begin  to 
fully  understand  that  homelessness  is  not  caused  merely  by  lack  of  shelter,  but  involves  a  variety 
of  underlying,  unmet  needs  ~  physical,  economic,  and  social.  These  needs  are  compounded  in 
many  homeless  veterans  by  unresolved,  unaddressed,  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  compounded 
by  stunted  social  maturation  derived  from  these  experiences  occurring  at  a  pre-adult  stage  of 
development. 

HUD  is  taking  great  strides  to  provide  guidance  and  flexibility  that  will  enable  each  commimity 
to  implement  the  most  effective  continuum  of  care  strategy.. .one  that  provides  comprehensive 
services  connected  to  emergency  shelter,  transitional  housing,  and  permanent  housing.  These 
efforts  are  encouraging  new  and  innovative  partnerships  to  develop  a  coordinated  strategy  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  services  in  an  efficient  manner.  Along  with  the  proposed  McKinney 
reorgani2ation,  HUD  is  working  to  provide  the  tools  necessary  to  move  people  up  and  off  the 
streets  permanently. 

The  Honorable  Jesse  Brown  sent  out  a  letter  last  April  declaring  that  helping  homeless  veterans 
is  a  top  priority  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  He  is  personally  committed  to  making 
sure  that  the  VA  does  all  that  it  can  to  help  end  homelessness  among  veterans. 

Individual  members  of  Congress  are  taking  up  the  fight  to  focus  the  nation's  attention  on  the 
issues  of  homelessness.  Our  own  distinguished  Congresswoman,  Maxine  Waters,  has  long  been 
an  advocate  for  veterans'  rights  and  works  tirelessly  for  the  homeless  and  women  veterans  and 
their  own  unique  concerns.  She  has  worked  on  the  grassroots  level  to  promote  public-private 
partnerships.  Her  consistent  theme  has  been  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  homelessness  by 
creating  hope  and  opjwrtunity. 

The  efforts  of  the  VA  central  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  are  encouraging  partnerships  that 
develop  comprehensive  and  coordinated  programs  for  homeless  veterans.  The  innovative  work 
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being  done  by  Vet  Industries  nationwide  is  putting  paychecks  in  the  hands  of  homeless  veterans. 
And  Boston's  Vietnam  Veteran's  Workshop  has  given  us  all  the  inspiration  to  take  action  for  the 
homeless  veteran  and...as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "to  care  for  those  who  shall  have  bourne  the 
battle". 


THE  PROBLEM 

There  is  a  growing  veteran  homeless  population  that,  due  to  its  unique  circumstances  and  life 
experiences  have  exacerbated  problems  raising  the  degree  of  difficulty  for  reintegration.  The 
comprehensive  continuum  of  care  necessary  to  truly  impact  these  fallen  heroes  demands  the  highest 
level  of  human  resources  available  in  a  variety  of  clinical  and  service  areas.  These  requirements  are 
capital  intensive  in  an  era  of  critical  fiscal  limitations  on  government  spending  as  well  as  general 
societal  impatience  with  entitlement  programs.  The  National  Alliance  To  End  Homelessness  calls 
this  "compassion  fatigue".  In  their  March  report  on  the  Speaker's  Task  Force  on  Homelessness  the 
Alliance  says  "people  are  fatigued  by  empty  words  and  programs  that  don't  work". 

The  April  edition  of  HUD's  Community  Cormections  states  that  homeless  "providers  find 
themselves  competing  with  each  other  for  limited  resources  for  similar  projects  while  other 
components,  essential  for  addressing  the  locality's  distinct  homeless  needs,  simply  go  uimiet".  The 
same  problem  was  presented  in  February  by  the  National  Coalition  for  Homeless  Veterans  when 
they  testified  before  the  Senate  Committe  on  Veterans  Affairs.  "A  number  of  service  providers  are 
one  step  away  fi-om  homelessness  themselves  and  many  programs  we  have  been  in  contact  with  are 
in  danger  of  closing  due  to  a  lack  of  government  fimding." 

Veteran  service  provider  organizations  currently  in  operation  struggle  for  their  very  survival  while 
attempting  to  meet  a  piece  of  the  continuum  of  care.  Virtually  none  of  them  possess  reliable  fimding 
for  general  administrative  overhead  so  critical  to  the  management  of  any  organization.  These 
struggles  often  force  program  development  based  upon  fund  availability. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  opposite  should  be  the  rule.. .programs  should  be  developed  based  upon 
the  needs  of  the  population  being  served.  But  to  realistically  accomplish  this,  continued 
assessment  of  needs  and  the  concomitant  development  of  appropriate  responses  requires  adequte  and 
reliable  fimding  of  sufficient  administrative  resources  to  assess,  develop,  and  implement  services. 


THE  SOLUTION 

Establish  a  series  of  public/private  pamersbips  bourne  out  of  sound  economics  that  attempts 
to  foster  independence  and  individual  responsibility  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  recovery. 

This  contemplates  the  private  sector  actively  engaged  in  housing  and  job  development,  the  Veterans 
Administration  engaged  in  clinical  and  medical  support,  full  utilization  of  existing  service 
organizations  currently  engaged  in  activities  useful  to  the  veterans'  reintegration  into  society,  and 
the  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  engaged  in  one  time  interim  and  permanent  financing.  All 
of  this  should  be  assembled  in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain  large  portions  of  the  continuimi  of  care 
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operation  without  fiirther  funding  and  provide  surpluses  to  meet  the  G  &  A  requirements  of  the 
service  organizations  currendy  servicing  the  veteran  population. 

The  centerpiece  is  the  recognition  of  the  homeless  veteran  as  both  a  consumer  and  a  human 
resource  desirous  of  restoring  their  dignity  and  capable  of  actively  participating  in  society. 

The  capitalization  comes  from  4he  acquisition  of  real  estate  assets  suitable  for  transitional  and 
permanent  housing  on  terms  and  conditions  that  allows  for  sustainable  operations  and  profits. ..a 
percentage  of  which  can  be  used  to  fund  other  activities,  such  as  emergency  shelters. 


L.A.VETS  -  A  PUBLIC/PRTVATE  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  HOMELESS  VETERANS 

This  is  the  idea  behind  the  unique  public/private  partnership  known  as  L.A.VETS.  Los  Angeles 
Veterans  Education  and  Training  Services,  Inc.  owns,  operates  and  is  currently  renovating  the 
Westside  Residence  Hall,  a  150,000  square  foot  dormitory,  into  a  therapeutic  transitional  facility 
configured  to  house  366  men  and  women.  The  property  is  deed  restricted  in  perpetuity  for  veteran 
use. 

L.A.  VETS  provides  a  missing  link  in  the  continuum  of  care  by  accepting  homeless  veterans 
from  primary  care  programs  with  at  least  90  days  of  sobriety  who  exhibit  the  capacity  and 
motivation  to  work,  and  a  commitment  to  change  their  lives.  These  formerly  homeless  vets  become 
paying  tenants  at  $6.50  per  night  and  find  a  place  to  call  home  as  they  begin  to  gather  themselves 
and  actually  pay  for  much  of  their  own  recovery.  The  whole  environment  is  designed  to 
encourage  individual  responsibility,  while  breaking  the  cycle  of  dependency  so  often  bourne 
out  of  society's  entitlement  programs. 

All  of  the  facility  requirements  will  be  met  by  highly  successful  private  for-profit  companies  wiio 
will  joint  venture  business  enterprises  employing  the  resident  veteran  population.  They  will  train, 
manage,  and  place  the  veterans.. .first  to  meet  the  facility's  service  requirements,  then  as  edacity 
grows,  to  compete  for  outside  service  contracts.  This  concept  puts  real  paychecks  into  the  hands 
of  formerly  homeless  veterans  which  provides  the  opportunity  for  economic  sustenance,  giving 
these  vets  a  chance  to  reclaim  their  dignity  and  reach  their  own  highest  level  of  independence. 

Los  Angeles  Veterans  Initiative,  Inc.,  a  501  (cX3)  non-profit  organization,  concentrates  on  providing 
veteran  services  to  Westside  residents  and  the  homeless  veteran  commtmity  of  Los  Angeles 
County...services  which  are  either  not  financeable  from  operations  or  are  too  slow  in  response  to 
meet  the  need.  All  general  administrative  requirements  are  met  from  proceeds  of  the  50/50  joint 
venture  with  Los  Angeles  Veterans  Education  and  Training  Services,  Inc.  on  profits  from  the  real 
estate  and  business  enterprise  operations.  Fimd  raising  efforts  can  concentrate  on  meeting  the 
program  requirements  of  the  veteran,  insuring  against  the  chronic  problem  of  programs  being 
developed  around  fund  availability. 
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JOB  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  key  to  successfully  fulfilling  the  mission  of  this  unique  partnership  is  not  only  to  provide  an 
environment  conducive  to  growth,  but  to  structure  a  program  that  finds  employment  for  individuals 
while  they  are  developing  life  skills  and  job  skills.  HUD  states  that  economic  development  is  the 
engine  that  drives  revitalization.  We  believe  that's  true  for  individuals  as  well  as  organizations 
and  communities. 

This  issue  is  partially  addressed  by  utilizing  the  on-site  facility  service  providers  to  employ  and  train 
veterans.  This  system  fosters  the  evolution  of  small  business  ventures  that  can  service  the  needs  of 
the  project  in  the  areas  of  food  service,  maintenance,  security,  and  property  management.  After  the 
on-site  facility  needs  have  been  met,  each  business  enterprise  will  seek  contracts  within  the  larger 
community  to  provide  selected  services. 

The  second  component  of  L.  A.  VETS'  economic  development  is  the  creation  of  a  Veterans  Small 
Business  Incubator  and  a  Veterans  Job  Resource  Center.  The  objective  of  the  incubator  is  to 
provide  a  fostering  "start-up"  environment  that  will  increase  a  small  business's  chances  for  success. 
The  Veterans  Small  Business  Incubator  will  house  the  management  of  each  of  the  vertically 
integrated  services  within  our  facility,  as  well  as  individual  business  ventures  for  which  many  of  this 
homeless  veteran  population  seem  to  be  particularly  well  suited  (such  as  gardening,  trucking,  taxi 
driving,  cleaning,  plumbing,  maintenance,  carpentry,  and  repair  services).  At  the  Westside 
Residence  Hall  new  veteran  businesses  will  find  affordable  assistance  in  the  form  of  office  space, 
a  conference  room,  and  shared  ofiSce  support  and  equipment  including  phones,  fax,  computers,  and 
copy  machine.  New  businesses  and  formerly  homeless  veterans  interested  in  self-employment  also 
require  technical  assistance  and  one-on-one  business  counseling  to  reduce  their  chances  of  failure. 
This  includes  guidance  in  the  areas  of  planning,  marketing,  personnel,  finance,  management,  and 
legal  matters,  as  well  as  training  classes  in  the  areas  of  bookkeeping,  taxes,and  basic  computer  skills. 

The  Veterans  Job  Resource  Center  will  assist  veterans  in  finding  jobs  both  within  the  facility  and 
in  neighboring  industries.  This  will  be  a  one  stop  employment  center  where  a  veteran  can  look  for 
a  job,  prepare  for  a  job,  and  have  a  place  to  expand  his  or  her  career  opportunities.  The  center  will 
provide  a  full  spectrum  of  occupational  and  vocational  support  including  assessment,  resume  writing 
and  interview  techniques,  work  stamina  building,  career  counseling,  and  supportive  employment. 

Veterans  will  be  assessed  and  placed  in  transitional  jobs  based  on  their  existing  skill  levels.  The  goal 
is  to  fully  integrate  paying  work  into  their  treatment  program,  allowing  them  to  begin  taking 
financial  responsibility  to  meet  their  own  needs  which  raises  their  independence  and  self-esteem. 
Vocational  career  plaiming  will  concurrently  take  place,  encouraging  vets  to  explore  what  career 
path  they  might  desire  while  maintaining  their  transitional  job. 

Integral  to  our  mission  of  putting  paychecks  into  the  hands  of  our  homeless  veterans,  is  to  give  them 
the  skills  they  need  to  do  the  best  job  they  can.  The  Southern  California  Veterans  Service 
Council,  Inc.  provides  a  successful  compouter  training  program,  and  we  are  working  with  their 
Executive  Director,  Arlene  Williams,  to  develop  a  computer  literacy  course  in  the  evenings  or  on 
weekends  for  those  veterans  who  are  currently  working  in  other  jobs.  Another  outstanding  local 
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program  available  to  our  veteran  population  is  the  Carpenters  Educational  and  Training  Institute. 

Created  to  train  unskilled,  at-risk  youth  in  the  South-Central  area  of  Los  Angeles,  they  have  trained 
3,750  men  and  women  in  the  past  16  months.. .77%  have  been  placed  in  jobs.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  Executive  Director  of  this  successful  Union  Apprenticeship  Program,  Maurice  Kane,  as 
a  member  of  our  Board  of  Directors.  Under  his  leadership  we  have  £ilso  identified  projects  in  the 
current  renovation  of  our  facihty  that  are  being  done  by  the  staff  and  trainees  of  this  program. 


VERTICALLY  INTEGRATED  SERVICES 

Service  providers  that  wUl  operate  at  the  Westside  Residence  Hall  will  participate  in  employing 
while  training  resident  veterans.  Each  provider  is  evaluated  for:  1).  Quality  of  service  offered,  2). 
Expertise  of  the  management  team,  3).  Their  conviction  to  develop  required  vertically  integrated 
services  that  can  be  exported  into  the  community  for  additional  job  creation,  and  4).  Their  financial 
capacity  as  a  tenant  employer. 

An  example  of  a  vertically  integrated  service  provider  is  depicted  on  the  attached  chart.  This 
diagram  illustrates  a  contract  with  a  food  services  provider.  The  management  will  operate  the  on- 
site  cafeteria,  maintain  a  per  diem  contract  with  Los  Angeles  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Services,  Inc.,  while  providing  training  and  concurrent  employment  for  residents. 

Selected  resident  veterans  will  be  employed  and  trained  in  the  food  service  industry  by  a  major, 
private  sector  food  service  company.  The  cafeteria  will  first  service  on-site  facility  needs,  then  the 
needs  of  adjacent  entities.  The  remaining  food  service  capacity  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  small 
business  to  emerge.  This  veteran  food  service  company  wiU  provide  food  reprocessing  for  other 
institutions  modeled  after  the  innovative  and  successful  approach  taken  by  the  D.C.  Central  Kitchen, 
and  will  move  into  private  catering  to  the  greater  Los  Angeles  community. 


COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  PROVIDED  BY  THE  VA 

We  are  committed  to  President  Clinton's  mandate  to  develop  a  plan  to  end  homeless,  and  agree 
with  the  two  conclusions  already  drawn  by  his  Interagency  Council... the  need  to  apply  the 
resources  of  the  mainstream  programs  to  the  crisis;  and  focus  more  on  reorganization  of 
existing  efforts.  That  is  why  L.A.VETS  has  been  cooperating  in  a  partnership  with  the  VA  Medical 
Center,  West  Los  Angeles  to  provide  a  comprehensive  rehabiUtation  program  for  homeless  veterans. 

The  VA's  Comprehensive  Homeless  Program  provides  outreach  and  treatment  for  individuals  who 
are  ready  to  begin  a  recovery  process.  When  inpatient  treatment  is  completed  and  at  least  90  days 
of  sobriety  has  been  achieved,  referral  may  be  made  to  the  Westside  Residence  Hall.  L.A.  VETS 
will  provide  the  housing  and  job  development;  the  VA  will  contribute  the  necessary  clinical 
support  to  provide  services  for  the  resident  veterans.  These  clinical  services  will  include  intensive 
case  management,  counseling,  vocational  assessment,  job  coaching,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment,  and 
symptom  managment,  combined  with  the  comprehensive  medical  care  already  available  to  the 
veterans  through  the  V  A  Medical  Center.  The  V  A  will  also  implement  Compensated  Work  Therapy 
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on-site.  This  program  is  referred  to  as  "Vet  Industries"  and  uses  portions  of  successful  programs 
developed  in  Dallas,  Seattle,  Bedford,  and  elsewhere. 


LIFE  SKILLS  DEVELOPMENT 

Job  placement  in  transitional  work  gives  men  and  women  the  means  to  pay  their  own  room  and 
board.  Formerly  homeless  veterans  gain  stability  and  dignity  as  they  begin  to  meet  their  own 
needs.  Vocational  assessment  and  planning  encourages  them  to  seek  career  paths  and  the  education 
(if  necessary)  to  successfully  compete  while  they  maintain  their  existing  transtional  job.  Life  skills 
development  will  be  fostered  by  VA  clinical  staff  as  well  as  participating  veterans  organizations 
interested  in  giving  a  hand  up  to  their  fellow  soldiers.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
currently  providing  transportation,  a  clothing  center,  and  other  supportive  services  vital  to  these 
individuals.  This  approach  is  intended  to  provide  a  therapeutic  community  which  fosters  support 
for  re-entry  into  society. 


CONCLUSION 

The  unique  public/private  partnership  known  as  L.A.VETS  is  taking  a  holistic  approach  to  the 
devastating  problem  of  homelessness  among  veterans.  We  are  providing  the  opportunity  for 
these  men  and  women  to  reach  their  highest  level  of  independence,  within  a  model  where  the 
organization  can  sustain  itself  economically.  L.A.VETS  is  calling  on  the  private  sector ,  the  non- 
profit community,  and  the  local,  state  and  federal  governments  to  do  what  each  does  best.  Together 
we  can  provide  the  hand  up  that  these  fallen  soldiers  need  to  rebuild  their  lives. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  appreciate  your  good  testimony. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

HON.  RON  WYDEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS   FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Torres.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  ready  to  begin  hear- 
ings before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies. 

This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  be  hearing  from  outside  witnesses 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  at  this  time  the 
Chair  would  invite  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Ron  Wyden  to 
be  our  first  Representative  to  testify. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  and  let  me  say  it  is  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  to  give  a  speech  to  my  good  friend  and 
I  don't  want  to  torture.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  today  to  voice  support  for  a  special 
projects  in  Oregon,  Lewis  and  Clark  College's  Oregon  Center  for 
Science  and  the  Environment.  This  is  a  special  effort  to  try  to  de- 
velop a  public-private  partnership  to  deal  with  Oregon's  strengths 
in  the  environmental  sciences. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Oregon  has  really  been  hit  by  a 
double  whammy  in  the  last  few  years  with  very  dramatic  changes, 
particularly  in  forestry  and  as  it  relates  to  our  salmon.  So  we  are 
undertaking  a  number  of  initiatives  to  try  to  make  a  transition  to 
natural  resources  policies  that  make  sense  for  the  next  century.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  with  their  Center  for 
Science  and  the  Environment,  would  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
bring  together  policymakers,  industry,  and  academia,  to  look  at 
ways  to  promote  sustainable  economic  development. 

Let  me  also  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  center  enjoys  the 
strong  support  of  Portland's  Mayor,  bureaucrats,  industry  and  aca- 
demic leaders  throughout  the  region,  and  that  the  school  Lewis  and 
Clark  has  consistently  received  high  marks  for  its  academic  excel- 
lence. 

My  own  sense  is  that  the  Oregon  center  could  really  be  a 
sparkplug  for  innovative  work  on  resource  development  and  con- 
servation which,  in  my  view,  will  be  a  life  line  to  ensuring  prosper- 
ity for  our  citizens  and  also  some  strategies  that  could  be  replicated 
throughout  the  West  along  the  lines  of  some  of  the  issues  you  and 
I  have  talked  about  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude.  The  request  to  the  subcommittee 
would  be  for  $3  million  to  help  spark  what  we  think  would  be  very 
significant  resources  coming  from  both  the  private  and  the  public 
sector,  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  consideration  and  I  know  you 
may  have  some  requests  at  this  time. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  RON  WYDEN 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

VA,    HIXD   AND    INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES    SXTBCOHMITTEE 

I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

THE  OREGON  CENTER  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT  , 

I  am  requesting  the  Committee's  support  for  an  important 
regional  initiative,  Lewis  &  Clark  College's  Oregon  Center  for 
Science  and  the  Environment.  This  project  represents  a 
public/private  partnership  to  build  upon  Oregon's  strengths  in  the 
environmental  sciences . 

The  development  of  the  region's  hydropower  resources,  the 
sensitive  relationship  between  the  Hanford  nuclear  reservation  and 
the  Columbia  River,  and  the  management  of  timber  and  fishing 
resources  has  presented  Oregon  with  particular  challenges  in 
environmental  policy.  Lewis  &  Clark  College  with  their  center  for 
Science  and  Environment  is  in  a  unique  position  to  bring  together 
policy  makers,  industry  and  academia  to  study  ways  to  promote 
sustainable  economic  development  and  preserve  the  delicate 
ecosystems  that  are  native  to  the  region. 

The  Center  enjoys  the  strong  support  of  Portland's  mayor,  Vera 
Katz,  as  well  as  industry  and  academic  leaders  throughout  the 
Portland  region.  Lewis  &  Clark  College's  credentials  to  carry  out 
this  mission  for  the  city  and  state  are  excellent.  The  law  school 
has  consistently  been  ranked  as  having  one  of  the  nation's  best 
environmental  programs,  and  the  science  departments  have  been 
engaged  in  critical  water  resource  and  environmental  protection 
studies  for  state  and  federal  agencies.  I  fully  expect  the  Oregon 
Center  to  play  a  central  role  in  the  continuing  work  on  problems 
such  as  resource  development  and  conservation  which  are  so  crucial 
to  our  economy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Most  important,  this  project  represents  both  a  short  term 
investment  in  economic  stimulus  for  a  region  that  is  hurting  as  a 
consequence  of  a  number  of  federal  policies,  and  a  long-term 
investment  in  the  economic  development  of  our  region  by  aiding  in 
the  establishment  of  a  center  that  will  promote  innovative 
environmental  technologies  and  be  a  magnet  for  corporate  and 
philanthropic  support. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  Subcommittee  make  every  effort 
to  include  a  $3  million  line  item  to  fund  the  Center's 
construction. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wyden,  for  your  verv  concise  and 
illuminating  testimony.  I  have  heard  of  Lewis  and  Clark  College. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  in  terms  of  the  resource  center  and  perhaps 
some  aspects  of  the  college,  I  understand  they  have  a  very  distin- 
guished law  school.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Wyden.  They  have  an  excellent  law  school  consistently 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  environmental  programs.  The 
law  school  has  an  outstanding  track  record  and  the  science  depart- 
ment is  complemented  particularly  with  their  program  in  water  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  should  have  mentioned  at  the  onset  that  our 
Chairman  could  not  be  here  today.  He  is  in  Cleveland  for  election 
day  and  he  asked  me  to  sit  in  for  him.  We  have  taken  your  state- 
ment and  it  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  your  graciousness  not 
just  on  this  but  on  many  matters.  And  if  you  or  the  staff  have  any 
questions,  we  would  be  happy  to  respond  promptly. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Wyden. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  Have  a  nice  day. 

Mr.  Wyden.  You,  too.  Thank  you. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

HON.  BARBARA  VUCANOVICH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  Torres.  Our  next  witness  is  also  a  Representative,  the  Hon- 
orable Barbara  Vucanovich. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  As  you  probably 
heard  me  tell  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Stokes  is  in  Cleveland  today  for  elec- 
tions, and  he  has  asked  me  to  sit  in  for  him. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  welcome  you  and  we  would  like  you  to  proceed 
in  any  fashion  you  may  want.  Your  statement  will  be  entered  into 
the  record,  but  you  may  also  summarize. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  I  would  like  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
very  much.  I  would  like  to  enter  my  full  remarks  into  the  record 
and  make  a  few  points  that  are  very  key. 

Mr.  Torres,  without  objection. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you. 

My  main  concern  is  our  VA  medical  center  located  in  Reno,  and 
I  won't  go  into  a  lot  of  detail  except  to  say  that  in  1991,  Congress 
appropriated  $7.3  million  for  the  design  of  a  new  clinical  and  bed 
addition  for  our  Reno  facility.  Last  year,  it  was  determined  that  the 
design  of  this  project  would  cost  only  $3  million. 

At  my  request,  in  July  of  1993  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
agreed  to  submit  a  request  to  0MB  so  that  the  remaining  $4.3  mil- 
lion could  be  reprogrammed  for  the  construction  of  the  clinical  bed 
site. 

And  this  reprogramming  would  allow  the  VA  to  improve  the 
schedule  for  the  clinical  bed  addition  for  one  year  and  avoid  a 
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year's  escalation  cost.  In  October  of  1993,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  had  decided  to  withdraw  that  request 
so  that  the  Department  could  determine  how  the  Reno  project 
would  fit  in  within  the  Department's  role  under  the  President's 
health  care  proposal.  As  a  result  of  this  determination,  all  work  on 
the  design  of  the  project  has  been  hsdted  and  construction  is  no- 
where near  in  sight. 

Obviously,  there  are  lots  of  cases  that  I  can  make  and  I  will  have 
that  part  of  the  record,  but  you  know  while  the  VA  has  stated  its 
intention  to  cease  the  construction  of  projects  until  the  issue  of 
health  care  is  resolved,  the  same  Department  has  called  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  in  Florida  and  California.  And  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  questioning  that  need,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  little  bit 
of  ambivalence  in  the  policy  and  I  know  the  needs  of  my  veterans 
and  they  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  improvements,  so  I  want 
to  continue  to  work  on  their  behalf.  And  I  don't  think  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Administration  to  contradict  the  commitment 
made  by  this  subcommittee  to  the  veterans  of  Nevada. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  remove 
the  suspension  on  work  to  complete  the  design  phase  of  this 
project.  And  in  addition,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  Phase  1  construc- 
tion and  commit  funding  of  $50  million  for  the  entire  construction 
project.  We  think  that  our  veterans  deserve  nothing  less. 

So  I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  I  know  that  you  have  lots  of 
Members  who  have  issues  and  concerns,  but  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee will  be  able  to  give  consideration  to  my  people. 

I  would  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Lewis  and  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today  to  discuss  my  concerns  about 
the  President's  budget  and  how  it  will  affect  the  VA  Medical  Center 
located  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

The  loannis  A.  Lougaris  VA  Medical  Center  in  Reno,  Nevada  is  the  only 
inpatient  VA  facility  in  the  State  of  Nevada.   The  existing  hospital  has 
inpatient  areas  which  were  designed  prior  to  World  War  II.    Many  of  the 
rooms  lack  toilets,  showers,  handwashing  basins,  and  piped-in  oxygen  and 
suction.    In  addition,  much  of  the  facility  lacks  air  conditioning,  fire 
sprinklers  and  has  other  hazards  including  asbestos. 

Despite  these  conditions,  the  hospital  serves  both  Nevada  and  California 
veterans.    A  1992  Census  showed  Nevada  as  having  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  veteran  populations  in  the  United  States.    Specifically,  in  FY93 
the  Center  served  4415  veterans  on  an  inpatient  basis,  of  which  374  were 
from  California  due  to  the  closure  of  the  Martinez  facility.    On  an 
outpatient  basis,  114,613  Nevadans  and  3,625  Californians  were  served  in 
FY93.   The  totals  already  for  FY94  include  3046  inpatient  veterans  and 
57,868  outpatient  veterans. 

In  1991,  Congress  appropriated  $7.3  million  for  the  design  of  a  new 
clinical  and  bed  addition  for  the  Reno  facility.     Last  year,  it  was 
determined  that  the  design  of  this  project  would  only  cost  $3  million.    At 
my  request,  in  July  1993  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  agreed  to 
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submit  a  request  to  0MB  so  that  the  remaining  $4.3  million  could  be 
reprogrammed  for  the  construction  of  the  clinical  bed  site.   This 
reprogramming  would  allow  the  VA  to  improve  the  schedule  for  the 
clinical/bed  addition  by  one  year  and  avoid  a  year's  escalation  cost.   In 
October  1993,  I  was  informed  that  the  Secretary  had  decided  to  withdraw 
that  request  so  that  the  Department  could  determine  how  the  Reno  project 
would  fit  within  the  Department's  role  under  "the  President's  Health  Care 
proposal".   As  a  result  of  this  determination,  all  work  on  the  design  of  this 
project  has  been  halted  and  construction  is  nowhere  near  in  sight. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  facility  needs  this  work  completed  now.   The  veterans 
need  this  facility  today,  not  tomorrow  or  a  year  from  tomorrow  when 
Congress  determines  what  our  health  care  policy  will  be.   While  Congress 
and  the  Administration  will  be  debating  health  care  reform,  American 
veterans  in  Nevada  and  California  will  be  forced  to  continue  to  receive 
care  in  an  outdated,  and  possibly  dangerous  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  I  am  confused.   While  the  VA  has  stated  its 
intention  to  cease  the  construction  of  projects  until  the  issue  of  health  care 
is  resolved,  this  same  Department  has  called  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  in  Florida  and  California.   I  do  not  doubt  the  need  for  these  new 
facilities,  but  I  am  confused  and  angered  about  the  Administration's 
fluctuation  in  policy.     I  know  the  needs  of  veterans  in  Nevada,  who  have 
been  patiently  awaiting  improvements  to  the  only  facility  available  to  them 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  on  their  behalf. 
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I  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Administration  to  contradict  the 
commitment  made  by  this  Subcommittee  to  the  veterans  of  Nevada.   It  is 
time  to  require  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  remove  the 
suspension  on  work  to  complete  the  design  phase  of  this  project.   In 
addition,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  an  appropriation  of  $3.6 
million  in  FY95  for  Phase  I  construction  and  commit  funding  of  $50 
million  for  the  entire  construction  project.  The  veterans  of  Nevada  and 
California  deserve  nothing  less.   They  pledged  their  lives  for  our  country 
and  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  honor  our  promises  of  improvements  to  this 
facility. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  express  these  concerns.   The  VA  Medical  Center  in  Reno  is 
important  to  veterans  in  Nevada  and  California  and  I  am  hopeful  that  you 
can  meet  this  request. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Representative  Vucanovich. 

Indeed,  the  subcommittee  is  pleased  to  have  you  come  before  us 
to  bring  this  important  testimony.  Obviouslv,  as  you  know,  the  sub- 
committee work  will  entail  the  staff  and  the  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee reviewing  your  request,  in  this  case  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. So  to  that  degree,  let  me  assure  you  it  will  be  taken 
into  account. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
come  in  and  speak  on  behalf  of  my  veterans. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

JOHN     A.      COLWELL,      PAST     PRESIDENT,     AMERICAN     DIABETES 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Torres.  We  would  like  to  take  the  next  witness  representing 
the  American  Diabetes  Association,  Dr.  John  Colwell. 

Dr.  Colwell,  welcome,  sir.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  today. 
And  we  are  prepared,  as  I  mentioned  to  the  other  witnesses,  to 
enter  your  statement  in  its  entirety  in  the  record.  You  may  proceed 
any  way  that  you  wish,  reading  the  entire  statement  or  summariz- 
ing, whichever  you  feel. 

Dr.  Colwell.  I  would  summarize,  but  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
entire  statement. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection,  that  shall  be  done. 

Dr.  Colwell.  I  am  Dr.  Colwell,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston.  I  am  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Diabetes  Association.  I  am  a  past  presi- 
dent of  that  organization. 

The  ADA  is  the  Nation's  leading  voluntary  health  agency  serving 
the  nearly  14  million  people  in  the  United  States  with  diabetes.  We 
have  got  a  particular  interest  in  diabetes-related  research  and  the 
prevention  and  control  programs  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
today  on  the  fiscal  year  1995  funding  of  these  vital  health  care  pro- 
grams. 

Diabetes  is  a  devastating  and  costly  disease.  About  160,000  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  die  each  year  from  diabetes  and  its  com- 
plications, and  these  are  mainly  vascular,  and  include  heart  at- 
tacks, kidney  failure,  amputations,  and  strokes. 

Diabetes  costs  our  economy  about  92  billion  each  year,  and  at  the 
VA  diabetes  accounts  for  about  16  percent  of  all  hospital  admis- 
sions, and  close  to  30  percent  of  outpatient  visits. 

Our  major  concern  is  the  research  budget  for  the  VA  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  VA  research  is  our  most  powerful  tool  for  recruiting  and 
retraining  and  retaining  qualified  physicians. 

VA  research  in  diabetes  has  been  particularly  strong  over  the 
years.  Dr.  Rosalyn  Yalow  at  the  Bronx  VA  got  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
pioneering  work  on  measuring  insulin  in  the  blood.  Other  inves- 
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tigators  have  made  internationally  recognized  contributions  in  such 
areas  as  the  causes  of  type  II  diabetes  and  the  mechanisms  of  the 
vascular  complications.  And  recently  VA  investigators  have  devel- 
oped an  exciting  new  way  to  give  insulin  directly  to  the  liver  using 
an  implantable  insulin  pump  that  mimics  the  action  of  the  pan- 
creas. 

The  problem  has  been  a  steady  erosion  in  the  VA  research  budg- 
et from  three-and-a-half  percent  to  one-and-a-half  percent  of  the 
total  medical  care  budget.  The  President's  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
would  reduce  this  further,  and  would  result  in  no  new  research  ini- 
tiatives and  the  loss  of  over  500  ongoing  research  projects. 

A  specific  example  of  a  critical  research  opportunity  that  would 
be  missed  without  an  increase  in  VA  funding  is  a  scientific  scale 
approved  VA  cooperative  study  which  is  designed  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  treat  type  II  diabetics  with  insulin.  Simply  speaking, 
we  just  don't  know  yet  how  aggressively  to  treat  the  elevated  blood 
sugars  of  people  with  t3T)e  II  diabetes.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  clinical  question  we  have  in  diabetes,  and  it  could  be  an- 
swered by  an  already  approved  and  well-designed  VA  cooperative 
study  which  now  languishes  due  to  a  shortage  of  research  funds. 

We  have  three  specific  recommendations.  The  American  Diabetes 
Association  supports  the  recommendation  of  the  1991  blue  ribbon 
committee  that  $325  million  in  direct  costs  be  appropriated  for  VA 
research  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

We  also  recommend  that  ongoing  funding  be  fixed  at  a  reason- 
able 2  percent  of  the  total  medical  care  budget  in  future  years. 

And  finally,  we  recommend  that  $5  million  be  specifically  ear- 
marked for  diabetes-specific  VA  cooperative  studies. 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  turn  to  funding  for  the  medical  care 
program  in  the  VA.  The  impact  of  diabetes  can  be  dramatically  cur- 
tailed by  attention  to  preventive  medicine.  One  way  to  do  this  is 
by  patient  education.  Yet  in  1992,  nearly  25  percent  of  the  VAs 
which  were  not  affiliated  with  medical  schools  lacked  patient  edu- 
cation programs.  Very  few  programs  meet  national  standards  for 
diabetes  care. 

Additional  resources  are  needed  to  bring  the  diabetes  programs 
in  the  VA  to  an  adequate  level.  We  recommend  a  medical  care 
budget  of  $20  billion  for  the  operation  for  the  medical  care  compo- 
nent of  the  VA.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  from 
the  Friends  of  the  VA  Medical  Care  Coalition. 

And,  in  particular,  we  recommend  $5  billion  for  implementation 
of  an  effective  diabetes  prevention  and  control  program  in  the  VA. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  this  issue 
to  the  committee,  and  thank  you  for  your  support  of  programs  and 
research  in  medical  care  which  have  improved  the  lives  of  people 
with  diabetes  in  the  past. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  John  A.  Colwell,  MD,  PhD, 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  the  Director  of  the  Endocrinology-Diabetes-Metabolism  Division  of 
the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston.  I  am  testifying  before  your 
subcommittee  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Diabetes  Association.  I  am  a  past  President  of 
that  organization. 

BACKGROUND 

The  American  Diabetes  Association  is  the  nation's  leading  voluntary  health  agency 
serving  the  nearly  14  million  Americans  with  diabetes.  The  Association  is  comprised  of  more 
than  300,000  lay  and  professional  members  and  has  afTiliate  associations  and  more  than  800 
chapters  in  all  50  states.  The  Association  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  prevention  and  control 
programs  and  the  diabetes-related  research  supported  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(VA).  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on  the  Fiscal 
Year  1995  funding  of  these  vital  health  care  programs. 

Diabetes  is  a  metabolic  disorder  that  affects  the  body's  ability  to  produce  or  effectively 
use  insulin,  a  hormone  that  helps  convert  blood  sugar  into  energy.  There  are  two  forms  of 
diabetes,  type  I  (insulin-dependent)  and  type  II  (non-insulin  dependent).  Type  I  diabetes  is 
characterized  by  the  body's  inability  to  produce  insulin,  usually  strikes  before  the  age  of  30  and 
requires  daily  injections  of  insulin.  Type  II  diabetes  often  strikes  after  the  age  of  30  and 
accoimts  for  at  least  90%  of  all  cases  of  diabetes.  It  is  characterized  by  insulin  resistance, 
meaning  that  the  body  is  unable  to  effectively  use  the  insulin  it  produces.  Individuals  diagnosed 
with  type  II  diabetes  can  initially  regulate  their  blood  sugar  levels  through  diet,  exercise  and  oral 
medication.  However,  daily  injections  of  insulin  are  regularly  used  in  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Individuals  with  both  type  I  and  type  II  diabetes  are  at  great  risk  for  developing  the 
disease's  life-threatening  vascular  complications:  blindness,  end-stage  kidney  disease,  damage 
of  the  nervous  system,  heart  attacks,  stroke  and  leg,  toe  and  foot  amputations.  These  vascular 
complications  result  in  the  premamre  deaths  of  more  than  160,000  Americans  each  year,  thereby 
making  diabetes  the  seventh  leading  cause  of  death  in  America.  It  is  estimated  that  diabetes  will 
cost  our  nation  over  $92  billion  in  direct  and  indirect  medical  costs  in  1994. 

The  support  of  federally-funded  diabetes  research,  aimed  at  understanding  the  causes  of 
diabetes  and  its  complications  is  consistent  with  the  mission  statement  of  the  American  Diabetes 
Association.  The  Association  is  also  very  supportive  of  federally-funded  prevention  and  control 
programs  that  greatly  improve  the  lives  of  people  with  diabetes. 

RESEARCH 

For  years,  political  leaders  have  recognized  the  importance  of  improving  the  lives  of  their 
constituents,  especially  veterans,  through  advances  in  biomedical  research.  It  is  also  clear  that 
a  majority  of  Americans  support  federal  funding  of  biomedical  research.  A  recently  conducted 
Harris  Poll  found  that  91  %  of  Americans  support  increased  federal  funding  of  medical  research. 
More  than  75%  of  the  people  surveyed  indicated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes. 
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insurance  premiums  or  prescription  drug  fees  if  the  money  was  to  be  spent  on  medical  research. 

The  VA  has  long  played  a  leading  role  in  America's  medical  research  structure.  Shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  two  men,  retired  Army  General  Hawley  and  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  from  Chicago,  Dr.  Paul  Magnuson,  recognized  that  a  massive  expansion  of  the  VA 
medical  system  would  be  needed  to  handle  the  medical  problems  of  returning  war  veterans. 
They  prevailed  upon  the  Congress  to  legislation  to  address  this  problem,  resulting  in 
establishment  of  the  Deans  Committee- VA  Hospital  alliance.  The  resuh  of  this  legislation,  fifty 
years  later  is  a  strong  relationship  between  virtually  every  medical  school  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
VA  Affiliated  Medical  Center. 

Health  professionals  are  attracted  to  the  VA  system  because  it  offers  an  opportunity  to 
directly  study  disease  in  a  controlled  hospital  environment.  The  opportunity  to  compete  for 
research  support  and  facilities  is  another  reason  why  many  of  the  VA  staff  physicians  have 
chosen  the  VA  for  a  career.  Furthermore,  the  VA's  nationwide  network  of  coordinated 
hospitals,  unique  population  of  patients  and  centralized  biostatistical  and  pharmacy  support 
provides  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  conduct  large  multi-center  clinical  trials.  This 
Cooperative  Studies  Program  has  gained  an  international  reputation  for  plaiming,  implementing 
and  analyzing  multicenter  clinical  trials. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of  VA  research  is  its  relevance  to  the  remaining  U.S. 
population.  Research  advances  made  by  VA  investigators  have  implications  for  millions  of 
Americans  and  include  the  creation  of  effective  drug  therapies  for  tuberculosis,  the  development 
of  the  concept  of  the  computed  tomography  (CAT)  scan,  the  first  liver  transplantation  and 
implantation  of  the  first  cardiac  pacemaker.  VA  research  scientists  also  developed  the  world's 
first  artificial  kidney  for  renal  dialysis,  a  life-saving  development  for  people  with  diabetes-related 
kidney  disease.  Because  of  the  wide-ranging  applicability  of  the  VA's  research,  it  complements 
and  supplements  other  federally-supported  medical  research,  most  notably  that  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Some  of  the  VA's  most  impressive  research  has  occurred  in  the  field  of  diabetes.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  VA  research  program,  investigators  have  scrupulously  smdied  diabetes 
in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  disease  and  its  resultant  complications.  In  1950,  Solomon  A. 
Berson  and  Rosalyn  Yalow  began  their  investigation  into  the  application  of  radioisotopes.  These 
studies,  performed  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a  radioimmunoassay  test  for  measuring  small  amounts  of  insulin  in  the  blood.  This  test  gave 
critical  new  insights  into  the  nature  of  diabetes.  When  insulin  levels  in  the  blood  could  be 
tested,  it  became  clear  that  there  were  two  type  of  diabetes:  insulin  dependent  (type  I)  and  non- 
insulin  dependent  (type  II).  This  finding  unlocked  the  riddle  of  type  II  diabetes  and  resulted  in 
the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  to  Dr.  Yalow  in  1977. 

The  research  component  of  the  VA  is  as  much  a  program  of  the  present  as  it  is  of  the 
past.  Diabetes  investigators  have  recently  developed  a  new  type  of  insulin  pump  which  delivers 
insulin  directly  to  the  liver.  This  system  mimics  the  actions  of  the  pancreas  and  allows  for 
better  glycemic  control  by  individuals  who  are  treated  with  insulin.  Another  recent  VA  finding 
has  shown  that  the  function  of  such  an  everyday  problem  as  loose  false  teeth  can  be  markedly 
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improved  in  diabetic  patients  by  the  pennanent  implantation  of  stabilizing  devices  in  the  lower 
jaw.  Other  VA  research  scientists  have  made  significant  contributions  in  the  areas  of  insulin 
measurements,  pathogenesis  of  insulin  resistance  and  peripheral  vascular  disease.  These 
breakthroughs  have  tremendous  implications  for  not  just  the  U.S.  veteran  population,  but  for  all 
people  with  diabetes. 

While  there  are  numerous  examples  of  the  VA's  past  successes  in  the  field  of  diabetes 
research,  there  is  reasonable  concern  about  the  program's  future  direction.  Investigators  are 
increasingly  facing  funding  constraints  not  experienced  by  other  federally-funded  researchers. 
Although  other  federally  funded  research  budgets  have  grown  over  the  last  25  years,  the  research 
budget  of  the  VA  has  decreased  from  3.5%  to  1.5%  of  the  VA's  total  medical  care  budget. 
This  has  essentially  eroded  the  VA's  research  budget  to  the  point  that  just  over  30%  of  approved 
research  proposals  are  funded.  As  recently  as  1983  the  VA  was  able  to  ftmd  almost  80%  of 
approved  research  proposals.  Even  with  transfers  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  VA 
funded  nearly  300  fewer  total  medical  research  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  than  it  did  in 
Fiscal  Year  1986. 

President  Clinton  has  made  health  care  among  the  highest  priorities  of  his  presidency. 
However,  his  proposed  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  for  the  VA  does  not  reflect  a  knowledge 
of  the  important  contributions  of  VA  research.  He  has  proposed  a  $211  million  funding  level 
for  VA  medical  research  for  Fiscal  Year  1995.  This  is  a  $41  million,  or  16%,  cut  from  the 
Fiscal  Year  1994  appropriation  of  $252  million.  This  is  also  far  below  the  $325  million 
recommended  by  a  1991  blue-ribbon  commission  that  looked  at  long-term  funding  for  the  VA 
research  program.  It  is  well  below  what  is  needed  to  even  maintain  current  VA  research 
activities.  If  enacted.  President  Clinton's  budget  would  result  in  no  new  research  initiatives  and 
the  elimination  of  550  ongoing  research  projects. 

One  specific  example  of  a  critical  research  opportunity  in  diabetes  that  could  be  missed 
if  an  increase  in  funding  is  not  realized  is  an  already  approved  cooperative  study  on  type  II 
diabetes.  The  smdy  would  focus  on  blood  sugar  control  in  type  11  patients.  While  intensive 
insulin  treatment  is  now  the  standard  of  care  in  patients  with  type  I  diabetes,  we  simply  do  not 
know  how  intensively  to  treat  people  with  type  II  diabetes.  Elevated  blood  sugar  levels  are 
common  in  type  II  patients  and  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  these  elevated  blood  sugar  levels 
may  be  a  major  contributor  to  accelerated  vascular  disease.  However,  intensive  insulin  therapy 
may  place  elderly  patients  with  type  II  diabetes  at  risk.  A  controlled  multi-center  study  is 
needed  to  investigate  whether  intensive  insulin  management  with  a  goal  of  normalized  blood 
sugar  levels  would  alter  the  rate  of  development  diabetes-related  complications.  While  an 
excellent  study  has  already  been  approved  by  the  VA,  it  has  not  been  funded  due  to  existing 
constraints.    President  Clinton's  budget  would  likely  prevent  its  funding. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH 

For  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  American  Diabetes  Association  recommends  a  fiinding  level 
of  $325  million  for  operation  of  the  VA  research  program.   This  level  of  funding  is  supported 
by  the  Friends  of  the  VA  Medical  Care  coalition  and  is  consistent  with  the  1991  conunission's 
reconunendations.    It  also  represents  just  2%  of  the  VA's  total  medical  care  budget.    It  would 
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allow  for  the  establishment  of  up  to  4  centers  for  diabetes  research,  new  preventive  medicine 
proposals,  3  or  more  important  new  cooperative  smdies  and  3  new  Geriatric  Research  and 
Education  Clinical  Centers.  The  Association  also  recommends  the  addition  of  $5  million  in 
funding  for  diabetes-specific  Cooperative  Studies  in  research  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  This  would 
allow  investigators  to  fully  explore  the  disease  and  its  impact  on  veterans  and  other  Americans. 

PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

In  addition  to  quality  research,  the  VA  boasts  a  strong  medical  care  program  that 
provides  health  services  to  America's  veterans.  The  VA  delivers  high-quality  comprehensive 
care  to  veterans  through  its  171  hospitals,  350  outpatient  clinics,  126  nursing  homes  and  30 
domicilaries.  VA  medical  facilities  provide  inpatient  medical  care  to  more  than  1  million 
veterans  each  year.  Veterans  also  make  more  than  25  million  separate  outpatient  visits  to  VA 
health  facilities  each  year. 

According  to  the  1993  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  (NDAB)  Annual  Report, 
approximately  70%  of  the  VA's  population  is  between  the  ages  of  55  and  74.  Because  the 
incidence  of  diabetes  increases  sharply  in  this  age  group,  the  disease  is  a  significant  problem 
throughout  the  VA  system.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  16%  of  those  individuals  admitted 
to  VA  health  facilities  have  diabetes.  Patients  with  diabetes  also  constitute  a  substantial  portion 
of  VA  outpatient  visits.  Some  VA  outpatient  facilities  report  diabetes  rates  of  nearly  30% 
among  their  patients.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  minority  patients  seen  by  the  VA  is  growing, 
making  diabetes  an  even  greater  health  concern  due  to  the  disproportionate  impact  of  diabetes 
in  minority  populations.  The  problem  of  diabetes  among  the  VA  patient  population  is  expected 
to  grow  in  future  years  with  the  aging  of  the  veteran  population  and  its  increasing  ethnic 
diversity. 

Fortunately,  the  impact  of  diabetes  can  be  dramatically  curtailed  with  routine  medical 
care,  self-management  training  and  screening  programs.  Yet,  as  recently  as  1992,  the  NDAB 
found  that  nearly  25%  of  the  VA  medical  centers  affiliated  with  medical  schools  and  60%  of 
nonaffiliated  centers  did  not  have  a  diabetes  patient  education  program.  In  addition,  very  few 
of  the  existing  programs  had  been  formally  recognized  as  meeting  national  standards  for  diabetes 
care.  Most  did  not  have  certified  diabetes  educators  on  staff  and  many  did  not  have  an 
endocrinologist,  internist  or  nurse  practitioner  assigned  to  the  diabetes  program  on  a  full-time 
basis.  The  availability  of  retinal  specialists  for  eye  care  and  orthopedists  and  podiatrists  for  foot 
care  was  not  universal  because  of  existing  eligibility  requirements.  And  the  use  of  home  blood 
glucose  monitoring,  a  staple  of  good  diabetes  preventative  care,  was  severely  lacking.  The 
NDAB  also  found  that  the  majority  of  the  health  facilities  surveyed  did  not  intend  to  pursue 
formal  re-ognition  of  their  diabetes  education  programs  primarily  because  of  inadequate  staffing 
and  lack  of  other  resources. 

However,  since  it  is  universally  recognized  that  preventive  services  can  reduce  the  impact 
of  diabetes,  it  is  imperative  that  all  patients  seen  by  the  VA  have  the  ability  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  basic  services.  In  1992,  the  NDAB  recommended  that  patient  and  professional 
educations  programs  be  implemented  andyor  strengthened  at  each  medical  center  so  that  all 
veterans  could  benefit  from  effective  preventive  services.    The  NDAB's  1993  Annual  Report 
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stated  that  a  "strong  sense  of  urgency  must  be  transmitted  from  the  national  VA  headquarters 
and  the  regional  level  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  and  other  key  personnel  at  each  VA  Center.  Those 
who  prioritize  national,  regional  and  individual  center  staffing  allocations  must  require  that  a 
greater  emphasis  and  necessary  resources  be  given  to  diabetes  education,  effective  preventive 
screening  and  early  treatment." 

Since  the  publication  of  these  recommendations,  the  VA  has  made  excellent  advances  in 
providing  medical  care  for  people  with  diabetes.  The  VA  has  since  sponsored  a  week-long 
training  conference  for  all  VA  medical  centers  that  are  not  affiliated  with  a  medical  school.  This 
program  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  diabetes  clinics  that  had  multidisciplinary  teams  of 
doctors,  nurses,  dieticians  and  other  health  care  professionals.  Also  developed  during  the  week- 
long  conference  were  walking  exercise  programs,  formal  diabetes  self-management  training 
seminars  for  patients  with  diabetes  and  the  simplification  of  diabetes  education  materials  for 
improved  patient  comprehension.  These  efforts  are  an  excellent  first  step  towards  providing  VA 
patients  with  the  information  and  care  they  need  and  deserve. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  programmatic  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  VA's 
Region  I.  Comprised  of  45  VA  health  facilities  in  13  states.  Region  I  recently  developed  and 
implemented  its  Continuous  Quality  Improvement  Program  for  Diabetes  Patient  Education  and 
Treatment.  The  programs'  goal  is  to  increase  the  number  of  VA  health  centers  with  formal, 
comprehensive  multidisciplinary  diabetes  patient  education  programs.  The  program  has  been 
very  successful  in  accomplishing  this  goal;  within  the  first  year,  the  number  of  centers  with  a 
multidisciplinary  diabetes  prevention  and  control  program  rose  from  12  to  32.  The  American 
Diabetes  Association  applauds  these  efforts  and  encourages  the  development  of  similar  programs 
in  other  VA  regions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

For  Fiscal  Year  1995.  the  American  Diabetes  Association  recommends  a  funding  level 
of  $20  billion  for  operation  of  the  medical  care  component  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  This  represents  a  $5  billion  increase  over  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  appropriation  and  is 
supported  by  the  Friends  of  the  VA  Medical  Care  Coalition.  In  addition  to  greater  funding,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Full  Time  Employees  (FTEs)  is  needed  to  bring  the  staffing  of  the 
diabetes  program  to  an  .adequate  level.  The  Association  also  recommends  the  addition  of  $5 
million  for  the  implementation  of  effective  diabetes  prevention  and  control  programs  in  the  VA. 
These  levels  of  funding  will  allow  the  VA  to  build  upon  their  past  efforts  to  provide  effective 
diabetes  preventive  care. 

The  American  Diabetes  Association  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  to 
the  subcommittee  on  this  issue.    We  owe  much  of  this  country's  progress  in  diabetes  research 
and  treatment  to  this  subcommittee  which  has  recognized  the  benefits,  in  human  and  economic 
terms,  of  a  strong  federal  investment  in  diabetes  research  and  prevention  programs. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

I  noted  in  your  testimony  your  recommendation  of  $20  billion  for 
operation  of  a  medical  care  component  at  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  Then  you  went  on  to  state  this  represents  a  $5  billion 
increaise  over  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations? 

Dr.  COLWELL.  I  believe  it  is  close  to  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  heard  you  say  $5  million.  Is  this  another  figure? 

Dr.  CoLWELL.  That  is  another  figure.  The  first  figure  was  the 
total  medical  care  budget  and  the  $5  million  was  specifically  for 
our  own  interests  in  diabetes,  to  improve  the  diabetes  education 
and  prevention  programs.  They  are  really  pretty  lacking. 

Mr.  Torres.  Within  the  VA? 

Dr.  CoLWELL.  Within  the  VA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 
As  I  indicated,  your  full  statement  will  appear  in  the  record,  and 
thank  you  for  being  with  us  today. 

Dr.  COLWELL.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

RAYMOND  WOOSLEY,  MEMBER,  PUBUC  AFFAIRS  POUCY  COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN  HEART  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Torres.  Dr.  Woosley,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  member  of  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Policy  Committee  of  the  American  Heart  Association. 

Welcome,  sir. 

Dr.  Woosley.  Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  already  met  earlier,  but  we  will  do  so  again  as 
I  have  stated.  We  have  your  entire  statement  and  we  will  print  it 
in  the  record,  and  if  you  care  to  summarize  or  follow  the  statement, 
please  proceed. 

Dr.  Woosley.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Torres.  I  appreciate  your 
time,  and  I  will  be  brief. 

As  you  said,  I  am  Rajrmond  Woosley.  I  chair  the  Pharmacology 
Department  at  the  Georgetown  University  Medical  center  in  Wash- 
ington. But  more  importantly,  I  represent  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation today  as  a  member  of  its  Public  Affairs  Committee. 

Despite  progress,  cardiovascular  disease,  including  heart  attack 
and  stroke,  remain  a  major  cause  of  disability  and  America's  num- 
ber one  killer  of  both  men  auid  women.  Cardiovascular  disease 
causes  a  death  in  the  United  States  very  every  34  seconds.  So  if 
I  am  on  time  today,  10  people  could  die,  will,  do  die.  If  I  go  over, 
more  will.  But  it  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  our  Nation  and 
sometimes  we  forget  that  because  we  have  made  so  much  progress. 

More  than  one  in  five  Americans  suffer  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease, at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $128  billion  in  the  United  States 
in  1994. 

More  than  800,000  veterans  suffered  from  cardiovascular  disease 
in  1992.  The  VA  research  program  plays  an  imp>ortant  role  in  car- 
diovascular research,  and  deserves  and  has  had  the  strong  suppK)rt 
of  Congress. 
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VA  cardiovascular  research  is  largely  clinical,  dealing  directly 
with  research  inpatient  care.  The  VA  is  a  major  contributor  to  clin- 
ical research,  playing  a  unique  role  because  of  its  ability  to  imme- 
diately translate  research  findings  at  the  bench  into  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  primary  purpose  of  VA  health  care  is  the  provision  of  quality 
health  care  to  eligible  veterans,  but  VA-supported  research  contrib- 
utes to  all  of  America's  total  biomedical  research  programs.  High- 
quality  care  and  continuing  improvement  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment depends  on  the  results  of  this  biomedical  research. 

But  for  a  second  year  in  a  row,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
major  cut  for  the  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research  program.  He 
has  proposed  a  16.3  percent  decrease  from  the  fisc^  year  1994 
level.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  rejected  the  President's  proposed  cut 
for  1994  providing  the  program  with  an  8.6  percent  boost  over  fis- 
cal year  1993. 

The  American  Heart  Association  implores  you  to  take  similar  ac- 
tion against  the  President's  fiscal  year  1995  proposal.  Enactment 
of  the  President's  budget  would  mean  the  death  knell  for  the  VA 
medical  and  prosthetic  research  program.  No  new  research  initia- 
tives or  training  proposals  would  be  funded.  The  VA  would  be 
forced  to  end  ongoing  programs  that  were  scheduled  for  review  and 
renewal,  and  cancel  programs  approved  in  1994  to  start  in  1995. 
The  total  number  of  funded  programs  would  fall  by  27  percent. 

A  component  of  the  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research  program, 
the  Medical  Research  Service,  is  a  small  but  internationally  recog- 
nized, highly  competitive  program. 

We  concur  with  the  VA's  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Re- 
search Policy  that  funding  for  the  Medical  Research  Service  should 
be  increased.  They  strongly  recommend  a  significant  increase  in 
the  direct  appropriation.  Yet,  the  President  calls  for  a  16  percent 
cut  for  this  component.  The  following  Medical  Research  Service  ini- 
tiatives are  vital  to  heart  disease  research  and  they  would  believe 
jeopardized. 

Investigator-initiated  studies  constitute  82  percent  of  the  Medical 
Research  Service  appropriated  budget.  Under  the  President's  budg- 
et, this  program  would  receive  a  17.6  percent  cut.  These  investiga- 
tors comprise  the  core  of  VA  research  and  provide  the  preceptor- 
ship  for  research  career  development  awards. 

Cooperative  studies  is  really  the  gem  in  the  VA  research  pro- 
gram, I  think.  They  are  unique  to  the  VA.  They  provide  a  mecha- 
nism in  which  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  techniques  can  achieve  statistically  significant  results 
by  pooling  data  from  patients  enrolled  in  a  number  of  studies  at 
multiple  VA  hospitals. 

Many  landmark  clinical  trials  in  the  cardiovascular  fields  have 
been  supported  by  the  VA  under  this  mechanism.  Cooperative  stud- 
ies would  be  level  funded  under  the  President's  budget. 

Research  career  development  awards:  The  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1995  would  cut  funds  by  25  percent  for  this  program 
precluding  any  new  awards.  We  advocate  the  VA  advisory  commit- 
tee's recommendation  that  the  VA  rehabilitation  research  and  de- 
velopment component  be  expanded  to  include  cardiovascular  reha- 
bilitation research. 
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The  congressional  boost  for  the  VA  research  program  in  1994  has 
allowed  the  rehabilitation  R&D  to  fund  projects  on  rehabilitation 
for  heart  attack  and  stroke  survivors.  With  the  President's  pro- 
posed cut  of  29.5  percent  from  fiscal  year  1994  for  this  rehabilita- 
tion R&D  component,  any  new  projects  would  be  jeopardized. 

With  the  rapidly  aging  veterans  population,  an  expansion  of  this 
rehabilitation  program  in  cardiovascular  diseases  is  imperative. 
The  elderly  are  at  the  greatest  risk  for  cardiovascular  disease. 

Likewise,  we  are  concerned  about  the  President's  proposal  to  cut 
9.7  percent  for  the  health  services  R&D  component.  HeaJth  services 
R&D  takes  on  added  significance  during  health  care  reform,  and 
this  would  conduct  vital  work  and  research  that  is  needed  at  this 
time. 

The  American  Heart  Association  recommends  a  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation of  $325  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Re- 
search Service  program.  An  appropriation  of  this  amount  would 
only  restore  the  program  to  its  fiscal  year  1985  level  of  effort.  Our 
funding  recommendation  is  consistent  with  the  Friends  of  VA  Med- 
ical Care  and  Health  Research  and  the  VA  Advisory  Committee, 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  am  Raymond  Woosley,  M.D.,Ph.D.,  professor  and  chainnan,  E>q)aitment  of  Phannacology  at 
Georgetown  University  Medical  Center,  and  for  the  American  Heart  Association,  a  member  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Policy  Committee.  The  AHA  is  committed  to  the  reduction  of  disability  and 
death  from  cardiovascular  diseases,  including  heart  attack  and  stroke.  In  carrying  out  our 
mission,  the  AHA  worics  closely  with  federal  agencies  responsible  for  research,  education  and 
prevention  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  AHA's  FY  1995  funding  recommendation    for  the  Department    of 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program.   Our  statement   focuses  on  all 
three  components  of  this  program:  the  Medical  Research  Service,  the  Rehabilitation    Research 
and  Development;  and  the  Health  Services  Research  and  Development. 

Despite  progress,  cardiovascular  diseases,  including  heart  attack  and  stroke,  remain  a  major 
cause  of  disability  and  America's  No.  1  killer  of  men  and  women,  claiming  more  than  923,000 
lives  each  year.  More  than  2  of  every  5  Americans  dies  from  cardiovascular  diseases. 
Cardiovascular  diseases  cause  about  43  percent  of  all  American  deaths.  In  the  United  States, 
someone  dies  from  cardiovascular  diseases  every  34  seconds. 

More  than  1  in  S  Americans  suffer  from  cardiovascular  disease  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $128 
billion  in  medical  expenses  and  lost  productivity  in  1994.  In  1992,  more  than  800,000  veterans 
suffered  from  cardiovascular  diseases.  Costs  for  patients  with  cardiovascular  diseases  grow 
because  we  are  treating  disease  with  e}q>ensive  technology,  not  preventing  it.  Based  on  a 
]ifespan  of  74  years,  cardiovascular  diseases  accounted  for  4.7  aullion  years  of  potential  life  lost, 
followed  by  cancer  (4.4  million),  dien  accidents  (2.9  million). 

The  AHA  places  its  major  emphasis  on  research.  Since  1949  the  AHA  has  invested  almost  $1.2 
billion  dollars  in  cardiovascular  studies.  Over  34  percent  of  the  AHA's  yearly  expenditures 
support  biomedical  research. 

Our  ability  to  combat  cardiovascular  diseases  correlates  directly  with  the  level  and  quality  of 
overall  support  of  basic  and  clinical  research  and  prevention  efforts.   While  the  AHA  continues 
to  commit  a  larger  portion  of  its  resources  toward  research,  we  must  act  in  concert  with  the 
larger  effort  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  and  other  governmental  agencies 
to  win  the  battle  against  cardiovascular  diseases. 

A  significant  increase  in  funding  for  federal  biomedical  research  is  critical  to  continued 
progress.  However,  for  a  second  year  in  a  row,  the  President  has  pressed  a  major  decrease  in 
funding  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  16.3  percent  decrease  (a  $41  million  cut)  from  the  FY  1994 
appropriation  for  this  important  program.  The  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $211  million  falls 
$41  million  below  the  FY  1994  appropriation  and  $117  million  below  the  1991 
recommendation  of  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy  of  $325  million, 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  rejected  the  President's  proposed   11  percent  cut  for  the  VA  Medical 
and  Prosthetic  Research  program  for  FY  1994,  providing  the  program  with  an  8.6  percent  boost 
over  its  FY  1993  level.    The  AHA  implores  Congress  to  take  similar  action  against  the 
President's  FY  1995  request. 

Enactment  of  the  President's  budget  would  mean  the  death  knell  for  the  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  program.  No  new  research  initiatives  or  training  programs  would  be 
funded.  The  VA  would  be  forced  to  end  ongoing  programs  scheduled  for  review  and  renewal 
and  cancel  programs  approved  in  FY  1994  to  start  in  FY  1995.  The  total  number  of  funded 
programs  would  fall  from  an  estimated  1899  in  FY  1994  to  138S--a  27  percent  reduction  by  the 
end  of  FY  1995.  The  VA  research  program  would  lose  830  FTEE. 
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The  VA  research  program  plays  an  important  role  in  cardiovascular  research  and  deserves  the 
strong  support  of  Congress.  In  FY  1993  the  program  expended  about  $41  million  or  about  15 
percent  of  its  budget  on  cardiovascular  research.  While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  VA  health 
care  system  is  the  provision  of  quality  health  care  to  eligible  veterans,  VA-supported  research 
contributes  to  this  nation's  total  biomedical  research  system.  Discoveries  from  VA-supported 
research  benefit  veterans,  science  and  the  world's  health.  In  addition,  VA-sponsored 
investigators  provide  core  faculty  support  at  major  medical  schools  affiliated  with  VA 
institutions. 

VA  researchers  include  nationally  recognized,  distinguished  scientists  and  several  Nobel 
Laureates.  Several  VA  investigators  have  been  acknowledged  for  their  work  in  cardiovascular 
research.  Dr.  Carlin  S.  Long,  with  the  San  Francisco  VA  Medical  Center,  was  awarded  the 
1992  Upjohn  Award  for  Young  Investigators  at  the  1992  International  Society  for  Heart 
Research.  Dr.  Murray  E.  Jarvik,  with  the  West  Los  Angeles  (Brentwood)  VA  Medical  Center, 
received  the  Alton  Ochsner  Award  Relating  Smoking  and  Health  in  1992.  Dr.  John  Sterling 
Meyer,  with  the  Houston  VA  Medical  Center,  received  Japan's  1988  Mihara  Award  for  basic 
and  clinical  research  in  cerebrovascular  disorders. 

A  component  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program,  the  Medical  Research 
Service  (MRS)  program  provides  funds  for  the  following  activities:  VA-based  faculty  members 
(M.D.s  or  Ph.D.s)  at  various  stages  in  their  careers,  multicenter  cooperative   studies--a  large 
portion  of  which  are  cardiovascular  studies— and  research  equipment.     The  presence  of  a  VA 
research  program  aids  both  VA  and  universities  in  recruitment.     This  small,  but  internationally 
recogiiized,  highly  competitive  research  program  in  FY  1993  supported  approximately  2,000 
investigators  at  125  VA  centers  located  throughout  the  United  States.    This  level  wiU  fall  to 
under  1,900  by  the  end  of  FY  1994  and  to  less  than  1 ,400  by  the  end  of  FY  1995. 
VA  cardiovascular  research  is  largely  clinical  in  nature.    The  VA  is  a  major  contributor  to  this 
nation's  clinical  research,  playing  a  unique  role  in  the  research  community  because  of  its  ability 
to  immediately  translate  research  fmdings  into  clinical  practice. 

The  number  of  VA  research  applications  has  grown  slightly  over  the  last  six  years,  but  funding 
cuts  and/or  inflationary  increases  severely  restrict  support  for  approved  applications.  For  the 
programs  which  were  reviewed  for  FY  1994  funding,  96  percent  of  VA  applications  were 
approved,  but  only  30  percent  were  actually  awarded  because  of  lack  of  ^nds.  Under  the 
President's  FY  1995  request,  no  new  or  competing  continuation  programs  would  be  funded. 

Recent  VA-supported  research  has  produced  significant  results  in  the  cardiovascular  area. 
These  include: 

o  new  treatments  for  congestive  heart  failure,  the  leading  cause  of  hospitalization  for 
Americans  age  65  and  older; 

o  use  of  angiotensin  converting  enzyme  (ACE)  inhibitors  to  improve  survival  of  heart 
failure  patients  by  preventing  sudden  cardiac  death; 

o  comparisons  of  key  diugs  in  the  treatment  of  men  with  high  blood  pressure, 
demonstrating  superiority  of  one  in  black  males  and  others  in  treating  younger  white  men 
and  older  whites,  respectively;  and 

0       use  of  an  anti-inflamatory  drug  to  reduce  heart  muscle  damage  in  acute  heart  attack. 

Examples  of  on-going  VA  MRS-fiinded  cardiovascular  research  include: 

o  comparisons  of  mechanical  vs.  tissue  heart  valves  in  the  prognosis  and  outcome  of 
patients  with  valve  replacements; 
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o  studies  of  how  heait  size  is  regulated  and  how  high  blood  pressure  and  other  stresses  on 
the  heait  lead  to  disease;  and 

o  assessment  of  whether  the  lesser  frequency  of  carotid  endarterectomy  in  African- 
Americans  is  due  to  underutilization  of  the  procedure  or  clinical  factors.  Carotid 
endarterectomy,  a  widely-used  surgical  procedure,  to  remove  atherosclerotic  buildup  of 
plaque  from  the  carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  in  conjunction  with  medical  treatment,  reduces 
risk  of  stroke  in  prior  victims  and  in  symptomatic  patients  with  a  severely  constricted 
carotid  artery.  But,  African-Americans,  who  are  more  prone  to  suffer  and  die  from 
stroke,  are  only  1/3  as  likely  as  whites  to  receive  this  procedure. 

In  its  final  report,  the  members  of  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy 
state,  "funding  for  the  Medical  Research  Service  should  be  increased.  Past  trends  of  declining 
dollar  levels  of  support  for  the  MRS  have  resulted  in  substantial  decreases  in  the  number  of 
fiinded  proposals  and,  consequently,  in  the  number  of  funded  VA  physician-investigators."  The 
committee  "strongly  recommends  a  significant  increase  in  the  direct  appropriation  support  to 
the  VA's  research  program." 

Yet,  the  President's  budget  recommends  $161. 6 million  for  the  VA  MRS,  a  16  percent  cut  from 
FY  1994  and  a  20  percent  decrease   from  the  FY  1994  current  services  budget  of  about  $200 
million.    The  President's  proposal  fortius  program  represents  about  1  percent  of  the  total  VA 
medical  care  budget  and  about  1.3  percent  of  the  federal  health  research  s^jpropriation. 

The  VA's  ability  to  fund  programs,  such  as  those  cited  above  and  other  important  medical 
research  projects  would  be  severely  jeopardized  by  the  level  of  fiinding  proposed  by  the 
President  for  the  MRS  program.  The  total  dollars  appropriated  for  medical  research  has 
increased  since  198S  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  less  than  2  percent  and  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  terms  of  constant "  198S  dollars. " 

The  following  MRS  program  components  are  of  interest  to  the  AHA. 

o  Investigator-Initiated  Studies:  During  FY  1994  this  program  will  support  an  estimated 
1,700  investigators  and  constitutes  82  percent  of  the  MRS  ^ipropriated  budget.  Under 
the  President's  budget,  this  program  would  receive  a  17.6  percent  d^rease  from  the  FY 
1994  level.  These  investigators  comprise  the  core  of  all  VA  research  and  provide  the 
preceptorship  for  career  development  awards. 

o  Cooperative  Studies:  In  FY  1993  this  program  supported  20  clinical  trials.  The  VA  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  for  cooperative  studies  due  to  close  linkage  among  hospitals.  These 
studies  provide  a  mechanism  in  which  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  techniques  can  achieve  statistically  significant  results  by  pooling  data  on 
patients  from  a  number  of  VA  hospitals.  Proposals  developed  by  teams  of  VA  clinicians 
and  biostatisticians  are  evaluated  by  the  Cooperative  Studies  Evaluation  Committee. 
Many  landmark  clinical  trials  in  the  cardiovascular  field  (e.g.,  studies  in  high  blood 
pressure  treatment  and  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery)  have  been  suf^rted  by  the  VA 
under  this  mechanism.  Under  the  President's  budget,  this  mechanism  would  receive  no 
increase. 

o  Career  Development  Awards:  Applications  for  the  several  different  types  of  career 
development  awards  are  reviewed  locally  and  by  the  VA  Central  Office.  Previously, 
under  this  highly  competitive  program,  only  30  percent  of  the  approved  applications  could 
be  funded.  The  proposed  FY  199S  budget  would  preclude  any  new  awards.  The 
President's  budget  reconunends  a  25  percent  reduction  in  funds  for  this  program  from  the 
FY  1994  level.  Under  the  President's  budget  request,  only  currently  approved  career 
development  awards  will  continue  to  be  funded.  At  the  end  of  FY  1994,  about  115 
clinician  scientists,  who  ^lit  their  time  b^ween  medical  care  and  medical  research,  were 
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supported.    This  was  down  from  a  level  of  240  in  FY  1990.  Due  to  budget  shortfalls,  the 
number  of  awardees  will  be  less  than  50  by  the  end  of  FY  1995. 

These  proposed  funding  levels  are  myopic  because  VA  cardiovascular  research  represents  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  scientific  effort  in  this  field.  Also,  the  overall  budget  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  entire  VA's  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program. 

The  AHA  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  but  more  importantly,  we  are 
concerned  about  the  potential  negative  long-range  effects  on  this  nation's  he^th  if  biomedical 
research  programs  do  not  receive  resources  for  significant  growth. 

The  AHA  recommends  a  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $325  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  Service  program.  An  appropriation  of  this  amount  would  only  restore  the 
program  to  its  FY  1985  level  of  effort.  Our  funding  recommendation  is  consistent  with  that  of 
the  Friends  of  V  A  Medical  Care  and  Health  Research  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy,  adjusted  for  inflation. 

To  administer  and  oversee  a  successful  research  proposal  program,  the  VA  must  have 
necessary  and  proper  resources  to  accomplish  its  mission.  We  concur  with  the  VA  Advisory 
Committee  for  H^th  Research  Policy's  assessment  that  "staffing  of  the  V A  research  program 
(at  the  VA  Central  Office)  is  far  below  acceptable  levels  ...and  that  the  shortage  of  competent 
staff  seriously  affects  the  processing  of  proposals,  especially  in  the  MRS  program. " 

We  advocate  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Research  Policy's  recommendation  that  the  VA 
Rehabilitation  Research  and  Development  component  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research  program  be  "expanded  to  include  cardiovascular,  neurologic,  psychiatric,  and  geriatric 
rehabilitation  research  to  enhance  the  VA's  effectiveness  in  rehabilitating  veterans  whose 
needs  are  psychosocial  or  physical  rehabilitation  while  complementing  the  outstanding 
investigative  efforts  already  underway  in  prosthetics  and  orthotics."  With  a  rapidly  aging 
veteran  population,  an  expansion  of  the  RR&D  program  into  cardiovascular  diseases,  such  as 
heart  attack  and  stroke,  is  imperative. 

The  congressional  boost  in  the  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research  program  has  allowed  the  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Development  component  to 
initiate  and  fund  projects  focusing  on  rehabilitation  of  heart  attack  and  stroke  victims.  Two 
such  projects  a  year  will  be  encouraged.  With  the  President's  proposed  decrease  of  29.5 
percent  from  FY  1994  for  the  RR&D  program,  any  additional  projects  in  this  important  area 
will  be  jeopardized. 

The  VA's  planning  models  recognize  that  its  aging  patient  population  demands  more  care.   By 
the  year  2000,  the  percentage  of  veterans  over  65  years  of  age  will  be  about  three  times  that  of 
the  general  population,  38  percent  and  13  percent,  respectively.    Elderly  people  are  at  greatest 
risk  of  cardiovascular  diseases,  such  as  heart  attack  and  stroke.  Cardiovascular  diseases  remain 
the  leading  cause  of  death  of  older  Americans  and  a  main  cause  of  disability.  The  greatest  gain 
in  reducing  risk  corrective  factors  will  be  made  in  the  elderly  population   in  the  near  term  if 
proper  research  efforts  are  made. 

An  estimated  300,000  Americans  age  65  and  over  are  in  nursing  homes  as  a  result  of 
cardiovascular  diseases,  including  stroke.  These  diseases  are  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  activity  limitations  due  to  stroke,  heart  failure,  amputations  from  obstructed  blood  vessels  in 
the  legs  and  fainting  and  dizziness— one  of  the  most  common  disabling  complaints  of  older 
persons.  Cardiovascular  diseases  contribute  to  falls,  the  major  cause  of  injury-related  disability 
in  the  elderly. 

Age  is  the  single  most  important  risk  factor  for  stroke.  About  72  percent  of  stroke  victims  are 
age  65  or  older.  Stroke  is  the  major  source  of  adult  physical  and  mental  disability,  accounting 
for  an  estimated  180,000  nursing  home  admissions  in  the  elderly  each  year.    Stroke  causes 
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nursing  home  care  needs  in  an  estimated  180,000  older  persons.  Stroke  is  considered  the 
second  most  common  cause  of  dementia  behind  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  combination  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  vascular  dementia  represents  one  of  the  most  common  disease 
conditions  leading  to  long-term  care  needs  for  the  elderly. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  President's  proposed  decrease  of  9.7  percent  from  the  FY  1994 
appropriation  for  the  Health  Services  Research  and  Development  program.  This  component  of 
the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program  takes  on  added  significance  during  health 
care  reform. 

Today's  investment  in  biomedical  research  will  lead  to  future  returns,  including  continued 
decreases  in  death  rates  from  heart  attack  and  stroke,  reduced  federal  outlays  for  hospital  and 
long-term  care  expenses,  a  well-trained  cadre  of  biomedical  researchers,  and  a  more  healthy 
and  productive  society.  A  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $325  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  program  would  continue  current  research  momentum  in  cardiovascular 
diseases  within  the  VA  and  help  to  maintain  the  VA's  vital  role  in  the  overall  scientific  effort  in 
this  field. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Let  me  go  back  to  your  last  comment.  You  quoted  a  fiscal  year 
1995  appropriation  of  $325  million  for  the  VA  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research  program.  But  you  said  that  only  restores  the  pro- 
gram to  its  1985  level,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  WOOSLEY.  That  is  correct.  Because  of  inflation  cuts  and  mov- 
ing dollars  to  other  programs,  this  very  important  research  pro- 
gram has  received  less  attention  than  we  feel  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Torres.  In  the  other  areas  that  you  have  cited,  the  inves- 
tigator-initiated studies,  you  talked  of  a  17.6  percent  decrease.  You 
talked  about  a  29.5  decrease  on  the  R&D. 

Obviously  the  Administration  has  the  same  figures  you  have  and 
that  we  have.  Can  you  tell  the  subcommittee  what  accounts  for 
these  reductions?  What  is  the  rationale? 

Dr.  WooSLEY.  I  think  the  rationale  is  that  there  are  more  press- 
ing needs  than  to  plan  for  the  future  and  I  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Torres.  Some  of  it  stems  here  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
budget  reductions  and  there  is  less  money  in  the  pipeline,  and  I  am 
sure  that  could  be  some  of  the  rationale  for  the  White  House,  but 
is  that  the  case? 

Dr.  WoosLEY.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Torres.  Just  the  scarcity  of  money. 

Dr.  WooSLEY.  The  scarcity  of  money  and  more  pressing  issues. 
Research  is  one  of  those  things  that  is  going  to  help  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  I  think  people  are  very  concerned  about  the  future  but 
have  been  facing  for  the  past  many  years  taking  care  of  more  im- 
mediate issues,  but  I  think  it  has  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
losing  our  vital  resource  of  investigators. 

I  served  on  the  VA  Medical  Research  Review  Board  several  years 
ago,  and  even  then  it  was  at  a  critical  point  that  investigators  were 
dropping  out  of  research.  There  was  no  future  for  them.  They 
couldn't  see  that  their  work  was  going  to  be  funded,  so  they  were 
spending  30  to  50  percent  of  their  time  writing  grants  knowing 
that  such  a  few  percentage  of  those  would  be  funded. 

We  have  lost  some  very  important  young  investigators.  We  have 
lost  some  very  important  opportunities  to  further  reduce  heart  at- 
tack and  stroke. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  Dr.  Woosley,  I  appreciate  your  testimony  here, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Dr.  Woosley.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

HON.    RONALD    K.    MACHTLEY,    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Torres.  Our  next  witness  is  Representative  Machtley  from 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Our  Chairman  is  away  today,  as  it  is  election  day  in  Ohio.  Most 
of  the  Members  of  the  delegation  are  away.  So  I  have  agreed  to  sit 
in  his  stead,  and  please  consider  your  testimony  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. You  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Machtley.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  about  what  I  think  is  a  very  worthwhile  project. 

This  is  a  project  which  has  bipartisan  support  in  our  State.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  in  my  district,  but  because  it  is  such  a  small  State 
geographically,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  across 
the  street  in  Jack  Green's  district  or  in  my  district.  The  hundred 
thousand  veterans  which  we  have  in  Rhode  Island  are  affected  by 
this  one  facility.  It  is  a  facility  which  is  adjacent  to  the  veterans 
hospital.  The  veterans  hospital  is  a  hospital  which  provides  tertiary 
care  and  care  to  all  of  the  veterans  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  1991,  the  Veterans  Administration  decided  to  spend  $1.76  mil- 
lion to  buy  a  former  school,  Lady  of  Providence  School  building, 
which  was  immediately  adjacent  to  the  hospital.  It  was  anticipated 
in  1991  that  there  would  be  follow-on  monies  to  rehabilitate  this 
school  and  it  would  become  the  facility  that  would  take  care  of  not 
only  the  administrative  and  the  other  services  for  the  veterans  but 
also  the  hospital  administrative  staff  would  move  into  this  build- 
ing. 

The  reason  it  is  so  important  is  that  the  current  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  leasing  a  space  right  in  the  downtown,  which  has 
very  little  parking,  very  little  ability  for  veterans  to  access  it  with- 
out paying  large  parking  fees  and  then 

Mr.  Torres.  If  I  may,  I  think  I  have  heard  that  before.  Did  Mr. 
Reed  also  testify  to  that? 

Mr.  Machtley.  I  think  Mr.  Reed  probably  testified  this  morning. 

I  will  try  not  to  duplicate.  I  wasn't  here  to  hear  his  testimony, 
but  I  think  the  facts  are  clear  that  we  Eire  spending  $500,000  to 
lease  this  facility  downtown  where  there  is  no  parking.  The  veter- 
ans hospital  and  the  adjacent  facility  have  ample  free  parking.  This 
could  be  a  model  of  one-stop  shopping  for  all  veterans.  We  now  own 
the  building.  It  has  lain  there  fallow  for  three  years. 

We  have  sent  letters  to  the  Secretary  asking  for  that  rehabilita- 
tive funding  for  the  facility.  The  request  is  $12.6  million.  The  archi- 
tectural plans  have  been  done,  but  they  have  not  funded  it.  So  each 
year  that  goes  by  the  building  just  goes — ^the  continual  deteriora- 
tion process  takes  place.  The  veterans  are  constantly  shuffling  be- 
tween the  veterans  hospital  and  several  miles  away  to  this  other 
facility. 

It  would  seem  that  we  should  continue  a  process  of  funding.  If 
we  cannot  appropriate  the  full  $12.6  million  in  any  given  year,  we 
ought  to  have  a  plsui  where  we  are  going  to  fund  it  since  we  al- 
ready own  this  facility  and  the  plans  have  in  fact  been  approved. 

There  was  a  question  that  was  raised,  whether  authorization  was 
needed,  and  the  assistant  general  counsel  for  the  VA  submitted — 
and  I  believe  Jack  may  have  submitted  that  also — an  opinion  letter 
which  said,  "Thus,  we  do  not  believe  that  VA  must  obtain  specific 
authorization  of  this  project  pursuant  to  38  USC  Section  8104  since 
the  grandfather  clause  exempts  projects  for  which  any  funding  has 
already  been  appropriated."  I  will  leave  this  with  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection,  we  will  enter  that  into  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Representative  Ronald  K.  Machtley 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  Independent  Agencies 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  3,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on 

i 

a  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  project  that  I,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Congressional  delegation,  have 
worked  on  for  quite  some  time.   We  are  united  in  support  for  this 
modest  enhancement  in  delivery  of  services  to  the  more  than  100,000 
veterans  in  our  Rhode  Island.   Veterans  and  their  families  have  made 
enormous  sacrifices  in  defense  of  freedom  here  and  throughout  the 
world.   We  certainly  owe  them  delivery  of  simple,  hassle- free 
benefits,  a  goal  I  am  pleased  that  this  subcommittee  has 
consistently  supported. 

One  cannot  argue  that  the  federal  government  -  -  and  indeed 
government  in  general  -  -  has  a  poor  reputation  for  delivery  of 
services  to  the  American  people.   Oftentimes,  we  think  of  government 
as  an  impersonal,  bureaucratic  machine  that  does  not  communicate  in 
plain  English,  and  is  unresponsive  to  basic  human  questions  and 
concerns.   Quite  frankly,  the  VA  is  not  fully  exempt  from  this 
negative  characterization,  as  evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  VA 
casework  problems  that  our  constituents  ask  us  to  resolve. 

But  it  is  not  and  does  not  always  have  to  be  that  way.   The  VA 
does  have  the  ability,  and  quite  often  succeeds,  in  providing  its 
variety  of  services  to  veterans  in  a  truly  streamlined  manner. 
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Health  care,  home  loans  and  education  programs  are  little  more  than 
empty  promises  if  the  VA  makes  it  too  difficult  for  veterans  to  get 
full  access  to  these  needed  services.   I  come  today  to  again 
describe  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  the  unfortunate 
situation  for  veterans  in  Rhode  Island,  who  continue  to  be 
needlessly  burdened  by  the  VA's  cumbersome  benefits  delivery  system. 

Let  me  explain.   The  Providence,  Rhode  Island  VA  Regional 
Office  is  located  at  Westminster  Mall  in  downtovm  Providence,  while 
the  VA  Medical  Center  is  located  on  Chalkstone  Avenue  in  a  less 
urban  section  of  our  capital  city.   Veterans  using  the  downtown 
Regional  Office  face  the  duel  inconveniences  of  a  severe  lack  of 
parking  and  constemt  traffic  congestion.   The  more  user- friendly 
Medical  Center  location,  however,  does  not  pose  either  of  these 
problems . 

A  perfect  solution  to  this  inefficient  system  was  found  when 
the  former  Our  Lady  of  Providence  (OLP)  School,  next  door  the  the  VA 
Medical  Center  and  owned  by  the  Archdiocese  of  Providence,  was  put 
up  for  sale.   In  1991,  the  VA  purchased  the  OLP  building  for  $1.76 
million,  and  designated  it  for  future  use  as  the  VA  Regional  Office. 
This  co-location  will  give  veterans  in  Rhode  Island  access  to  all  VA 
services  --  health  care  at  the  Medical  Center  and  administration  at 
the  Regional  Office  --in  one  convenient  location.   I  strongly 
endorsed  this  purchase,  and  worked  to  allocate  the  funding  for  it  in 
the  FY91  VA  Appropriations  Bill. 
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As  a  former  school,  the  former  OLP  building  is  understandably 
in  no  shape  to  serve  as  the  VA  Regional  Office.   A  total  of  $12.6 
million  is  required  to  renovate  the  building.   In  1991  and  again  in 
1992,  then- Secretaries  of  Veterans  Affairs  Ed  Derwinski  and  Anthony 
Principi  wrote  me  pledging  that  they  intended  to  seek  funding  for 
this  renovation  in  an  "early  budget  year."   This  year,  in  response 
to  a  strongly-worded  letter  from  the  Rhode  Island  Congressional 
delegation,  VA  Secretary  Jesse  Brown  wrote  us  that  the  Department 
did  not  include  the  project  in  its  FY95  budget  due  to  "limited 
resources  and  the  project's  relative  priority  compared  to  other  VA 
construction  needs."   I  ask  that  our  letter  to  Secretary  Brown  be 
included  in  the  record  of  today's  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  before  you  today  to  urge  that  this  needed 
funding  be  included  in  the  VA's  fiscal  year  1995  budget.   American 
taxpayers  are  currently  burdened  with  the  $500,156  in  yearly  lease 
and  maintenance  costs  of  the  Regional  Office,  in  addition  to  the 
maintenance  costs  of  the  vacant  OLP  building.   These  costs  would,  of 
course,  be  avoided  if  the  VA  were  to  terminate  the  Regional  Office 
lease  and  move  into  the  former  OLP  School . 

I  would  further  add  that  the  VA  General  Counsel  has  opined  that 
this  project  is  eligible  for  "grandfather  status"  under  P.L. 
102-405,  and  does  not  require  further  authorization  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.   I  would  ask  that  this  opinion  also 
be  included  in  the  record. 
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It  is  about  time  that  my  home  state's  veterans  are  no  longer 
burdened  by  such  an  inconvenient  and  expensive- to -use  Regional 
Office  location.   Co-location  of  Rhode  Island's  VA  Medical  Center 
and  Regional  Office  makes  sense  for  all  affected  parties,  and  in  the 
long  term  will  save  the  VA  scarce  dollars.   We  simply  must  fund  this 
project  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  granting  me  the  opportunity 
to  testify  here  today  on  this  issue.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  the  subcommittee  may  have. 
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Mr.  Machtley.  I  also  have  a  letter  which  was  from  all  of  our 
Senate  and  House  delegation  supporting  this  project. 

And  I  would  just  say  in  summary  that  this  is  a  project  which  has 
been  discussed  and  which  I  think  has  merit.  But  what  has  been 
lacking  has  been  the  resources  for  the  funding  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  this  building.  And  I  hope  that  this  committee  could  move  for- 
ward with  some  sequential  funding,  if  not  the  full  amount  this 
year,  at  least  through  several  years. 

I  know  that  both  Jack  and  I  are  in  agreement  that,  as  veterans 
ourselves,  we  have  an  obligation  of  trying  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
making  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Veterans  Administration  easier  for 
access. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  very  good,  Representative.  I  appreciate  your 
being  here  testifying  on  behalf  of  this  important  project.  I  will  take 
your  statement  for  the  record  and  submit  it  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  time  and  courtesies. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

DR.   ARTHUR   J.    KIDNAY,    DEAN    OF   GRADUATE    STUDIES   AND    RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT,  COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mr.  Torres.  I  would  like  to  now  invite  Dr.  Arthur  Kidnay,  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  at  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines. 

Doctor,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We  have  your  statement 
before  us.  We  will  enter  it  into  the  record  as  such.  If  you  care  to 
summarize,  we  would  be  happy  to  listen  to  your  testimony,  and  you 
may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Kidnay.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  summarize  if  you  don't 
mind. 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  and  to  enter  this  into  the  record.  I  am 
here  to  ask  for  your  continued  support  for  the  efforts  to  improve 
air  quality  in  high-altitude  cities  including  Denver,  Salt  Lake, 
Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque  and  others  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Western  hemisphere  such  as  Mexico  City  and  Calgary. 
These  metropolitan  areas  face  increased  health  risks  due  to  severe 
pollution  problems  associated  with  emissions  from  mobile  sources. 

Heavy-duty  engines  such  as  those  in  transit  buses  and  delivery 
trucks  were  major  contributors  to  these  pollution  problems.  Our 
studies  so  far  indicate  that  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  par- 
ticulates from  diesels  at  high  altitudes  are  50  to  70  percent  greater 
than  those  measured  at  low  altitude  for  the  same  engines.  Heavy- 
duty  engines  produce  about  50  percent  of  all  vehicle  nitrous  oxides 
even  though  they  represent  only  10  percent  of  the  transportation 
fleet. 

Recognizing  the  increased  health  risks  for  high-altitude  commu- 
nities, Congress  responded  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendment  of 
1990  by  authorizing  the  National  Higher-Altitude  Heavy-Duty  Re- 
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search  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  In  the  spring  of  1991, 
the  EPA  designated  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  as  this  national 
center. 

Our  laboratory  began  to  perform  emissions  testing  in  August  of 
1993.  The  initial  center  is  effectively  addressing  the  national  air 
quality  needs  defined  in  Federal  laws,  and  as  you  are  very  well 
aware,  this  legislation  requires  a  reduction  of  emissions  from 
heavy-duty  engines  and  widespread  implementation  of  renewable 
and  alternative  fuels  in  the  Nation's  transportation  fleet. 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  is  pleased  to  report  that  more  than 
$2.8  million  has  been  raised  through  private  or  local  government 
sources  to  supplement  the  $1.8  million  in  Federal  funds  received 
through  EPA.  In  all,  the  national  center  has  received  more  than 
$4.6  million  for  the  start-up  phase  of  its  operations. 

In  addition  to  working  with  EPA,  we  have  coordinated  the  re- 
search program  with  other  Federal  agencies  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Federal  Transit  Administration,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  fully  60  percent  of  the  support 
for  the  center  has  been  from  industry  and  local  government,  with 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  support  from  Federal  funds. 

We  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  this  facility  is  the  only 
EPA  certification  quality,  high-altitude,  large-engine  testing  facility 
in  the  world. 

The  national  center  working  closely  with  the  EPA  is  currently 
providing  the  first  engine  emission  data  measured  at  high  altitude 
for  diesel,  gasoline,  natural  gas,  propane  and  renewable,  fuel-pow- 
ered, heavy-duty  engines  and  vehicles. 

To  bring  us  to  full  operating  capacity  this  year,  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  requests  $1.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1995  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  the  National  High-Altitude 
Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  The 
funds  will  be  used  for  completion  of  second  engine  test  cell  and  for 
an  operating  fund  supplement  during  the  construction  period. 

With  completion  of  the  second  test  cell,  the  facility  will  be  able 
to  run  at  full  capacity  without  additional  Federal  funding. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  program.  With  your 
continued  support,  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and  this  national 
center  will  fulfill  its  mission  and  in  turn  meet  the  goal  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

by 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Kidnay 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Request  for  Continued  Funding 

on  behalf  of  the 

National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty 

Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1994  •  2:20  p.m. 
U.  S.  Capitol,  Room  H143 


Summary  of  the  Request 

This  testimony  is  offered  in  support  of  the  request  for  funding  from  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  for  $1.5  million  in  FY  1995  appropriation  for  the  National  High- 
Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  officially  designated  this  facility  as  the  National 
Center  as  called  for  by  Section  224(e)(2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-549  42  U.S.C.  7549). 

The  goal  of  the  National  Center  is  to  assist  EPA  and  other  federal  agencies  in 
meeting  the  national  directives  outlined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990, 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act  and  the  ISTEA 
legislation.  Specifically,  the  National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and 
Technology  Assessment  Center  is  assisting  the  federal  government  with  high  altitude 
research  investigations  for  engine  performance,  emissions  abatement  devices,  and 
alternative  fuels  emissions  testing. 

Name  and  Title  of  Witness 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Kidnay 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Action  Requested 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  requests  $1.5  million  in  FY  1995  funding  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for  the  National  High- Altitude,  Heavy- 
Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center. 

/ 
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I  am  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Kidnay,  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  at  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Stokes  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

I  am  here  to  seek  your  continued  support  for  the  efforts  to  improve  air  quality  in 
high  altitude  cities  including  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Santa  Fe,  Provo,  Albuquerque 
and  others  in  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  large  western  hemisphere  population  centers  such  as 
Mexico  City  and  Calgary.  These  metropohtan  areas  face  increased  health  risks  due  to 
severe  pollution  problems  associated  with  emissions  from  mobile  sources  including 
carbon  monoxide,  diesel  NO,  and  particulate  and  ozone  forming  hydrocarbon 
emissions.  Heavy  duty  engines  such  as  those  in  transit  buses  and  delivery  and 
garbage  trucks  are  major  contributors  to  these  pollution  problems.  In  fact,  studies 
are  indicating  that  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  particulates  from  diesels 
at  high  altitude  are  50%  to  70%  greater  than  those  measured  at  low  altitude  for 
the  same  engines.  Heavy  duty  engines  produce  about  50%  of  all  vehicle  NOg 
even  though  they  represent  only  10%  of  the  fleet 

Recognizing  the  increased  health  risks  to  high  altitude  communities.  Congress 
responded  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  by  authorizing  the  National 
High- Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  In  the 
spring  of  1991  the  EPA  designated  Colorado  School  of  Mines  as  this  National  Center. 
The  laboratory  began  to  perform  emissions  testing  of  vehicles  and  engines  in  August 
of  1993. 

The  National  Center  is  effectively  addressing  the  National  Air  Quality  needs 
clearly  defined  in  federal  laws,  including  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Energy  Policy  Act, 
the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act  and  the  ISTEA  legislation.  Collectively,  this 
legislation  requires  the  reduction  of  emissions  from  heavy  duty  engines  and  the 
widespread  implementation  of  domestic  and  renewable  alternative  fuels  in  the 
nation's  public  and  private  transportation  fleets. 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  is  pleased  to  report  more  than  $2,812,000  has 
been  raised  through  private  or  local  government  sources  to  begin  the  research 
program  to  supplement  the  $1,850,000  in  funds  received  through  EPA.  In  all,  the 
National  Center  has  received  $4,662,000  for  the  start-up  phase  of  its  operations. 
Continued  local  support  for  test  work  is  anticipated,  indicating  the  strong  industry 
commitment  to  this  program.  In  addition  to  working  with  EPA,  we  have  coordinated 
the  research  program  with  other  federal  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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We  believe  that  the  National  High  Altitude,  Heavy  Duty  Research  and 
Technology  Assessment  Center  has  been  very  responsible  in  raising  a  significant 
private  component  of  support  for  its  operation  as  a  supplement  to  the  important 
federal  support  which  we  are  requesting  here. 

This  facility  is  currently  the  only  EPA  certification  quality  high  altitude, 
large  engine  testing  facility  in  the  world.  The  large  engine  testing  facility  contains 
engine  and  vehicle  testing  systems  which  are  suitable  for  measuring  emissions  from 
engines  fueled  with  diesel,  gasoline  and  alternative  fuels,  including  alcohols,  natural 
gas  and  propane.  All  test  work  is  performed  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Code  of 
Regulations.  All  work  is  documented  and  validated  in  accordance  with  a  Quality 
Assurance  Plan  approved  by  EPA.  All  emissions  measurements  are  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  EPA  and  engine  manufacturers  certification  laboratories. 

The  National  Center,  working  closely  with  EPA,  is  currently  providing  the 
first  engine  emission  data  measured  at  high  altitude  for  diesel,  gasoline,  natural 
gas,  propane  and  renewable  fuel  powered  heavy  duty  engines  and  vehicles. 

The  National  Center  and  EPA's  technical  staff,  has  also  conducted  significant 
research  toward  est£d)lishing  a  high  altitude  heavy  duty  engine  emission  data  base. 
Working  from  this  base,  data  collected  can  be  directly  compared  with  data  collected 
on  the  same  engines  at  low  altitude.  Some  specific  research  results  are  as  follows: 

~  High  altitude  areas  are  especially  plagued  by  carbon  monoxide  and  fine 
particulate  pollution.  At  the  present  time,  three  diesel  engines  have  been 
characterized.  Test  results  show  that  particulate  matter  and  carbon 
monoxide  increase  by  50%  to  70%  over  that  emitted  from  the  same 
engines  at  low  altitude. 

~  Evaluation  of  the  impact  of  bus  weight  on  emissions  by  the  Central  Business 
District  Cycle  has  been  completed. 

~  Evaluation  of  the  emissions  from  a  mini-fleet  of  RTD  buses  by  chassis 
dynamometer  and  the  Central  Business  District  Bus  Cycle  is  underway. 

~  Comparison  of  emissions  from  biodiesel  and  number  2  diesel  fuels  by  mass 
spectrometry  has  been  completed  with  National  Renewable  Energy 
Laboratory. 

~  Development  of  ethyl-isopropyl  ether  as  a  cost  competitive  ethanol  based 
replacement  for  MTBE  is  being  studied. 
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The  fiscal  year  1995  program  of  work  calls  for  continued  aggressive  activities 
for  engine  improvements,  abatement  devices,  including  catalysts  and  traps  and 
alternative  fuels  testing.  Also,  since  diesel  fueled  trucks  and  buses  are  responsible 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  mobile  source  nitrogen  oxide  and  particulate 
emissions,  the  development  of  a  data  base  and  appropriate  engine  technology 
modifications  is  critical  to  mitigating  unacceptable  levels  of  these  pollutants  at 
high  altitude. 

To  ask  your  assistance  by  bringing  the  National  Center  up  to  full  operating 
capacity  this  year,  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  requests  $1.5  million  in  FY1995 
funding  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for  the  National 
High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  The 

fiinds  will  be  used  for  completion  of  the  second  test  cell  and  for  an  operating  fund 
supplement  during  the  construction  period.  With  completion  of  this  second  test  cell 
the  facility  will  be  able  to  run  at  full  capacity  without  additional  federal  funds. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty 
Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  With  your  support  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  and  this  National  Center  will  fulfill  its  mission  and,  in  turn,  meet  the 
goal  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  developing  the  methods  to  "protect  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  air  resources." 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

With  the  advent  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
we  foresee  increased  traffic  patterns  between  Mexico  and  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  You  have  cited  in  your  testimony  pollution 
problems  not  only  in  the  U.S.  proper  but  Mexico  City  and  Calgary. 

Mr.  KiDNAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  How  do  you  anticipate  that — because  we  know  there 
is  going  to  be  increased  traffic  and  therefore  increased  emissions — 
we  could  best  rectify  these  kinds  of  problems,  given  the  research 
that  the  school  has? 

Mr.  KiDNAY.  The  facility  we  have  serves  a  dual  purpose.  It  is  a 
test  facility  and  also  a  research  facility,  and  we  are  in  a  position 
to  do  both  testing  and  research  for  anybody  that  wishes  to  use  our 
services,  and  this  includes  places  like  Calgary  or  Mexico  City  which 
is,  as  you  very  well  know,  is  one  of  the  most  polluted  areas  around. 
Of  course,  they  are  at  approximately  the  same  altitude  as  Denver 
where  our  facility  is  located. 

So  we  feel  especially  with  the  advent  of  NAFTA  that  we  will 
have  closer  regulations  with  the  Mexican  government  and  industry 
in  Mexico,  and  will  be  able  to  assist  them  quite  a  little  bit  in  help- 
ing them  with  their  problems  at  the  same  time  we  are  solving  our 
own. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  might  be  aware  that  there  is  a  North  American 
Development  Bank  that  is  a  part  of  the  agreement  that  is  designed 
specifically  to  finance  the  infrastructure  development  to  address 
water  problems  or  air  pollution  and  other  toxic  effects  of  pollution 
within  the  NAFTA  agreement.  Have  you  looked  at  that  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  capitalization  for  the  kind  of  work  you  may  do  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  KiDNAY.  We  have  not  done  that  yet.  We  have  had  three  dele- 
gations from  Mexico  City  in  the  last  year  visiting  the  school,  but 
these  have  been  at  the  present  time  mostly  informal  relations.  We 
had  not  tried  to  formalize  our  relations,  nor  have  we  sought  addi- 
tional funding  at  the  present  time.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of 
completing  the  facility  and  getting  up  to  full  speed,  and  I  think 
once  we  have  done  that,  then  we  will  be  looking  for  these  other  op- 
portunities. 

Mr.  Torres.  Doctor,  I  have  no  further  questions.  I  very  much 
thank  you  for  being  here  with  us  today  and  providing  us  with  this 
very  in-depth  analysis  and  report  on  the  work  of  the  school. 

Mr.  KiDNAY.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  and  time. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

MICHAEL  S.  BRINK,  AMVETS 
JIM  MAGILL,  VFW 
RICHARD  SHULTZ,  DAV 
RUSSELL  MANK,  PVA 

Mr.  Torres.  Gentlemen,  good  afternoon.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  you 
all  here.  Mr.  Brink.  Mr.  Magill. 
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Mr.  Shultz.  And  Mr.  Mank. 

Gentlemen,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  I  want  to  invite  the 
four  of  you  to  testify  this  afternoon.  We  have  your  statements  for 
the  record  and  you  should  be  assured  that  they  will  be  printed  as 
such  in  the  record.  If  you  would  please  summarize  your  statements. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  testify  in  the  order  that 
I  introduced  you,  Mr.  Brink  being  the  first  for  testimony. 

Mr.  Brink.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Each  year  that  we  have  done  this  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  com- 
munity, this  year  the  independent  budget  calls  for  almost  $42  bil- 
lion for  VA,  and  the  President  of  course  has  requested  about  $38 
billion.  To  put  that  in  perspective,  a  million  dollars  these  days  buys 
about  5,000  outpatient  visits. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  is  I  will  cover  the  cemetery  portion 
with  some  very  brief  exhibits,  then  the  DAV  and  PVA  will  take  the 
medical  care  and  VFW  will  handle  the  construction. 

I  will  like  to  make  five  points  about  the  cemetery  system.  Contin- 
ued underfunding  has  not  allowed  the  system  to  provide  sufficient 
number  of  national  cemeteries  within  reasonable  commuting  dis- 
tance to  most  veterans. 

Second,  the  VA  needs  to  distribute  its  cemetery  facilities  in  a  bet- 
ter manner.  Unfortunately,  OMB  has  put  a  stop  to  previous  VA 
policy  of  75  miles,  having  an  open  cemetery  within  five  miles  and 
three  quarters  of  veterans. 

Third,  the  VA  has  a  real  serious  equipment  backlog.  They  have 
currently  over  $6  million  in  old  equipment,  over  half  of  which  is 
five  years  beyond  replacement. 

Fourth,  the  infrastructure  is  badly  in  need  of  replacement  in 
maintenance.  NCS  has  over  100  miles  of  roads  to  maintain.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  on  the  historic  register  and  we  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  somehow  fix  the  dichotomy  between  a  building  being  on 
the  National  Historic  Register  and  having  preservation  require- 
ments, to  figure  a  way  out  of  this  mess,  because  it  is  costing  the 
cemetery  system  a  lot  of  money  to  take  care  of  those  facilities, 
which  if  they  don't,  look  very  inappropriate  in  a  national  memorial. 

Lastly,  the  growth  of  the  workload  overall  in  the  cemetery  sys- 
tem is  far  outpacing  the  resources,  and  we  are  recommending  an 
additional  250  FTE  for  the  cemetery  system  this  year,  with  a  total 
of  1,405  overall.  So  to  summarize,  $81  million  and  1,405  FTE. 

We  would  like  to  see  accelerated  planning  and  construction  of 
new  cemeteries,  and  transfer  of  $2  million  from  State  grants  to 
construction  to  help  them  get  over  the  hump  they  are  facing  in  the 
area.  Eliminate  the  equipment  backlog  and  resolve  the  dilemma  be- 
tween repair  or  demolition  of  historic  buildings. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  AMVETS  would  like  to  thank  you  for  requesting  our  views  on  VA's 
budgetary  needs.  And  once  again,  we  are  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Independent  Budget  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  with  die  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

This  is  the  eighth  year  the  veterans  service  organizations  have  presented  the  Independent 
Budget  to  Congress  as  our  assessment  of  what  VA  needs  to  accomplish  its  mission.  We  were 
asked  to  comment  on  the  administration's  request,  but  unfortunately,  we  must  limit  those 
comments  because  of  the  very  short  time  between  its  submission  and  this  hearing. 

As  in  the  past,  each  VSO  has  conu-ibuted  a  major  section  of  the  Independent  Budget. 
DAV  develops  the  GOE  and  Benefits  section  of  the  Independent  Budget,  while  PVA  authors  the 
Medical  Programs  section  which  addresses  the  VA  medical  care  system,  its  research  program  and 
other  medical  accounts.  VFW  builds  the  Construction  Programs  section  and  AMVETS  develops 
recommendations  for  the  National  Cemetery  System  section.  Each  organization  will  comment 
on  its  section. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  issue  in  VA's  future  is  the  initial  employee  reductions  being 
made  to  meet  VA's  share  of  the  National  Performance  Review  goals.  Over  the  next  five  years, 
the  administration  proposes  to  cut  nearly  27,000  employees  from  VA's  payroll.  At  a  time  when 
VA  must  transition  from  a  government-funded  health  care  provider  (and  all  its  attendant 
baggage),  VA  must  now  accomplish  a  radical  shift  in  culture  and  operating  practices  to  compete 
for  veterans'  health  care  dollars.  To  downsize  the  workforce  and  at  the  same  time  remake  VA 
in  the  image  of  a  private  sector  provider  may  be  asking  too  much  -  despite  all  good  intentions 
of  VA  management. 

To  ensure  adequate  medical  care,  AMVETS  national  resolutions  call  for  a  separate 
appropriations  committee  dedicated  solely  to  VA  funding  matters.  Next,  AMVETS  calls  for 
funding  VA  medical  care  benefits  from  mandatory  spending  accounts.  We  realize  that  enlarging 
entitlement  spending  is  not  popular  politically,  but  it  is  illogical  to  provide  an  entitlement,  and 
fund  the  staff  that  delivers  those  benefits  from  discretionary  accounts. 

We  also  call  for  improvement  of  substance  abuse  and  PTSD  treatment  as  well  as 
improvement  of  adult  day  care  and  Alzheimer's  disease  programs.  The  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  and  their  families  are  suffering  from  a  yet-poorly-understood  syndrome  and  VA  must 
get  to  the  root  causes  regardless  of  origin.  We  thank  this  committee  for  the  efforts  you  have 
made  on  their  behalf.  Finally,  we  call  for  extension  of  VA  care  to  veterans  exposed  to  foreign 
nuclear  tests. 
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To  accomplish  these  goals,  as  well  as  those  enumerated  in  the  legislative  portion  of  the 
Independent  Budget,  we  fully  support  funding  VA  medical  care  in  the  amount  of  $20.1  billion. 
That  is  $3.7  billion  above  the  level  requested  by  the  president. 

As  with  medical  care,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  fund  entitlement  programs  administered 
by  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration  from  non-mandatory  spending  accounts.  We  fully 
support  restoration  of  burial  and  plot  allowances  to  their  pre-OBRA  90  levels  and  instituting 
regular  increases  to  account  for  inflation.  To  accomplish  these  and  other  legislative  provisions 
contained  in  the  Independent  Budget,  AMVETS  fully  supports  $193  billion  for  VBA  programs. 
TTie  president  has  requested  $19.5  billion.  Construction  is  always  a  popular  topic  on  the  Hill. 
This  year  the  Independent  Budget  calls  for  $933  million  to  replace  or  modernize  VA  facilities  that 
no  longer  conform  to  safety  or  community  standards.  We  note  the  emphasis  on  renovation  vice 
new  construction.  It  is  time  to  admit  that  of  all  the  resources  available  to  VA,  the  least  important 
-  in  terms  of  veterans  health  care  -  is  the  physical  plant.  VA  must  stop  thinking  of  itself  as  a 
collection  of  buildings,  and  while  doctors  and  nurses  and  patients  need  safe,  modern  facilities  to 
conduct  their  business,  there  is  no  magic  in  ownership.  AMVETS  is  convinced  that  continuing 
to  define  VA  medical  care  in  terms  of  maintaining  and  enlarging  its  current  inventory  of  medical 
centers  will  only  cripple  VA's  ability  to  survive. 

As  an  example  of  the  direction  VA  must  move  to  make  itself  more  available  to  veterans, 
we  applaud  VA's  recent  initiative  in  northeastern  Texas  to  provide  health  care  at  contracted 
outpatient  facilities  now  affiliated  widi  VAMC  Amarillo.  If  VA  must  become  more  grassroots- 
oriented  to  survive  -  and  it  must  -  AMVETS  urges  Congress  to  provide  -  even  mandate  -  a 
greatly  increased  reliance  on  a  network  of  local  providers.  Accomplishing  that,  VA  will  be  able 
to  improve  and  expand  its  core  business  of  the  very  special  medical  treatment  they  do  so  well. 

The  National  Cemetery  System 

The  National  Cemetery  System  has  its  origins  in  the  Civil  War  when  President  Lincoln 
signed  legislation  formally  establishing  national  cemeteries  for  "soldiers  who  die  in  the  service  of 
the  country."  Initijilly,  the  government  established  cemeteries  in  areas  that  were  the  sites  of 
significant  Civil  War  battles,  such  as  Antietam,  Maryland,  or  near  large  military  bases,  hospitals, 
or  POW  camps  such  as  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Over  the  years,  Congress  increased  the  eligibility  for  burial  in  national  cemeteries,  and 
various  government  agencies  had  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  growing  number  of 
cemeteries  established  to  accommodate  veterans  of  subsequent  conflicts.  In  1920,  Congress 
passed  legislation  that  entitled  all  who  died  in  the  service  at  any  time  to  free  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery.    Shortly  after  World  War  II,  Congress  set  the  general  eligibility  rules  entitling  those 
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who  died  in  service,  those  who  received  an  honorable  discharge  as  well  as  the  widows,  widowers 
or  minor  children  of  an  entitled  veteran  to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery.  In  1993,  Congress 
extended  the  benefit  to  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  who  were  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits. 

From  the  first  12  sites  established  in  1862,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  system  has 
grown  to  a  network  of  1 14  cemeteries  and  34  soldiers  plots  and  memorial  areas.  Other 
cemeteries,  such  as  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Gettysburg  are  still  the  responsibility  of  the 
Army  or  the  National  Park  Service. 

In  addition  to  providing  burial  space,  VA  also  provides  grave  markers  headstones, 
Presidential  Memorial  Certificates  (when  requested)  and  grants  to  states  wishing  to  establish  new 
or  improve  existing  state  veterans  cemeteries. 

Today,  the  authors  of  the  Independent  Budget  view  the  National  Cemetery  System  with 
both  pride  and  concern  -  pride  in  the  historically  fine  job  VA  has  done  to  maintain  the  system 
as  national  shrines;  concern  about  the  future  of  the  system.  Our  concern  can  be  described  in  two 
phrases  -  static  (at  best)  resources,  and  peaking  demand. 

Of  the  114  cemeteries,  only  59  remain  open  to  initial  casket  burial.  The  remaining  55 
are  either  closed  to  all  burials  or  open  only  to  cremations  and  second  family  member  casket 
interments.  Today  VA  maintains  nearly  2.1  million  graves  plus  another  150,000 
cremains/columbaria  on  10,000  acres  of  cemetery  space  split  evenly  between  developed  and 
undeveloped  land.  There  are  currently  about  273,000  available  casket,  cremains-in-ground  and 
columbaria  gravesites  available  on  developied  land  and  VA  estimates  room  for  another  1 .7  million 
gravesites  in  its  undeveloped  property. 

The  IBVSO's  see  several  issues  facing  the  National  Cemetery  System.  First,  the  continued 
underfunding  of  NCS  programs  has  not  allowed  NCS  to  expand  its  system  to  provide  sufficient 
national  cemeteries  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  to  most  veterans.  Underfunding  may 
well  have  created  a  suppressed  demand  for  benefits  that  could  overtax  the  system's  ability  to 
respond  in  a  timely  fashion.  Annual  appropriations  have  remained  nearly  constant  and  the 
system  cannot  continue  to  absorb  the  negative  effects  of  flat  funding  and  increased  demand 
without  degrading  the  level  of  service  and  the  high  standards  to  which  national  cemeteries  must 
be  maintained. 

Second,  VA  will  need  more  space  and  a  better  distribution  of  facilities.  It  is  evident  the 
location  of  the  cemeteries  projected  to  be  open  after  the  year  2000  will  not  provide  a  burial  site 
that  is  reasonably  convenient  to  many  veterans  and  their  families.  OMB  has  shelved  VA's 
previous  policy  of  developing  new  sites  to  achieve  an  open  cemetery  within  75  miles  of  75%  of 
veterans,  but  has  decided  to  allow  VA  to  pursue  planning  for  new  cemeteries  around  Albany, 
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Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Dallas.  Since  it  now  takes  10  years  to  plan,  build  and  open  a  new 
cemetery,  VA  faces  an  uphill  battle  to  meet  the  approaching  peak  demand  and  must  immediately 
pursue  appropriations  for  any  new  sites.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  VA  now  has  space  for  less  than 
2  million  veterans  in  all  the  developed  and  undeveloped  space  it  now  owns.  VA  statistics  show 
the  median  age  of  all  veterans  to  be  nearly  56  years  with  the  World  War  II  population  now  in 
its  70's.  The  next  large  veteran  population  bulge  -  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  -  is  reaching  the  mid- 
forties.  Consequently,  the  total  number  of  veterans  65  and  older  will  peak  at  over  9  million  in 
1999  and  again  in  2015  at  over  8.6  million.  Historically,  about  10%  of  veterans  opt  for  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery  and  spouses  usually  choose  interment  with  the  veteran.  With  the  recent 
addition  of  a  large  number  of  new  beneficiaries  as  a  result  of  the  entidement  of  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  retirees,  it  is  dear  VA  will  face  a  sharp  increase  in  demand  for  burial  benefits  over 
the  next  several  years. 

A  related  issue  is  the  improvement  of  the  VA  grant  program  to  state  veterans  cemeteries. 
While  our  strong  support  for  this  highly  cost-effective  program  does  not  imply  support  for  shifting 
the  respwnsibility  from  the  federal  government  to  the  states,  the  IBVSO's  recognize  and  appreciate 
states'  willingness  to  recognize  their  veterans. 

Third,  VA  faces  a  serious  equipment  backlog.  NCS  currently  has  over  S6  million  in  old 
equipment  -  over  50%  of  which  was  5  years  beyond  replacement  age  in  1990.  With  looming 
FTEX  cuts,  modem  equipment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  timely  interments  and  maintain 
cemetery  grounds  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Fourth,  NCS'  infirastructure  is  badly  in  need  of  maintenance.  Recent  extreme  weather  and 
natural  disasters  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  caused  unanticipated  damage  to  many 
cemeteries  that  create  funding  requirements  beyond  the  normal  maintenance  cycle. 
In  addition  to  a  hundred  miles  of  aging  roads  in  need  of  upkeep,  many  of  cemetery  system 
buildings  are  on  historic  registers,  which  prevent  these  structures  from  being  razed  despite  being 
in  a  rundown  -  and  sometimes  dangerous  -  condition.  While  the  IBVSO's  supp>ort  preservation 
of  historic  landmarks  whenever  possible,  such  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  must  not  come  at 
the  expense  of  keeping  burial  grounds  in  top  condition  and  timely  service.  Congress  must  give 
serious  attention  to  funding  NCS  for  renovation  of  its  historic  buildings  or  provide  relief  from 
statutory  historic  preservation  requirements. 

Fifth,  the  growth  of  the  workload  cannot  be  allowed  to  outpace  resources.  As  a  result  of 
chronic  underfunding,  the  effect  of  flat  funding  rates  have  been  difficult  in  terms  of  cemetery 
workload  vs.  cemetery  employees.  The  authors  of  the  IB  estimate  a  250  FTEIE  shortfall  for  NCS. 
We  urge  Congress  and  the  administration  to  resist  the  urge  to  shift  equipment  funds  to  personnel 
accounts  to  make  up  the  deficit.   Rather,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  and  the  administration 
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to  adequately  fund  both  accounts.    This  year  we  recommend  an  additional  90  FTEE  as  an 
incremental  increase  towards  filling  personnel  requirements. 

Finally,  the  IBVSO's  recommend  accelerated  deployment  of  the  Burial  Operations 
Support  System  (BOSS).  This  system  will  allow  cemetery  directors  to  keep  up-to-date  information 
on  operations  and  automate  authorization  of  burial  benefits.  It  will  also  help  ease  the  FTEE 
shortage  at  field  sites. 

There  are  now  over  2  million  veterans  and  their  family  members  interred  in  VA's  national 
cemetery  system.  To  ensure  proper  maintenance  and  the  park-like  beauty  of  these  national 
shrines  and  timely  response  to  request  for  burial  benefits,  the  IBVSO's  recomrxiend  a  total  budget 
of  $81  million  and  1405  FTEE.  While  this  is  an  inaease  over  last  year's  appropriation,  in  terms 
of  actual  dollars,  it  is  a  small  price  to  retain  the  highest  quality  service  to  those  veterans  receiving 
the  nation's  final  symbol  of  gratitude. 
Recommendations: 

•Accelerate  planning  and  construction  of  new  cemeteries; 
•Fully  fund  FTEE  requirements; 
•Eliminate  equipment  backlog; 
•Resolve  the  repair/demolition  dilemma  for  historic  buildings; 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  AMVETS  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  interest  all  of  you  take  in  veterans  programs.  We  at  this  table  are  honored  to 
represent  all  veterans,  not  just  those  on  our  membership  rolls,  and  we  take  pride  in  the  title 
veteran  -  a  title  acquired  not  by  accident  of  birth,  but  by  honorable  service  in  war  and  peace. 
That  completes  our  testimony. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Magill. 

Mr.  Magill.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  historically  taken  on  the  con- 
struction aspect,  and  this  is  what  I  will  address.  The  independent 
budget  group  is  basically  committed  to  eligibility  reform  and  also 
for  VA  to  be  prepared  in  the  likelihood  that  the  national  health 
care  reform  will  take  place.  We  have  very  many  concerns  as  to  the 
fact  that  we  don't  believe  VA  is  ready  for  this  as  far  as  their  phys- 
ical plan  is  concerned. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the  construc- 
tion management  office  of  VA  is  the  coordination  of  the  mission 
and  program  planning  facilities  and  the  facility  development  pro- 
gram. We  believe  that  the  facility  development  program  should  be 
discontinued  until  VA  and  the  national  health  care  plan  is  adopted. 

We  think  VA  and  Congress  are  likely  to  commit  an  inappropriate 
structure  from  plans  based  on  the  present  delivery  of  the  system. 
For  example,  a  hospital  is  likely  to  be  authorized  and  it  wouldn't 
be  activated  until  probably  2002,  2005.  At  that  particular  point, 
what  the  population  is  and  where  it  is  constructed  may  not  be  to 
the  best  benefit  of  the  veterans.  So  this  is  something  that  I  think 
VA  is  going  to  have  to  look  at  very,  very  closely  in  Congress. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  very  briefly  highlight  what  we  are 
asking  for  in  the  major  construction  and  minor  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  independent  budget  recommends  $294  million  for  the  major 
construction  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1995.  The  bulk  of  the 
independent  budget  is  for  outpatient  clinics  and  nursing  home  clin- 
ics. We  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  crucial  aspect  of  the  long-term 
care  for  VA.  We  also  are  very  much  concerned  about  replacement 
and  modernization  costs. 

As  you  know,  VA  hospitals  are  extremely  old,  to  be  honest  with 
you,  and  in  order  for  VA  to  compete  with  the  national  health  care 
plan  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  modernized.  We  also  think  that 
leasing  is  an  example  that  should  be  taken  to  VA  instead  of  con- 
structing new.  We  think  VA  should  look  into  that  and  not  commit 
for  the  long  term  but  for  a  leasing  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  minor  construction,  that  starts  on  page  10.  We 
are  recommending  the  $412  million  appropriation,  and  again,  this 
reflects  the  growing  concern  for  the  updating  and  repair  and  repair 
needs. 

Another  area  that  I  think  should  be  addressed  is  we  recommend 
$80  million  from  the  minor  construction  to  convert  unused  and 
unneeded  hospital  beds  to  long-care  nursing  home  beds.  This  is  an 
area  again  where  VA  is  going  to  be  very  pressed  to  care  for  the 
aging  veteran  population. 

This  concludes  my  oral  remarks  inasmuch  as  you  have  the  state- 
ment and  you  have  got  the  independent  budget  in  its  entirety. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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JAMES  N.  MAGILL,  DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE 

VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  and  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WITH  RESPECT  TO 

FY  "95  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  APPROPRL\TIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  MAY  3, 1994 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

The  VFW  is  appreciative  for  being  invited  to  participate  in  this  morning's 
hearing  on  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Fiscal  Year  1995  appropriation.  The 
VFW  is  again  proud  to  be  a  co-author  of  the  veterans  Independent  Budget  (IB)  and,  as  in 
the  past,  our  contribution  lies  in  the  construaion  aspect  of  this  document.  Therefore, 
this  statement  by  the  VFW  will  concentrate  on  the  VA's  construaion  program. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  VFW  is  committed  to  reforming  the  VA's  eligibility 
criteria  for  those  receiving  health  care  at  VA  medical  facilities,  and  the  likelihood  that 
some  form  of  national  health  care  will  be  implemented,  we  are  particularly  concerned 
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that  VA  have  physical  capabihties  of  providing  care  to  an  expanded  veteran  population 
and  be  competitive  with  respect  to  a  national  health  care  program. 

Meeting  The  Challenge 

The  VA  construction  program  was  re-organized  in  FY  1994  as  a  result  of 
internal  and  external  critiques.  Most  of  the  program  was  assigned  to  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  (VHA)  creating  an  Associate  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
Construction  Management  (AsCMD  for  CM)  and  assigning  some  functions  to  the 
Associate  Chief  Medical  Directors  for  Operations  and  Resource  Management.  This 
organizational  change  has  resulted  in  functional  CM  teams  ready  to  respond  to  local 
and  facility  director  needs.  A  specific  team  is  assigned  for  VBA  and  National  Cemetery 
Service  requirements.  Streamlining  will  allow  VA  to  reduce  authorized  full-time 
equivalent  employees  from  314  to  249;  VA  has  already  accomplished  half  of  the 
reduction.  However,  no  staff  reductions  were  taken  in  the  functions  assigned  to 
Operations  and  Resource  Management. 

CM  currently  supervises  $3.8  billion  worth  of  construction  projects.  It  has 
embarked  on  a  philosophy  of  customer  service.  Central  to  the  adaptation  of  this 
philosophy  is  the  development  of  a  total  quahty  projea  concept  which  emphasizes 
"partnering",  a  system  DoD  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  use  to  work  more  effectively 
between  field  and  CM  staff.  CM  is  also  delegating  more  of  its  construction  efforts  to 
field  managers  and  staff.  The  IBVSOs  support  these  changes. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  develop  a  seamless  time  line  from  design  to 
construction.  The  IBVSOs  applaud  such  efforts.  To  the  extent  VA  can  reduce  the 
design  to  move-in  timeline  to  five  years  or  less,  funds  will  be  saved  and  veterans  better 
served.  The  current  plan  of  beginning  design  with  35-percent  of  funding,  stopping. 
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and  waiting  for  additional  funding  tends  to  reduce  quality  and  increase  costs.  Medical 
administration  executives  consider  that  a  facility  which  requires  more  than  five  years 
from  design  to  move-in  is  obsolete  on  activation. 

Medical  facility  personnel  have  been  trained  in  construction  project 
supervision.  The  program,  however,  was  only  about  three  hours  in  length.  The 
Independent  Budget  co-authors  believe  at  least  a  one  week  program  should  be  offered  to 
appropriate  staff  in  each  designated  veterans  service  area. 

A  policy  memorandum  is  awaiting  approval  to  delegate  authority  to  facility 
directors  to  lease  up  to  10,000  square  feet  of  space,  at  up  to  $300,000  cost,  to  meet 
outpatient  clinic  needs.  Should  the  Secretary  grant  such  authority,  faciUty  directors 
will  have  more  control  in  meeting  their  patients  needs  for  accessible  ambulatory  care, 
better  positioning  facilities  to  compete  as  health  care  reform  is  implemented. 

Additional  Management  Improvements  Needed 

The  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  (NIBS)  carried  out  a  review  of  the 
CM  program  at  the  request  of  the  Department.  Several  issues  in  VA  Cost  and 
Standards  Study,  Phase  II,  Jime  17,  1993,  bear  emphasis.  The  IBVSOs  beUeve  additional 
studies  should  be  carried  out  by  VA  staff  or  under  leadership  of  NEBS: 

•Construaion  Management's  re-organization  is  imperfett.  Elements  that  were 
delegated  to  Resources  Management  in  the  reorganization  should  be  returned  to 
CM.  CM  and  Resources  Management  often  reach  contradiaory  decisions  on 
projects,  equipment,  or  appropriation  issues.  Resources  Management  sets 
policies  which  directly  impact  construction  costs,  but  only  CM  is  held 
accountable  for  cost.  Returning  some  Resources  Management  functions  to  CM 
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would  allow  for  better  coordination  of  the  two  offices'  funaions  and  allow 
further  staff  reduaions  by  eliminating  overlap. 

•VA  designs  to  the  highest  level  of  architecture  and  engineering.     For  example, 
VA  designs  require  that  all  rooms  be  handicap  accessible.  This  standard  far 
exceeds  guidelines  for  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  for  general 
purpose  hospitals  and  long-term  care  faciUties.  Only  rehabilitation  facilities 
require  such  a  stringent  code.  VA  could  realize  cost  savings  by  applying  the 
appropriate  ADA  guidelines  to  its  facihties  or  by  setting  a  higher  standard  only 
when  necessiuted  by  the  facihty's  user  population. 

VA  also  applies  natural  hazard  mitigation  standards  differently  than  the  private 
health  sector.    The  latter  designs  and  builds  for  protection  of  life.  VA  designs 
for  continued  operational  capability— a  much  more  costly  venture.  VA  has 
developed  its  own  seismic  standards;  whenever  a  state  has  higher  standards,  VA 
uses  those.  Planning  and  apphcation  of  natural  hazard  mitigation  codes  should 
be  better  coordinated  on  a  priority  basis  with  the  VA  National  Health  Care 
Plan  (VANHCP). 

•VA's  Hospital  Building  System  (VAHBS)  has  been  criticized  as  cost-additive 
for  years.  NIBS  could  not  reach  a  definitive  answer  in  its  evaluation,  but  cast 
some  doubt  on  the  process.  VAHBS  has  been  most  severely  reproached  for  its 
extensive  use  of  interstitial  space  which  adds  to  initial  cost.  Under  the 
leadership  of  NIBS,  an  external  group  should  vahdate  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
VAHBS.  The  IBVSOs  also  believe  the  VAHBS  study  should  arrive  at  a  life- 
cycle  for  such  facihties  as  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  clinics,  administrative 
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offices  (VBA).  Establishing  life-cycles  for  major  delivery  components  allows 
VA  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  building  for  100  years. 

A  study  should  also  further  identify  those  services  appropriately  "in  an 
envelope"  using  interstitial  space  and  those  services  not  requiring  it.  Designs 
must  be  flexible  to  respond  to  future  needs  and  technological  advances. 
However,  services  using  interstitial  space  should  have  reasonable  expeaations 
for  long-term  expansion  and  be  able  to  clearly  validate  their  need  to  justify  the 
additional  costs. 

Thi.  nn^nma  nf  FY  '95 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  facing  CM  is  the  coordination  of  mission 
and  program  planning  for  facilities  and  the  Facihty  Development  Program  (FDP). 
IBVSOs  continue  to  believe  the  FDP  program  should  be  discontinued  until  the  VA 
National  Health  Care  Plan  is  adopted  and  specific  missions  and  types  of  facilities 
within  the  VA  system's  health  plans  are  determined.  VA  and  Congress  are  likely  to 
commit  to  an  inappropriate  structure  from  plans  based  on  the  present  deUvery  system 
and  mission  if  the  current  FDP  remains  in  place.  For  example,  a  hospital  authorized  in 
FY  1995  may  not  be  activated  until  2001  or  2002.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  a  hospital 
with  too  many  beds  and  support  services.  The  U.S.  already  has  too  many  hospitals 
and  too  many  beds.  VA  should  not  compound  the  problem. 

If  VHA  is  to  be  competitive  in  health  care  reform,  it  must  praaice  acute  and 
some  extended  care  medicine  as  the  private  seaor  does— substituting  more  appropriate 
care  in  community  and  ambulatory  care  settings  for  inpatient  care.  The  Independent 
Budget  co-authors  believe  VHA  needs  to  begin  extensive  primary  care  outreach 
through  more  remote  and  satelhte  clinics  in  this  fiscal  year  and  in  FY  1995.  In  the 
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short-run,  clinic  activities  must  move  closer  to  patients  and  potential  patients.  In 
keeping  with  the  government's  "one  stop  service"  concept  the  IBVSOs  believe  some 
primary  care  clinics  should  be  sited  contiguous  to  or  within  veterans  outreach  centers 
(or  "vet"  centers).  Expanding  leasing  authority  is  an  essential,  immediate  need  to  allow 
VHA  to  reconfigure  its  delivery  system  expeditiously.  In  certain  situations  with 
smaller  veteran  xiser  populations  far  from  VA  facilities,  VA  hospital  directors  should 
be  granted  authority  to  contraa  with  private  sector  providers. 

The  present  outreach  and  community  clinic  criteria  in  VA's  facihty  sizing 
model  need  to  be  reviewed  to  determine  if  distance  and  travel  time  from  home  to  care 
site  are  too  great.  The  VA's  two  hour  driving  time  criterion  is  not  competitive  with 
the  30  minute  criterion  established  in  other  proposals.  Ultimately,  enactment  of 
legislation  for  both  national  health  care  reform  and  VA  eligibility  expansions  will 
facilitate  a  more  realistic  approach  to  setting  priorities  for  future  construction  projects 
for  the  system. 

VA  should  also  revise  its  planning  models  and  guidelines  to  accoimt  for  veteran 
demographics.    Current  and  future  populations'  needs  should  determine  system 
priorities  and  the  allocation  of  construction  resources.  Added  emphasis  should  be 
given  for  care  of  special  populations:  those  with  spinal  cord  dysfunaion,  PTSD  and 
other  psycho-social  problems,  blind  veterans  and  nursing  home  residents.  Where 
current  and  future  population  is  declining,  the  strategic  and  facility  development  plans 
must  include  alternatives  to  provide  needed  care  in  different  settings  or  organizations. 
The  IBVSOs  recommend  revisions  to  strategic  planning  models  and  FDPs  be  started 
now,  and  completed  as  soon  after  legislative  decisions  on  health  care  reform  are 
accomplished. 
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FY  '95  Appropriation 

The  IBVSOs  are  aware  that  the  Administration  has  proposed  a  five  year 
"appropriated"  construaion  appropriation  plan  with  annual  targets  of,  on  averse, 
$165  million  per  year  for  major  construction  starting  with  FY  1995  and  ending  with 
FY  1999;  the  plan  proposes  average  targets  for  VA  Major  Construrtion  to  be  $175 
million  per  year  after  FY  1997.  Minor  construction  appropriations  will  average  $154 
million  per  year  over  the  same  time  period. 

The  Administration  plans  to  use  money  from  the  investment  fund,  a  fund 
proposed  by  the  American  Health  Security  Act,  to  supplement  resources  for 
construction  projects  needed  to  improve  the  infrastructure.  Because  the  legislation 
which  contains  the  investment  fund  has  yet  to  be  enacted,  the  IBVSOs  consider 
assurance  of  receiving  it  to  rest  on  a  tenuous  base.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ill-fated 
Economic  Stimulus  Package,  desperately  needed  correction  of  infrastructure 
deficiencies  is  held  hostage  to  an  tmcertain  date.  Because  VA  has  committed  its  limited 
construaion  funds  to  building  or  replacing  hospitals,  if  funds  are  not  made  available 
from  the  investment  fund,  it  will  not  be  until  FY  1998  that  construaion  funds  are 
available  for  outpatient,  infrastructure  improvements  and  other  needs.  The  IBVSOs 
consider  the  high  priority  of  new  hospital  construaion  and  replacement  problematic. 
It  prevents  resources  from  moving  to  primary  care  and  its  support  at  a  most  crucial 
time.  Emphasis  on  primary  care,  remodeling  hospital  beds  to  nursing  home  care  and 
correaion  of  infrastructure  should  be  the  highest  priorities  and  projects  should  be 
funded  immediately.  Unless  this  happens,  VHA  cannot  effeaively  compete  in  any 
kind  of  health  care  reform.  VA's  need  for  enhanced  outpatient  and  extended  care 
facilities  and  improvements  in  infrastructure  far  outweigh  the  need  for  additional 
hospital  beds. 
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If  VA  decides  that  there  is  a  significant  need  for  new  hospital  beds,  it  should 
consider  different  alternatives  to  new  construaion  to  create  them.  Existing  VA 
hospitals  have  empty  and  unused  beds  which  could  be  activated—a  least  one  hospital 
has  yet  to  be  activated  in  the  VA  system;  acquisition  and  conversion  of  closed  military 
facilities,  Uke  Orlando,  is  possible  and  far  less  costly  than  ground-up  construction;  and, 
leasing  beds  from  underutilized  facilities  in  the  mihtary  system  or  the  private-sector 
may  allow  VA  to  make  beds  available  to  veterans  on  a  much  speedier  timeline  than 
they  are  now  aaivated.  These  options  for  increasing  inpatient  capacity  should  be 
carefully  considered  before  major  construction  projects  resulting  in  additional  hospital 
beds  are  undertaken. 

The  Administration  also  plans  to  designate  funds  from  the  investment  fund  —  if 
and  when  the  it  becomes  available  —  for  infrastructure  needs  such  as  patient 
privatization,  including  private  and  semi-private  bathrooms.  The  IBVSOs  believe  this 
is  commendable,  but  population  need  and  facility  mission  must  determine  priorities 
for  system  remodeling.  VA  should  allow  flexibility  in  determining  the  needs  of 
individual  VA  medical  centers  and  service  areas. 


Independent  Budget  Funding  Recommendations  for  FY  1995 

Major  Construction 

The  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  $294-million  Major  Construrtion 
appropriation  for  FY  1995.  To  achieve  less  funding  in  FY  1995  would  be  catastrophic 
given  the  extended  replacement  cycle  for  facilities,  rapidly  changing  clinical 
requirements,  and  the  existing  plant's  excessive  age.  The  majority  of  the  Independent 
Budget  recommended  appropriation  is  for  leases  for  outpatient  clinics  and  nursing 
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homes.  In  these  uncertain  times,  the  Independent  Budget  co-authors  believe  leasing  is 
preferable  to  new  construction.  Leasing  offers  an  affordable,  expedient  and  non- 
permanent  solution  to  the  immediate  need  for  VA  capacity  in  the  outpatient  and 
nursing  home  venues.  The  Independent  Budget  funding  recommendation 
accommodates  the  aimual  cost  of  leasing  twelve  nursing  homes,  approximately  $12- 
million.  It  also  accommodates  aimual  leasing  costs  for  approximately  100  outpatient 
clinics  at  approximately  $100-miUion.  Funding  for  leased  clinics  complements 
Independent  Budget  recommendations  for  grants  to  VA  medical  centers  in  states  with 
active  reform  schedules  which  offer  alternatives  for  enhancing  ambulatory  care 
capacity;  plans  to  expand  VA  in-house  capacity;  and  plans  to  offer  VA  care  in  remote 
community  settings  such  as  vet  centers. 

Replacement  and  modernization  costs  also  comprise  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Major  Construction  appropriation.  The  Independent  Budget  co-authors  believe  that 
VA  should  be  considering  acquisition  and  conversion  projects  as  an  alternative  to  new 
construction  funded  through  this  account.  Orlando  and  other  facilities  available  for 
acquisition  offer  VA  an  opportunity  to  realize  substantial  savings  and  aaivate  beds 
more  quickly  than  a  "ground-up"  construction  project  would.  Should  VA  acquire 
Orlando  funds  will  be  needed  to  make  it  handicap  accessible  and  improve 
infrastructure.  The  IBVSOs  recommend  that  other  seleaed  replacement  and 
modernization  projects  that  provide  natural  hazard  mitigation  and  modernize  and 
upgrade  the  physical  plant  be  dictated  by  an  established  set  of  priorities  based  on 
probable  competition  under  health  care  reform  plans  impacting  facilities  and  mission 
conversions  for  facihties  in  new  veterans  service  areas. 

The  Independent  Budget  co-authors  recommend  that  some  new  construction 
complement  leasing  and  bed  conversions  as  a  means  of  increasing  available  VA- 
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operated  beds  for  nursing  home  care.  Indeed,  the  aging  veteran  population  necessitates 
nursing  home  construction  through  the  1990s.  The  Independent  Budget  Major 
Construction  appropriation  includes  funding  for  four  new  nursing  homes.  It  also 
recommends  funding  for  two  new  VA  domiciliaries.  Domiciliaries  offer  shelter  and 
often  some  social  services  for  ^ing,  mentally  ill,  and  homeless  veterans  and  veterans 
with  substance  abuse  disorders.  The  growing  prevalence  of  these  problems  in  society 
should  compel  VA  to  provide  humane  care  through  an  enhanced  in-house  domiciUary 
capacity.  In  the  immediate  future,  VA  must  enter  into  two  new  enhanced  use  leases  for 
nursing  home  beds.  This  effort,  however,  will  alleviate  only  some  of  the  actual  need 
for  nursing  home  beds.  VA  must  continue  to  pursue  the  IBVSO  strategy  for  making 
nursing  home  beds  available  to  veterans. 

The  Independent  Budget  Major  Construction  proposal  also  includes  $16-miUion 
to  acquire  land  for  national  cemeteries  in  states  that  have  no  available  grave  sites. 
IBVSOs  recommend  that  VA  construct  two  new  national  cemeteries  annually  until  the 
National  Cemetery  System  meets  previously  suted  goals  of  one  open  cemetery  in  each 
state. 

Minor  Construction 

The  FY  1995  Independent  Budget  reconunends  a  $412-million  appropriation  for 
Minor  Construction,  which  funds  smaller  facility  construction  projects.  As  Table  1 
shows,  the  Independent  Budget's  FY  1995  recommendation  significantly  exceeds  the  FY 
1994  appropriation.  The  requested  increment  reflects  the  IBVSOs'  growing  concern 
about  VA  facilities'  urgent  updating  and  repair  needs.  Most  VA  facilities  were 
constructed  during  the  1950s  and,  therefore,  update  and  repair  needs  are  increasing 
rapidly.  Earher  appropriations  have  fallen  far  short  of  addressing  these  needs.  Needs 
for  repairs,  beautification,  installment  of  amenities,  like  phone  lines,  and  mission 
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conversions  should  be  system-wide  priorities,  especially  as  VA  medical  centers  enter 
into  competition  with  private-sector  providers.  Of  the  total  Minor  Construction 
appropriation,  $300-million  should  be  allocated  to  these  types  of  projects.  Also  within 
this  allocation,  VA  should  select  residential  sites  to  purchase  for  compensated  work 
therapy  programs. 

VA  should  use  $80-million  of  the  Minor  Construction  fund  to  convert  unused 
and  unneeded  hospital  beds  to  nursing  home  care.  NIBS  found  that  remodeUng 
hospital  beds  to  nursing  home  beds  was  less  expensive  than  new  construction. 
Accordingly,  the  Independent  Budget  co-authors  emphasize  conversion  as  the  principal 
means  of  making  nursing  home  care  available  to  veterans.  The  IBVSOs  reconmiend 
that  VA  convert  the  remaining  30  beds  from  its  FY  1993  plan,  accomplish  those  it 
plans  for  FY  1994,  and  convert  25  120-bed  wards  in  FY  1995.  While  this  strategy 
represents  a  tremendous  rate  of  conversion,  it  is  the  only  way  VA  can  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  aging  veterans'  community. 

IBVSOs  have  requested  $14-milhon  within  the  Minor  Construction 
appropriation  to  support  VA  regional  office  projects,  such  as  recurring  maintenance 
projects,  collocation  when  it  improves  services,  and  improvement  of  handicapped 
accessibility.  The  FY  1995  Independent  Budget  recommends  $18-miUion  for  existing 
National  Cemetery  System  construction  projects. 

Parking  Garage  Revolving  Fund 

The  FY  1995  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  $20-miUion  allocation  to  this 
fund,  which  finances  VA  facility  parking  garage  construction  and  operation. 
Reasonable  parking  access  is  essential  to  patient  care.  If  the  VA  is  to  be  competitive, 
veterans  will  need  access  to  available  parking  within  reasonable  distances  to  the 
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medical  facilities.  Eventually,  parking  garage  revenues  should  pay  for  new  projects. 
Currently,  however,  only  a  few  revenue-producing  projects  exist,  so  VA  needs  limited 
new  appropriations.  Future  funding  requirements  should  dimimsh. 

Grants  for  the  Construction  of  State  Extended  Care  Facilities 

The  state  home  program  adds  to  VA's  extended  care  workload  capacity. 
The  Grants  to  State  Extended  Care  Facilities  are  mutually  beneficial  to  the  states  and 
VA.  Congress  should  fund  any  State  freeing  to  participate  in  these  programs. 

Grants  for  the  Construction  of  State  Veterans'  Cemeteries 

The  State  Program  makes  grants  to  states  to  help  them  establish  or  improve 
state-owned  veterans  cemeteries.  VA  anticipates  that  it  will  need  $6-million  to  fund 
program  requirements  in  FY  1995. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  testimony  of  the  VFW  and  I  wUl  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  at  this  time.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Shultz. 

Mr.  Shultz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Torres. 

You  have  the  independent  budget  there  and  as  has  been  re- 
ported, we  have  made  our  recommendations  for  overall  general  op- 
erating expense  in  there.  I  would  just  like  to  highlight  a  few  areas 
of  concern  among  the  disabled  American  veterans. 

The  Veterans  Benefits  Administration,  as  you  know,  takes  care 
of  delivering  the  benefits  to  our  Nation's  veterans'  compensation, 
pension,  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  employees  have  been  cut  back  to  the  point  now  where 
we  no  longer  measure  in  months  the  time  it  takes  veterans  to  ob- 
tain compensation  pension  benefits  and  process  appeals;  it  is  now 
measured  in  years  that  it  takes  to  process  claims. 

We  believe  the  cutbacks  that  are  indicated  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  are  just  uncalled  for.  And  there  is  just  no  way  that 
there  would  be  any  semblance  of  service  if  those  cuts  were  in  fact 
to  take  place.  To  cut  another  622  employees  out  of  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration  is  just  not  feasible.  There  is  no  way  that 
these  benefits  will  be  delivered  in  a  timely  fashion. 

And  an  example  is  they  want  to  take  some  33  employees  just  out 
of  veterans  services,  and  veterans  services,  that  is  the  first-line 
contact  where  the  veteran  either  calls  the  VA  on  the  phone  or 
comes  into  a  VA  center  and  talks  with  those  individuals.  Every 
year  there  are  millions  of  calls  that  go  in  that  are  blocked,  that  vet- 
eran just  can't  get  through  on  it.  So  to  cut  any  more  employees  on 
that  is  just  unconscionable,  we  believe. 

If  you  look  at  vocational  rehabilitation  and  counseling,  that  is  a 
service  that  provides  training  and  education  for  disabled  veterans 
to  help  them  get  back  into  the  work  force.  It  is  cost  effective.  They 
have  studies  that  if  you  rehabilitate  these  people  and  get  them 
back  to  work,  then  they  are  going  to  be  paying  taxes  and  are  going 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  just  cost-effective.  We  would  hope 
that  those  cuts  also  don't  take  place. 

You  know,  we  have  seen  recently  these  across-the-board  cuts 
that  are  being  mandated,  and  most  recently  a  proposal  that  would 
exempt  the  VA  health  care  system  from  these  across-the-board 
cuts. 

That  doesn't  mean  the  VA  is  not  willing  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment levels  through  management  efficiencies,  through  economies  of 
scale  within  the  health  care  facilities  where  they  can  combine  per- 
sonnel functions  and  house-cleaning  functions  and  those  sorts  of 
things,  and  the  VA,  they  are  making  progress  along  those  lines. 
And  we  believe  that  any  type  of  across-the-board  cut  is  just  inap- 
propriate. 

As  far  as  our  health  care  system,  as  Jim  mentioned  and  I  know 
that  Russ  will,  in  the  health  care  system,  our  main  concern  now 
is  that  the  VA  be  allowed  to  either  compete  in  a  national  health 
care  program  if  in  fact  one  is  enacted  by  Congress;  and  secondly, 
even  if  that  doesn't  happen,  we  are  looking  for  eligibility  reform  to 
have  some  semblance  of  reasonable  approach  for  people  to  use  to 
access  the  VA-HUD  health  care  system. 

Now,  we  have  all  kinds  of  different  regulations.  Some  people  are 
entitled  to  inpatient  that  are  not  entitled  to  outpatient.  We  want 
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to  just  basically  reform  that.  And  to  do  that,  we  think  that  the  VA 
health  care  system  needs  to  be  allowed  to  go  along  at  its  own  pace 
and  make  cuts  where  needed  and  enhance  other  areas  where  they 
are  needed. 

So  we  certainly  look  forward  to  the  help  of  this  subcommittee,  es- 
pecially in  maintaining  VA  employment  levels  and  giving  the  VA 
the  resources  they  need  just  to  provide  the  benefits  and  services 
that  our  Nation's  veterans  have  earned. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

RICHARD  F.  SCHULTZ 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE 

DISABLED  AMRICAN  VETERANS 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MAY  3,  1994 

) 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1.4  million  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAV)  and  its  Women's  Auxiliary,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  DAV's  views  on 
the  Independent  Budget  for  Veterans  Affairs  for  Fiscal  Year  1995 
and  President  Clinton's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Clinton's  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget 
for  VA  provides  $37.8  billion  in  FY  1995  to  fund  VA  benefits  and 
services. 

President  Clinton's  budget  calls  for: 

o    Increasing  Veterans  Health  Administration's  (VHA) 

direct  health  care  budget  authority  $500  million  above 
FY  1994  while  reducing  employment  by  nearly  3,700; 

o    Overall  spending  on  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
(VBA)  to  increase  by  $21  million,  however,  an 
employment  reduction  of  622  employees  will  take  place 
in  FY  1995. 

o    The  budget  authority  for  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Education  (CP&E)  to  be  $4  million  below  current 
appropriated  level  and  reduces  CP&E  by  342  employees 
below  FY  1994  appropriated  level; 

o    Employment  levels  in  VBA  Support  Services  to  decline 
by  169; 

o    Veterans  Services  (VS)  to  lose  33  employees; 

o    The  National  Cemetery  System  (NCS)  to  receive  a 
budget  authority  increase  of  $2.2  million  and  an 
increase  of  25  FTE  above  the  FY  1994  authority; 

o    Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Counseling  to  lose  29 
employees; 

o    The  employment  level  for  Loan  Guarantee  Services  for 
FY  1995  to  remain  unchanged; 

o    Spending  $253  million  less  on  construction  in  FY  1995; 
and 

o    Medical  research  to  also  be  targeted  for  a  $41  million 
decrease  below  the  FY  1994  budget  authority  including 
the  elimination  of  514  research  projects  and  the  loss 
of  830  employees. 
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VETERANS'  BENEFITS  ADMINISTRATION 

Currently,  VBA  has  a  535,000  case  backlog,  plus  an 
additional  25,000  claims  dealing  with  Agent  Orange.   At  current 
staffing  levels,  VA  is  predicting  that  the  claims  backlog  will 
increase  to  709,000  at  the  end  of  FY  1994  and  867,000  in  FY  1995. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  crisis  situation  -- 
approaching  a  state  of  emergency  --  currently  exists  in  VA's 
Compensation  and  Pension  Service.   Drastic  measures  are 
necessary  if  this  nation's  veteran  population  is  to  receive  some 
semblance  of  timely  and  quality  benefit  determinations. 

Additionally,  we  do  not  understand  how  anyone  can  justify  a 
cut  of  33  employees  from  Veterans  Services  (VS)  at  a  time  when 
veterans'  demand  for  information  about  benefits  and  services  are 
increasing. 

VS's  basic  problem  has  been,  and  it  continues  to  be, 
that  it  is  funded  at  a  level  that  constricts  demand.   When 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans'  inquiries  go  unanswered 
because  there  are  not  enough  veterans  benefits  counselors 
(VBCs)  to  answer  telephone  calls,  much  less  conduct  mandated 
outreach  programs,  demand  for  VA  benefits  and  services  obviously 
will  be  constricted.   This  budgetary  shortfall  translates  into 
large  unmet  veterans'  needs  that  VA  cannot  begin  to  address 
with  current  staffing.   Yet,  the  President's  budget  proposal  is 
based,  not  on  increased  demand,  but  on  a  decrease  in  demand  for 
veterans'  services. 

BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  APPEALS 

Delays  at  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  (BVA)  have  become 
unconscionable  and  intolerable.   Currently,  the  average  response 
time  is  660  days.   Based  on  the  first  quarter  figures  for  FY 
1994,  it  is  predicted  that  the  response  time  will  increase  to 
just  under  1,700  days  if  no  changes  are  made  in  the  way  appeals 
are  processed.   This  would  mean  that  a  claimant  would  have  to 
wait  more  than  4.5  years  for  his/her  appeal  to  be  decided  by  the 
BVA.   For  FY  1995,  the  wait  increases  to  six  years  and  seven 
months . 

Additionally,  the  BVA,  as  of  April  30,  1994,  will  not  be 
conducting  any  further  travel  hearings  until  the  backlog  is 
reduced.   There  are  approximately  40,300  cases  physically 
located  at  BVA.   It  does  not  take  a  mathematician  or  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  to  figure  out  that  with  only  6,000  final  determinations 
per  year,  the  current  backlog  will  only  continue  to  grow  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  view  the  President's  recommendations  as 
neither  fair  nor  equitable  or  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
nation's  sick  and  disabled  veterans  and  their  families. 
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MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  FY  1995  the  President  has  requested  a 
budget  of  $16,122  billion  to  fund  the  Veterans  Health 
Administration  provision  of  direct  health  care  services  to  our 
nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  request  represents  a  $500 
million  increase  over  the  FY  1994  enacted  level.   In  fact,  the 
proposed  increase  for  rising  payroll  costs  for  existing 
employees  ($265  million)  and  the  cost  for  inflationary  factors 
($288.7  million)  in  and  of  themselves  amounts  to  $553.7 
million.   Immediately,  VA  has  spent  $53.7  million  more  than 
their  professed  budget  increase. 

This  does  not  bode  well  for  VA  or,  more  importantly, 
disabled  veterans  seeking  VA  medical  services.   It  is  clear  VA 
is  again  being  expected  to  do  more  with  less.   It  appears  to  us, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  proposal  sets  a  tone  of  creating  poor 
public  policy. 

We  urge,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  this  Subcommittee 
to  report  an  adequate  appropriation  request  for  the  VA  health 
care  delivery  system. 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FY  1995  proposal  of  $211  million  --  a 
dramatic  decrease  of  $41  million  from  the  FY  1994  enacted  level 
--  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  its  stated  mission.   This 
request  would  reduce  employment  levels  by  830  and  reduce  the 
total  number  of  projects  by  514. 

We  ask  the  Committee's  careful  consideration  of  the  IB's 
research  request  and  urge  adequate  funding  for  VA's  research 
programs. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  BUDGET  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  budget  analysis,  contained  in  the  Independent  Budget, 
performs  two  main  functions: 

(1)  it  assesses  the  level  of  service  provided  to  veterans; 
and 

(2)  it  recommends  authorizing  and  appropriations 
legislation  to  restore  adequate  benefits  and  services 
delivery  to  veterans. 

Our  discussion  will  focus  mainly  on  the  latter. 
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VETERANS  BENEFITS  ADMINISTRATION  (VBA) 

o    Congress  should  authorize  funding  of  VBA's  personnel 

costs  for  Veterans  Services;  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Education;  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Counseling 
through  transfers  from  mandatory  spending  entitlement 
accounts . 

o    VBA's  budget  should  have  a  line  item  for  training.   For 

FY  1995,  Congress  should  appropriate  $8  million  to  fund  VBA 
wide  training. 

o    As  VBA's  workforce  becomes  more  skilled  and  productive, 
management  should  re-examine  and  revise  position 
descriptions,  with  a  view  toward  increasing  their  grade 
levels. 

Information  Resources  Management  (IRM) 

o  We  urge  Congress  to  ensure  that  VBA  moves  forward  with  a 
realistic,  comprehensive  plan  to  provide  much  needed  ADP 
improvements  for  VBA; 

o    We  urge  VA  to  give  VBA  both  the  authority  and 

responsibility  for  all  ADP  systems  activities  that  relate 
to  program  delivery,  including  equipment  acquisition. 

Veterans  Services  (VS) 

o    The  IB  VSO's  recommend  2,440  FTEs,  so  that  VS  may  begin 

to  satisfy  reasonable  service  levels, 
o    We  also  recommend  that  VS  update  its  telephone  equipment  to 

take  full  advantage  of  automated  systems  such  as  VAATS. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Counseling  fVR&C) 

o    Add  600  employees  to  VR&C  because,  from  a  purely  economic 

standpoint,  it  is  sound  public  policy  and  cost-effective  to 
return  disabled  veterans  to  meaningful  employment  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  an  injury  or  onset  of  a  disease. 

o    Increase  the  cap  on  contract  counseling  funds. 

o  Provide  sufficient  funding  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
revolving  fund  loans. 

o    Authorize  non-pay  training/work  experience  in  the  private 
sector. 

Insurance  and  Indemnities 

o    It  is  estimated  that  an  employee  level  of  455  will  be 
required  during  FY  1995  to  support  VA's  insurance 
activities. 

Compensation,  Pension  euid  Education  (CP&E) 

o    Without  the  necessary  equipment,  training,  and  employees  to 
adjudicate  veterans'  claims,  little  progress  can  be  made  to 
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reduce  the  overwhelming  backlog  of  claims;  therefore,  we 
recommend  an  increase  in  CP&E  employment  level  to  4,700. 

Loan  Guaranty 

o    Rarely  do  the  goals  of  deficit  reduction,  program  integrity 
and  efficiency,  and  good  service  to  veterans  coincide  so 
exactly,  as  they  do  in  improving  loan  servicing. 
Accordingly,  an  additional  50  employees  specifically  for 
loan  servicing  activities  makes  fiscal  sense. 

o     Increase  the  loan  guaranty  employee  level  to  2,180. 

Support  Services 

o    VBA  Support  Services  needs  3,214  employees. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  (BVA) 

o    Based  on  current  staffing  levels,  it  is  projected  that 
BVA's  response  time  would  be  more  than  6.5  years  at  the 
end  of  FY  1995  --  which  is  totally  unacceptable;  therefore, 
BVA  should  be  provided  with  adequate  resources  to 
accomplish  its  goals  of  providing  quality,  timely  appellate 
decisions. 

o    An  appropriation  of  $200,000  should  support  BVA's  FY  1995 
training  activities. 

o    Congress  should  increase  board  members'  salaries  so  that 
they  have  pay  equity  with  administrative  law  judges. 

General  Counsel 

o    Increase  employee  level  to  720  for  ET  1995. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

o    For  FY  1995,  employee  level  should  be  increased  to  530. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.   I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shultz. 

Mr.  Mank,  please. 

Mr.  Mank.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  I  appreciate  in  opportunity  to  testify. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  stealing  my  thunder,  but  nevertheless 
I  would  like  to  make  three  points  if  I  could.  First  of  all,  in  talking 
about  health  care  reform,  I  can  talk  about  patriotism,  of  fairness 
or  maintaining  the  VA  health  system,  but  I  will  be  very  specific. 
The  President's  budget  is  a  blueprint  for  disaster  unless  your  com- 
mittee appropriates  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  keep  it  alive. 

The  President  has  asked  for  $16.1  billion  in  the  medical  care  sys- 
tem and  the  independent  budget  believes  that  is  $2.3  billion  shy  of 
just  current  services  and  $33.6  billion  shy  of  the  fully  critical 
amount  that  is  needed  just  to  maintain  1988  levels.  So  the  medical 
care  system,  if  it  is  going  to  compete,  if  VA  is  going  to  compete  in 
health  care  reform,  it  needs  to  be  fully  funded. 

The  second  point  is  with  the  medical  research  program.  The  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  $211  million  this  year.  That  is  $41  million 
less  than  what  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  it  is  in 
fact  a  de  facto  significant  cut. 

We  would  certainly  hope  that  you  would  give  back  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  the  $41  billion  and  potentially  even  more.  You 
know  it  is  easy  to  cut  medical  research.  It  is  a  long-term  thing.  It 
is  not  a  short-term  instantaneous  productivity,  yet  it  does  provide 
productivity  here  today  because  what  is  taken  away  in  research 
eventually  becomes  hands-on  with  the  patient. 

The  third  point  is  the  $3.3  billion  that  the  President  has  said  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  could  potentially  have  if  H.R.  3600 
is  passed.  That  is  a  promise,  but  promises  sometimes  weren't  main- 
tained, so  we  hope  that  will  come  about  because  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  truly  needs  them. 

And  finally,  something  that  is  not  on  the  program  but  I  would 
just  like  to  mention  that  the  United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peal Pro  Bono  Representation  program  from  our  perspective  cer- 
tainly needs  the  $790,000  that  is  in  that  line  item.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  in  the  pro  bono  program,  they  recommended 
231  veterans,  other  attorneys  did,  and  I  would  just  ask  that  you 
would  take  a  look  at  that  particular  line  item. 

That  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am 
honored  to  present  testimony  on  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs'  Medical  Programs  on  behalf  of  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  and  the  Independent  Budget   co-authors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  strong  appeals  in  the  past  to 
patriotism,  to  fairness  and  to  the  common- sense  of  maintaining  a 
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medical  system  dedicated  to  veterans.  Today,  we  voice  a  more 
plaintive  truth.  Without  your  intervention,  veterans  are  fearful 
they  may  lose  their  health  care  system. 

PVA  believes  we  have  the  makings  for  a  crisis  with  the 
Administration's  FY  1995  budget  request  for  VA  medical  programs, 
but  that's  not  the  worst  of  it.  VA  staffing  levels  are  proposed  to 
be  cut  drastically,  but  that's  still  not  all.  VA  is  now  being 
forced  to  compete  with  its  hands  tied  behind  its  back  in  many 
states  which,  as  I  am  speaking,  are  implementing  major  health  care 
reform  initiatives.  Many  of  these  states  offer  eligible  VA 
beneficiaries  a  richer  benefits  package  than  VA  is  able  to  make 
available  to  them  under  current  eligibility  rules.  But  the  action 
in  the  states  is  still  not  the  end  of  it  because  if  the  combined 
impact  of  all  of  these  factors  doesn't  kill  the  VA  system, 
comprehensive  national  health  care  reform  under  these  conditions 
will. 

Funding  is  not  the  only  requirement  to  solving  the  VA  medical 
system's  problems,  but  it  is  certainly  a  precursor  to  successful 
system  reform.  The  Administration  has  requested  a  $16.1  billion 
appropriation  from  Congress  for  the  VA  medical  care  system.  This 
request  is  $2.3  billion  less  than  the  Independent  Budget's 
recommendation  for  current  services  and  $3.6  billion  less  than  its 
full  recommendation,  including  critical  initiatives,  for  the 
Medical  Care  account.  The  Administration's  request  amounts  to  a  de 
facto   cut  in  real  dollars  from  the  FY  1994  funding  level. 
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The  VA  research  program  staff  has  been  demoralized  over  their 
ongoing  dogfights  for  funding  in  recent  years.  VA  research  is 
subject  to  a  $41  million  cut  from  the  FY  1994  level  in  FY  1995 
resulting  in  a  $211  million  appropriation  if  the  Administration's 
request  is  enacted.  This  level  of  funding  will  be  devastating  to 
the  survival  of  a  VA  research  program.  Few  new  projects  were 
undertaken  last  year  with  a  far  greater  funding  level.  VA  is  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  fund  any  new  projects  in  FY  1995  if  Congress 
appropriates  the  requested  amount.  The  result  will  be  direct-care 
providers  and  extra-mural  funding  for  veterans'  research  lost  to 
the  system  as  clinician-investigators  depart  for  better  research 
opportunities. 

VA  has  demonstrated  its  inability  to  support  its  medical  services 
workload  base  even  in  the  years  of  the  billion-dollar  increases. 
The  Independent  Budget  uses  FY  1988  as  a  baseline  for  its  workloads 
and  programs.  Since  that  time,  workloads  in  virtually  every  health 
care  setting— even  fee-based  outpatient  care  and  contract  nursing 
home  care— have  decreased.  Without  having  the  alternative  for 
ambulatory  care  that  private  sector  providers  offer  their  patients, 
VA's  inpatient  workload  indices  are  dropping  precipitously.  This 
at  a  time  when  the  aging  veteran  population  would  dictate  a 
workload  increase.  Growth  in  outpatient  care  workloads  does  not 
indicate  that,  like  in  the  private-sector,  ambulatory  care  is 
serving  as  a  "substitute"  for  inpatient  hospital  care.  Rather, 
access  to  outpatient  care  is  still  so  fettered  by  eligibility 
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criteria  for  most  veterans,  that  there  would  be  no  way  for  this 
substitution  to  occur.  The  only  conclusion  that  the  IBVSOs  can 
draw  is  that  VA  is  basing  its  medical  decisions  on  funding 
availability,  in  effect,  rationing  care.  Underfunding  impacts 
other  aspects  of  quality  health  care  delivery.  Equipment  and 
repair  backlogs  have  not  been  diminished.  Both  still  approximate 
the  billion  dollar  mark  we  have  addressed  in  many  past  Independent 
Budgets.  VA  has  not  been  able  to  meet  its  own  workload  targets  for 
critical  program  enhancements,  not  to  mention  the  Independent 
Budget's,   optimal  goals. 

Staffing  cuts  poised  to  be  levied  on  VA  and  other  domestic 
discretionary  programs  also  pose  a  threat  to  VA's  continued 
viability.  The  National  Performance  Review  recommends  that  VA 
cut  approximately  25,000  positions  over  the  next  few  years.  VA 
staff  to  patient  ratios  are  already  low  in  comparison  to  private- 
sector  providers  and  most  of  the  cuts  the  Administration  proposes 
will  come  from  positions  devoted  to  direct  patient  care.  As 
monitors  of  VA  medical  care,  the  veterans  service  organizations 
worry  that  quality  will  suffer. 

Reductions  in  staff  and  funding  will  also  prohibit  VA  from 
developing  services  it  needs  to  be  competitive  under  a 
comprehensive  health  care  reform  plan.  Although  some  might  say  it 
is  premature  to  predict  the  impact  of  health  care  reform  should  it 
be  enacted,  the  IBVSOs  take  the  position  that  it  is  better  for  VA 
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to  plan  proactively  for  the  changes  that  must  be  made  than  to  be 
blind-sided. 

Reform  is  not  remote— it  is  occurring  at  the  state  level  today.  VA 
medical  centers  that  have  not  yet  been  affected  by  state  or 
national  reforms  should  heed  the  experiences  of  VA's  in  states  with 
active  reform  agendas.  VA  must  be  liberated  from  restrictive 
legislation  so  it  can  compete  as  necessary.  Of  greatest  concern  to 
the  Independent  Budget  co-authors  is  VA's  restrictive  eligibility 
criteria.  VA's  eligibility  criteria  are  its  greatest  obstacle  to 
delivering  cost-effective  and  appropriate  care.  The  Administration 
claims  this  problem  will  be  settled' once  VA  is  able  to  deliver  a 
standard  benefits  package  to  its  enrollees  like  other  providers. 
In  states  where  reform  is  emerging,  enactment  of  comprehensive 
national  reform  will  come  too  late.  The  Independent  Budget 
outlines  a  grant  program  for  VA  hospitals  in  states  where  reform  is 
underway  which  offers  limited  funding  and  authorizes  exemption  from 
restrictive  eligibility  which  we  believe  would  ameliorate  the 
immediate  problems  faced  by  the  VA  hospitals  in  these  states. 

In  tomorrow's  mor.e  competitive  medical  care  market,  VA  must  have  a 
more  accessible  ambulatory  care  system  in  place.  VA  cannot  begin 
to  develop  this  capacity  with  less  money  and  staff.  Even  the 
proposed  investment  fund  in  the  President's  reform  proposal  will 
not  be  enough  if  VA  must  replace  these  dollars  for  those  it  loses 
in  appropriations.   Unfortunately,  Congress  continues  to  overlook 
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the  connection  between  strategic  investments  and  long-term  savings 
opting  instead  for  quick  fixes  for  the  VA  system  which  too  often 
result  in  unfunded  initiatives  VA  must  absorb.  It  will  cost  money 
to  balance  the  system,  now  overly  reliant  on  inpatient  health  care. 
It  will  cost  money  to  bolster  the  aging  buildings  and  create 
accessible  venues  of  care  in  the  community.  It  will  ultimately 
save  VA  money  to  be  able  to  deliver  care  to  its  veterans  in  the 
most  cost-effective  setting.  But  Congress  and  the  Administration 
must  be  willing  to  make  the  initial  investment  to  get  this  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  "things  are  tough  all  over"  and  we  Weuit  to 
be  constructive  whenever  possible.  The  VSOs  have  been  criticized 
in  the  past  for  always  having  their  hand  out.  Although  staff  and 
funding  are  critical  system  needs,  there  are  ways  medical  centers 
can  achieve  desired  change  by  redirecting  resources  or  better 
managing  services  which  involve  minimal  investment.  We  outline  a 
"realistic  marketing  plan"  for  VA  based  on  innovation  occurring  in 
the  hands  of  resourceful  VA  managers  right  now.  Sadly,  these 
success  stories  are  not  well  disseminated  throughout  the  VA  system. 
We  hope  that  we  can  be  instrumental  in  sharing  some  worthwhile  case 
studies  with  VA  managers  through  the  dissemination  of  the 
Independent  Budget.  Some  effective  changes  can  occur  in  VA 
facilities  in  today's  legislative  and  fiscal  environment.  We 
realize  better  management  must  accompany  funding  initiatives  and 
increased  staff  levels. 
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Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  Clinton 
Administration  and  the  103rd  Congress  on  health  care  reform,  VA' s 
future  depends  on  being  able  to  deliver  medically  necessary 
services  to  veterans  in  convenient  settings.  We  end  where  we  have 
so  often  begun  with  our  testimony  to  Congress— with  the  Independent 
Budget  co-authors'  urgent  plea  to  amend  eligibility  criteria  which 
are  trapping  VA  in  an  anachronistic  practice  style  which  is  overly 
reliant  on  inpatient  care.  Private-sector  provi"ders  have 
demonstrated  that  patients  can  be  served  more  cost-effectively  by 
using  appropriate  venues  of  care.  Veterans  also  need  accessible 
care.  Without  adequate  access  to  primary  and  preventive  care  and 
beneficiary  travel  funds,  any  veteran  with  cost-competitive  local 
health  care  available  is  most  likely  to  choose  that  care.  VA  needs 
to  be  enhancing  ambulatory  care  clinics  now  to  prevent  veterans 
from  leaving  the  system  in  droves  should  these  cost-competitive 
options  come  available.  We  are  relieved  to  hear  that  VA  apparently 
sees  things  our  way.  We  are  very  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  considering  legislation  which  may  give  VA  medical 
centers  in  up  to  five  states  a  fighting  chance  to  compete.  The 
proposal  will  closely  resemble  our  own  proposal  for  grants  to  VA 
hospitals  in  states  where  reform  is  implemented. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans  service  organizations  have  been 
asked  to  support,  in  concept,  the  President's  health  care  reform 
proposal .  We  have  done  so  with  the  promise  that  the  VA  health  care 
system  would  remain  a  viable,   quality,   independent,   health 
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resource.  If  the  conditions  are  right,  the  President's  proposal 
could  offer  VA  a  chance  to  come  out  ahead  in  health  care  reform. 
But  this  can  only  happen  if  the  system  is  given  the  tools,  the 
staff,  the  funding  and  the  motivation  to  accomplish  that  goal.  The 
Administration's  FY  1995  budget  request  is  a  blueprint  for 
disaster.  If  approved  intact,  it  will  send  the  VA,  already 
bankrupted  by  a  decade  of  underfunding,  out  to  compete  in  a 
reformed  national  health  care  environment  with  both  hands  tied 
behind  its  back.  The  President's  health  care  reform  bill  promises 
$3.3  billion  for  VA  at  some  point  down  the  road  to  help  the  system 
prepare  itself  to  be  more  competitive.  But  promises  of  future 
support  provide  little  comfort  to  a  system  facing  an  unprecedented 
fiscal  crisis  right  now. 

Veterans  organization  have  also  been  asked  to  help  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  a  strong  veteran  patient  base  under  the  reformed 
health  care  plan.  We  plan  on  helping  promote  the  "new"  VA,  but  VA 
has  to  show  that  it  is  willing  to  rededicate  itself  to,  in  its  own 
words,  "putting  veterans  first."  VA  must  learn  to  be  the  provider 
of  choice  and  not  the  provider  of  last  resort . 

Veterans  will  not  be  blind  to  inadequacies  in  their  system.  Health 
care  reform  will  create  other  health  care  options  for  veterans. 
For  the  first  time,  many  veterans  will  be  able  to  "vote  with  their 
feet"  for  the  health  care  they  need.  For  VA  to  come  out  a  winner, 
or  even  a  survivor,   of  health  care  reform,   it  must  be  an 
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acceptable,  practical  choice  for  the  veteran  patient.  The  tangle  of 
rules  that  have  grown  around  a  federal  health  care  provider  must  be 
loosened  for  VA  to  compete  more  effectively  in  a  private  sector 
environment.  And,  VA  must  have  the  resources,  the  facilities'  and 
the  image  to  become  a  viable  provider  for  the  veteran  population. 

This  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mank,  for  your  very  good 
presentation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  four  of  you  for  articulating  the  problems  and 
the  issues  that  impact  on  veterans.  Obviously,  it  is  something  that 
is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us.  And  for  the  record,  we  have  taken 
your  testimony  under  hand  and  will  continue  to  look  at  it  and 
study  it  as  per  your  requests. 

Thank  you  for  being  here  today. 

Mr.  Magill.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you. 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

HON.  MARTIN  FROST,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Torres.  I  would  like  to  invite  Representative  Martin  Frost 
to  the  table  to  testify. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Frost,  to  the  subcommittee.  The  Chairman  of 
course  is  not  able  to  be  with  us.  He  is  in  Ohio,  as  you  might  under- 
stand, and  has  asked  me  to  sit  in  his  stead.  Therefore,  I  am  happy 
to  welcome  you  before  the  subcommittee.  We  have  your  statement 
and  will  print  the  entire  document  for  the  record.  You  may  proceed 
as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  go  through 
most  of  my  statement.  I  will  do  it  rather  quickly.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  today  in  support  of  the  proposed  North 
Texas  Veterans  Cemetery. 

I  have  been  closely  involved  with  this  project  for  a  number  of 
years  after  a  group  of  veterans  from  my  area  asked  for  my  help  in 
establishing  a  veterans  cemetery  in  North  Texas.  Your  subcommit- 
tee has  been  very  supportive  over  the  years. 

I  am  here  today  to  request  $1.3  million  for  funding  in  the  con- 
struction design  of  the  cemetery.  My  statement  contains  some  of 
the  background  about  the  need  for  the  cemetery  in  North  Texas. 

Since  1990,  I  have  testified  before  the  subcommittee  to  request 
funding  and  I  am  very  grateful  that  requests  for  an  environmental 
impact  study  and  master  planning  of  the  North  Texas  site  were  ap- 
propriate. Last  year,  I  requested  $4  million  in  funding  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  and  I  was  very  pleased  that  these  funds  were 
also  appropriated. 

The  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs  is  currently  negotiating  to 
buy  638.4  acres  at  the  Mountain  Creek  site  in  the  City  of  Dallas, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  purchase  the  land  in  the  next  few 
months. 

To  preserve  and  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  project,  funding 
for  the  preparation  of  the  construction  design,  the  blueprints  for 
the  cemetery,  is  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995.  The  VA  has  esti- 
mated that  the  $1.3  million  will  be  needed  for  this  part  of  the 
project. 

It  is  important  the  momentum  of  this  project  be  maintained  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  Veterans  groups  in  the  North  Texas  area  are  al- 
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ready  raising  money  for  special  projects  in  the  cemetery.  The  focal 
group  behind  this  effort  has  been  the  Texas  National  Cemetery 
Commission  whose  members  have  devoted  hours  of  their  personal 
time  to  this  project. 

If  the  future  funds  for  the  North  Texas  Cemetery  are  appro- 
priated, the  VA  is  estimating  that  the  time  frame  for  opening  will 
be  in  1997.  I  believe  that  this  funding  is  vital  for  the  continued 
progress  of  the  cemetery,  and  I  ask  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

i^^d,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that  this  committee  each 
year  since  I  first  appeared  before  you  has  been  supportive,  has  pro- 
vided the  incremental  funding  needed  each  year  to  make  this 
project  a  reality.  It  is  a  project  that  will  serve  800,000  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  North  Texas.  There  is  not  a  veterans  cemetery 
in  our  portion  of  the  State,  and  North  Texas  was  identified  by  a 
VA  study  a  few  years  ago  as  one  of  the  10  places  in  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  largest  concentration  of  veterans  not  currently 
served  by  a  national  veterans  cemetery. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  support  this  committee  has  pro- 
vided us  over  the  years,  and  look  forward  to  this  particular  portion 
of  it  being  provided  this  year. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRBSSltMI  MARTIH  FROST 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

OH  VA,  HUD  &  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAT  3,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  subcommittee  today  to  testify  In  support  of  the  proposed 
North  Texas  Veterans  Cemetery.   As  you  know,  I  have  been  closely 
Involved  with  this  project  for  the  past  several  years  after  a 
group  of  North  Texas  veterans  asked  for  my  help  In  establishing  a 
veterans  cemetery  In  the  area.   Your  subcommittee  has  been  very 
supportive  of  this  project.   I  am  here  today  to  request  $1.3 
million  in  funding  for  the  construction  design  of  the  cemetery. 

The  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area  is  home  to  one  of  the  most 
concentrated  veterans  populations  in  the  country  —  more  than 
800,000  and  their  dependents.   In  addition,  when  the  VA  conducted 
its  nation-wide  survey  on  the  need  for  future  VA  cemeteries  in 
1987,  it  cited  the  North  Texas  region  as  one  of  the  top  ten  areas 
in  the  nation  most  in  need  of  additional  burial  space,  with  the 
current  Texas  cemeteries  expected  to  closed  by  the  year  2030. 

Since  1990  I  have  testified  before  this  subcommittee  to 
request  funding  for  the  cemetery,  and  am  very  grateful  that 
requests  for  an  environmental  impact  study  and  master  planning  of 
the  North  Texas  site  were  appropriated. 

Last  year  I  requested  $4,000,000  in  funding  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  and  I  was  extremely  pleased  that  these  funds  were 
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also  appropriated.   The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  is 
currently  negotiating  to  buy  638.4  acres  at  the  Mountain  Creek 
site,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  purchase  the  land  in  the 
next  few  months. 

To  preserve  and  maintain  the  continuity  of  this  project, 
funding  for  the  preparation  of  the  construction  design  —  the 
blueprints  for  the  cemetery  —  is  necessary  for  Fiscal  Year  1995. 
The  VA  has  estimated  that  $1.3  million  will  be  needed  for  this 
part  of  the  project. 

It  is  important  the  momentum  of  the  project  be  maintained 
for  FY  1995.   Veterans  groups  in  the  North  Texas  area  are  already 
raising  money  for  special  projects  in  the  cemetery.   The  focal 
group  behind  this  effort  has  been  the  Texas  National  Cemetery 
Commission  whose  members  have  devoted  hours  of  their  personal 
time  on  this  project. 

If  the  future  funds  for  the  North  Texas  cemetery  are 
appropriated,  the  VA  is  estimating  that  the  time  frame  for 
opening  will  be  in  1997. 

I  believe  that  this  funding  is  vital  for  the  continued 
progress  of  the  cemetery,  and  1  ask  for  its  favorable 
cons  ider ation . 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frost,  for  paying  your  gratitude  to 
the  subcommittee.  I  recall  when  you  first  came  before  us  and  re- 
quested the  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  you  have  moved  beyond  that  and  that  you  are 
now  looking  at  blueprints. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  This  obviously  means  a  lot  to  the  veterans  of  your 
State,  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  good  work  you  have 
taken  on  their  behalf  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  Texas  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

Thank  you  for  being  with  us  today. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  would  point  out  too  it  is  very 
interesting,  since  I  got  involved  in  this,  I  have  found  that  this  cuts 
across  all  lines;  that  there  are  a  number  of  minority  veterans  in  my 
portion  of  the  State  who  are  very  interested  in  this  and  who  clearly 
have  no  access  at  all  to  a  veterans'  cemetery. 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  I  recall  in  past  testimony  you  had  indicated  the 
site  setting  was  a  hill? 

Mr.  Frost.  Rolling  hills.  We  do  not  have  too  many  hills  in  Texas, 
but  this  is  on  a  very  rolling  setting,  and  the  head  of  the  veterans' 
cemetery  section  of  the  VA  actually  came  out  and  looked  at  the  site 
last  year. 

He  was  in  town  for  one  of  the  national  organization  conventions 
and  was  very  impressed  with  what  he  saw  and  ready  to  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frost,  for  being  with  us  today.  I 
have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Frost.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 
ROBERT  R.  RICH,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  IMMUNOLOGISTS 

Mr.  Torres.  We  will  move  to  the  American  Association  of  Immu- 
nologists.  Dr.  Robert  R  Rich,  we  invite  you  to  come  before  the  sub- 
committee and  provide  us  with  your  testimony  which  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  record  as  such,  and  we  ask  you  to  summarize. 

You  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  want. 

Dr.  Rich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  Robert  Rich,  M.D.,  Vice  President  and 
Dean  of  Research  at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 

Today  I  address  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs of  the  American  Association  of  Immunologists  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  nearly  6,000  AAI  members.  Our  members  are  sci- 
entists who  study  the  human  immune  system,  its  dysfunctions  and 
diseases. 

Many  of  us  are  in  the  front  lines  of  the  scientific  efforts  to  find 
therapies  and  cures  for  diseases  such  as  AIDS  and  tuberculosis. 
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AAI  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  sub- 
committee concerning  the  fiscal  1995  appropriation  for  Hfe  sciences 
research  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  I  could  sit  here  today  and  tell  you  VA 
research  is  rolling  along  smoothly.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  do  that. 
I  know  full  well  that  your  subcommittee  is  petitioned  daily  by  peo- 
ple who  are  claiming  a  crisis  in  one  area  or  program  or  another, 
and  I  know  that  you  and  the  subcommittee  have  worked  hard  to 
protect  VA  research. 

Without  resorting  to  the  rhetoric  of  crisis,  I  would  like  to  begin 
with  two  facts.  The  first  is  that  the  budgetary  status  of  VA  medical 
research  is  a  serious  problem.  The  second  is  that  VA  research  pays 
off". 

My  first  fact  is  simply  put.  VA  medical  research  is  dying.  Over 
the  past  20  years  there  has  been  no  real  growth  in  VA  research 
spending.  Indeed  since  1985,  support  of  VA  research  has  been  cut 
by  20  percent  in  constant  dollars. 

My  second  fact  is  that  VA  research  has  paid  dividends  in  better 
health  and  lower  health  care  costs  for  all  Americans.  As  a  single 
example  of  this  second  fact,  I  call  to  your  attention  to  a  recent 
study  by  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Houston,  Dr.  David  Graham,  an 
investigator  at  the  Houston  VA  Medical  Center. 

With  VA  research  support  Dr.  Graham  found  treatment  with 
antibiotics  can  cure  peptic  ulcers.  This  discovery  means  that  in  the 
near  future  peptic  ulcers  and  indeed  stomach  cancers,  diseases  suf- 
fered by  10  percent  of  all  Americans,  a  half  million  new  patients 
a  year,  could  become  historic  diseases,  much  like  polio,  which  has 
been  all  but  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  the  human  suffering  that  will  be  eliminated,  the 
cost  benefits  are  substantial.  Historically,  anti-ulcer  drugs  have 
been  among  the  top  three  drugs  used  by  the  VA.  This  new  therapy 
means  the  need  for  these  expensive  medicines  as  well  as  costly  and 
uncomfortable  endoscopies  will  be  markedly  reduced. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  nationally,  the  use  of  anti- 
biotics for  the  treatment  of  ulcers  will  reduce  total  medical  costs  by 
$3  to  $3.5  billion  dollar  per  year. 

This  kind  of  leading  edge  medical  research  is  threatened  by  re- 
cent VA  budgets.  The  VA  is  charged  with  providing  medical  care 
for  our  Nation's  veterans — many  of  whom  are  minorities  and  all  of 
whom  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  our  Nation.  As  part  of  this 
mission,  the  VA  conducts  research  that  supports  its  clinical  care. 

As  an  individual  who  has  spent  his  professional  life  moving  be- 
tween the  research  laboratory  and  the  patient  ward,  I  can  testify 
that  the  quality  of  patient  care  is  directly  tied  to  the  quality  of  aca- 
demic affiliated  teaching  programs,  which  are,  in  turn,  closely  tied 
to  the  availability  of  research  program  support. 

The  VA's  history  and  diverse  patient  base  make  it  the  ideal  set- 
ting for  clinical  trials.  As  the  Nation's  largest  managed  health  care 
entity,  the  VA  is  a  unique  resource  for  large  complex  clinical  trials 
of  new  therapies  and  for  assessment  of  outcomes  of  therapeutic 
interventions. 

For  example,  our  clear  understanding  that  the  control  of  hyper- 
tension very  significantly  reduces  the  incidence  of  stroke  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  the  kind  of  important  information  that  such  studies  the  VA 
have  provided. 

The  immediate  crisis  has  been  developing  for  more  than  a  decade 
as  VA  medical  research  funding  adjusted  for  inflation  has  declined. 
There  has  been  a  26  percent  decrease  in  funded  research  projects 
between  1986  and  1993. 

The  net  result  was  that  there  were  no  new  investigator  initiated 
funded  programs  in  1993,  no  new  career  development  awards  and 
no  new  initiatives  in  the  priority  areas  of  aging,  mental  illness, 
women's  health,  cancer,  AIDS,  or  substance  abuse. 

Indeed,  the  most  serious  consequence  of  these  cutbacks  is  that 
there  are  no  new  investigators  being  funded  to  carry  out  the  VA 
research  mission.  In  order  to  restore  a  essential  program,  fund  ini- 
tiatives mandated  by  Congress  and  to  advance  research  in  new  di- 
rections suggested  by  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  on  Health  Re- 
search Policy,  the  AAI  proposes  a  fiscal  year  1995  medical  and 
prosthetics  research  appropriation  of  $325  million. 

We  arrive  at  this  figure  through  a  simple  but  not  simplistic 
method:  We  suggest  that  VA  research  be  funded  at  2  percent  of  the 
overall  VA  health  care  budget,  for  which  the  Administration  has 
requested  $16.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Since  1970,  in  fact,  the  percentage  of  VA  medical  care  funding 
appropriated  for  research  has  fallen  by  more  than  half,  from  3.3 
percent  in  1970  to  1.2  percent  in  1993. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  has  requested 
$211  million  for  VA  research  for  fiscal  year  1995,  a  cut  of  17  per- 
cent over  fiscal  year  1994's  appropriation  of  $252  million,  and  a 
repetition  of  a  request  for  similar  reductions  last  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $211  million  would  likely  mean  the  cancella- 
tion of  500  ongoing  peer-reviewed  research  projects,  no  new  re- 
search initiatives,  and  the  cancellation  of  a  cooperative  study  with 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  on  prostate  cancer  surgery. 

Last  year,  fortunately.  Congress  restored  the  budget  and  granted 
an  increase  of  some  $20  million.  We  need  to  call  for  your  assistance 
again  this  year.  An  appropriation  of  $325  million  for  VA  research 
would  allow  the  funding  of  approximately  30  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions for  new  and  competing  research  grants,  at  least  three  new  co- 
operative studies,  the  establishment  of  four  centers  for  diabetes  re- 
search and  new  centers  for  research  into  AIDS  schizophrenia,  epi- 
lepsy, head  injuries,  and  alcohol  abuse. 

With  your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  save  VA  research. 
That  concludes  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Rich  for  your  very  impor- 
tant statement. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  IMMUNOLOGISTS 

9S50  ROCKVILLE  PIKE 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  20814-3994 

PHONE  301-571-0643 

FAX  301-571-0644 


DRAFT  TESTIMONY  BY 

Robert  R.  Rkh,  M.D. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  . 

of  the  American  Association  of  Immunologists  (AAI) 

Before  the 

House  VA-HUD  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Room  H-143,  The  Capitol 

May  3,  1994 

3:15  p.m. 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Robert  Rich,  M.D.,  Vice 
President  and  Dean  of  Research  at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine.   Today  I  address  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  of  the  American  Association  of  Immunologists 
and  as  a  representative  of  nearly  6,000  AAI  members.  Our  members  are  scientists  who  study 
the  human  immune  system,  its  dysfunctions  and  diseases.   Many  of  us  are  in  the  front  lines  of 
the  scientific  effort  to  find  cures  and  therapies  for  diseases  ranging  from  AIDS  to 
tuberculosis. 

I  am  here  today  because  AAI's  members  have  determined  that  the  scientific  community  must 
do  a  better  job  of  explaining  the  importance  of  peer-reviewed  and  competitively-awarded 
research.  AAI  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee  concerning  the 
fiscal  1995  appropriation  for  life  sciences  research  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(VA). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  I  could  sit  here  today  and  tell  you  that  Veterans  Affairs  research  is 
rolling  along  smoothly.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  do  that.   I  know  full  well  that  your 
Subcommittee  is  petitioned  daily  by  people  who  are  claiming  crisis  in  one  area  or  program  or 
another.   Without  resorting  to  the  rhetoric  of  crisis,  I  would  like  to  begin  with  two  facts:   the 
budgetary  status  of  VA  medical  research  and  an  example  of  leading-edge  VA  research  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  duplicate  if  present  trends  continue. 

My  first  fact  is  that,  simply  put,  VA  medical  research  is  dying.   Over  the  past  twenty  years, 
there  has  been  no  real  growth  in  VA  research  spending.    Since  1985,  support  of  VA  research 
has  been  cut  by  20%  in  constant  dollars. 

My  second  fact  is  that  VA  research  has  paid  dividends  in  better  health  and  lower  cost  health 
care  for  all  Americans.  As  a  single  example  of  this  second  fact,  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
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recent  study  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  Dr.  David  Graham,  a  VA  investigator  at  the  Houston 
VA  Center. 

With  VA  research  support.  Dr.  Graham  has  reported  in  the  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine  that 
treatment  with  antibiotics  can  cure  peptic  ulcers.   This  discovery  means  that,  in  the  near 
future,  peptic  ulcers  and  stomach  cancers,   diseases  suffered  by  10%  of  all  Americans  and 
afflicting  500,000  new  patients  a  year,  could  become  much  like  polio  and  smallpox,  which 
have  been  all  but  eliminated.   That's  right,  this  new  treatment  may  well  completely  end  the 
incidence  of  peptic  ulcers  and  stomach  cancer. 

In  addition  to  the  human  suffering  that  will  be  eliminated,  the  cost  benefits  are  substantial. 
Historically,  anti-ulcer  drugs  have  been  among  the  top  three  drugs  used  by  the  VA,  and  this 
new  therapy  means  that  the  need  for  these  expensive  medications  may  simply  vanish.    It  has 
been  estimated  that  nationally,  the  use  of  antibiotics  for  the  treatment  of  ulcers  will  reduce 
medical  costs  by  $3  billion  to  $3.5  billion  a  year. 

Recent  Published  Results  ofVA  Medical  Research 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  VA-sponsored  research  that  have  produced  findings 
published  in  leading  medical  and  scientific  journals. 

In  symptomatic  patients  with  HFV  infection,  a  VA-sponsored  multi-center  clinical  trial 
determined  that  early  treatment  with  AZT  delayed  progression  to  AIDS  but  did  not  improve 
survival  and  was  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.   Another  VA-sponsored 
clinical  trial  established  the  relationship  between  estrogen  and  interleukin-6  and  their  effects 
on  the  development  of  osteoporosis  and  appeared  in  Science.     A  VA  researcher  has  identified 
risk  factors  that  predict  which  surgical  patients  are  most  at  risk  of  developing  complications  of 
coronary  arteiy  disease  after  surgery,  and  these  fmdings  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Such  leading-edge  research  is  threatened  by  recent  VA  budgets. 


VA  Medical  Research  A  Unique  Mission,  A  Unique  Resource 

The  VA  is  charged  with  providing  medical  care  for  our  nation's  Veterans-many  of  whom  are 
minorities  and  all  of  whom  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  our  nation.   As  part  of  this  mission, 
the  VA  conducts  research  that  supports  its  clinical  care.   As  someone  who  has  spent  his 
professional  life  moving  between  research  laboratory  and  patient  ward,  I  can  testify  that  the 
quality  of  patient  care  is  tied  to  the  quality  of  affihated  academic  teaching  programs,  which 
are,  in  turn,  closely  tied  to  the  availability  of  research  program  support.    Physicians  who  work 
in  such  an  environment  are  often  at  the  forefront  of  their  fields,  motivated  by  intellectual 
curiosity  and  dedicated  to  providing  the  best  quality  care  for  their  patients. 
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The  VA  has  had  an  intramural  medical  research  program  for  more  than  60  years.   After 
original  contributions  to  major  medical  breakthroughs  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and 
spinal  cord  injury,  the  VA's  strong  intramural  program  continues  to  contribute  significantly  to 
scientific  knowledge  in  such  areas  of  medicine  as  AIDS,  aging,  alcohol  and  drug  dependency, 
brain  and  spinal  cord  injury,  heart  disease,  post-traumatk  stress  disorder,  schizophrenia,  and 
the  special  health  problems  of  female  Veterans. 

The  VA's  history  and  diverse  patient  base  make  it  the  ideal  setting  for  clinical  trials.    Recently, 
Congress  has  directed  that  the  biomedical  research  establishment  ensure  adequate 
representation  of  minority  populations  in  clinical  trials.   With  its  high  proportion  of  minority 
patients,  the  VA  medical  system  is  an  excellent  resource  for  ensuring  diversity  in  clinical  trial 
cohorts.   And,  as  the  nation's  largest  managed  care  entity,  the  VA  is  unique  as  a  national 
resource  for  large  complex  clinical  trials  of  new  therapies  and  for  assessment  of  outcomes  of 
therapeutic  interventions. 

Inadequate  Futuiing  Is  Cutting  Research 

The  immediate  crisis  has  been  developing  for  more  than  a  decade  as  VA  medical  research 
funding  (adjusted  for  inflation)  has  declined.   Tbere  has  been  a  26  percent  decrease  in  funded 
research  projects  between  1986  and  1993:   2436  in  1986  versus  1806  projected  for  1993,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  data.   At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  50  percent  increase  in 
the  average  cost  of  VA  awards  due  to  inflation,  necessary  salary  increases,  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  technical  support   Tlie  net  result  is  that  there  were  no  new  investigator-initiated 
programs  fimded  in  1993,  no  career  development  awards,  and  no  new  initiatives  in  the  priority 
areas  of  aging,  mental  illness,  women's  health,  cancer,  AIDS,  or  substance  abuse.    Indeed,  the 
most  serious  consequence  of  these  cutbacks  is  that  there  are  no  new  investigators  being 
funded  to  cany  out  the  VA  research  mission. 


Inadequate  Funding  is  Ccmtrihuting  to  a  Brain  Drain 

This  uncertainty  and  downward  spiral  in  funding  for  an  intramural  research  program  that  is 
an  integral  part  of  VA's  medical  care  mission  is  beginning  to  threaten  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  people  who  perform  the  research.    In  the  past,  the  availability  of  VA  funding  for 
research  provided  a  powerful  incentive  for  physicians  to  make  strong  clinical  commitments  to 
VA  medical  centers. 

Currently,  to  be  eligible  for  VA  funding,  a  5/8  time  commitment  to  VA  must  be  made  by  the 
clinician.   Such  a  commitment  is  not  required  for  other  funding  sources  and,   as  VA  funding 
becomes  scarcer,  clinicians  have  started  to  leave  VA  research  and  focus  their  activities  at 
universities  rather  than  the  VA.    In  fact,  as  VA  funding  has  become  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  number  of  VA  investigators  receiving  extramural,  NIH  support  and  who  do 
their  research  at  the  VA,  has  decreased  from  64  percent  in  1980  to  40  percent  in  1990.   A 
brain  drain  of  top-flight  researchers  firom  the  VA  has  begun,  and  I  am  skeptical  that  the  best 
researchers  will  be  with  the  VA  five  years  from  now  if  current  trends  continue. 
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AAFs  Recommendation 

In  order  to  restore  essential  programs,  fund  initiatives  mandated  by  Congress,  and  advance 
research  in  new  directions  suggested  by  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  on  health  Research 
Policy,  we  propose  a  Fiscal  Year  1995  Medical  and  Prosthetics  Research  Appropriation  of 
$325  million.   We  arrive  at  this  figure  through  a  simple-but  not  simplistic-method:    fund  VA 
research  at  2%  of  the  overall  VA  health  care  budget,  for  which  the  Administration  has 
requested  $16.1  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.   Private  corporations  that  intend  to  remain 
competitive  understand  the  importance  of  research  and  would  consider  2  percent  a  minimal 
investment. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  has  requested  $211  million  for  VA  research 
for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  a  cut  of  17%  over  Fiscal  Year  1994's  appropriation  of  $252  million.   An 
appropriation  of  $21 1  million  would  mean  the  cancellation  of  550  ongoing  peer-reviewed 
research  projects,  no  new  research  initiatives,  and  the  cancellation  of  a  cooperative  study  with 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  on  prostate  cancer  surgery.   An  appropriation  of  $325  mUlion 
for  VA  research  would  allow  the  funding  of  new  and  competing  research  grants  at  30%,  at 
least  three  new  cooperative  studies,  the  establishment  of  four  centers  for  diabetic  research, 
and  new  centers  for  research  into  AIDS,  schizophrenia,  epilepsy,  head  injuries  and  alcohol 
abuse. 


Conclusion 

Since  1970,  the  percentage  of  VA  medical  care  funding  appropriated  for  research  has  fallen  by 
more  than  half,  from  3.3  in  1970  to  1.2  percent  in  1993.   Mr.  Chairman,  most  private 
companies  commit  a  minimum  of  5  percent  of  their  annual  budgets  to  research  in  order  to 
remain  competitive.   I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Veterans  served  by  the  VA,  and 
the  researchers  who  are  trying  to  care  for  them,  deserve  stronger  support 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  our  nation  faces  a  historic  opportunity  to  reorder  its  priorities 
in  the  spending  of  nearly  $73  billion  a  year  in  taxpayer  dollars  on  research.   We  at  the  AAI 
are  convinced  that  the  best  return  for  that  investment  comes  when  the  science  proposed  is 
rigorously  criticized  and  reviewed  by  scientists,  and  that  only  the  best  scientific  proposals  are 
funded.   Our  assurance  that  the  best  intellects  in  our  society  are  engaged  in  work  that  will 
produce  the  greatest  long-term  good,  and  our  commitment  to  providing  the  highest  quality 
medical  care  for  our  Veterans  depends  upon  the  peer-reviewed  and  competitively-awarded 
science  that  is  supported  by  the  VA.  With  your  leadership,  we  can  save  VA  research. 
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Mr.  Torres.  I  have  no  questions  for  you  at  this  time.  My  col- 
league from  California  is  here.  He  happens  to  be  interested  in  your 
statement  and  I  yield  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Rich,  the  committee  as  you  have  indicated,  has 
expressed  its  interest  and  support  in  VA  medical  research. 

Dr.  Rich.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  particularly  expressed  an  interest  in  coordination 
of  research  that  is  adjacent  to  medical  school  research  facilities  and 
coordinating  it  with  the  VA  in  providing  a  very  excellent  control 
group,  essentially  of  men  and  women,  that  can  provide  research  in 
terms  of  diseases  that  affect  both  of  those  groups  of  people  as  well 
as  obviously  aging  people  is  very  significant. 

The  thrust  of  your  testimony  addresses  that,  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  committee  will  be  responsive. 

Dr.  Rich.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lewis,  I  appreciate  that  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Rich,  for  coming  before 
us  here  today. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

PHIL  WILKERSON,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

JOHN  VITTIKUS,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Torres.  We  now  invite  the  American  Legion,  Mr.  Phil 
Wilkerson,  to  come  before  the  subcommittee. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Wilkerson. 

Mr.  Wilkerson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  see  you  are  accompanied  by  a  guest.  Would  you 
care  to  introduce  him  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Wilkerson.  I  am  with  John  Vittikus,  who  is  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Research  with  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  have  your  statement  for  the  record.  We  will 
print  it  as  such,  and  we  ask  you  to  summarize,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed in  any  manner  that  you  choose  to. 

Mr.  Wilkerson.  Certainly  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  our  remarks 
will  be  very  short  and  to  the  point. 

In  the  area  of  medical  care,  the  American  Legion  is  troubled  by 
the  inconsistency  in  the  President's  promoted  budget  for  the  VA 
and  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  the  overall  aims  and  goals  of  national 
health  care  reform  which  have  been  set  forth  in  H.R.  3600. 

The  increase  provided  for  medical  care  is  minimal.  Research 
funding  is  severely  cut  back  from  current  year  spending  and  major 
construction  is  likewise  reduced  substantiaJly. 

In  addition,  we  are  especially  concerned  by  the  impact  with  per- 
sonnel reductions  that  are  mandated  under  the  Administration's 
National  Performance  Review  plan  on  VA  and  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans'  Health  Administration  in  particular  will  be  severe  and 
dramatic. 

This  scenario,  if  enacted,  will  not  only  force  VA  to  further  scale 
back  the  level  and  qualities  of  service  that  can  be  provided  to  veter- 
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ans,  but  equally  important,  it  will  seriously  jeopardize  VA's  ability 
to  effectively  participate  in  national  health  care  reform  that  is  now 
being  developed  by  the  Congress. 

We  strongly  believe  an  additional  $2.4  billion  over  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  will  be  required  in  the  medical  care  program. 
This  will  provide  VA  with  personnel  resources  necessary  to  con- 
tinue both  the  current  level  of  services  as  well  as  to  make  the 
many  needed  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  physical  plant  of 
the  VA  as  the  Nation  and  the  VA  move  toward  health  care  reform. 

In  the  area  of  general  operating  expenses,  the  President's  budget 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  622  FTE  in  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Adminis- 
tration. This  in  our  view  will  further  exacerbate  the  growing  na- 
tionwide crisis  of  unprocessed  claims  in  regional  offices. 

Current  backlog  stands  now  at  over  550,000  cases  and  VA 
projects  this  could  reach  nearly  900,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Veter- 
ans and  their  families  must  wait  longer  and  longer  on  a  decision 
for  a  claim  for  needed  benefits,  and  if  it  should  happen  to  go  to  an 
appeal,  they  could  wait  another  two  years  or  more. 

We  recommend  that  at  a  minimum  an  additional  $19  million  be 
added  to  the  GOE  account  to  maintain  staffing  at  least  at  fiscal 
year  1994  levels.  This  will  enable  the  VA  to  complete  implementa- 
tion of  the  major  organizational  ADP  and  administrative  changes 
resulting  from  the  work  of  VA's  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on  claims  proc- 
essing, which  we  very  much  support  and  believe  are  essential  to  a 
resolution  of  the  backlog  crisis. 

Proposed  staffing  cuts  and  reduced  program  funding  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1995  will  place  formidable  barriers  to  the  effective  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  and  financial  assistance,  benefits  need- 
ed, medical  construction  as  well  as  ongoing  medical  and  prosthetic 
research  activities  in  the  VA. 

Fiscal  constraints  of  the  deficit  reduction  agreement  of  1993  not- 
withstanding, more  and  more  there  seems  to  be  a  total  disregard 
by  each  succeeding  administration  for  the  sacrifices  of  veterans  in 
service  to  this  Nation. 

There  are  many  difficult  budgetary  decisions  facing  this  sub- 
committee, however,  we  are  certain  the  Members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  recognize  the  agency's  needs  and  provide  the  department 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  its  varied  and  important 
missions.  U 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  WILKERSOM,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  AND  REHABILITATION  COMMISSION 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HXTD  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MAY  4.  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


The  American  Legion  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present 
its  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995  budget  recommendations  for  programs 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA) . 

The  President's  budget  proposal  for  VA  in  FY  1995  is  not 
consistent  with  the  messages  communicated  in  H.R.  3600,  the 
Health  Security  Act.  The  Clinton  health  care  reform  package 
challenges  VA  to  be  a  competitive  component  of  the  nation's 
health  care  industry.  The  minimal  increase  in  health  care 
dollars,  the  decrease  in  research  and  construction  dollars,  and 
the  loss  of  essential  personnel  is  not  an  acceptable  formula  for 
preparing  to  implement  reform  efforts.  The  American  Legion's 
recommendations  for  select  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
programs  for  FY  1995,  compared  to  the  President's 
recommendations  are: 

Legion  President 


Medical  Care 

Medical  and 

Prosthetic  Research 

National  Cemetery  System 

Major  Construction 

Minor  Construction 

General  Operating  Expenses  $775  million 


$18.5  billion 

$280  million 
$78  million 
$600  million 
$250  million 


$16.1  billion 

$211  million 
$73  million 
$141  million 
$153  million 
$756  million 


The  budget  authority  requested  for  VA  for  FY  1995  is 
$37.8  billion,  an  increase  of  $1.3  billion  over  FY  1994. 
Included  therein  is  a  3  percent  cost  of  living  allowance 
for  compensation  beneficiaries,  some  improvements  to 
aunbulatory  medical  care,  and  a  modest  increase  in  employees 
for  the  National  Cemetery  System.  At  best,  the  FY  1995 
medical  care  budget  proposal  would  barely  maintain  current 
services. 


The  impact  of  insufficient  funding  for  VA  medical  care 
extends  beyond  personnel.  Medical  construction  is  reduced  from 
$643.5  million  in  FY  1994  to  $270.4  million.  Medical  research 
is  reduced  by  $41  million  less  than  the  $252  million  in  FY 
1994.  Altogether,  The  FY  1995  budget  would  delay  VA  from  being 
competitive  in  any  health  care  reform  efforts. 
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The  budget's  proposal  to  reduce  622  employees  within  the 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration  will  further  decrease  VA's 
ability  to  process  claims  for  compensation,  pension  and 
education  benefits  in  a  timely  manner.  VA  projects  that  nearly 
900,000  unprocessed  claims  will  be  backlogged  by  October  1994. 
A  veteran  today  can  expect  to  wait  235  days  for  an  initial 
claims  decision.  By  VA's  own  estimates,  veteran  appellants  can 
expect  to  wait  1,700  days  in  FY  1995  if  they  appeal  a  claims 
decision  to  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals.  Currently,  some 
40,000  cases  are  awaiting  appeal  action. 

The  American  Legion  is  well  aware  that  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Agreement  of  1993  places  severe  cost  constraints  on 
federal  discretionary  spending.  We  also  deem  that  the  funding 
of  various  VA  programs  has  been  problematic  for  many  yeekrs.  The 
funding  proposals  and  staffing  reductions  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  for  FY  1995,  will  place  serious  barriers  in  the 
way  of  the  effective  delivery  of  health  care  services,  benefits 
programs,  medical  construction,  and  medical  and  prosthetic 
research  activities.  More  and  more,  there  seems  to  be  a  total 
disregard  in  the  Congress  and  in  each  succeeding  Administration 
of  the  sacrifices  of  veterans  in  service  to  the  nation. 

The  American  Legion  understands  the  difficulty  of  the 
budgetary  decisions  facing  this  Subcommittee.  As  you  review  the 
budget  priorities  before  you,  we  are  certain  you  will  provide 
the  assistance  necessary  to  ensure  that  VA  has  the  means  by 
which  to  fully  accomplish  its  varied  missions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  our  statement. 

******** 
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Mr.  Torres.  Well,  we  indeed  have  some  very  serious  budget  defi- 
ciencies we  have  to  look  at.  As  we  have  heard,  many  of  them  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  spending  cuts.  Our  job  is  to  scrutinize  and 
really  look  at  where  we  might  be  able  to  make  some  of  those  budg- 
et adjustments. 

We  appreciate  your  coming  in  today  to  address  this  very  serious 
problem  that  besets  veterans,  and  we  will  be  looking  at  your  testi- 
mony and  that  of  your  colleagues. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  No  questions.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilkerson. 

Mr.  Wilkerson.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

HON.    GEORGE    SANGMEISTER,    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Torres.  At  this  time,  the  Chair  would  call  the  Honorable 
George  Sangmeister.  Welcome,  Mr.  Sangmeister  for  being  with  us 
here  today.  Our  Chairman  is  not  with  us  today  because  he  is  en- 
gaged in  elections. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  He  asked  me  to  sit  in  for  him  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  We  will  make  our  testimony  right  to  the 
point.  We  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  your  time  either. 

I  want  you  to  know  we  have  in  detail  submitted  to  your  staff  ev- 
erything in  writing,  and  we  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will  take 
a  good  look  at  it,  and  I  am  just  going  to  point  out  some  of  those 
points. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection,  we  will  accept  all  the  documenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  First,  let  me  thank  the  committee  for  the 
funds  you  gave  me  last  year  for  my  outpatient  clinic  in  my  district. 
I  appreciate  that  and  our  veterans  are  very,  very  pleased  that  that 
is  going  to  be  a  reality. 

Mr.  Torres.  Is  that  the  Joliet? 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  You  are  right. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  I  just  want  to  call  a  couple  of  things 
to  your  attention. 

I  have  been  out  to  look  at  some  of  these  national  cemeteries 
under  my  committee's  control,  and  they  are  not  asking  for  an  awful 
lot  out  there,  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  I  saw,  equipment  out 
there  was  being  held  together  with  bailing  wire. 

You  know,  some  of  the  feelings  that  we  can  exude  here  from  our 
level  is  with  our  national  cemeteries.  People  view  those  things  out 
there  and  get  an  idea  of  what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  or 
not  doing,  and  although  we  think  they  are  not  important,  they  real- 
ly are,  and  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  you  to  see  if  you  can  do 
an  extra  $7.8  million. 
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That  is  not  an  awful  lot  of  money  when  you  spread  it  across  all 
our  cemeteries  across  the  country  for  equipment.  Because  I  tell  you 
the  moors  and  the  back  hoes  and  everything  else,  they  are  falling 
apart,  so  whatever  you  can  do  there  would  be  appreciated. 

The  other  area  I  covered  was  the  homeless  programs,  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  increase  from  $46.8  to  $66.9  last  year.  I 
would  recommend  to  you  that  we  could  use  another  $10  million, 
something  you  will  have  to  consider  there. 

On  the  loan  guarantee  program,  which  is  also  under  my  sub- 
committee, I  wish  to  advise  you  that  in  fiscal  year  1993,  we  had 
383,000  guaranteed  loans.  We  are  already  up  to  300,000  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  So  here  is  a  program  that  we  think  is  doing  very  well. 

The  VA  projects  that  $75  million  savings  for  1995,  so  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  guarantee  program  remain  at  the  fiscal  year  1994 
level. 

Second  item  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  more  parochial, 
and  that  is  I  have  a  situation  in  my  district,  as  I  know  every  Con- 
gressman has  one,  but  back  I  think  in  1974  in  Lockport  Township 
they  put  together  a  water  and  sewer  project  for  probably  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  lowest  income  districts  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
to  be  very  close,  but  a  very  poor  district,  800  homes. 

They  put  together  a  program  with  $2  million  worth  of  grants  and 
$100  million  loan  from  HUD,  and  that  has  been  hanging  since 
1974.  I  was  told  by  the  people  that  put  it  back  together  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  repay  the  $1  million. 

I  have  worked  very  hard  back  in  my  district  to  get  the  City  of 
Joliet,  next  door,  why  they  want  to  do  it.  No  one  can  understand 
either,  but  I  was  able  to  persuade  them  at  this  point  to  take  over 
this  entire  operation  and  put  it  back  on  a  fiscal  basis,  and  they  are 
willing  to  do  it  as  a  good  neighbor  city. 

Lockport  Township  will  go  bankrupt  with  this  whole  thing.  They 
have  not  made  one  payment  to  HUD  in  24  years.  I  have  discussed 
this  thing  with  HUD.  They  say  if  Joliet  is  willing  to  take  over  the 
whole  operation,  they  would  be  more  than  happy  to  see  them  do 
it. 

However  Joliet  will  not  take  it  over  with  a  $1  million  bonded  in- 
debtedness out  there.  So  I  am  asking  you  to  forgive  the  $1  million 
that  is  outstanding. 

There  is  a  lot  of  precedence  for  it.  I  have  a  letter  here,  which  I 
will  give  you,  which  is  also  part  of  the  record  we  submitted  in  writ- 
ing from  Evelyn  Eisendrath,  the  regional  representative  for  HUD 
recommending  this  be  done.  He  has  given  me  six  other  examples 
of  where  this  committee  has  recommended  that  those  type  of  things 
be  forgiven. 

I  would  hope  you  would  take  a  serious  look  at  this.  It  is  a  chance 
to  put  something  that  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Grovernment  a 
hell  of  a  lot  more  money  to  keep  going.  Here  we  have  a  city  that 
is  willing  to  take  this  whole  operation  over  at  no  cost  except  they 
do  not  want  to  be  under  the  obligations  of  picking  up  that  system 
and  then  having  $1  million  bond  obligation  from  HUD  outstanding. 

If  you  can  forgive  that  under  what  is  the  debt  forgiveness  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  we  are  asking  you  to  do  it.  And,  again,  I  would  give 
you  another  copy  of  the  regional  director's  letter  asking  that  be 
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done.  That  is  a  very  important  thing  and  I  hope  the  committee 
pays  close  attention  to  it. 

One  other  item  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  you  appro- 
priated here  a  couple  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  study  of  the 
Lake  Calumet  region  in  the  Chicago  area  of  my  district.  We  have 
now  received  from  the  Illinois  State  water  survey  an  incomplete 
analysis,  but  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $450,000. 

All  the  detail  is  in  the  written  testimony  I  have  given  you.  We 
are  talking  about  the  water  quality  in  Lake  Michigan  that  now 
serves  over  4.5  million  people,  taking  water  out  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  all  the  toxics  that  have  been  dumped  in  the  Lake  Calumet  re- 
gion. We  need  to  know  how  the  groundwater  is  interrelating  with 
our  drinking  water  and  with  Lake  Michigan. 

If  you  could  possibly  see  your  way  to  come  up  with  that  addi- 
tional $450,000  for  that,  I  would  be  very  appreciative  and  so  would 
all  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  areas. 

And  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  Mr.  Sangmeister  for  your  elaborate 
statement. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HX7D,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  3,  1994 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  CHAIRMA1>I  STOKES  AND  RANKING 
MEMBER  LEWIS  FOR  SCHEDULING  THESE  HEARINGS.   AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  MEMORIAL  AFFAIRS,  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  DISCUSS  MATTERS  WITHIN  MY  PANEL'S  JURISDICTION,  AS 
WELL  AS  ISSUES  UNIQUE  TO  MY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  IS  GREATLY 
APPRECIATED . 

VA  OUTPATIENT  CLINIC  IN  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 

WHEN  I  FIRST  CAME  TO  WASHINGTON  IN  1989,  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST 
ISSUES  I  BECAME  INVOLVED  IN  WAS  VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE.   OF  PARTICULAR 
CONCERN  TO  ME  WAS  THE  FACT  THAT  VETERANS  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST 
SUBURBS  OF  CHICAGO  WERE  NOT  ACCESSING  VA  CARE  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
PROHIBITIVE  COMMUTE  TO  THE  CHICAGO  VA  MEDICAL  CENTERS .   LAST  YEAR  I 
CAME  BEFORE  THIS  PANEL,  FOR  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  IN  A  ROW,  TO  REQUEST 
FUNDING  FOR  AN  OUTPATIENT  CLINIC  IN  JOLIET.   I  AM  HERE  TODAY, 
CHAIRMAN  STOKES,  TO  PERSONALLY  DELIVER  A  THANK  YOU  FROM  THE  40,000 
VETERANS  IN  THE  JOLIET  AREA  FOR  PROVIDING  $2  MILLION  FOR  NEW 
OUTPATIENT  CLINICS  IN  YOUR  1994  BILL.   I  AM  PLEASED  TO  REPORT  THAT  A 
NEW  VA  CLINIC  WILL  SOON  BE  ESTABLISHED  IN  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS.   AS  YOU 
KNOW,  THIS  AREA  HAS  BEEN  MEDICALLY  UNDERSERVED  FOR  YEARS  AND  THIS 
CLINIC  WILL  REALLY  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE  FOR  THE  VETERANS  OF  MY 
COMMUNITY.   AGAIN,  I  THANK  YOU  AND  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PANEL  FOR 
MAKING  THIS  CLINIC  A  REALITY. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  A  FEW  MOMENTS  TO  ADDRESS  FUNDING  ISSUES 
WITHIN  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  MEMORIAL  AFFAIRS. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM  (NCS) 

WITH  AVAILABLE  FUNDING  IN  1994,  THE  BACKLOG  FOR  ESSENTIAL 
OPERATION  EQUIPMENT  WILL  INCREASE  TO  $6.7  MILLION.   VA  PROJECTS  AN 
ADDITIONAL  $2.7  MILLION  IN  EQUIPMENT  WILL  BE  DUE  FOR  REPLACEMENT  IN 
1995  AND  THE  FY95  BUDGET  PROPOSES  $1.6  MILLION  IN  FUNDING  TO  REDUCE 
PART  OF  THIS  BACKLOG. 

THE  NCS  EQUIPMENT  INVENTORY  TOTALS  MORE  THAN  8,000  PIECES  OF 
EQUIPMENT  WITH  AN  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  $23  MILLION.   THROUGH  AN 
EXTENSIVE  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM,  THIS  EQUIPMENT'S  LONGEVITY  HAS  BEEN 
EXTENDED  AN  AVERAGE  OF  5  YEARS  BEYOND  ITS  SCHEDULED  REPLACEMENT 
DATE,  BUT  IN  MANY  INSTANCES  IT  IS  NO  LONGER  ECONOMICAL  TO  MAINTAIN. 
I  RECOMMEND  THE  ADDITIONAL  $7.8  MILLION  FOR  EQUIPMENT  REPLACEMENT. 

HOMELESS  PROGRAMS 

HUD'S  FUNDING  ROSE  FROM  $823  MILLION  IN  FY94  TO  $1.63  BILLION 
IN  FY95.   ALTHOUGH  FUNDING  FOR  VA' S  HOMELESS  PROGRAMS  INCREASED  BY 
$20  MILLION  FROM  $46.8  IN  FY93  TO  $65.9  MILLION  IN  FY94 ,  THE  FY95 
BUDGET  INCREASES  FUNDING  FOR  SPECIFIC  VETERAN  HOMELESS  PROGRAMS  BY 
ONLY  $940,000.   I  RECOMMEND  AN  ADDITIONAL  $10  MILLION  IN  FUNDING. 
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LOAN  GUARANTY 

ALTHOUGH  THE  FY95  BUDGET  MAINTAINS  LOAN  GUARANTY  STAFFING 
LEVELS  AT  2,042  DESPITE  SUBSTANTIAL  INCREASES  IN  LOAN  ACTIVITY,  IT 
SHOULD  BE  NOTED  THAT  THE  VA  HAS  GUARANTEED  APPROXIMATELY  300,000 
LOANS  TO  DATE  IN  FY 9 4  COMPARED  TO  A  TOTAL  OF  383,303  LOANS 
GUARANTEED  DURING  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  FY93 .   THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  REDUCE  THE  FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE  OVER  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS, 
HOWEVER,  MAY  HAVE  AN  ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON  LOAN  GUARANTY  FUNCTIONS.   I 
AM  MOST  APPRECIATIVE  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE '  S  UNDERSTANDING  IN  THE 
PAST  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TIMELY  SERVICE  AND,  IN  PARTICULAR,  THE 
SERVICING  OF  DELINQUENT  LOANS .   AS  A  RESULT  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  NUMBER  OF 
PERSONNEL,  SAVINGS  TOTALLING  MORE  THAN  $200  MILLION  HAVE  BEEN 
REALIZED  OVER  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS  FROM  LOAN  SERVICING  EFFORTS  AND 
HAS  RESULTED  IN  VETERANS  STAYING  IN  THEIR  HOMES.   WITH  CONTINUED 
AGGRESSIVE  LOAN  SERVICING  ACTIVITIES,  VA  PROJECTS  ADDITIONAL  SAVINGS 
OF  APPROXIMATELY  $75  MILLION  (5,000  INTERVENTIONS  AT  $15,000  PER 
CLAIM)  IN  FY94 .   I  WOULD  HOPE  THAT  THE  LOAN  GUARANTY  FTEE  EMPLOYMENT 
LEVELS  REMAIN  THE  SAME  AND  NOT  EXPERIENCE  CUTBACKS. 

DEBT  FORGIVENESS  FOR  LOCKPORT  TOWNSHIP 

I  AM  ALSO  HERE  TODAY  TO  ASK  THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  CONSIDER 
AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  TO  CANCEL 
THE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  LOCKPORT  (IL)  TOWNSHIP  RELATING  TO  A  PUBLIC 
FACILITY  LOAN  (PROJECT  NO.  ILL-11-PFL  0112)  ISSUED  IN  1974  UNDER 
TITLE  II  OF  THE  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1955.   I  AM  INFORMED  BY  HUD 
OFFICIALS  THAT  THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  THROUGH  THE  HUD  LIQUIDATING 
FUND,  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  ACTIVATED  WITHOUT  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZATION. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ENTER  INTO  THE  RECORD  SOME  BACKGROUND  MATERIAL 
ON  THIS  TOPIC,  INCLUDING  TWO  LETTERS  FROM  REGION  V  HUD  DIRECTOR 
EDWIN  EISENDRATH,  A  LISTING  OF  SIX  RECENT  CASES  OF  PFL  DEBT 
FORGIVENESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MYSELF  AND  BANKING  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN  GONZALEZ. 

SINCE  1974,  LOCKPORT  TOWNSHIP,  A  UNIT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
LOCATED  IN  MY  DISTRICT,  HAS  PROVIDED  WATER  AND  SEWER  SERVICE  TO  OVER 
800  RESIDENTS  IN  THE  FAIRMONT  AREA.   FAIRMONT  IS  THE  MOST 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AREA  IN  MY  DISTRICT,  AND  ONE  OF  THE 
POOREST  IN  ILLINOIS.   RESIDENTS  HAVE  ENDURED  SEVERAL  RATE  INCREASES 
OVER  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS  FOR  WATER,  WHICH  IS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 
TOWNSHIP  BY  THE  NEIGHBORING  CITIES  OF  LOCKPORT  AND  JOLIET. 

THE  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THE  SEWER  AND  WATER  LINES  WAS  COVERED 
IN  PART  BY  $1,085,000  IN  REVENUE  BONDS  ISSUED  BY  HUD  TO  LOCKPORT 
TOWNSHIP  UNDER  THE  NOW  DEFUNCT  PUBLIC  FACILITY  LOAN  (PFL)  PROGRAM. 
REGRETTABLY,  DUE  TO  SERIOUS,  ONGOING  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN 
MAINTAINING  THE  WATER  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  FAIRMONT  AREA,  THE 
TOWNSHIP  HAS  DEFAULTED  ON  ITS  LOAN  AGREEMENT  WITH  HUD.   THE  TOWNSHIP 
IS  ALSO  BEING  SUED  BY  THE  CITY  OF  JOLIET  OVER  DELINQUENT  PAYMENTS 
FOR  SEWERAGE  TREATMENT,  AND  HAS  BEEN  UNABLE  TO  ADEQUATELY  MAINTAIN 
THE  FAIRMONT  SYSTEM  --  WHICH  IS  CURRENTLY  ON  THE  BRINK  OF  SHUTTING 
DOWN. 

HITD  REGION  V  DIRECTOR  EISENDRATH,  IN  THE  LETTER  DATED  APRIL  26, 
1994,  STATES,  "WE  ARE  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  SYSTEM  IS  FINANCIALLY 
UNSOUND  AND  PROBABLY  WAS  FROM  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  1974  WHEN  THE  PFL 
LOAN  WAS  MADE  ...  TO  CONSTRUCT  THE  SYSTEM  TO  SERVE  AN  UNINCORPORATED 
URBANIZED  ARE  OF  800  -  900  LOW- INCOME  AND  MINORITY  RESIDENTS  .  .  .  THE 
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RELATIVELY  HIGH  WATER  AND  SEWER  RATES  CHARGED  THE  CUSTOMERS  HAVE  NOT 
BEEN  SUFFICIENT  TO  PAY  EVEN  THE  SYSTEM  OPERATING  COSTS  .  .  .  MUCH  LESS 
PAYMENTS  TO  HUD  ON  THE  PFL  BOND  ISSUE  BY  THE  TOWNSHIP." 

FURTHER,  I  BELIEVE  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  POINT  OUT  THAT  LOCKPORT 
TOWNSHIP  HAS  ON  NUMEROUS  OCCASIONS  PETITIONED  HUD  TO  FORGIVE  THE 
INDEBTEDNESS.  HUD  HAS  STATED  IN  WRITING  THAT  IT  WOULD  NOT  PURSUE 
REPAYMENT,  BUT  COULD  NOT  OFFICIALLY  CANCEL  THE  INDEBTEDNESS.   I  HAVE 
BEEN  INFORMED  BY  HUD  OFFICIALS  THAT  THIS  CAN  ONLY  BE  DONE  BY 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZATION. 

THERE  IS  A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  SERIOUS,  ONGOING  PROBLEM  OF 
PROVIDING  RELIABLE,  SAFE,  AND  AFFORDABLE  WATER  AND  SEWER  SERVICE  TO 
THE  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  FAIRMONT  AREA,  BUT  IT  IS  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE 
ACTION  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE. 

THE  CITIES  OF  JOLIET  AND  LOCKPORT  ARE  WILLING  TO  TAKE  OVER 
OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  FAIRMONT  SYSTEM,  A  SCENARIO 
WHOLEHEARTEDLY  SUPPORTED  BY  LOCKPORT  TOWNSHIP.   BOTH  CITIES, 
HOWEVER,  FEAR  BEING  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  THE  OUTSTANDING  HUD  DEBT 
AND  WILL  NOT  ACT  UNTIL  IT  IS  RETIRED.   THE  CITIES  ARE  ALSO 
RIGHTFULLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  EFFECT  ON  THEIR  OWN  BOND  RATINGS . 

THERE  IS  AMPLE  PRECEDENT  FOR  SUCH  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  -- 
INDEED  IT  HAS  BEEN  INVOKED  SIX  TIMES  SINCE  THE  lOlST  CONGRESS,  AND 
SEVERAL  OTHER  TIMES  SINCE  THE  PFL  PROGRAM  WAS  TERMINATED.   THE  NEED 
FOR  SUCH  ACTION  IN  THIS  CASE  IS  MOST  PRESSING,  AS  OVER  800  LOW- 
INCOME  RESIDENTS  OF  MY  DISTRICT  ARE  AT  RISK  OF  LOSING  THESE 
ESSENTIAL  SERVICES. 

I  HAVE  BEEN  PERSONALLY  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  MATTER  FOR  SEVERAL 
YEARS,  AND  CAN  ATTEST  TO  THE  HARDSHIP  ENDURED  BY  BOTH  THE  RESIDENTS 
AND  THE  TOWNSHIP.   OUR  COMMUNITY  HAS  EXHAUSTED  EVERY  OPTION  SHORT  OF 
DEBT  FORGIVENESS  AND  HAS  BEEN  UNABLE  TO  SETTLE  THE  ISSUE.   IN  THE 
MEANTIME,  THE  SYSTEM  HAS  BEEN  DETERIORATING  AND  RESIDENTS  CONTINUE 
TO  PAY  ABOVE  EXCESSIVE  RATES.   THEREFORE,  AS  A  FINAL  ALTERNATIVE,  I 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUEST  THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  INCLUDE  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS 
FY  95  BILL  WHICH  AUTHORIZES  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  TO  CANCEL  THE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  LOCKPORT  TOWNSHIP  RELATING 
TO  THE  PFL  LOAN,  AND  RELIEVE  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  ALL  LIABILITY  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL  BALANCE  ON  SUCH  LOAN, 
FOR  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  SUCH  LOAN,  AND  FOR  ANY  OTHER 
FEES  AND  CHARGES  PAYABLE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SUCH  LOAN. 

GROUNDWATER  STUDY  FOR  LAKE  CALUMET  REGION  OF  CHICAGO 

IN  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE'S  1993  BILL,  $200,000  WAS  SET  ASIDE  FOR  A 
GROUNDWATER  STtJDY  IN  THE  LAKE  CALUMET  REGION  OF  SOUTHEAST  CHICAGO  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  US  EPA  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
WATER  SURVEY  (ISWS)  .   GREAT  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE  ON  THIS  STUDY  BY 
ISWS  AND  THIS  RESEARCH  HAS  RAISED  SOME  VERY  SERIOUS  CONCERNS  THAT 
MERIT  FXTRTHER  INVESTIGATION. 

FOR  OVER  100  YETVRS,  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY  HAS  TAKEN  ITS  TOLL  ON 
SOUTHEAST  CHICAGO.   THERE  ARE  OVER  60  KNOWN  ACTIVE  OR  ABANDONED 
WASTE  SITES,  INCLUDING  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  LANDFILLS,  DISPOSAL  SITES  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  AND  FLY  ASH  DUMPS.   ACCORDING  TO  ILLINOIS  EPA,  THE 
AREA  HAS  THE  LARGEST  CONCENTRATION  OF  LANDFILLS  ON  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  CONTINENT.   THE  AREA  HAS  LONG  BEEN  PLAGUED  BY  ILLEGAL 
CHEMICAL  DUMPING  WHILE  LEAKING  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS  HAVE 
FURTHER  DEGRADED  THE  ENVIRONMENT.   13  AREAS  OF  LAKE  CALUMET  ARE 
CURRENTLY  IN  SOME  STAGE  OF  STATE  OR  FEDERAL  SUPERFUND  CLEANUP  OR 
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INVESTIGATION,  AND  DOZENS  OF  INDUSTRIES  CONTINUE  TO  USE  OR  CREATE 
LARGE  AMOUNTS  OF  TOXIC  MATERIALS. 

THE  STUDY  FUNDED  FOR  1993  WAS  THE  FIRST  TO  TAKE  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
LOOK  AT  THE  LINK  BETWEEN  THE  CONTAMINATION  IN  THE  LAKE  CALUMET 
REGION  AND  THE  AFFECT  IT  HAS  ON  GROUNDWATER  AND,  ULTIMATELY,  ON  LAKE 
MICHIGAN  DRINKING  WATER  --  THE  PRIMARY  WATER  SOURCE  FOR  OVER  4.5 
MILLION  CHICAGO  AREA  RESIDENTS.   AS  I  HAVE  INDICATED  TO  THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  IN  THE  PAST,  STUDIES  HAVE  SHOWN  THAT  STORM  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  AREA  CAN  CAUSE  UP  TO  322  POUNDS  OF  TOXIC  METALS  PER  HOUR  TO 
BE  FLUSHED  INTO  LAKE  CALUMET.   THE  OUTLET  FOR  DRAINAGE  FROM  THE  AREA 
IS  THE  CALUMET  RIVER,  WHICH  DISCHARGES  DIRECTLY  INTO  LAKE  MICHIGAN 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS.   THIS  POSES  SERIOUS  HEALTH  CONCERNS  FOR 
AREA  RESIDENTS,  A  FACT  DRIVEN  HOME  BY  A  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  STUDY  THAT  SHOWED  EXCESSIVE  MORTALITY  FOR  ALL  CANCERS 
IN  THE  AREA. 

INCREDIBLY,  THOUGH,  THE  AREA  REMAINS  AN  INVALUABLE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCE  --  HOME  TO  EXPANSIVE  WETLAITO  RESOURCES  AND  A 
SANCTUARY  FOR  MILLIONS  OF  MIGRATORY  BIRDS.   AS  YOU  MAY  RECALL,  THE 
AREA  GAINED  NATIONAL  ATTENTION  TWO  YEARS  AGO  WHEN  IT  WAS,  UNWISELY 
IN  MY  VIEW,  SELECTED  AS  A  SITE  FOR  A  THIRD  MAJOR  AIRPORT  FOR 
CHICAGO. 

AS  STATED  EARLIER,  THE  ORIGINAL  STUDY  IS  ONGOING  AND  GENERATING 
SOME  VERY  VALUABLE  DATA.   WHILE  PRELIMINARY  RESULTS  HAVE  BEEN  FAIRLY 
ENCOURAGING  WHERE  ORGANIC  CONTAMINANTS  ARE  CONCERNED,  ISWS  HAS 
INFORMED  ME  THAT  INORGANIC  TESTING  HAS  REVEALED  SOME  ALARMING 
RESULTS.   ANALYSES  OF  THE  GROUND  WATER  HAVE  SHOWN  THE  GENERAL 
MINERAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  WATER  TO  BE  AMONG  THE  MOST  DEGRADED  OF  ANY 
SHALLOW  AQUIFER  IN  ILLINOIS. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SUBMIT  FOR  THE  RECORD  A  RESEARCH  PROPOSAL  FOR 
AN  EXPANDED  STUDY  THAT  WAS  PUT  TOGETHER  BY  ISWS .   THIS  PROVIDES 
EXCELLENT  BACKGROUND  ON  THE  AREA,  A  SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  TO 
DATE,  AND  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  EXPANDED  STUDY.   I  AM  SURE  YOU  WILL 
AGREE  THAT  THE  POTENTIAL  IMPACT  OF  CONTAMINATED  GROUNDWATER  IN  THIS 
AREA  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IGNORED.   I  HAVE  BEEN  ASSURED  THAT  A  MODEST 
FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  OF  $450,000  WILL  PROVIDE  DEFINITIVE  CONCLUSIONS 
ON  THE  AREAS  GROUND -TO -SURFACE  WATER  LINKAGE  AND  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR 
DRINKING  WATER  CONTAMINATION. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  THERE  IS  A  DRAMATIC  SHORTAGE  OF 
RESEARCH  AND  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  AREA  OF  GROUND -TO -SURFACE  WATER 
QUALITY  ISSUES.   AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE,  WHICH  IS  CURRENTLY  WORKING  ON  A  CLEAN  WATER  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION,  I  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CONTENTIOUS,  AND 
OFTEN  CONFUSING,  ISSUES  HAS  BEEN  THE  DETERMINING  THE  LINKAGE  BETWEEN 
GROUND  AND  SURFACE  WATERS  AND  DEVISING  REGULATORY  MEASURES  TO 
PROTECT  BOTH.   IN  FACT,  I  AM  SURE  EVERY  MEMBER  HERE  HAS  HEARD  FROM 
INDUSTRY  AND  ENVIRONMENTALISTS  ON  THE  NEED  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  OF  THE 
ISSUE. 

I  BELIEA^  THE  LAKE  CALUMET  AREA  IS  THE  PERFECT  LABORATORY  FOR 
THIS  RESEARCH  AND  THE  RESULTS  WILL  GREATLY  EXPAND  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  ON 
THE  SUBJECT.   I  WANT  MEMBERS  HERE  TO  KNOW  THAT  I  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING 
WITH  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE  ON  INCORPORATING  THIS  PROPOSAL  INTO 
OUR  CLEAN  WATER  BILL.   I  WILL  BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOU  APPRISED  OF  MY 
PROGRESS . 

AGAIN,  I  WANT  TO  THANK  CHAIRMAN  STOKES,  RANKING  MEMBER  LEWIS, 
AND  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  THEIR  CONSIDERATION  OF  THESE 
IMPORTANT  REQUESTS.   YOUR  ASSISTANCE  IS  GREATLY  APPRECIATED. 
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U.^'  LMpannwm  of  Housing  anil  Urtian  OvmlopfnanI 


/ .  flCi  »  I  Chicago  RegionBl  Oltice,  Region  V 

\   ■■   e  77  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

"X^y  Chicago,  Illinois  60604-3507 


APB  0  4  1994 


BonorAblc  Coorg*  B.   Sangmols^^r 

Xeober,  united  states  Bouae 

of  Repreaentativea 
101  North  Jollet  Street 
Joliot,  Illlnola   60431 

Dear  nr .  Sangmelater i 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Oecenber  14,  1993,  to 
Richard  H.  Wilson  of  my  ataff,  ooncarntn9  tha  Lookport  Townahlp 
watar  and  aewer  ayatem.   As  you  knowi  Mr.  Hllaun  haa  been  In 
touch  oy  telephone  with  Townahlp  Supervisor  Patricia  L.  Hartley 
through  the  water  supply  crlals  of  January  and  February  1994,  and 
ahe  has  undoubt-.Ad  1  y  kapt  Townahlp  attorney  Joaeph  Fitzgerald 
adviaed  of  devc lopBenta . 


ouainq  and  Urban  Development 


The  financaa  of  the  ayctem  havo  been  rocky.   No  paymenta 
have  ever  been  made  to  HUD  on  the  levenue  bond  IndebtedneBB  (BUD 
haa  never  preaaed  for  payment,  underatanding  the  situation),  and 
considerable  amounts  are  due  the  City  of  Jollet  for  back  water 
and  aewer  bllla.   The  ROn-f  cuntomera  have  endured  sevaral  rat« 
jLncreaaaB  and  pay  relatively  high  ratca.    The  Townahlp  Board 
(which  doublea  aa  the  Water  and  Sewei.  Board)  haa  no  other  source 
of  income  to  operate  the  aysten. 

The  repeated  request  to  HDD  over  the  years  haa  been  to 
forgive  the  TPL  debt.    Our  attocneya  say  LhaL  t)i«9  Saui.  a  t  ai.  y  uf 
HUD  has  no  authority  to  forgive  thia  debt.   However,  Congress  haa 
done  ao  in  at  least  six  recent  caaea  (sea  attached  Hat). 

In  another  attempt  to  reaolve  the  aituation,  after  many 
othera  over  the  20  years,  Lockport  Townahlp  Supervisor 
Patricia  L .  Hartley  has  called  a  meeting  for  2:00  p.m..  Friday, 
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April  22,   1994,  in  your  office  ot  101  North  Joliet  Street  in 

Joliet.   Repreoentatlves,  includioij  Mc .  wilaun,  will  be  preaent. 
We  hope  that  a  full  discussion  of  alternative  solutions  will 
result. 


Edwin  Eisendzoth 
Regional  Administrator  - 
Regional  Bousing  CommlsBloner 


cci   Rlchazd  B.  Wilson 


Attachment 
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U.S.  t>«psnin*nt  of  Housing  and  Urban  bavolopmant 

Cnlcago  Piagional  Ottic^.  Hog'^n  V 
77  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Cnlcago,  inmois  t>'u«)U4-3bU7 


Honorable  George  C,  6angmoi«ter 
Member,  tlnitad  atatas  House 

of  Aopreaentativaa 
101  Hort,ti  JoXlot  Street 
Jollet,  Ilimoia   «04}X 

Dear  Mr.  Canjmaiatari 

ThlB  la  In  follow-up  to  my  letter  to  you  o£  *pril  4,  1994, 
and  the  April  22nd  meeting  In  your  JoXiat  o£flce  with  you  and 
Lookport  Vownahlp,  Town  oC  Lockport  and  City  of  Jollet  offlolala, 
and  chioago  HUD  office  CPD  Director  Fichard  R.  Vflleon,  ooncernln^ 
the  delinquent  1974  public  yaclllty  Loan  (PFL)  of  $1,085,000  by 
HOD  to  Lockport  Township  to  build  a  vater  and  sewer  distribution 
and  collection  ayatan  for  the  FBlrmont  ( unincorporated )  area, 
located  botwaan  (and  served  in  the  paat  with  bulk  water  supply 
and  currently  with  sewage  treatnent)  the  Town  of  liOoXport  ana  tne 
City  of  Jollet. 

Our  HOD  of£lce  haa  annually  ro^oiycd  and  rovlewed  the 
independsnt  audit  of  the  bocKport  Townahip  Water  and  Sewer  systen) 
operation.   He  are  oonvinced  that  the  system  Is  flnanoially 
unaound  and  probably  was  from  Ita  aat abllahment  in  1974  when  the 
fVl.    loan,  plus  a  $3  nillion  HUt)  ^rant  waa  nada  to  oonatruct  tha 
ayutein  to  secve  an  unlnoorporated  uxbaiiized  area  of  800  -  900  low 
Income  end  minority  realdents  with  essential  water  and  sewer 
service  (the  individual  wells  were  beconln?  polluted  with  failing 
privata  aaptie  tank  eanitary  faeilttloa).   Tha  ralatlvaly  high 
water  and  svwot  catva  charged  tha  customeca  have  nut  been 
sufficient  to  pay  even  the  system  opecatlny  costs  (by  tne 
township,  as  a  water  and  sewar  syaten  board),  including  the  bulk 
cupply  o£  water  and  aanitary  cowagc  trcatmont,  nueh  laaa  payments 
to  BUD  on  the  rrit  bund  laaue  by  the  Township. 

The  Lockpbrt  PPL  bonds  ere  held  by  HUD,  as  a  (non- 
perforraln<j )  loan  aaeat  of  ita  LI  ijuJ  dnt  .<  ng  Fund  (for  dlaoontlnued 
BUD  programs).   Adnlnia tratlvely ,  HUD  haa  undertaken  forbearanos 
un  the  bond  principal  and  iutacwwt  payiawnts  from  their  Issuance 
(since  the  bonds  are  secured  only  by  the  water  and  sower  service 
oharges  to  the  800-*-  custoners  of  the  ayatem).   Many  attempta  at 
roaolution  of  the  finanoial  problem  have  been  unauccoasful . 

All  partlea  believe  that  resolution  can  be  achieved  by  the 
Town  of  I<oo)cport  and/or  the  City  of  aoliet  taking  over  ownership 
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and  operation  oi  the  Fairmont  woter  and  sewer  syBtem,  anA 
Integrating  it  into  their  own  eyetem^,     but  thoy  ara  not  Hilling 
to  acnume  tha  Indebtoclnoas  to  hud  Lo  cIo  It. 


Edwin  Eiaendrnt.h 
C»oreta>:y*a  HspreeenLa  tl  vn 
toK    the  MldwaBt 
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Maroh  39.     1994 

RECENT  PUBLIC  FACILITY  LOAM  (PFL)  DEBT 
FORGIVENESS  BY  THE  CONGRESS 
(HUD  APPBOPBIATIONS  ACT) 


BeB«top  Number             Project  Place  Amount 

101-507  Baatern  Hew  Mexico  Nstural  Caa      $   110.000 

101-507  ralrvont  Heigbcs.  md  1,025,000 

103-1:19  ralhnun  Fiilla,  SC  Sft'i.nnn 

102-139  Sale  Cxeek  Utility  Oiatxiut, 

soddy  ualsy,  tn  110,000 

10-2'3e9  McLaln.  HS  250.000 

102-3B9  9un  Bright,  TN  61,000 


**  TOTRL  PfiGE . 08  «« 
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Understanding  the  Ground-  and  Surface- Water  Quality  of  the  Lake 
Calumet  Region:  What  has  been  accomplished,  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Research  Proposal 

Illinois  State  Water  Survey 

April  1994 

Why  is  it  important  to  study  the  water  quality  of  the  environment  in  the  Lake  Calumet  Region? 

The  Lake  Calumet  region  has  become  a  focus  of  concern  because  of  the  large  number 
and  diversity  of  environmental  problems  that  exist  in  the  area.  These  problems  include,  but  are 
certainly  not  limited  to,  the  13  sites  currently  in  some  stage  of  state  or  federal  Superfiind  cleanup 
or  investigation,  the  dozens  of  major  industries  using  or  creating  large  amounts  of  toxic 
materials,  the  eight  major  landfiUs,  and  the  large  sewage  treatment  and  sludge  drying  facilities, 
all  adjacent  to  or  within  sight  of  the  lake.  At  the  same  time,  the  few  wetlands  that  have  survived 
the  industrialization  provide  an  excellent  sanctuary  for  a  very  diverse  population  of  plants,  birds, 
and  animals. 

Citizens  of  the  neighborhoods  around  Lake  Calumet  are  concerned  about  how  the 
environment  and  their  health  have  been  affected  by  the  enormous  amount  of  toxic  material  that 
is  used,  generated,  transported  through,  or  disposed  of  in  the  area.  Because  there  are  many 
people  living  with  factories,  landfills,  ditches,  or  wetlands  literally  in  their  backyards,  direct 
contact  with  water  contaminated  by  toxic  chemicals  is  a  very  real  possibility.  With  the  large 
low-income,  public-housing,  and  minority  populations  in  the  area,  the  question  of  environmental 
justice  has  also  become  a  serious  issue.  Another  major  concern  is  the  need  to  create  jobs  and 
to  attract  employers  not  scared  off  by  the  legal  liabilities  of  locating  in  an  area  that  may  possibly 
have  some  past  contamination. 

To  begin  to  answer  the  questions  and  concerns  of  southeast  Chicago,  the  character, 
degree,  and  movement  of  the  contamination  must  be  quantified.  An  examination  of  this  type 
needs  to  go  beyond  just  the  property  lines  of  the  regulated  facilities  to  measure  how  the 
environment  as  a  whole  is  being  affected  by  the  many  existing  or  potential  contamination 
sources.  The  current  water-quality  study  by  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey  (ISWS)  is  addressing 
this  task  through  an  aggressive  program  of  both  targeted  and  regional  sampling.  The  study  is 
the  first  study  that  has  begun  to  examine  in  detail  the  ground-water  interaction  with  surface 
waters  and  wetlands  within  an  industrialized  urban  setting.  An  assessment  of  both  point  and 
non-point  contributions  of  contaminated  ground  water  to  the  surface  water  has  broad  implications 
for  the  proposed  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  which  has  placed  major  emphasis  on 
this  issue. 

The  U.S.  EPA  has  recently  chosen  southeast  Chicago  as  an  area  to  develop  an  Urban 
Environmental  Initiative,  among  whose  goals  are  to  improve  environmental  conditions,  achieve 
a  high  level  of  regulatory  compliance,  promote  environmental  justice,  and  assess  health  risks. 
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The  ISWS  study,  through  coordinated  efforts  with  the  U.S.  EPA  and  the  Illinois  EPA,  is 
providing  the  vital  regional  data  and  scientific  assessments  needed  for  developing  this  regional 
clean-up  strategy.  For  example,  much  of  the  water-quality  data  being  collected  by  ISWS 
scientists  has  been  directed  towards  the  migration  of  contaminants  into  residential  neighborhoods. 
Information  of  this  type  will  be  extremely  useful  in  assessing  the  long-term  health  impacts  of 
contamination  on  area  residents. 

What  progress  has  been  made  with  the  current  water-quality  studies  of  the  Lake  Calumet 
region? 

The  current  ISWS  ground-water  study  has  made  an  enormous  amount  of  progress  in 
understanding  the  ground-water  quality  of  the  Lake  Calumet  area.  Previous  ground-water 
quality  information  was  largely  confined  to  the  Superfimd  sites,  landfills,  and  regulated  industrial 
facilities,  many  of  which  showed  contamination.  The  current  ISWS  study  has  collected  this  data 
beyond  facility  property  boundaries  and  is  assessing  whether  the  contamination  is  pervasive 
throughout  the  region  and  whether  it  is  migrating  into  the  residential  neighborhoods,  rivers,  and 
sensitive  wetlands. 

Early  results  from  the  study  have  been  fairly  encouraging  where  organic  contaminants 
are  concerned.  These  carcinogenic  organic  chemicals,  which  are  generally  either  synthetically- 
made  industrial  solvents  or  petroleum  compounds,  have  found  their  way  into  the  shallow  ground 
water  through  accidental  spills,  leaking  storage  tanks,  industrial  discharges,  and  illegal  dumping. 
However,  through  the  collection  of  organic  samples  at  over  120  locations  in  the  area  we  have 
determined  that  the  migration  of  these  chemicals  in  the  ground  water  away  from  the  spill  areas 
or  Superfund  sites  has  been  limited.  Testing  between  the  industrial  and  neighboring  residential 
areas  did  not  show  major  organic  contaminant  migration,  and  the  few  tests  that  were  positive 
had  low  concentrations  and  may  indicate  a  household  source. 

Results  from  the  inorganic  testing  have  been  less  encouraging.  Inorganic  and  toxic  heavy 
metal  analyses  of  the  ground  water  from  a  regional  set  of  monitoring  wells  have  shown  the 
general  mineral  chemistry  of  the  water  to  be  among  the  most  degraded  of  any  shallow  aquifer 
in  Illinois.  Most  of  this  degradation  is  due  to  the  massive  amount  of  steel  mill,  municipal,  and 
other  wastes  that  were  used  to  fill  in  the  once  vast  wetland  system.  The  types  of  inorganic 
contamination  include  very  high  mineral  contents,  extremely  alkaline  pH,  and  high 
concentrations  of  iron,  ammonia,  and  fluoride.  High  levels  of  the  toxic  heavy  metals  barium, 
chromium,  and  manganese  and  moderate  concentrations  of  17  other  metals,  including  lead, 
mercury,  arsenic,  and  lithium,  were  found  in  the  shallow  ground  water. 

Water-quality  sampling  of  the  surface-water  bodies  and  wetlands  in  and  adjacent  to  Lake 
Calumet  is  currently  in  progress.  This  sampling  is  designed  to  examine  the  effects  on  the 
surface-water  and  sediment  quality  of  both  the  inflowing  ground  water  and  the  rainfall  runoff 
coming  from  the  frlled-in  industrialized  areas.  To  better  understand  the  chemical  interactions 
between  ground  and  surface  waters,  a  monitoring  site  has  been  constructed  to  study  the  physical 
interactions  between  the  two.  Preliminary  results  from  this  site  show  that  both  infiltration  during 
precipitation  and  ground-water  flow  through  the  fill  material  are  much  faster  than  expected  due 
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to  the  development  of  preferential  flow  paths.  These  flow  paths,  which  discharge  into  the 
surface  water  as  seeps  or  springs,  also  have  the  potential  to  carry  contaminants  much  farther  and 
faster  than  expected. 

Another  current  ISWS  study  in  southeast  Chicago  is  examining  the  surface-water  and 
sediment  quality  and  hydraulic  characteristics  of  nearby  Wolf  Lake.  Other  recent  studies  have 
included  sampling  in  the  Calumet  River  and  the  Calumet-Sag  Channel  and  doing  experimental 
and  design  work  for  the  sidestream  aeration  pools  built  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation 
District  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  rivers  and  the  downstream  Des  Plaines  River. 

What  missing  pieces  remain  to  solve  the  envimnmental  puzzle? 

Understanding  the  environment  of  the  Lake  Calumet  region  is  similar  to  putting  together 
a  very  complex  puzzle.  Fortunately,  we  are  at  a  stage  where  we  have  been  able  to  piece 
together  many  of  the  major  components.  However,  some  components  are  still  missing,  such  as 
the  long-term  effect  the  fill  material  is  having  on  the  regional  water  quality,  the  temporal 
changes  in  water  quality,  the  degree  to  which  microenvironments  are  important,  the  transient 
character  of  ground-water  discharge  and  mixing,  and  the  potential  for  contaminants  to  reach 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  Lake  Calumet  region  has  historically  been  a  dumping  ground  for  wastes  because  of 
the  wetlands  that  could  be  filled  in  and  the  large  amount  of  slag  produced  by  the  local  steel 
mills.  Slag  deposits  are  found  almost  anywhere  there  is  dry  ground  and  are  commonly  more 
than  10  feet  thick.  Although  slag  was  the  most  common  fill  material,  considerable  amounts  of 
demolition  debris,  fly  ash,  and  unlandfilled  municipal  and  industrial  gsirbage  were  also  used. 
Much  of  this  fill  material  is  unstable  under  normal  conditions  and  is  slowly  dissolving,  therby 
releasing  a  wide  variety  of  minerals  and  heavy  metals  into  the  ground  water.  These  dissolved 
constituents  then  flow  into  the  surface  waters  and  wetlands  where  they  either  flow  downstream, 
enter  the  food  chain,  or  precipitate  out  in  thick  accumulations  on  the  stream  bottoms. 

To  study  this  problem,  samples  of  the  different  types  of  slag  and  other  fill  materials  will 
be  dissolved  under  a  variety  of  environmental  conditions  to  see  what  minerals  and  heavy  metals 
leach  out.  Approximately  50  fill  samples  will  be  collected  from  throughout  the  region  at  depths 
both  above  and  below  the  water  table.  Because  the  basic  water  chemistry  of  the  aquifer  is 
extremely  variable,  the  samples  will  have  to  be  dissolved  in  at  least  nine  different  types  of  water 
to  cover  the  range  in  chemical  conditions  found  in  the  area.  The  solid  samples  themselves  will 
also  be  analyzed  for  mineral  identification  and  element  concentrations  before  they  are  dissolved 
to  characterize  the  chemical  composition  of  these  parent  materials. 

The  dissolution  of  the  fill  and  the  continued  contribution  of  contamination  from  road 
salting,  leaking  landfills,  and  illegal  dumping  have  also  caused  enormous  temporal  fluctuations 
in  water  chemistry.  For  example,  in  a  nine-month  period  concentrations  of  calcium,  a  very 
stable  and  well  buffered  element,  increased  or  decreased  by  as  much  as  100  percent  in  individual 
monitoring  wells.  Two  additional  rounds  of  sampling  in  the  existing  monitoring  wells  will  help 
establish  the  temporal  trends  and  processes. 
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The  horizontal  and  vertical  continuity  of  the  water  chemistry  around  any  monitoring  well 
completed  in  the  shallow  aquifer  is  questionable  due  to  the  truck-load  by  truck-load  nature  of 
the  way  the  fill  material  was  dumped.  Because  the  chemical  composition  of  each  truck  load  was 
potentially  altogether  different,  microenvironments  are  likely  to  have  been  created  in  the  aquifer. 
These  microenvironments  could  contain  major  constituent,  heavy  metal,  and  oxygen 
concentrations  that  vary  by  several  hundred  percent  over  distances  as  short  as  a  few  feet. 
Examining  this  phenomenon  is  important  to  establishing  the  validity  of  water-quality  data 
collected  from  widely  spaced  sets  of  monitoring  wells,  such  as  at  landfills  or  Superfund  sites. 
This  examination  could  be  easily  accomplished  by  installing  and  sampling  four  or  five 
monitoring  well  clusters  that  are  within  10  to  20  feet  of  each  other.  Individual  wells  within  a 
cluster  would  be  completed  to  different  depths. 

The  tracing  of  contaminants  entering  the  surface  water  to  an  identifiable  ground-water 
contamination  source,  as  may  be  required  under  the  new  Clean  Water  Act,  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  interaction  between  the  two  systems.  The  current  data  being  collected  show 
this  relationship  to  be  far  more  complex  than  expected.  Many  of  these  complexities  are  not  well 
understood,  such  as  the  transient  character  of  flow  through  the  preferential  flow  paths  within  the 
fill  and  its  variable  degree  of  mixing  with  flow  in  the  underlying  natural  portion  of  the  shallow 
aquifer.  The  intricacies  of  ground-water/surface-water  interactions  will  be  better  understood  by 
continued  field  investigations,  additional  analyses  of  chemical  and  isotopic  signatures  of  the 
different  water  within  the  system,  and  computer  modelling  of  the  infiltration,  ground-water  flow, 
and  surface-water  discharge. 

Another  missing  component  of  the  puzzle  is  the  hydraulic  behavior  of  the  Calumet  River 
and  its  connection  with  Lake  Michigan.  Flow  in  the  Calumet  River  system  is  generally 
maintained  so  that  the  water  is  directed  to  the  Des  Piaines  River.  However,  preliminary  studies 
have  shown  that  under  certain  conditions  flow  can  be  reversed  toward  Lake  Michigan, 
potentially  affecting  the  drinking  water  source  for  millions  of  people.  The  volume  of  water 
involved,  the  down-river  extent,  and  the  mixing  characteristics  of  the  different  waters  are  all 
unknown.  Quantifying  the  amount  of  flow  in  this  large,  slow-moving  water  body  has  been 
inaccurate  and  technically  challenging  in  the  past,  but  newly  available  technologies  should  make 
this  problem  easier  to  solve. 

The  projected  budget  of  this  study  is  $450,000  with  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  going 
directiy  towards  the  chemical  analyses.  Most  of  these  analyses  will  be  performed  at  the  Water 
Survey,  which  is  already  equipped  with  most  of  the  special  equipment  required  to  conduct  the 
slag  dissolution  experiments.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  budget  will  go  towards  partial  personnel 
support  for  the  project's  piree  principal  investigators  and  the  technicians  needed  to  help  in 
chemical  sample  preparation  and  in  measuring  the  hydraulics  of  the  river.  The  rest  of  the 
budget  will  go  towards  publication  of  a  final  report,  supplies,  equipment,  drilling  test  holes,  and 
the  University  of  Illinois'  overhead  costs.  The  total  equipment  cost  should  be  minimal  for  this 
project  because  most  of  the  required  equipment  has  been  acquired  previously  through  other  state 
and  federal  projects. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Let  me  ask  you  about  Lake  Calumet.  That  $450,000 
is  for  a  study  to  determine  the  toxicity? 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  That  is  correct.  Already  $250,000  was  appro- 
priated toward  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  what  we  need  to  do.  And 
I  sit  on  Public  Works  and  we  are  talking  about  a  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  I  am  trying  to  work  this  from  that  angle  also,  but  if  we  can 
get  that  kind  of  money,  we  can  establish  for  the  citizens  in  that 
area  as  to  exactly  what  the  quality  of  our  water  is  for  drinking  pur- 
poses out  there,  and  that  is  what  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Torres.  As  you  know,  our  subcommittee  also  has  oversight 
and  deals  with  EPA  as  one  of  the  independent  agencies.  To  what 
degree  has  EPA  been  forthcoming  in  this? 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  The  proposal  they  are  working  on  now  is  in 
cooperation  with  Region  5.  The  U.S.  EPA  and  Illinois  EPA  are  both 
involved  in  this  whole  process.  They  know  all  about  it.  In  fact,  I 
think  this  is  part  of  their  request,  that  we  continue  with  the  addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sangmeister,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  last  evening 
the  Chairman  and  I  happened  to  be  on  C-SPAN  together  discuss- 
ing our  subcommittee,  and  one  of  the  calls  that  came  in  made  the 
point  you  made  regarding  the  National  Cemetery  System,  and  fo- 
cused on  a  problem  in  California  that  I  had  never  heard  of  before. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  That  is  one  of  the  cemeteries  I  visited,  and 
that  was  exactly  the  cemetery  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  a  long  way  from  my  home,  but  you  should  know 
I  will  focus  on  that.  It  deserves  our  attention. 

The  committee  is  also  interested  in  your  concerns  about  the 
cause  of  the  homeless  problem,  whether  we  appropriately  solve  it 
through  HUD  programs  or  whether  we  should  rethink  public  policy 
in  the  past  that  may  be  the  original  source  or  maybe  a  piece  of  the 
source  of  homelessness. 

All  that  public  policy  is  under  review,  and  I  appreciate  your  in- 
volvement as  well. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Okay. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Fine  testimony.  Appreciate  working  with  you. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  I  wish  I  had  known  you  were  on,  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  that  program.  Those  people  that  are  operating  those 
cemeteries  out  there  feel  that  they  are  kind  of  forgotten  in  this 
whole  process,  and  yet  they  are  the  ones  that  trim  up — actually, 
most  of  our  national  cemeteries  are  shrines,  and  they  should  be 
kept  looking  that  way,  and  they  need  the  equipment  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

DR  MICHAEL  J.  MANYAK,  NATIONAL  KIDNEY  AND  UROLOGIC  DIS- 
EASES ADVISORY  BOARD 
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Mr.  Torres.  We  would  like  to  invite  Dr.  Michael  Manyak  rep- 
resenting, the  National  Kidney  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory  Board. 

Doctor,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee. 

Dr.  Manyak.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  welcome  you  today  to  provide  testimony  to  us. 
We  have  your  entire  statement,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record 
as  such.  We  beseech  you  to  summarize  if  possible.  You  may  proceed 
as  you  wish. 

Dr.  Manyak.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  their  bio- 
medical research  component. 

I  am  Associate  Professor  of  Urology  at  George  Washington  here 
in  town,  and  also  a  member  of  the  National  Kidney  and  Urological 
Diseases  Advisory  Board.  We  have  looked  into  over  the  past  four 
years  the  problems  facing  kidney  and  urologic  diseases  and  their 
treatments  throughout  the  country. 

One  aspect  of  that  is  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  their 
rather  unique  programs  for  biomedical  research. 

First  of  all,  just  to  give  you  a  background  on  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
ease problem,  $50  billion  is  estimated  to  be  spent  on  kidney  and 
urologic  diseases  each  year,  which  is  about  8.3  percent  of  the 
health  care  budget.  So  it  is  a  problem  of  tremendous  magnitude 
that  is  actually  underrepresented  with  funding  either  through  NIH 
or  other  funding  capacities. 

So  one  aspect  that  does  have  some  funding  in  biomedical  re- 
search is  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

They  have  been  rather  pioneering  in  a  couple  of  different  areas. 
One,  is  they  have  years  ago  begun  research  with  spinal  cord  injury 
patients  and  the  unique  problems  they  face  for  urological  difficul- 
ties. 

So  that  is  something  that  we  certainly  feel  as  an  organization 
and  as  a  general  principle  should  continue  to  receive  funding  and 
actually  receive  more  funding  because  of  the  unique  population 
that  it  addresses. 

These  are  veterans  that  sometimes  do  not  have  another  place  to 
get  their  type  of  unique  treatment. 

The  second  group  is  the  end-stage  renal  disease  patients  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  system.  There  are  about  3,600  of  them 
under  treatment  currently  of  which  25  percent  of  them  are  not  eli- 
gible for  medicare.  So  they  really  do  rely  on  the  VA  system  to  get 
their  full  range  of  treatments  and  it  is  a  broad  spectrum. 

So  if  we  are  to  cut  out  funding  or  underfund,  that  these  patients 
have  to  go  outside  the  system,  may  not  have  good  continuity  of 
care,  and  it  is  a  big  problem.  We  have  seen  some  of  that  happen 
occasionally  downtown. 

So  we  recommend  as  a  advisory  board  that  we  increase  the 
spending  for  end  stage  renal  disease  an  additional  $17  million  per 
year  and  an  additional  $700,000  a  year  for  the  spinal  cord  injury 
program. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  and  subcommittee  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  support  in  the  past.  Certainly  it  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant component  for  the  patient  care  for  these  types  of  patients,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  that  continued  and  increased  because  of  not 
only  the  increasing  aging  population,  which  would  have  more  veter- 
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ans  that  are  involved,  but  it  also  provides  unique  opportunities  for 
biomedical  research  that  pertain  to  these  particular  fields. 

And  that  is  pretty  much  the  gist  of  what  I  have  to  say  today. 
Your  committee  should  have  copies  of  our  1990  report  with  updated 
annual  reports  supporting  the  request  for  these  increased  sums. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  excellent  testimony 
and  your  presentation  to  us.  We  do  have  your  statement. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  HICHABL  J.  MAHYAK,  M.D. 

Member,  National  Kidney  and  Drologic  Diseases  Advisory  Board 

Submitted  to  the  House  Subcoosnittee  on  VA,  HDD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Appropriations  for  Kidney  and  Drologic  Diseases-Related 
Activities  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

May  3,  1994 


I  am  Michael  Manyak,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Orology  at  George  Washington  Oniversity  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory  Board.   I 
request  that  this  written  testimony  be  entered  in  the  subcoamittee  record. 

The  Board,  as  directed  by  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  developed  the  first  national  loag-range  plan  to  ccmbat  kidney  and 
urologic  diseases.  Window  on  the  21st  Centurv.   The  entire  document  and 
executive  summary  were  provided  to  your  subcconiittee  in  1990.   Subsequent 
annual  reports  from  the  Board  have  also  been  provided. 

Our  reports  include  several  recoomendations  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  for  the  next  decade .   These  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  Board' s  study  of  the  magnitude  of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases  and  their 
causes  and  consequences . 

THE  BORDER  OP  KIDNEY  AND  OROIiOQIC  DISEASES 

Although  the  Board  initially  had  a  general  appreciation  of  the  burden  of 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases  on  society,  the  public  testimony  presented  and 
the  other  information  gathered  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  profound  hardships 
these  diseases  impose.   The  extent  of  pain,  suffering,  loss  of  time  from  work, 
disruption  of  the  family  unit,  and  death  resulting  from  kidney  and  urologic 
diseases  was  far  greater  than  the  Board  meoibera  previously  had  envisioned. 

The  data  we  obtained  on  the  incidence,  prevalence,  and  cost  of  kidney 
and  urologic  diseases  revealed  that  there  are  hundreds  of  kidney  and  urologic 
diseases  that  affect  approximately  13  million  Americans  of  all  ages- -from  the 
newborn  to  the  elderly.   The  financial  burden  of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases 
is  staggering- -an  estimated  $S0  billion,  or  more  than  8  percent  of  the  total 
spent  on  all  diseases.   These  expenses  are  borne  by  patients,  their  familiea, 
and  Federal  and  state  governments.   In  addition,  loss  of  productivity  is  an 
important  but  often  overlooked  cost  of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases .   Time  is 
lost  from  work  for  physician  visits,  hospitalizations,  and  treatments,  and 
because  of  disability;  future  earnings  are  lost  %«hen  productive  members  of 
society  die  prematurely  from  these  diseases. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  population  of  the  United  States  expands- - 
particularly  the  65-and-older  segment  and  minority  groups- -the  coat  of  kidney 
and  urologic  diseases  is  projected  to  increase  dramatically. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  National  Kidney  and  Drologic  Diseaeea  Advisory  Board  recognizes  the 
critical  role  played  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  in  combatting 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases.   This  role  stems  from  the  VA' s  mandate  to 
provide  comprehensive  care  to  veterans- -specif ically  in  areas  that  affect'  the 
older  male  population,  such  as  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia,  prostate  cancer, 
and  urinary  incontinence,  and  also  in  the  provision  of  dialysis  and 
transplantation  services  to  patients  with  permanent  kidney  failure  known  as 
end- stage  renal  disease.   In  addition,  the  VA  has  special  expertise  and 
responsibility  for  spinal  cord  Injury  research. 

In  the  late  I960's  and  early  1970' s,  the  VA  developed  the  first 
organized  system  of  care  for  dialysis  patients.   Before  the  Medicare  End-Stage 
Renal  Disease  Program  became  operational  in  July  1973,  the  VA  pioneered  the 
treatment  methods  in  use  today.   The  VA  program  has  continued  as  a  valuable 
national  resource,  providing  and  underwriting  outstanding  care  to  its  special 
patient  population.   Currently,  3,014  patients  are  supported  in  VA  facilities; 
and  an  additional  585  VA  patients  are  supported  in  noo-VA 
facilities.   Twenty-five  percent  of  these  patients  are  ineligible  for 
MAdlcare,  about  four  times  the  coBvarobla  number  in  the  general  population. 

The  VA  end- stage  renal  disease  program  has  repeatedly  been  threatened 
with  reduced  services  due  to  budgetary  constraints.   Although  the  economic 
pressures  often  lessen  over  time,  the  continuing  threat  of  reduced  services 
has  a  negative  effect  on  both  patients  and  personnel .   Current  proposals  could 
lead  to  fragmentation  of  overall  medical  care  by  forcing  veterans  to  seek  end- 
stage  renal  disease  therapy  outside  the  VA  system,  tthile  retaining  the 
requirement  for  provision  of  general  medical  care  within  the  system.   Brosloa 
of  support  for  the  VA  program  also  threatens  the  Department's  already 
distressed  nephrology  research  and  education  programs. 

The  VA  has  devoted  itself  to  another  special  group  of  patients,  those 
with  spinal  cord  Injury.   These  patients  universally  have  urologic  problems, 
because  of  urinary  bladder  paralysis,  which  often  leads  to  end- stage  renal 
disease.  The  VA  and  its  spinal  cord  Injury  centers  have  led  the  rest  of  the 
Nation's  medical  cocmunity  in  the  research  and  treatment  of  these  problem*. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  recognizes  that  In  recent  years  the  VA  has  had  to  reduce  the 
number  of  researchers  it  supports  in  its  bicoedical  research  program  and  cut 
back  on  the  medical  services  it  provides  because  of  reductions  in  the  VA 
budget .   The  Board  commends  the  VA  for  its  current  and  past  research  and 
treatment  programs.   Recognizing  that  the  Invaluable  contributions  of  the  VA 
require  continued  and  full  funding,  the  Board  recoomends  that: 

Coogreas  appropriate  at  least  an  addltiooal  $17  odllion  per  year  to 
tbe  Department  of  Veterana  Affaire  eo  that  it  may  cootinue  Its 
loogstandlng  siqipart  of  chrooic  dialysis  and  renal  transplantatioD. 
and  an  additional  $700,000  per  y«ar  to  atrengtben  programs  within  ttaa 
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VA  mndirnl  centers  that  address  the  urinary  probleiiis  associated  with 
spinal  cord  injury. 

A  minimum  of  $17  million  is  needed  to  provide  current  dialysis  patients 
with  erythropoietin.  Additional  funds  may  be  required  to  prevent  the  demise 
of  the  end- stage  renal  disease  program. 

Because  the  VA  patient  population  is  aging  cuid  thus  its  kidney  and 
urologic  problems  increasing,  the  Board  recommends  that: 

The  VA  continue  to  support  and  strengthen  its  bionedical  researdi 
program  by  augmenting  kidney  and  urology  research  training. 

The  National  Kidney  and  Drologic  Diseases  Advisory  Board  1990  Long-Ramoe 
Pleui:   Window  on  the  2lBt  Century  provides  for  the  first  time  a  10-year  plan 
that  Ccui  move  the  United  States  closer  to  the  goal  of  conquering  kidney  and 
urologic  diseases.   The  Board  hopes  that  the  reccoanendations  in  the  long-range 
plan  will  be  embraced  by  those  who  are  affected  by,  as  well  as  those  who  can 
have  em  effect  on,  the  course  of  these  diseases. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  doctor. 
Dr.  Manyak.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  again. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

WITNESSES 

REV.    L.    WILLIAM    YOLTON,    NATIONAL    INTER-REUGIOUS    SERVICE 

BOARD  FOR  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 
CHARLES  MARESCA,  STAFF  ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Torres.  We  now  invite  the  Reverend  L.  WiUiam  Yolton  with 
the  National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors to  come  forth  and  provide  testimony  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Yolton,  I  see  you  are  accompanied  by  a  colleague,  if  you 
would  care  to  introduce  him  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Yolton.  Mr.  Torres,  I  brought  along  our  staff  attorney, 
Charles  Maresca  on  the  expectation  he  might  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  you  have. 

Mr.  Torres.  Okay.  Sir,  we  have  the  testimony  that  you  have  pro- 
vided the  subcommittee  here  in  its  entirety,  and  we  are  going  to 
print  it  as  such,  and  if  you  would  care  to  summarize  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Yolton.  I  tried  to  make  it  easy  by  bringing  along  a  sum- 
mary. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Yolton.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  near- 
ly successful  effort  last  year  to  cut  the  funding  for  selective  service 
to  a  final  appropriation  of  only  $5  million. 

I  know  you  were  disappointed  and  it  was  probably  politically 
costly  to  lose  on  that  one.  It  was  defeated  by  arguments  that  have 
little  or  no  basis  in  fact,  and  now  that  we  have  the  report  from  the 
Administration  on  draft  registration,  it  only  demonstrates  that,  and 
that  report  says  what  we  have  been  saying  all  along  almost  every 
year:  Draft  registration  is  not  needed  for  defense  readiness  nor 
needed  for  recruiting,  but  any  draft  registration  would  have  an  ef- 
fect on  Selective  Service  itself  in  the  sense  that  there  would  still 
be  less  for  Selective  Service  to  do. 

I  hoped  by  this  time  we  would  have  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil report  on  what  the  agency  and  its  volunteers  are  to  do.  It  was 
due  last  month.  Ending  draft  registration  would  have  a  significant 
effect  in  that  this  is  the  only  real  ongoing  activity  for  the  agency. 

The  rest  of  the  activities  at  Selective  Service  is  maintaining  the 
bureaucracy  for  a  purpose  whose  potential  use  is  so  unlikely  that 
such  an  occasion  is  not  even  in  Defense  Department  planning. 

Should  the  unlikely  occasion  arise  it  is  ever  needed  again,  it 
could  surely  be  revived  into  a  different  statute  in  plenty  of  time. 
There  are  considerations  that  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
should  keep  in  mind. 

After  14  years,  since  draft  registration  was  revived,  the  manage- 
ment study  by  USAFISA  that  SSS  itself  requested  shows  the  agen- 
cy is  still  unfit  to  do  its  work.  And  Selective  Service's  own  reports 
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on  the  last  mobilization  effort  shows  it  is  so  unready  that  it  is  un- 
available to  do  it.  So  by  its  own  terms  it  is  4-F. 

The  other  factors  to  be  considered,  some  are  pertinent  to 
NISBCO  and  others  more  relevant  to  the  will  of  Congress. 

We  are  still  not  satisfied  that  Selective  Service  intends  to  keep 
its  promise  to  eliminate  wording  in  regulations  that  is  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors,  wording  that  this  committee 
suggested  in  1989  should  be  eliminated — the  requirement  that  con- 
scientious objectors  must  prove  that  military  service  would  give 
them  no  rest  nor  peace,  an  unlawful  psychological  standard. 

Not  only  did  the  general  counsel  fail  to  have  the  regulation  re- 
scinded, but  this  year  the  agency  requested  0MB  to  approve  exten- 
sion of  the  conscientious  objector  form,  that  is  Form  22,  with  the 
unlawful  language  still  intact. 

Yet,  the  Director  himself  testified  only  two  years  ago  that  to  this 
committee,  that  the  language  would  be  removed. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  no  reply  to  our  continued  request  to 
remove  the  requirement  of  a  showing  of  depth  of  belief  in  addition 
to  sincerity  of  belief,  the  sole  standard  in  the  statute,  a  distinction 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1971. 

The  courts  have  since  ruled  in  our  favor,  in  favor  of  our  reason- 
ing in  military  cases,  and  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  report  to  then  director  of  Selective  Service  Robert  Gambino,  re- 
garding this. 

Due  to  the  slight  budget  reduction  last  year,  the  agency  has  cut 
local  board  continuation  training,  which  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  conference  committee  in  the  Congress  said  should  not  happen. 
And  since  local  board  readiness  and  participation  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  failure  of  the  Mobex93  exercise,  NISBCO  believes  all 
the  more  that  Selective  Service  cannot  do  the  job. 

In  an  actual  mobilization,  local  boards  will  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  nor  will  they  show  up  to  do  it.  And  again  I  have  removed 
the  names,  but  I  have  attached  the  letter  from  Selective  Service  re- 
gion to  their  local  board  members. 

And  finally,  I  did  not  touch  on  the  question  of  women  and  the 
draft  in  my  written  testimony,  since  it  is  15  years  since  that  was 
at  issue.  It  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court — in  the  actual  case 
it  was  Rose  Goldberg  v.  U.S.,  but  it  is  now  cited  as  Goldberg — on 
the  grounds  that  Congress  has  excluded  women  from  combat  and 
the  emergency  mobilization  is  to  provide  persons  for  combat,  com- 
bat replacements  and,  therefore,  women  can  be  excluded. 

But  the  media  and  some  Members  of  Congress  have  noted  that 
since  women  are  now  admitted  to  combat,  that  is  one  reason  for 
ex — the  one  reason  for  excluding  women  from  the  draft  is  now 
eroded  to  the  point  that  another  court  challenge  might  prevail. 

I  am  sure,  as  I  said  on  CBS,  that  somebody  will  come  in  our  of- 
fice and  say,  can  I  sue  on  this  basis. 

On  principal,  however,  NISBCO  does  not  want  women  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  any  more  than  we  want  men  included.  And  I 
know  for  some  religious  communities,  such  as  the  Amish,  the 
Hutterites,  Orthodox  Jews,  and  orthodox  followers  of  Islam,  the  in- 
clusion of  women  would  prove  morally  unacceptable. 

I  have  heard  of  no  study  or  plan  by  Selective  Service  to  antici- 
pate this  eventuality.  The  problem  of  women  and  draft  registration 
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should  be  eliminated  by  closing  down  the  system  since  we  do  not 
need  it. 

And  with  the  elimination  of  the  draft,  we  can  go  forward  to  re- 
verse the  penalties  for  those  who  have  not  registered,  that  is  a  lot 
of  young  men  in  the  inner-city,  undocumented  aliens  who  fear  to 
legalize  their  status  because  they  failed  to  register,  and  those  con- 
scientious objectors  who  believe  registering  for  the  draft  is  wrong. 

For  these  reasons,  and  still  others  detailed  in  our  written  testi- 
mony, I  urge  you  to  once  again  to  cut  the  appropriation  to  Selective 
Service  to  the  amount  necessary  to  close  down  the  agency. 

And  I  say  all  these  things  still  having  the  highest  respect  for  the 
current  staff  of  the  agency,  who  have  been  cordial  and  cooperative 
in  matters  such  as  framing  of  procedures  for  the  placement  of  con- 
scientious objectors  in  alternative  service. 

We  have  a  good  relationship  also  with  the  staff  here,  too. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Yolton. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  formed  in  1940  as  the  National  Service  Board  for 
Religious  Objectors,  is  committed  to  helping  and  supporting  all  those  who  conscientiously  question  participation  In  war. 

NISBCO  is  a  nonprofit  service  agency  sponsored  by  a  broad  association  of  religious  bodies  who  Join  to  protect,  defend,  and 
extend  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors.  NISBCO  is  governed  by  a  Board  which  is  elected  from  members  of  its  Consulta- 
tive Council. 

The  Board  employs  a  staff  which  serves  the  national  CO  constituency  out  of  offices  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  staff  works  as  a 
cooperative  team  within  the  policies  set  by  the  Board.  Their  services  are  provided  at  no  charge.  NISBCO  cooperates  with  the 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

NISBCO  cares  for  the  conscientious  objector  by: 

•  Providing  information  on  how  to  document  one's  convictions  as  a  conscientious  objector. 

•  Providing  help  and  support  for  COs  In  the  armed  forces,  or  In  the  Delayed  Entry  Program,  who  seek  discharge  or  transfer 
to  noncombat  status. 

•  Providing  draft  counselor  training. 

•  Providing  nondirective  advice  and  referral  for  those  who  conscientiously  object  to  the  payment  of  war  taxes. 

•  Advocating  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors  before  the  Selective  Service  System,  the  White  House,  the  Courts,  and 
Congress. 

•  Alerting  concerned  persons  to  changes  that  take  place  or  are  under  consideration  regarding  military  conscription,  and 
coercive  national  service  proposals. 

•  Alerting  persons  to  changes  in  regulations  regarding  conscientious  objection  within  the  military. 

•  Maintaining  an  extensive  referral  service  to  local  counseling  agencies  in  all  areas  of  the  country  and  attorneys  who  can  aid 
those  in  need  of  legal  counsel. 

•  Acting  as  a  national  resource  center  for  documents  relating  to  the  draft  and  conscientious  objection,  as  well  as  the 
religious  response  to  those  Issues. 

•  Advising  religious  and  other  eigencies  with  regard  to  educational  curricula  as  they  touch  on  issues  of  war.  peace,  and 
conscience. 

•  Educating  citizens  through  articles,  speaking  engagements,  and  publications  to  decide  conscientiously  for  themselves 
what  they  believe  about  participation  in  war. 
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Introduction 

I  am  L.  William  Yolton,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Interreligious  Service 
Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors  (NISBCO).  NISBCO  represents  the  major  faiths  in  this 
country,  and  many  of  the  smaller  denominations,  which  have  an  interest  in  defending  and 
extending  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors.  In  the  course  of  this  effort  we  have  become 
experts  on  the  conscription  system,  having  helped  shape  relevant  law  since  1940.  We 
continue  to  monitor  closely  conscientious  objector  law  and  its  context  —  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  mihtary  procedures  and  regulations  which  affect  conscientious  objectors. 

Mr.  Chairmaa   I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you  and  this  committee  have  provided  for 
our  concerns  about  the  Selective  Service  System.  We  appreciate  most  of  all  this  committee's 
recommendation  last  year  that  $5  miUion  be  a  final  appropriation  to  shut  down  the  agency 
and  provide  for  severance  pay.  Over  the  years  you  have  done  much  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Americans  in  general  and  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors  in  particular. 

Fairness  to  Conscientious  Objectors 

A  small  number  of  COs  must  choose  between  violating  the  law  or  violating  their 
consciences.  According  to  a  Yankelovich  poll  sponsored  by  Selective  Service,  20%  of  non- 
registrants  are  ideologically  opposed  to  registration.  Those  who  cannot  register  are 
threatened  with  severe  criminal  penalties  (up  to  5  years  in  prison  and  $250,000  in  fines). 
They  are  denied  federal  assistance  for  higher  education  (including  the  Pell,  Perkins,  and 
Stafford  programs)  and  in  some  states  are  banned  altogether  from  state  universities.  They 
are  also  precluded  from  most  employment  with  the  federal  government. 

NISBCO  receives  frequent  calls  from  conscientious  objectors  who  are  looking  for  alternatives 
to  the  federal  aid  which,  for  them,  is  conditioned  upon  an  unconscionable  compromise, 
registration  with  a  system  that  is  part  of  the  war  effort.  These  penalties  serve  no  national 
security  purpose  and  should  be  ended  along  with  draft  registration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  you  noted  in  your  speech  on  the  floor  in  support  of  the  Committee's 
recommendation  to  close  down  the  system  that  many  inner  city  youth  are  penalized  for  their 
failure  to  register.  The  new  efforts  by  Selective  Service  to  mount  an  unbiased  registration 
effort  among  African  American  and  Hispanic  young  men  will  not  remedy  the  problem  for 
those  million  or  more  who  failed  to  register  earlier,  when  they  should  have,  but  can  not  do  so 
now.  Only  ending  the  system  and  suspending  the  penalties  will  remedy  their  plight. 

Illegal  Standards  for  Conscientious  Objectors 

In  1985  under  Chairman  Boland,  this  committee  considered  pages  of  regulations 
which  were  contrary  to  statute  and  declared  them  "null  and  void."  Several  years  ago,  you 
helped  us  correct  serious  problems  in  the  design  of  the  Alternative  Service  Program  which 
would  have  barred  churches  and  other  religious  groups,  traditional  employers  of 
conscientious  objectors,  from  employing  them  in  the  future.  That  regulation  not  only  would 
have  harmed  the  rights  of  employers  and  registrants,  but  also  it  would  have  made  the  job  of 
Selective  Service  much  more  difficult. 

In  1989,  this  committee  directed  the  Selective  Service  System  to  end  the  requirement  that 
conscientious  objectors  must  demonstrate  "no  rest  or  peace,"  a  subjective  psychological  test, 
to  quahfy.  Last  year,  Mr.  Gambino  promised  to  end  the  requirement  throughout  the  system. 
That  regulation  is  still  not  rescinded  and  the  regulatory  form  is  still  not  revised.  While  Mr. 
Banister  assures  me  he  will  look  into  the  matter,  only  last  month  Selective  Service  asked  for 
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an  extension  from  0MB  to  continue  the  use  of  the  unlawful  form.  Form  22. 

In  addition.  Selective  Service  has  never  responded  to  our  insistence  that  they  remove  the 
unlawful  requirement  to  show  "depth  of  behef  in  addition  to  the  standard  of  sincerity  the 
Supreme  Court  set  forth  in  Clay  v.  U.S.,  403  U.S.  698  (1971).  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  my 
last  communication  with  Selective  Service  on  this  matter. 

Selective  Service  action,  or  inaction,  on  these  matters  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on 
military  CO  appUcants,  as  well  as  any  effect  on  CO  processing  during  some  future 
conscription.  MiUtary  regulations  generally  follow  Selective  Service  procedures;  it  is 
therefore  important  that  Selective  Service  adopt  lawful  regulations.  We  don't  want  mihtary 
COs  to  have  to  be  subjected  to  unlawful  standards  copied  from  Selective  Service. 


The  Future  of  Selective  Service 

Since  last  year's  effort  to  defiind  Selective  Service,  two  reports  have  been  issued 
which  are  relevant  to  Selective  Service's  viabihty.  They  refute  the  arguments  that  prevailed 
when  defiinding  was  narrowly  defeated. 


The  DOD  Report  on  Registration:  Now  that  the  President  has  commended  the  report 
from  DOD  which  says  that  draft  registration  is  not  needed  for  defense,  or  for  recruitment, 
and  that  the  NSC  should  look  into  finding  some  use  for  Selective  Service,  none  of  those 
curguments  used  in  last  year's  congressional  debate  will  hold  water.  I  did  not  hear  Hxuit 
Banister,  the  Acting  Director  of  Selective  Service,  argue  that  draft  registration  is  necessary. 
Nor  did  he  try  to  support  a  requirement  for  education  in  patriotism  for  eighteen  year-old 
males.  The  only  serious  argument  he  repeated  was  that  Selective  Service  is  cheap 
insurance,  "like  term  insiu-ance  you  don't  ever  expect  to  use"  —  against  such  an  unforeseen 
contingency  that  even  the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  beUeve  it  is  worth  preparing  for. 

The  Report  concedes  that  in  the  first  months  of  mobilization  training  bases  would  be 
occupied  with  bringing  reservists  up  to  combat  readiness.  "The  Services  would  not  be  able  to 
absorb  a  flood  of  inductees  pumped  into  the  training  base." 

Through  an  interagency  agreement  Selective  Service  is  pursuing  a  possible  association  with 
National  Service  to  provide  mailing  and  computer  services  for  the  small  component  headed 
by  General  Scott,  which  uses  mihtary  bases.    However,  should  Selective  Service  be  closed- 
down,  its  computers  in  the  Arlington  ofGce  could  be  remaindered  to  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Corporation,  without  the  need  for  Selective  Service  as  the  middleman. 
Last  year,  National  Service  staff  told  me  it  would  be  not  good  for  their  small  and  voluntary 
program  to  be  associated  with  Selective  Service  in  the  minds  of  young  people. 

Any  use  of  Selective  Service  on  a  compulsory  basis  in  regard  to  national  service  would  not 
only  be  contrary  to  the  statute,  but  also  unconstitutional.  The  opinion  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  American  Law  Division,  was  provided  both  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  era 
(1971)  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  most  recent  review  of  Selective  Service. 

"At  least  since  the  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases  [1918],  military  service  has  been 
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one  of  the  recognized  historical  exceptions  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment's 
prohibition  on  involuntary  servitude.  And  though  the  Court  has  not  yet 
directly  held  that  mihtary  conscription  prior  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war  is 
constitutional,  other  decisions  interpreting  the  breadth  of  the  war  powers 
strongly  suggest  that  peacetime  conscription  could  be  upheld  as  a  necessary 
and  proper  means  of  preparing  for  war. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Congress  has  power, 
independent  of  its  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  conscript  labor  for 
non- military  purposes.  Also  if  some  other  source  of  power  be  found,  there  is  no 
recognized  exception  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment's  ban  on  involunteuy 
servitude  obviously  apphcable  to  such  federal  conscription  for  civilian  work."  • 

MOBEX  93:  Selective  Service's  own  report  on  its  seventh  mobihzation  effort,  the  MOBEX 
93  report,  reveals  that  after  fourteen  years  of  preparing  for  a  mobilization  draft  they  are 
nowhere  near  being  able  to  do  it.  Only  54%  of  the  files  could  be  downloaded,  falling  far  short 
of  the  established  Minimum  Acceptable  Readiness  Level  of  95%.  Richard  S.  Flahavan, 
Assistant  Director  for  Selective  Service  Operations,  stated  that  'the  success  of  the  file 
transfer  rate  was  less  than  anticipated.  The  Regions  and  ACC  personnel  spent  countless  hours 
ensuring  that  everything  possible  was  done  to  niake  this  test  a  success."  During  a  national 
emergency.  Selective  Service  would  not  have  "countless  hours"  to  spend  on  its  file  transfer 
system. 

Although  Mr.  Banister  testified  that  the  problems  identified  in  the  report  of  MOBEX  93  are 
being  remedied,  his  testimony  was  lacking  in  specifics.  Nor  have  we  heard  Selective  Service 
address  the  many  other  problems  outstanding,  such  as,  the  treatment  of  conscientious 
objectors,  the  viability  of  the  alternative  service  program,  and  the  training  of  local  board 
members  and  the  recruiter  augmentees. 

Although  SSS  says  it  is  complying  with  the  cost-cutting  directives  in  the  report  language 
fi-om  last  year's  appropriation,  one  of  the  stipulations  has  been  violated  directly.  None  of  the 
saying  was  to  come  from  board  training.  But,  in  at  least  one  region,  board  training  has  been 
cancelled,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  "...as  our  budget  was  cut  several  miUion  dollars  by 
Congress.  Consequently  our  continuation  training  will  not  be  held  during  FY-94."  I  append  a 
copy  of  a  letter  confirming  that  poUcy,  with  the  name  of  oiu-  informant  removed. 

In  response  to  your  question,  the  Acting  Director  of  Selective  Service  says  that  the 
registration  hst  is  90%  accurate.  Yet,  all  along.  Selective  Service  has  been  testifying  that 
the  hst  is  97-98%  accurate,  and  that  such  accuracy  is  necessary  to  be  fair.  What  is  more, 
the  very  study  that  Mr.  Banister  cited,  the  Kirsch  study,  actually  showed  only  an  85% 
accuracy  with  the  20-year  old  prime  selection  group  on  the  first  try,  and  it  required  a  second 
try  based  on  a  persistent  and  heroic  efi"ort  using  certified  mail.  Western  Union,  and  Federal 
Express  to  approach  the  standard!    Overall,  of  the  62%  reached,  his  survey  says  only  72% 


"Military  and  Civilian  Conscription:  Constitutional  Issues,"  George  A.  Costello.  Hearings  before  the  SubcommiUe 
on  CourU,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Adminislariton  of  Justice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
Ninety-Sixth  Congress,  Second  Session  on  Civil  Liberties  and  Administration  of  Justice,  Implications  of  Draft  Registration 
April  14  and  May  22,  1980.  p.  284. 
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indicated  that  SSS  had  the  right  address.  That's  not  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  work,  and 
can't  work  in  a  war  emergency  mobilization. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Selective  Service  fits  its  own  definition  of  classification  as  4-F,  "xmfit 
and  unavailable." 

What  Are  the  Options? 

In  the  past,  this  Committee  has  shown  the  capability  to  take  important  action  on 
Selective  Service  issues.  Unfortunately,  Selective  Service  has  been  far  less  responsive  in 
complying  with  this  Committee's  directives.  With  no  annual  oversight  hearings  conducted 
on  Selective  Service,  many  things  simply  "fall  through  the  cracks."  The  Selective  Service 
System  is  incapable  of  monitoring  itself  and  of  complying  with  simple  Congressional 
directives.  It  is  incapable  of  running  a  military  draft.  It  is  incapable  of  maintaining  accurate 
registrant  lists.  And,  as  we  now  know,  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  first  place. 

In  1979,  the  last  year  in  which  Selective  Service  did  not  conduct  draft  registration,  it  was 
funded  for  S9.8  million.  The  following  year,  the  Selective  Service  appropriation  was 
approximately  twice  that  figure.  Therefore,  cutting  the  current  appropriation  in  half  would 
presumably  allow  Selective  Service  to  fiinction  in  deep  standby,  without  draft  registration. 

If  the  entire  appropriation  for  Selective  Service  were  cut,  there  would  still  be  an  Office  of 
Selective  Service  Records  at  the  Pentagoa  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  This  is  provided 
for  in  Section  10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  Under  this  scenario,  program  plans 
and  computer  systems  would  remain  intact,  available  if  necessary. 

Do  We  Really  Need  the  Insurance  Policy,  or,  How  Long  Would  It  Take  to 
Reconstitute  the  List? 

I  am  concerned  about  an  alarmist  claim  that  was  made  last  year,  and  repeated  again 
this  year,  that  it  would  take  a  year  to  reconstitute  the  database  in  order  to  operate  Selective 
Service  fairly  sometime  in  the  next  century  when  that  unforeseen  contingency  tangibilitates. 
SSS  used  to  say  that  draft  registration  saves  six  weeks.  The  USAFISA  study  suggests  that 
we  are  near  the  point  that  Optical  Character  Recognition  programs  would  make  registration 
more  efficient.  The  study  suggested  that  the  census  computer  could  be  used. 

At  World  War  I  the  eligible  male  population  was  registered  mostly  on  one  day— using  quill 
pens.    It  defies  reason  to  suggest  that  with  the  information  highway  it  will  take  the 
Selective  Service  System  three  hvmdred  times  longer  than  it  took  seventy-five  years  ago. 

If  there  ever  would  be  a  genuine  threat  in  the  future  which  required  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  to  reenact  conscription,  it  also  would  be  such  a  threat  that  you  would 
not  need  to  conscript  because  enough  Americans  would  rally  to  the  cause.  And  that 
contingency  would  have  to  be  so  palpable  it  galvanized  the  country  and  the  world  community 
despite  increasing  numbers  of  consdenticSas  objectors. 

Ending  Selective  Service 

Many  of  the  organizations  in  NISBCO  have  policies  that  urge  an  end  to  draft 
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registration.  The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  says  "we  believe  it  necessary  to 
present  convincing  reasons  for  this  at  any  particular  time."*  Others  go  on  to  urge  the  end  of 
the  system.  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  its  previous  opposition  to 
peacetime  registration  and  conscription  and  directed  "the  Co-Stated  Clerks  to  communicate 
to  members  of  Congress  that  this  Assembly  favors  the  repeal  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  and  the  cessation  of  funding  for  draft  registration."' 

The  non-binding  consensus  opinion  of  NISBCO  itself  is  "The  National  Interreligious  Service 
Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors  is  unalterably  opposed  to  all  forms  of  conscription,  be  they 
military  or  any  form  of  compulsory  civiUan  service  ... .  * 


Conclusion 

NISBCO  through  the  years  has  enjoyed  professional  and  cordial  relations  with  the  staff  of 
Selective  Service.  We  hold  them  in  high  esteem,  and  we  wish  them  well  in  all  they  do.  We 
have  at  times  worked  together  on  issues  such  as  Alternative  Service,  and  we  are  a  better 
organization  for  having  done  so.  Yet  we  believe  that  objectivity  and  fiscal  responsibility  must 
prevail  in  the  case  of  Selective  Service. 

We  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  end  funding  for  the  Selective  Service  System,  and  draft 
registration  in  particular.  With  the  White  House/DOD  report  in  hand,  there  remains  no 
reason  to  continue  funding  draft  registration.  The  MOBEX  93  Report  indicates  that  the 
agency  would  require  considerable  reform  to  be  viable.  NISBCO  testimony  has  for  years 
maintained  that  the  reasons  why  draft  registration  was  resumed  in  1980  no  longer  exist,  and 
that  Selective  Service  appropriations  should  reflect  this  fact.  We  have  further  argued  that  if 
one  is  willing  to  look  at  the  fine  print,  it  becomes  obvious  that  current  draft  registration 
would  not  save  a  single  day  in  the  delivery  of  manpower  to  any  foreseeable  emergency 
combat  situation. 

FinaUy,  we  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  human  liberty,  the  firee  exercise  of  religion,  and 
fiscal  responsibihty,  the  Selective  Service  System  should  be  ended  mercifully. 


Respertfiilly  submitted. 
Rev.  L.  Vpfilm  Yolton 
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Thi  Challenge  of  Peace  (1983),  The  Harvest  of  Justice  h  Sown  in  Peace  (1994) 
Minutes  of  the  I95th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  June  I9S3. 
Resolution  on  "Why  We  Oppose  (inscription,  'June  S,  1978,  reaffirmed  March  5,  1981. 
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NISBCO 

National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors 


February  5,  1992 
Robert  W.  Gambino 
Director,  Selective  Service  System 
Washington,  DC  20435 

Dear  Mr.  Gcimbino, 

As  you  know  from  our  personal  responses,  NISBCO  is  gratified  that  you  have  taken  the 
initiative  to  eliminate  from  the  Selective  Service  System  any  use  of  a  conscientious  objector 
standard  that  employs  the  language  of  "no  rest  or  peace." 

I  understand  that,  though  the  Congress  had  placed  a  deadline  on  removing  the  language,  you 
from  your  own  investigation  are  convinced  that  it  is  appropriate  to  remove  the  language. 
That  repon,  is  encouraging  to  me  as  we  look  forward  to  our  continuing  relationship  with 
Selective  Service. 

As  you  suggested,  removal  of  this  language  should  eliminate  confusion  about  the  role  of  the 
conscientious  objector  applicant's  psychological  condition  and  emotional  response.    They  have 
at  best,  only  corroborative  value  in  assessing  the  truth  of  the  evidence  under  the  tri-partite 
standard  enunciated  in  Clav. 

To  ehminate  confusion  about  the  standards,  since  it  has  been  asserted  as  one,  I  suggest  that 
no  mention  be  made  of  "no  rest  or  peace,"  even  in  the  conte.xt  of  describing  psychological 
states.    It  would  be  better  to  use  other  phrases. 

Associated  with  the  quotation  of  the  dicta  from  Welsh  is  another  term,  which  we  are 
convinced  should  be  eliminated  for  the  same  reasons,  "depth  of  belief"    In  1985  we  first 
began  to  contest  this  standard  as  adding  a  requirement  beyond  "sincerity;"  but  we  did  not  yet 
have  a  cluster  of  coun  decisions  against  its  use.    Now  there  are  three  circuits  that  have 
rejected  it.    In  Hager.  the  First  Circuit  summarized  the  other  coun  decisions,  and  added  a 
reason  for  rejection  which  appeals  to  us,  as  consonant  vvdth  our  experience  in  counseling:    "an 
impermissable  look  into  his  heart  and  soul." 

Finally,  we  are  nearly  ready  to  respond  with  our  comments  on  the  proposed  manuals  for 
alternative  service.    We  want  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  process;  however,  in  consulting 
with  those  outside  of  our  organization,  we  seek  to  avoid  sensational  exploitation  of  the 
documents  and  premature  publicity.    We  have  not  yet  mentioned  oux  role  in  our  newsletter, 
for  instance. 

Thank  you  for  your  spirit  of  cooperation  and  justice'. 


#^ 


750,  1601  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009-1035  (202)  483-4510  Fax  (202)  265-8022 
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Selective  Service  System 

Region  III.  BIdg.   1.  Great  Lakes.  IL  60088-5027 

February  7,  1994 


Dear  M 

I 

Let  me  extend  my  appreciation  to  you  for  your  participation  in 
the  1993  Board  Member  Training  Program.  This  training  is  more 
important  than  ever  before.  The  realistic  appeal  cases  you  worked 
on  not  only  provided  training  but  afforded  the  Area  Office  a  hands 
on  extension  of  your  work.  Real  life  examples  gave  us  a  method  to 
measure  and  test  our  Area  Office  computer  linkage  and  file 
transfer.  I  am  happy  to  report  near  perfect  results.  Michigan 
ranked  very  high  in  the  Region  III  scores  due  to  your  input  and  our 
combined  efforts. 

The  new  training  year  brings  unprecedented  challenges  as  our 
national  budget  was  cut  several  million  dollars  by  Congress. 
Consequently,  our  continuation  training  will  not  be  held  during 
FY- 94. 

To  keep  you  informed  concerning  what  is  happening  to  the 
Selective  Service  System,  we  have  developed  a  new  program  called 
Board  Member  Improved  Communications  Program  (BMICP) .  Under  this 
program  I  will  contact  you  once  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
give  you  pertinent  information  and  to  answer  any  question  you  may 
have.  This  letter  fulfills  the  requirement  for  this  quarter.  In 
the  next  quarter  you  will  receive  a  telephone  call  from  me  and  in 
the  last  quarter  you  will  receive  a  current  fact  sheet  concerning 
Selective  Service. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  any  time  you  have  a  change  of 
status,  address,  telephone  number  or  if  you  have  a  question.  I 
have  added  my  telephone  number  below  for  your  use.  I  hope  the  new 
year  brings  you  and  your  family  health  and  happiness. 

Sincerely, 
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Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Maresca,  any  comment  you  wish  to  add  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  Maresca.  No  thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  questions. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Yolton,  for  being  here  with  us 
again. 

Mr.  Yolton.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 
MELVm  SABSHIN,  AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Torres.  Our  next  witness,  representing  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  is  Dr.  Melvin  Sabshin,  M.D.  Did  I  pronounce 
that  right,  sir? 

Dr.  Sabshin.  That  is  very  good  and  it  is  very  rare  to  get  that 
close. 

Mr.  Torres.  Welcome,  Dr.  Sabshin.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  logo 
on  your  letterhead.  Who  is  that? 

Dr.  Sabshin.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he  was  a  psychiatrist 
and  is,  in  effect,  the  founder  of  our  organization.  We  are  the  oldest 
medical  association  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Torres.  In  that  light,  sir,  I  welcome  your  appearance  today 
and  your  testimony  which  we  now  have. 

If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  summarize  your  statement,  we  will 
enter  this  into  the  record. 

Dr.  Sabshin.  Appreciate  that,  sir. 

I  am  here  to  testify  for  the  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral 
Science  Department  of  the  VA  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
return. 

I  want  to  start  by  thanking  you  for  your  actions  last  year.  Your 
support  for  VA  research,  which  had  been  scheduled  to  have  a  de- 
crease of  $26  million,  was  extremely  important  in  restoring  that 
cut,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  that. 

I  testify  this  year  with  both  concern  and  dismay,  and  I  will  spend 
a  little  more  time  on  dismay  than  the  concern.  The  dismay  that  we 
have  is  the  President's  recommendation  for  a  $41  million  cut  in  the 
research  budget  for  the  VA,  while  simultaneously  our  concern  deals 
with  the  overall  support  for  the  VA  service  system. 

I  do  want  to  make  a  few  and  brief  historical  comments  about  the 
position  of  the  psychiatric  research  in  the  VA;  that  for  years  the 
amount  allocated  for  psychiatric  research  has  been  much  lower 
than  the  patient  proportion  in  the  VA  of  psychiatric  patients. 

That  disproportionately  has  existed  historically,  and  for  years  we 
have  attempted  to  rectify  that  imbalance.  The  prior  response  to  our 
attempts  was  that  psychiatric  research  was  not  at  the  same  level 
as  other  kinds  of  medical  research. 

But  over  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  change  and  research 
in  psychiatry  has  made  an  enormous  difference  both  in  terms  of 
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empirical  quality  and  the  results.  For  example,  the  development  of 
lithium  treatment  for  manic  depressive  illness  has  not  only  helped 
millions  of  people,  but  has  saved  $6.5  billion  in  its  impact  on  a  va- 
riety of  areas  of  people's  capacity  to  work  and  people's  capacity  to 
perform  in  other  ways. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  we  think  with  this  superb  quality  of 
research  that  the  support  for  psychiatric  research  in  the  VA  merits 
such  support. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  research  milieu  in  VA  hos- 
pitals has  another  meaning  besides  the  research  per  se.  To  be  able 
to  have  research  personnel  working  in  VA  hospitals  makes  the  hos- 
pitals much  more  attractive  places  for  other  people. 

That  milieu  impact  is  under  extreme  danger  from  what  the 
President  is  proposing  again  this  year  under  the  reduction  of  the 
$41  million,  and  we  are  concerned  about  that,  and  hope  this  com- 
mittee once  again  can  look  at  this  seriously,  and  I  hope  the  sub- 
committee will  pay  special  attention  to  that  possibility  including 
the  impact  on  psychiatry. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  timing  of  this  request,  both  in  decline 
of  research  support  and  weakness  in  service  support  is  going — 
given  the  impact  and  the  relationship  with  the  health  care  system 
reform  at  this  stage  of  history  of  the  health  system  reform,  there 
is  already  a  change  on  a  variety  of  institutions  and  many  more  peo- 
ple are  seeking  VA  help  than  previously  because  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  health  system  reform. 

Given  that  development,  and  given  what  I  have  said  about  the 
research  in  psychiatry  per  se,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  make  a  cut 
at  this  point.  It  would  be  destructive  and  I  think  pound-foolish. 

Let  me  also  state  that  in  our  recommendations  we  have  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  about  the  service  issues  that  may  be  impor- 
tant in  VA.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  recommendations  we  have 
made  for  geriatric  psychiatry,  we  have  made  for  intensive  commu- 
nity care,  for  long-term  mental  health  care.  I  do  also  want  to  em- 
phasize we  have  made  a  suggestion  for  five  MIRECs,  mental  illness 
research  and  education  centers,  in  the  budget  for  this  year. 

The  development  of  these  centers  would  parallel  what  you  have 
done  for  geriatrics  centers  and  have  five  such  centers  of  excellence 
perhaps  across  the  country  would  make  a  special  difference  in  re- 
warding excellence  in  education  and  research,  and  would  be,  I 
think,  a  way  to  attract  fine  scholars  and  teachers  to  the  VA. 

I  think  I  will  stop  at  that  point,  Mr.  Torres,  to  see  if  there  are 
any  questions. 

Mr.  Torres.  No,  this  is  all  very  good. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 

Presented  By 

Melvin  Sabshin,  M.D. 

Medical  Director 

On 

The  FY  1995  President's  Budget  For 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Before  The  House  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

MAY  3,  1994 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Melvin  Sabshin,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  (APA),  is  a  medical  specialty  society  representing  more  than  38,000  psychiatrists 
nationwide.   We  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  the  President's  Fiscal 
Year  1995  budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  pertaining  to  medical  care  and  medical  and 
prosthetic  research. 

While  the  President's  $16.1  billion  for  VA  medical  care  budget  request  for  FY  1995  represents  a  3.2%  inoease 
over  the  1994  appropriated  level,  the  $211  million  requested  for  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  represents 
a  devastating  sixteen  percent  reduaion  in  appropriated  fiinding  from  FY  1994. 

The  APA  recognizes  the  need  for  national  budget  constraints,  yet  we  must  express  our  grave  concern  and 
opposition  to  the  President's  proposed  $41  million  cut  in  VA  health  research  programs.   We  believe  that  the 
proposed  $211  million  in  FY  1995,  is  grossly  inadequate.   With  the  proposed  FY  1995  budget  for  health 
research,  VA  will  not  fund  new  research  programs  next  year  and  funding  for  over  550  current  programs  will  be 
eliminated.   Ongoing  research  activity  is  a  major  factor  in  improving  treatment  quality  and  outcome  and  cannot 
be  separated  from  clinical  work.   It  is  essential  that  we  make  the  appropriate  resource  investment  in  VA 
research.   We  must  not  only  prevent  any  lost  opportunities  in  quality  biomedical  and  behavioral  VA  research  but 
also  restore  VA  research  to  a  1985  level-$325  million-and  heighten  our  capacity  to  seize  these  breakthrough 
opportunities.   The  VA  must  be  able  to  provide  comprehensive  psychiatric  services  to  those  veterans  who  suffer 
from  chronic  illness  including  schizophrenia,  PTSD,  Alzheimer's  disease,  other  dementias,  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse  disorders,  and  depression.   High  quality  research  in  these  areas  has  helped  the  VA  to  achieve  its 
excellence  in  developing  treatments  that  work  best  for  veterans  and  all  Americans. 

VA  health  care  delivery  systems  across  the  nation  are  faced  with  greater  influxes  of  patients  suffering  fix)m 
psychiatric  illnesses.   One  of  every  eight  psychiatric  inpatient  admissions  in  the  nation  is  to  a  VA  psychiatry 
service.   Psychiatric  disorders  continue  to  account  for  over  20%  of  principle  diagnoses  for  patients  admitted  to 
VA  medical  centers  (VAMCs).   Recent  cutbacks  in  state  assistance  programs  have  resulted  in  increasing 
numbers  of  veterans  utilizing  VA  facilities. 

The  vision  of  national  health  care  reform  proposed  under  the  President's  Health  Security  Act  presents  VA  a  set 
of  challenges  of  extraordinary  proportions  and  the  VA  must  be  better  funded  and  staffed  to  compete  and  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  veterans  it  serves. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association,  a  member  of  the  "Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Health  Research, " 
supports  FOVA's  FY  1995  VA  budget  proposal  of  $19.65  billion  for  medical  care  and  $325  million  for  healdi 
research.   We  believe  that  the  medical  care  appropriation  should  be  based  on  a  realistic  current  services  budget 
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Illustrative  of  programs  and  initiatives  underfunded  or  not  accounted  for: 

MEl^fTAL  ILLNESS  RESEARCH  EDUCATION  AND  CLINICAL  CENTERS 

Funding  for  psychiatric  research  in  the  VA  has  remained  vastly  disproportionate  to  the  utilization  of  psycfaiMric 
services.    Veterans  with  mental  illness  account  for  approximately  40%  of  all  veterans  receiving  treaanent  in 
VAMCs.    Despite  this  fact,  DVA  resources  devoted  to  research,  education,  and  even  patient  care  for  meolal 
disorders  have  lagged  far  behind  those  allocated  for  other  disorders  —  less  dian  3%  of  funds  for  research  career 
development  grants  have  gone  to  psychiatrists,  less  than  1 1  %  of  all  research  has  been  directed  toward  the  Mndy 
of  Alzheimer's  disease,  drug  addiction.  PTSD  and  chronic  mental  ilhwss. 

Research  is  vital  to  our  understanding  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  mental  illnesses,  and  fiinds  must  be 
committed  to  support  those  increased  research  efforts.   The  APA  believes  that  the  MIRECCS  patterned  after  the 
very  successful  Geriatric  research,  education,  and  clinical  centers  (GRECCs),  would  fit  well  with  the  ooooqit 
supported  by  the  Mission  Commission.    The  MIRECCs  would  extend  the  benefits  of  research  and  f«BHirtnn«  lo 
neuropsychiatric  hospitals  and  to  the  advances  in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  skills  and  enhance  recniitnieat  and 
retention  of  qualified  staff.   For  these  reasons,  die  APA  strongly  recommends  that  $6.S  million  be  tppmptiMal 
for  the  establishment  of  five  MIRECCs. 

RESEARCH 

There  has  been  a  tremendous,  rapid  progress  in  neuroscience  in  the  last  20  yean.   Biomedical  leseatth  has 
enhanced  our  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  skills;  and  cost-saving  as  well  as  life-saving  advances  have  inixoved  Ifae 
length  and  quality  of  life  for  many.    Heahh  services  research  improves  the  value,  quality,  and  effideacy  of 
health  care  services  and  this  is  particularly  important  in  a  climate  where  the  entire  country  is  wreading  wilfa  hofw 
health  care  delivery  should  be  organized  and  ftinded.  The  APA  recommends  restoring  the  VA  research 
programs  to  S32S  million  for  next  year  in  order  to  adequately  fiind  critically  needed  VA  medical  care  and  heafeh 
research.   According  to  the  1990  VA  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Health  Research,  it  would  take  S32S  ndlttaa 
(adjusted  for  inflation)  next  year  just  to  restore  research  programs  to  a  I9S5  level. 

LONf^-TERM  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

VA's  role  in  providing  leadership  in  compassionate,  informed  care  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill  is  well 
known.   Congress'  conunitinent  to  this  patient  population  is  evidenced  by  the  $6  million  appropriadon  in  FY  91 
to  improve  care  at  long-term  psychiatric  care  facilities.   Towartls  this  end,  four  distinct  program  eletnenla  have 
been  defined  and  implemented  dvough  the  VA  Long-Term  Mental  Healdi  Enhancement  (LTMHE)  Project:   (1) 
a  program  of  14  pilot  projects  to  increase  die  rate  of  long-term  psychiatric  patients'  discharge  to,  and 
maintenance  in,  community  and  other  less  restrictive  environmertts;  (2)  a  program  to  address  concerns  wilfa  the 
availability  and  quality  of  medical  care  to  patients  in  ail  29  hospitals:  (3)  a  program  of  technical  and  [wugiaui 
development  assistance  to  all  29  hospitals:  and  (4)  an  evaluation  of  all  program  elements. 

The  FY  1995  budget  contains  no  new  funding  to  support  this  critical  enhancement  project.   We  recommend  that 
an  additional  $3  million  be  appropriated  to  support  expansion  of  this  project  in  order  to  more  fiiUy  address  (he 
clinical  care  needs  of  our  complex,  frail  chronically  mentally  ill  patients. 
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INTENSIVE  PSYCHIATRIC  COM^^U^flTY  CARE  nPCO 

VA  Intensive  Psychiatric  Community  Care  (IPCC)  programs  provide  "state  of  the  art"  cominumty  treatment 
methods  to  veterans  with  serious  mental  illness  who  are  frequent  and  long-term  users  of  VA  inpatient  psychiatric 
resources.    IPCC  services  are  characterized  by  high  staff/patient  ratios,  community-based  service  delivery,  a 
practical  problem-solving  approach,  and  high  continuity  of  care. 

IPCC  programs  were  initially  established  in  1987  to  evaluate  application  of  assertive  community  treatment 
methods.    Since  then,  programs  at  eight  medical  centers  have  provided  intensive  case  management  care  to  over 
800  veterans.    Between  1991  and  1993,  three  additional  programs  were  developed  at  sites  in  the  remaining  VA 
regions.    IPCC  dissemination  is  a  central  component  of  the  "National  Initiative  for  Seriously  Mentally  lU 
Veterans",  developed  by  the  Director,  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Service  in  response  to  a  reqoeit 
by  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  and  approved  for  S13.S  million  in 
FY  1995  by  the  VA  Acting  Undersecretary  for  Health.    To  date,  98  medical  centers  have  submitted  letters  of 
intent  for  IPCC  funds,  only  30  of  which  can  be  funded. 

Because  IPCC  is  an  innovative  and  resource  intensive  approach,  it  has  been  carefully  evaluated  to  determine  its 
clinical  efficacy  and  cost  efficiency  for  VA.    Program  evaluation  has  included  a  randomized  comparison  of 
treatment  outcomes  for  veterans  receiving  (1)  VA  IPCC  or  (2)  standard  VA  aftercare  at  selected  sites. 
Evaluation  results  indicate  that  IPCC  teams  can  be  clinically  and  cost  effective  at  both  neuropsychiatric  (NV)  and 
general  medicine  and  surgery  (GM&S)  hospitals.    IPCC  programs  at  NP  settings  are  more  consistently  cost 
effeaive  during  the  first  two  years,  as  older,  more  institutionalized  veterans  attain  significant  reductions  in 
hospital  use.    At  GM&S  facilities,  where  veterans  have  fewer  hospital  days  to  start  with,  IPCC  teams  reduce 
hospital  use  and  produce  significant  cost  savings  when  fiilly  implemented.  Clinically,  IPCC  veterans  maintain  or 
improve  symptom  reduction  and  community  funaioning  while  veterans  receiving  standard  VA  aftercare  show 
some  decrements  in  these  areas.    IPCC  drop-out  and  termination  rates  are  low,  and  satisfaction  with  services  is 
high.    The  APA  reconunends  that  $13.5  million  is  appropriated  in  FY  1995  for  Intensive  Psychiatric 
Community  Care  Programs. 

GERIATRIC  PSYCHIATRY  PROGRAMS 

Twenty  six  percent  of  the  U.S.  Veteran  population  were  age  65  or  older  in  1990.  Currently  over  2.5  million 
elderly  veterans  suffer  from  serious  mental  illness  with  large  increases  anticipated  in  the  coming  years.   Many 
mental  health  problems  present  as  or  aggravate  physical  problems,  and,  if  left  undiagnosed  and  untreated,  lead 
to  increased  morbidity  and  increased  costs.    Many  VA  medical  centers  have  no  specialized  programs  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  elderly  patients  with  psychiatric  disorders.   While  the  VA  has  been  a  pioneer  in  geriatric 
medicine,  geriatric  mental  health  has  lagged  behind  except  for  a  few  isolated  training  programs.   The  Unified 
Psychogeriatric  Biopsychosocial  Evaluation  and  Treatment  (UPBEAT)  is  designed  to  uncover  these  disorders 
and  work  with  the  veterans,  their  families,  and  the  community  to  treat  the  underlying  causes  and  reduce 
morbidity.   Building  upon  the  experience  gained  in  another  program  (GET  SMART),  the  UPBEAT  program  will 
meet  the  need  for  coordinated  clinical  care  for  the  mentally  ill  veteran  through  the  use  of  multidisciplinary 
mental  health  teams  familiar  with  geriatrics  and  gerontology.    It  is  a  demonstration  program  authorized  by 
Congress  that  involves  9  VAMC  sites  (grouped,  into  sets  of  3)  located  in  Southern  California,  Florida,  and  New 
England.   The  planning  phase  has  been  initiated  and  the  program  itself  will  start  in  October,  1995  with  $3.5 
million  planned  for  clinical  treatment  as  well  as  an  assessment  and  an  outcome  evaluation  component  that  will 
determine  to  what  extent  the  treatment  teams  render  care  superior  to  that  usually  provided  to  the  veteran.   The 
APA  recommends  that  $3.5  million  be  appropriated  in  FY  1995  to  implement  the  UPBEAT  demonstration 
program. 
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UNDERSECRETARY'S  SPEOAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  SERIOUSLY  MENTALLY  ILL  VFTKRANS 

The  Undersecretary's  Special  Commiaee  for  Seriously  Mentally  III  Veterans  was  established  in  the  national  plan 
developed  by  the  DVA's  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral  Sciences  and  approved  by  the  Undersecretary  for 
Health.   Compelling  testimony  at  the  Congressional  hearings  on  VA  care  for  seriously  mentally  ill  veterans  by 
veterans  and  others  including  the  APA,  indicated  that  the  VA  needed  to  do  more  for  veterans  with  serious 
mental  illness.    Hence,  the  Special  Committee  was  established  to  focus  on  veterans:    1)  who  have  become 
institutionalized  within  the  VA  system;  2)  who  are  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  hospital;  3)  who  abuse 
substances;  and/or  4)  who  are  homeless  and  mentally  ill. 

The  Special  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  in  March  1994.  and  developed  a  mission  statement  and 
assignments  for  each  of  its  seventeen  members  to  accomplish  its  mission.   The  Committee  tasks  were  prioritized 
and  clustered  into  five  task  areas,  including;  1)  Forming  linkages  with  relevant  VA  and  non-VA  objectives;  2) 
Forming  and  making  recommendations  to  the  Undersecretary;  3)  Educating  the  Committee  about  existing 
resources  and  programs  for  the  seriously  mentally  ill  and  what  is  known  about  treatment  effectiveness;  4) 
Understanding  the  place  of  mental  health  and  serious  mental  illness  in  health  care  reform;  and  5)  Defining 
serious  mental  illness  and  applying  the  defuiition  to  the  veteran  population. 

The  APA  believes  that  the  Undersecretary's  Special  Committee  on  Seriously  Mentally  111  Veterans  is  a  critical 
first  step  towards  addressing  the  needs  of  seriously  mentally  ill  veterans.  The  APA  recommends  that  $175,000 
be  appropriated  in  FY  1995  to  support  the  Committee's  operation. 

POST-TRAUMATIC  STRESS  DISORDER 

The  President's  FY  1995  budget  includes  approximately  $52.5  million  for  VA  programs  for  the  treatment 
PTSD,  a  mere  $1.5  million  increase  above  the  FY  1994  fonding  level  which  will  not  even  keep  up  with 
inflation.   The  APA  recognizes  the  priority  that  Secretary  Brown  places  on  PTSD  treatment  and  applauds  ttie 
support  that  the  Administration  has  provided  for  the  care  of  this  disorder.   Although  VA  PTSD  treatment 
capabilities  have  expanded  over  the  FY  1993-94  time  frame,  there  remain  long  waiting  lists  for  care  as  more 
veterans  present  themselves  for  services  of  this  chronic,  recurrent  disorder.   In  addition,  the  new  interest  in 
treating  women  veterans  who  have  suffered  from  sexual  trauma  in  the  military  has  produced  a  new  population  of 
veterans  who  are  recognizing  VA  as  a  source  of  care.   Specialized  PTSD  services  must  be  made  available  where 
there  are  none  currently,  and  existing  units  should  be  expanded  as  needed  to  provide  a  continuum  of  care  for 
veterans  with  PTSD.   Because  of  these  documented  increasing  service  demands,  APA  strongly  recommends  that 
Congress  increase  the  President's  FY  1995  to  include  $7.5  million  (and  appropriate  FTEE)  for  PTSD. 

HOMELESS 

The  President's  budget  includes  $66.9  million  for  VA  initiatives  aimed  at  homeless  veterans,  a  less  than  $1 
million  increase  above  the  FY  1994  funding  level  which  will  not  even  keep  up  with  inflation.    Studies  show  tliat 
approximately  33%  of  the  adult  homeless  population  suffer  from  severe,  persistent  and  disabling  mental 
Illnesses,  and  half  of  these  also  have  problems  with  substance  abuse.   The  APA  wishes  to  note  that  about  one- 
third  of  adult  homeless  individuals  have  served  their  country  in  the  armed  services.   Secretary  Brown  has 
identified  this  as  a  national  tragedy  and  we  agree  with  him. 

Since  1987,  the  VA's  outreach  efforts  have  been  successful  in  identifying  thousands  of  homeless  veteruu 
nationwide,  and  in  providing  many  of  them  with  medical  and  psychiatric  care  at  VA  medical  centers,  and  with 
residential  treatment  programs  eidier  directly  through  the  Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans  Prognun 
(DCHV);  or  through  the  Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  III  Program  (HCMI). 
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It  is  imiMnant  to  recognize  that  the  VA  is  still  not  able  to  serve  a  large  portion  of  our  homeless  veteran 
population,  more  than  20  states  do  not  have  a  specialized  homeless  veterans  treatment  program  of  any  kind. 
The  APA  strongly  believes  that  additional  funds  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans  and 
recommends  at  least  $10  million  in  additional  new  funding  beyond  the  President's  budget  request  in  1995  to  the 
VA  Homeless  Programs. 

SlfRSTANCE  ABUSE 

The  President's  FY  1995  budget  for  VA  substance  abuse  treatment  programs  includes  approximately  $564 
million,  an  $18.6  million  increase  above  the  FY  1994  level.   The  APA  applauds  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  disorders.  While  it  is  niinMlwl 
that  a  minimum  of  2S%  of  all  VA  patients  have  a  substance  abuse  diagnosis,  most  go  untreated.   In  view  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  substance  abuse  on  the  physical  and  social  well-being  of  our  veteran  population,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  APA  recommends  an  additional  $5  million  in  FY  1995  substance  abuse  fimding 
to  address  these  problems. 

Additionally  VA  requires  relief  from  current  FTE  limitations  and  reductions.   If  diese  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
place,  it  will  be  impossible  for  VA  to  maintain  its  current  services,  not  to  mention  improving  their  qualiQf  and 
quantity.    At  this  time  VAMCs  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  contraaing  for  services.   This  gives  rise  to 
questions  of  availability  of  care  as  well  as  quality,  especially  in  the  area  of  substance  abuse  where  VA  has 
played  a  leadership  role.   With  the  projected  restrictions  on  availability  and  length  of  treatment  for  substance 
abuse  in  the  non-governmental  sector,  the  importance  of  insuring  the  availability  and  quality  of  VA  substance 
abuse  services  for  veterans  becomes  even  more  essential. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  I  apptedate 
this  opportunity  to  express  APA's  concerns  -  that  while  the  President's  budget  for  FY  1995  represents  an 
increase  in  funding  for  treatment  of  substance  abuse  disorders,  it  still  falls  far  shon  in  meeting  the  existing 
mental  health  needs  of  the  nation's  veteran  population  and  it  severely  derails  the  potential  for  any  medical 
research  breakthroughs  -  and  express  APA's  support  for  adequate  funding  levels  for  veterans  suffering  firom 
mental  illness.   They  deserve  the  best  quality  health  care  available. 
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Mr.  Torres.  I  saw  the  areas  that  you  targeted  here  to  work  on, 
substance  abuse  being  one  you  did  not  mention. 

Dr.  Sabshin.  Yes,  that  is  extremely  important  in  a  variety  of 
areas,  and  the  overlap  of  substance  abuse  in  terms  of  co-morbidity 
factors  of  people  having  various  kinds  of  other  illnesses  are  very 
important,  so  I  am  glad  you  did  notice  that. 

Mr.  Torres.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  post-traumatic  stress 
disorders? 

Dr.  Sabshin.  We  have  made  a  recommendation  of  an  increase  for 
those  disorders,  and  I  think  the  increase  should  focus  upon  addi- 
tional research  on  those  areas,  and  also  to  provide  more  treatment 
for  people  with  the  disease  that  are  quite  prevalent,  as  you  know, 
sir,  and  do  deserve  national  attention. 

Mr.  Torres.  Doctor,  I  appreciate  your  coming  here  today  to  give 
us  this  information.  Very  important  for  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  understand  these  issues,  and  I  thank  you  again. 

Dr.  Sabshin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Torres. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 
RICHARD  GREER,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  Torres.  I  am  going  to  call  forth  Mr.  Richard  T.  Greer.  You 
have  a  lot  of  titles  here,  Mr.  Greer.  I  will  not  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Greer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  are  currently  acting  in  what  capacity,  sir? 

Mr.  Greer.  Well,  I  am  a  retired  person  actually.  I  used  to  work 
here  on  the  Hill  once,  on  the  Senate  side.  I  am  retired,  but  I  have 
a  mentally  ill  son,  and  I  am  involved  in  the  National  Alliance  for 
the  Mentally  111,  where  I  left  employment.  I  became  their  Director 
of  Government  Relations  until  I  had  to  retire  from  that  with  a 
heart  attack,  and  since  then,  I  have  been  an  advocate,  and  I  am 
working  in  my  community  of  Arlington  County,  a  very  wealthy 
county  with  a  very  poor  mental  health  system  because  it  is  frag- 
mented, with  waiting  lists,  and  with  some  yesterday's  style  of  care, 
and  I  bring  that  out  because  I  think  it  is  relevant  to. 

This  is  a  community  situation  where  so  many  of  our  veterans — 
and  I  am  of  an  age  where  my  colleagues  in  this  organization,  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111,  these  are  our  children.  Many 
of  my  people  have  children  in  their  40s. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  and  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Greer.  I  would  like  to  summarize. 

Mr.  Torres.  Surely. 

Mr.  Greer.  To  stay  on  this  theme  of  the  word  families,  we  are 
concerned  about  services  to  veterans,  and  we  are  now  aware  that 
our  needs,  the  veterans'  needs  or  most  of  them,  are  not  long-term 
care  in  a  hospital.  Most  are  in  the  community  and  the  communities 
themselves  are  not  providing  the  care  system  that  your  son  or  my 
son  can  use  with  some  exceptions;  that  there  are  waiting  lists  for 
most  services. 
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Communities  are  not  too  willing  to  increase  their  own  budgets  to 
set  up  services,  and  all  the  more  reason  why  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration service  system  needs  enhancement.  There  is  a  capacity 
there  that  has  begun  and  in  the  service  area  that  I  would  like  to 
see  this  committee  enhance. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  this  as  a  national  plan. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Veterans'  Administration  undertake  some- 
thing like  this  for  services.  This  is  a  national  plan  for  research  on 
services  undertaken  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

At  this  point,  there  is  very  little  cross  fertilization  between  VA 
and  NIH  on  the  tremendous  things  that  are  going  on  there  in  serv- 
ices research. 

We  are  beginning  to  know  more  and  more  what  works  and  to  in- 
vest our  dollars  in  that  the  VA  needs  the  trough  not  only  with 
NIH,  but  people  in  the  field  that  are  out  there  now  setting  up  some 
service  models  that  are  relatively  new. 

I  would  leave  this  with  the  committee  if  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Greer.  We  are  asking,  as  Dr.  Sabshin  before  me,  we  join 
him  in  the  request  for  the  enhanced  budget  and  thank  this  commit- 
tee for  last  year's  research  budget.  Research,  for  family  members 
is  extremely  important. 

The  VA  has  already  done  significant  research.  We  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that.  But  we  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  country  in  serv- 
ices and  we  need  VA  as  a  player,  and  we  need  the  committee's  en- 
hancement of  services  research,  particularly  of  encouraging  the  VA 
to  move  with  greater  concentration  of  effort  and  focus  on  services. 

One  final  thing,  these  consultative  centers  that  were  set  up,  201 
centers  that  were  set  up  after  the  Vietnam  War,  those  centers  it 
strikes  me  would  be,  these  counseling  centers  would  be  good  an- 
chors around  which  to  build  a  community  support  network. 

And  we  families  are  out  there.  We  have  1,000  chapters  across  the 
United  States.  These  are  support  groups  and  we  are  capable  of 
forming  support  groups  around  institutions  like  the  VA  centers, 
and  we  welcome  this  kind  of  involvement  with  the  VA. 

I  think  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  to  reach  out  to  families 
who  have  been  advocates,  we  are  going  to  be  there  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  because  our  own  family  members  and  our  needs 
are  what  is  striking  us. 

I  didn't  cover  too  much  of  what  I  have  in  here,  how  it  is  stated, 
but  services  is  where  it  is  at  today. 

Mr.  Torres.  Could  you  elaborate  a  little  more  on  this  outreach 
by  the  VA  towards  these  groups? 

Mr.  Greer.  There  is  a  group  of  ours  down  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  a  group  of  family  members  incorporated  around  a  VA  facil- 
ity, and  they  are  there  to  support  it,  they  are  there  to  receive  gifts 
that  the  VA  cannot  receive,  they  are  there  to  provide  auxiliary 
services,  they  are  there  to  support,  they  are  there  to  provide  volun- 
teers, they  are  there  to  enhance  that  whole  facility,  and  give  it 
credibility  and  legitimacy  in  the  community  because  they  are  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  in  that  community  and  work  with 

Mr.  Torres.  Is  the  VA  responsive  to  this? 

Mr.  Greer.  VA  has  been  responsive.  The  National  Alliance  for 
the  Mentally  111,  located  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  we  have  a  veterans' 
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network  and  we  are  seeking  out  ways  that  we  can  interface  with 
the  VA  out  there  to  better  help  deHver  services  in  the  community. 

We  see  discrimination  against  the  mentally  ill  inside  the  VA, 
whether  it  is  the  pharmacy,  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  phar- 
macy for  medication,  or  whether  it  is  the  cutback  in  personnel  from 
this  station  and  that  station  with  the  mental  health  workers  are 
often  the  first  to  be  disproportionately  reduced. 

And  we  are  out  there  to  help  and  work.  But  we  are  organized 
and  we  have  a  family  effort,  and  we  have  been  very  active  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  with  the  appropriations  for  research  at  NIH  over  the 
years,  and  we  started  out  with  a  budget  that  was  less  than  $200 
million,  and  today  it  is  up  to  $600  million  because  of  our  belief  in 
research.  We  are  the  families  and  those  veterans  that  we  care 
about. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  asked  the  former  witness  that  was  here  before  me 
about  post-traumatic  stress  syndrome,  and  he  talked  about  that. 
He  also  alluded  to  substance  abuse  as  an  issue  that  he  was  work- 
ing on.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  homeless,  the  chronically 
ill,  mentally  ill? 

Mr.  Greer.  I  can  tell  you  about  them  in  Arlington  County,  right 
across  the  river.  We  have  a  task  force  report.  I  brought  it  along 
with  me  in  fact. 

We  have  up  to  300  homeless  people  in  that  county  of  170,000 
people.  We  know  80  percent  of  them  are  male  and  we  know  most 
of  them  are  less  than  50.  We  know  that  many  of  them  are  veter- 
ans. We  know  that  many  of  them,  the  very  high  proportion,  65  per- 
cent, have  a  substance  abuse  problem  or  a  mental  illness  or  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

You  cannot  get  them  off  the  street  by  saying  here  is  an  apart- 
ment or  here  is  a  job.  They  are  not  ready  for  it.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  on  the  services  board  over  there  that  has  the  responsibility 
for  setting  up  the  local  mental  health  system  and  running  it,  and 
we  do  not  have  any  money.  We  cannot  reach  those  people  on  the 
street  that  need  treatment,  not  housing,  initially  they  need  treat- 
ment. We  cannot  reach  them  because  we  do  not  have  any  money. 

We  need  that  incentive  from  HUD  and  others  and  the  homeless 
money  that  will  come  down  from  nonprofits,  the  local  drop-in  cen- 
ters so  that  we  can  befriend  these  people,  bring  them  off  the  streets 
and  begin  to  get  them  in  treatment  because  that  will  be  the  only 
way  we  can  restore  them  and  they  are  restorable.  All  of  us  believe 
that. 

Mr.  Torres.  This  is  a  consequence  of 

Mr.  Greer.  A  failed  system. 

Mr.  Torres  [continuing].  Opening  up  the  doors  and  letting  them 
out  into  the  public? 

Mr.  Greer.  Oh  yes,  but  we  cannot  blame  the  current  failure  to 
provide  services  on  opening  the  doors,  because  with  psychiatric 
medications,  it  was  inevitable. 

If  you  do  not  need  to  stay  in  the  hospital,  it  is  an  expensive  place 
to  stay. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  survive  in  the  community,  most 
of  these  people,  for  some  time  without  support.  It  is  not  just  medi- 
cation support.  We  need  supports  that  are  in  living  and  skills, 
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whatever  social  skills,  and  then  you  can  move  people  in  and  work 
and  different  kinds  of  housing. 

We  can  restore  these  people  and  we  are  doing  it.  We  know  how. 
There  are  different  treatment  models  that  I  wish  the  VA,  and  I 
know  they  are  looking  at  many  of  them,  like  the  team  approach 
where  you  have  a  team  of  professional  mental  health  people  who 
can,  they  take  the  caseload  of  let's  say  eight  professionals  with  a 
caseload  of  80  people,  they  just  wrap  their  services  around  and 
take  care  of  everything  from  housing  to  groceries  to  medication,  to 
recreation,  and  we  can  get  these  people  restored. 

Mental  illness  is  not  curable,  but  with  the  medications  today,  the 
new  ones  coming  out,  is  amazing  some  of  the  turnaround  we  are 
seeing. 

Mr.  Torres.  In  terms  of  new  medications,  what  is  the  recent  de- 
velopment for  the  area  of  schizophrenia?  Are  there  new  medica- 
tions? 

Mr.  Greer.  You  understand  I  am  a  layman.  Dr.  Sabshin  before 
me  would  have  been  one  to  ask. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  should  have  asked  him. 

Mr.  Greer.  I  can  tell  you  the  new  medications  are  Closaril.  It 
has  been  available  in  Europe,  but  not  in  this  country  until  1990. 
And  some  of  the  stories  of  people  who  were  refractoried  to  other 
medication  prior  to  Closaril  have,  who  were  backward,  low  func- 
tioning people — I  know  of  a  family  where  the  son  is  just  going  off 
SSI  and  going  to  work.  It  is  incredible.  A  person  that  the  family 
had  mourned  as  gone  because  the  personality  was  virtually  gone 
has  been  restored. 

To  be  sure  those  are  pretty  dramatic  stories.  A  new  being  tried 
called,  Resparadome  is  the  generic  term,  respiradil,  and  that  is  a 
possible  substitute  for  Closaril  because  Closaril  you  have  to  have 
your  blood  monitored  every  week,  which  costs  $10,000  a  year. 

With  this  new  drug  does  so  many  of  the  same  things  with  this, 
you  can  restore  a  person  without  that  much  side  effects  or  that 
much  risk  and  that  much  cost. 

There  are  tremendous  new  medications  coming  out  in 
antidepressants.  The  Prozac  story  and  two  new  ones,  Zowauf  and 
Taxol  that  are  selling  like  hotcakes,  if  you  will.  They  are  working 
so  well. 

A  lot  of  the  old  antidepressants,  and  the  tricyclic  drugs  had  a  lot 
of  side  effects.  So  the  drug  scene  is  exciting  and  there  are  lots  of 
them  in  the  wings.  The  drug  companies  have  a  lot  of  them  in  the 
wings. 

If  we  can  just  get  the  dollars,  we  can  get  communities  that  would 
be  willing  to  invest  more.  The  State  of  Virginia  has  70  cents  on  the 
dollar  invested  in  these  big  old  State  hospitals,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  out  because  you  have  staff  there,  and  it  is  hard  to  pull  away 
from  and  to  take  that  money,  close  them  down  and  put  the  money 
in  the  community.  You  cannot  do  it  overnight. 

So  we  are  70-30  only  30  cents  go  in  the  community  where  95 
percent  of  the  people  are  former  patients  and  the  other  70  cents  is 
there  for  the  State  hospital. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Greer,  you  have  been  an  excellent  witness  on 
a  very  complex  subject,  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  good 
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work  and  for  coming  here  today  to  give  us  this  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Greer.  Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  140,000  NAMI  family  members  in 
1,000  affiliates  across  the  nation,  in  addition  to  NAMI ' s  Veterans' 
Network,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  the  veterans  without  a  voice  -- 
those  afflicted  with  severe  mental  illness.  These  veterans  come  to 
VA  medical  facilities  in  large  numbers  yet  have  few  powerful 
advocates.  All  too  frequently,  the  academic  affiliates,  the 
veterans  service  organizations,  and  even  the  local  VAMC  leadership 
teams  tend  to  slight  the  needs  of  these  mentally  ill  veterans. 

As  Rep.  Kaptur  emphasized  in  her  remarks  on  November  8,  1993 
at  the  Omni  Shoreham  Symposium  on  The  Future  of  VA  Mental  Health 
Research,  " .  .  .  research  psychiatrists  and  neurolofirlsts  are 
exceptions  on  the  peer  review  committees  the  VA  employs  to  select 
and  award  research  grants.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  these 
Illnesses  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  warrant.  There  Is  a 
serious  need  to  realign  VA  research  priorities  to  parallel  the 
characteristics  of  patients  treated." 

Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have  heard  frequently  from  NAMI 
families  that  VA  pharmacy  budgets  are  inadequate  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  newer  more  effective  medications  such  as  Clozaril.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  because  we  all  know  only  10%  of  VA  medical  care 
funds  get  targeted  for  these  patients  even  though  they  use  up  well 
over  3  0%  of  VA  workloads.  When  there  are  cut -backs  or  freezes, 
these  patients'  programs  may  be  among  the  first  to  get  hit. 

The  good  news  is,  over  the  past  7-8  years,  this  Subcommittee 
and  the  Congress  have  directed  new  monies  for  some  of  the  more 
under-funded,  specialized  mental  health  program  such  as  those  for 
Post  Traumatic  Stress  Syndrome  (PTSD),  substance  abuse,  and  the 
homeless  chronically  mentally  ill.  These  additional  resources  have 
enabled  the  VA  to  launch  innovative  initiatives  in  these  areas  -- 
programs  that  have  been  monitored  and  shown  to  be  effective. 

Last  year,  this  Subcommittee,  after  evaluating  the  admonitions 
of  Dr.  E.  Fuller  Torrey  and  others,  increased  the  FY  1994  research 
appropriation  by  $20  million  to  $252  million,  another  very  positive 
step  to  help  overcome  previous  years'  shortfalls.  For  FY  1995, 
NAMI  recommends  $348.5  million  which  is  $137.5  million  above  the 
Administrations'  request. 

NAMI ' s  recommendation  for  this  increase  is  again  based  on  the 
1990  report  of  the  blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  VA  research.  This 
report  clearly  documented  the  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  medical,  prothetic  and  health  services  research  programs  of  the 
VA.  NAMI  has  determined  its  recommendation  by  adjusting  the 
commission's  recommendation  for  medical  research  inflation. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  exempting  25,000  FTE  cuts  from 
the  VA,  this  is  a  delicate  matter  best  left  to  the  wisdom  of 
legislators.  However,  if  cuts  must  be  made,  I  hope  this 
Subcommittee  will  see  that  FTE's  involved  with  mental  illnesses  not 
be  targeted  for  cuts  disproportionately. 

Equitable  treatment  should  be  the  rule  of  thumb  across  the 
board  in  order  to  cope  with  the  workload  involved  with  services  for 
the  severely  mentally  ill  as  well  as  being  prepared  to  attract 
patients  under  health  care  reform. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  the  crucial  area  that  remains  in 
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dire  need  is  that  of  the  VA  core  programs  for  the  most  severely 
mentally  ill.  Advances  in  VA  programs  in  the  field  have  shown  lis 
how  to  work  with  these  very  sick  patients.  Community  based  care 
with  structured  work  programs,  various  levels  of  supported  housing, 
and  case  management  can  provide  effective,  humane  care  for  many  of 
these  veterans. 

Starting  in  1994  and  1995,  Dr.  John  Farrar,  with  $13.5 
million,  has  helped  us  launch  some  intensive  psychiatric  community 
care  modules  to  move  the  VA  core  system  in  a  meaningful  way,  away 
from  hospital  bed-based  care  (too  frequently  warehousing)  to 
appropriate  community  care.  NAMI  urges  your  Subcommittee  to  help 
maintain  the  momentum  of  this  crucial  change  with  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $4  million. 

I  must  also  emphasize  one  other  area  of  great  need  and 
importance  --  care  for  homeless  veterans.  The  VA  has  developed 
excellent  programs  in  this  area  and  now  needs  to  expand  its 
capacity.  We  recommend  an  additional  $4  million  for  community 
based  care  for  severely  mentally  ill  homeless  veterans. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that,  on  March  24,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1512.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  upgrade  health-care 
through  an  expanded  Services  Research  authorization.  This  includes 
ways  and  means  of  improving  mental  health  service  facilities  within 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  methods  of  enhancing  the 
delivery  of  mental  health  services  at  those  facilities;  as  well  as 
ways  to  upgrade  the  services  delivered  on  an  outpatient  basis  at 
the  community  level.  NAMI,  in  a  recent  letter,  urged  Rep.  Roy 
Rowland,  Chairman  of  the  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  VA  Committee  to  take  prompt  action  on  this  Senate-passed 
bill,  while  in  a  similar  letter,  we  requested  Chairman  Rockefeller 
to  promptly  report  the  very  important  and  comprehensive  veterans' 
bill  --  House-passed,  H.R.  3313  --  concerning  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  veteran. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  Subcommittee,  S.  1512  is  an 
extremely  important  addendum  to  Dr.  Torrey's  testimony  at  last 
year's  appropriations  hearings  before  this  Subcommittee  to  increase 
VA  Clinical  Research  funding.  In  addition,  NAMI  was  pleased  to 
note  that  Dr. Torrey's  recommendation  for  specific  mental  illness 
research  in  cooperation  with  NIMH  was  included  as  a  directive  in. 
Report  Language . 

S.  1512  requires  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
designate  and  operate  not  more  than  five  VA  health-care  facilities 
new  clinical  centers  --  of  mental  illness  research  and 
education.  The  centers  would  develop  and  implement  innovative 
clinical  activities  and  systems  of  care  with  respect  to  the 
delivery  of  such  services.  In  the  best-case  scenario,  S.  1512 
would  be  enacted  into  law  prior  to  your  mark-up  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  NAMI  respectfully  requested  Rep.  Rowland  to  do  all 
he  could  to  expedite  action.  There  are  authorized  in  S.  1512: 
$3,125,000  for  FY  1994;  $6,250,000  for  each  of  FY's  1995  -  1997. 

There  are  other  innovative  provisions  in  this  bill.  S.  1512 
provides  that  a  peer  review  panel,  within  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Veterans'  Health  Administration,  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
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location  of  such  centers  so  as  to  ensure  that  any  such  center  meets 
the  highest  competitive  standards  of  scientific  and  clinical  merit, 
prior  to  selection  by  the  Secretary.   In  addition: 

a.  At  least  three  centers  must  emphasize  research  into 
means  of  improving  the  quality  of  care  for  veterans  suffering  from 
mental  illness  through  the  development  of  community-based 
alternatives  to  institutional  treatment  for  such  illness. 

b.  No  facility  will  be  designated  a  center  unless  it  has 
the  capability  to  internally  evaluate  specific  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  mental  health  services. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  add  that  points 
(a)  and  (b)  were  stressed  in  my  testimony  before  Senator 
Rockefeller's  VA  Committee  last  August  3.  We  think  it's  a  very 
good  bill  and  certainly  will  provide  this  Subcommittee  with  a  new, 
important  tool  to  help  get  the  job  done  for  severely  mentally  ill 
veterans . 
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Mr.  Greer.  Marcy  Kaptur  is  an  excellent  person  in  this  area. 
Mr.  Torres.  Good  colleague. 

Mr.  Greer.  By  the  way,  I  saw  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Lewis  on 
C-SPAN  last  night.  It  was  informative. 
Mr.  Torres.  We  heard  that.  Good. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

HON.  DAN  HAMBURG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
CHUCK  HAMMOND,  MAYOR,  FAIRFIELD,  CA 
GOERGE  PETTYGEWE,  VICE  MAYOR,  FAIRFIELD,  CA 
STEVE  TESSLER,  COUNCILMAN,  FAIRFIELD,  CA 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Hamburg,  we  are  right  on  time. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  How  do  you  want  us  here?  We  have  Mayor  Ham- 
mond. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  can  sit  the  mayor  and  any  other  guest  you  may 
have  with  you.  Are  these  other  folks  with  you? 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes,  and  we  have  members  of  the  city  council 
from  Fairfield  and  members  of  the  Fairfield  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Torres.  Would  you  want  them  up  at  the  table?  You  may  so 
invite,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Maybe  the  members  of  the  city  council. 

Mr.  Torres.  Representative  Dan  Hamburg,  I  appreciate  your 
being  here  today  before  the  subcommittee.  I  should  inform  you  that 
the  Chairman  is  in  Ohio  today.  Today  is  election  day  in  Ohio,  and 
it  is  important  for  him  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  I  heard  about  that. 

Mr.  Torres.  He  has  asked  me  to  sit  in  his  stead,  which  I  am 
doing  with  great  honor.  Pleasure  to  hear  your  comments  and  your 
statement. 

I  should  tell  the  city  council  they  have  an  excellent  representa- 
tive here  in  Congress  looking  out  for  their  behalf. 

We  have  your  entire  statement  for  the  record.  I  would  ask  you 
if  you  could,  to  summarize.  I  would  invite  any  of  your  colleagues 
joining  with  you  to  add  any  comments. 

You  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  wish. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you,  it  is  very  good  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon, Esteban,  particularly  in  view  of  the  members  of  the  city 
council  of  the  City  of  Fairfield  and  Mayor  Chuck  Hammond  is 
going  to  take  most  of  the  time  that  we  have  this  afternoon,  but  I 
just  want  to  make  a  few  introductory  comments. 

We  are  here  today  to  seek  support  from  the  subcommittee  for 
construction  of  a  replacement  VA  Hospital  at  Travis  Air  Force  base 
in  Fairfield.  As  you  probably  are  familiar,  following  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  in  1989,  the  Martinez  VA  Hospital  was  closed 
up.  That  was  a  359  bed  Veterans'  Affairs  hospital,  and  the  closure 
of  that  hospital  has  had — I  don't  think  I  am  overstating — disas- 
trous consequences  for  the  veterans  of  northern  California  and  the 
Kechiman  area  which  was  afiected  by  the  closure  of  Martinez  in- 
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volves  well  over  400,000,  probably  closer  to  450,000  veterans  in 
northern  California. 

Now,  this  hospital  is  currently  being  slated  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  1998,  and  we  have  been  working  hard  as  a  team  operation — 
VA  in  Solano  County,  the  city  council  and  myself — to  expedite  the 
construction  of  this  hospital  as  much  as  possible.  We  are  glad  that 
we  are  cutting  some  time  off  of  this  projected  completion  date,  but 
we  are  not  really  satisfied  with  the  1998  completion  date. 

Earlier  this  year.  Lane  Evans  came  out  to  Fairfield.  We  held  a 
joint  hearing,  and  it  was  really  an  amazing  day.  We  had  it  in  the 
Fairfield  city  council  chambers.  People  came  and  made  300  to  400 
mile  round  trips  to  get  to  this  hearing  to  talk  to  Congressman 
Evans  and  myself,  and  we  listened  to  story  after  story  of  people 
who  are  taking  even  longer  trips  to  get  to  existing  VA  facilities  in 
the  Bay  area,  braving  all  those  traffic  jams  in  the  Bay  Area  and 
braving  long  waiting  lists  to  get  in  for  service. 

In  short,  the  people  in  our  area  have  waited  too  long  for  a  re- 
placement hospital  and  that  is  why  we  are  here  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

There  are  currently  $7.3  million  requested  by  the  President  in 
the  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  site  devel- 
opment parking  and  construction  of  the  main  warehouse.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  moving  this  project  forward  that  these  funds  be 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  and  then  sent  on  to  the  House  for 
their  approval. 

Mr.  Torres.  The  President  has  made  a  request  in  his  budget? 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes,  there  is  a  request  in  the  budget  and  there 
are  some  other  funds  which  we  are  hoping  to  reprogram,  which 
were  originally  directed  to  the  Martinez  Hospital,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  those  reprogram  funds  and  the  $7.3  million  should  give  us 
something  to  work  with  or  enough  to  work  with  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

However,  in  order  to  expedite  this  project,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
as  Chair  to  consider  the  inclusion  of  the  report  language  which  I 
have  with  me  because  we  believe  that  this  language  will  give  direc- 
tion to  the  conference  and  will  help  to  move  this  project  forward. 

So  I  would  like  to  submit  that  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection,  I  will  take  that  on  behalf  of  the 
Chair. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  Subcommittee.  I  am  here  today  seeking  your 
support  for  the  Administrations  budget  request  for  construction  of 
the  replacement  VA  Hospital  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  Fairfield, 
California. 

In  1991,  the  359-bed  Veterans  Affairs  Hospital  in  Martinez, 
California  was  closed  because  of  damage  from  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake.   Over  a  year  after  the  closing  of  Martinez,  the  VA 
announced  plans  to  construct  a  243 -bed  replacement  hospital  on 
Travis  Air  Force  Base.   Veterans  were  assured  that  the  replacement 
hospital  would  be  completed  in  1997.   Now  we  are  being  told  that 
the  hospital  will  not  be  completed  until  late  1998.   For  veterans, 
this  constitutes  a  seven  year  wait  for  medical  services  they  were 
guaranteed  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 


Earlier  this  year  Congressman  Evans  and  I  held  a  public  hearing 
in  my  district  to  discuss  veterans'  access  to  health  care.  We  heard 
from  veterans  who  had  to  suffer  through  800-mile  round-trip  drives 
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to  overloaded  VA  facilities,  only  to  be  turned  away  because  of  the 
patient  backlog.   We  listened  as  a  veteran  described  how  two  women 
veterans  died  of  uterine  cancer  because  of  three-month  waits  for 
appointments  at  the  VA  hospital  in  San  Francisco.  These  veterans 
have  been  without  a  readily  accessible  acute  medical  care  facility 
for  over  two  years. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  veteran  population  in  the  catchment  area  for 
this  replacement  hospital  is  larger  than  that  of  twenty-nine  other 
states.   To  ensure  that  the  more  than  4  00,000  veterans  in  Northern 
California  receive  the  medical  care  they  so  urgently  need,  we  must 
appropriate  the  funds  to  get  this  project  moving.   The  $7.3  million 
that  the  President  has  requested  for  FY  '95  will  do  just  that. 
These  funds  will  be  used  for  site  development,  parking,  and 
construction  of  the  main  warehouse. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  veterans  of  Northern 
California  will  be  forced  to  wait  several  years  for  their 
replacement  hospital  to  open,  it  is  unacceptable  for  us  to  further 
extend  that  delay  by  failing  to  appropriate  these  construction 
funds . 

I  would  now  like  to  introduce  Chuck  Hammond,  the  Mayor  of 
Fairfield,  California.  Mr.  Hammond  has  traveled  here  today  to 
impress  upon  the  members  of  this  committee  the  importance  the 
replacement  hospital  has  for  the  veterans  and  other  citizens  of 
Solano  County. 
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Mr.  Hamburg.  With  that,  I  would  like  to  introduce  formally  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Chuck  Hammond  of  the  City  of  Fair- 
field. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mayor,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee  this  afternoon. 
We  are  pleased  that  you  are  here  and  we  look  forward  to  your  tes- 
timony. 

You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairperson.  Con- 
gressman Hamburg  said  a  lot  for  us  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  redun- 
dant, but  I  do  appreciate  your  allowing  us  to  speak  to  you  today. 

I  hope  you  understand  the  urgency  of  wanting  us  to  assist  our 
veterans  in  California.  As  you  see,  we  have  bought  a  great  contin- 
gent with  us  here  today  and  it  is  urgent  that  we  proceed.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  help  from  Congressman  Hamburg  and  his  team,  from 
the  Chamber,  and  from  our  people  who  serve  on  the  VA  committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  for  having  us.  If  there  are  any 
questions  we  can  answer  to  help  you  understand  anything  to  fur- 
ther our  need,  we  would  welcome  that.  We  really  appreciate  being 
here.  We  are  so  very  excited  about  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Mayor  Charles  Hammond 

City  of  Fairfield 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  3,  1994 


Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today.   I  am  speaking 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Fairfield,  California.   I  feel  an  obligation  to  speak 
to  you,  also,  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  400,000  veterans  in  the  Northern  California 
catclunent  area  who  have  been  without  an  acute  care  medical  care  facility  since  the 
closure  of  the  Martinez  medical  facility  in  1991.   The  abrupt  way  the  closure  was 
originally  handled  by  the  VA  incited  a  great  deal  of  cynicism  on  the  part  of  area 
veterans.   For  too  long,  the  veterans  in  our  area  have  felt  that  their  needs  were  given 
short  shrift  in  Washington,  D.C.   What  we  were  left  with  in  the  wake  of  the  swift 
closure  of  the  Martinez  facility  was  a  series  of  delayed  promises  from  the  Bush 
administration  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Our  new  congressman,  Dan  Hamburg,  has  worked  tirelessly  with  the  support  of 
Senator  Feinstein,  Representative  Fazio,  Representative  Miller,  and  Clinton 
administration  officials  to  ensure  that  these  promises  become  reality.   Congressman 
Hamburg  has  been  indefatigable  in  seizing  initiatives,  advancing  possible  solutions, 
and  securing  commitments  from  fellow  policymakers.   Dan,  each  and  every  citizen  of 
Fairfield  is  in  your  debt,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  personally  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  hard  work  you  and  your  staff  have  put  into  this  effort. 
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The  challenge  before  us  is  simple.   We  need  to  translate  the  talk  about  building 
a  new  hospital  in  Fairfield  into  action.    It  has  been  ahnost  three  years  since  the 
Martinez  facility  was  closed,  yet  the  citizens  of  our  community  have  yet  to  see 
construction  activity  begin  on  the  Travis  Air  Force  Base  hospital  site. 

We  have  a  commitment  from  the  federal  government  on  this  project.   We  have 
the  support  of  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  authorizing  committees.   And  we 
have  the  explicit  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  -They  have 
recognized  that  although  California  has  nearly  11  %  of  the  veterans  population,  we 
have  only  7.8%  of  the  acute  care  beds.   They  recognize  that  despite  changes  veterans' 
health  care  is  likely  to  undergo,  there  still  must  be  a  place  for  veterans  to  receive 
health  care  in  their  community.   This  is  part  of  our  nation's  obligation  to  the  veterans 
and  is  also  part  of  the  federal  government's  obligation  to  us  in  California,  who  have 
had  to  wait  so  long  for  progress  on  this  project. 

We  finally  saw  progress  on  this  project  last  year.   Under  consistent  pressure 
from  our  congressional  delegation,  the  Clinton  administration  agreed  to  accelerate  the 
construction  timetable  by  one  year.   We  hope  to  accelerate  the  timetable  yet  another 
year  by  committing  more  resources  up  front.   Most  significantly,  the  President's  FY95 
VA  construction  budget  request  before  this  committee  today  contains  an  initial 
construction  funding  request  of  $7.3  million.   The  Administration  will  soon  announce 
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the  beginning  of  site  preparation,  with  a  long-delayed  groundbreaking  slated  for  later 
this  month.    Again,  we  in  Northern  California  would  like  to  see  the  construction 
timetable  further  segmented  and  accelerated.   We  would  also  like  to  see  a  greater 
commitment  of  federal  funds  up  front  so  we  can  develop  momentum  for  completing 
this  project  in  a  timely  fashion. 

These  are  quality  of  life  issues  for  veterans  who  must  now  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  in  an  area  with  inadequate  public  transportation  to  seek  acute  medical  care,  often 
separating  them  from  their  families  for  days,  if  not  weeks.   The  construction  timetable 
is  also  an  issue  of  considerable  urgency  in  a  community  where  unemployment 
continues  to  run  at  an  extraordinarily  high  rate.   And  as  the  result  of  other  federal 
policies  -  the  loss  of  10,000  jobs  because  of  the  closure  of  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard  ~  unemployment  in  our  county  is  expected  to  soar  in  the  months  ahead.   Just 
one  example  worth  noting:   the  unemployment  rate  for  the  building  construction  and 
trades  union  membership  in  Solano  County  continues  to  exceed  30%. 

We  recognize  that  veterans  hospital  construction  is  not  appropriate  solely  as  a 
jobs  program.   The  commitment  for  federal  resources  to  build  a  new  VA  medical 
center  in  Northern  California  is  longstanding.   It  is  a  commitment  to  men  and  women 
who  served  our  country  in  the  armed  services  and  now  need  the  help  of  our  fellow 
citizens.   Therefore,  we  look  to  the  committee  for  your  continued  support  in  making 
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reconstruction  of  the  Northern  California  VA  hospital  an  absolute  top  priority  for  the 
VA,  through  provision  of  strong  committee  report  language  and  full  funding. 

We  know  there  are  other  communities  with  needs.   However,  we  are  aware  of 
no  reconstruction  project  that  should  command  as  much  support  on  the  merits  as  ours 
in  Northern  California.   So  we  ask  you  to  encourage  your  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  within  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  White  House  to  ensure  that  this  project  progresses 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  you  are  doing  to  ensure  that  the  federal 
commitment  to  the  veterans  of  Northern  California  is  fulfilled.   And  thank  you  again, 
Dan  Hamburg,  for  all  you  have  done  and  all  you  are  doing  to  move  this  project 
forward. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Vice  Mayor,  any  comments  you  wish  to  make 
before  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  Pettygewe.  Nothing  other  than  what  Congressman  Ham- 
burg has  stated.  In  Operation  VA,  which  I  am  the  chair,  we  thank 
Dan.  He  has  really  helped  us. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Chair  is  that 
California  has  11  percent  of  the  disabled  veterans  in  the  United 
States  and  less  than  8  percent  of  the  total  beds.  Twenty-eight 
States  have  less  veterans  than  northern  California  does.  These  are 
statistics. 

These  are  facts  that  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
at  Travis  Air  Force  would  not  only  help  the  veterans,  but  help  the 
City  of  Fairfield.  It  would  employ  about  800  or  900  people,  and 
with  the  closure  of  bases,  we  hope  that  this  will  offset  some  of  the 
unemployment.  That  is  30  percent  unemployment. 

Mr.  Torres.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Pettygewe.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  In  the  building  trades,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pettygewe.  Other  than  that,  we  just  need  some  more 
money. 

Mr.  Torres.  The  whole  day  has  been  spent  here  really  listening 
to  many  groups  including  Members  of  Congress,  who  come  before 
the  subcommittee  requesting  replenishments  or  additional  funds 
for  the  various  cutbacks  that  we  are  going  through. 

As  you  know,  we  are  in  a  serious  state  with  large  scale  budget 
cutbacks  in  programs.  They  are  a  part  of  the  budget  process,  while 
all  these  programs  are  important,  to  be  sure,  we  have  been  taking 
a  long  time  today  to  scrutinize  that,  so  we  are  grateful  that  you  are 
here  to  help  us  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Councilman,  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  your  col- 
leagues' presentations? 

Mr.  Tessler.  No,  I  think  they  have  spoken  well. 

Mr.  Torres.  Perhaps  you  might  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Tessler.  Steve  Tessler,  city  councilman,  Fairfield.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  here,  as  already  stated  by  the  mayor  and  vice  mayor, 
and  I  think  they  have  made  a  good  statement  in  terms  of  what  our 
needs  are. 

I  think  that  one  feeling  that  we  have  is  this  has  been  talked 
about  over  the  last  three  years  and  commitments  have  been  made, 
and  we  dearly  would  love  to  have  the  follow-through  now  take 
place  in  a  timely  manner  as  has  been  spoken  of. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  northern  California  in  general  and 
something  we  need. 

Mr.  Torres.  Am  I  to  understand,  again,  I  think  you  made  the 
point,  Dan,  that  the  Martinez  facility  was  closed  down  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake? 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes.  It  was  closed  down  in  1991  and  of  course  it 
made  it  a  little  bit  ironic  a  couple  of  months  ago  when  we  were  ap- 
propriating $8.6  billion  to  Southern  California  to  help  them  get 
over  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  down  there,  when  we  in  northern 
California  have  still  not  gotten  over  the  effects  in  veterans'  health 
care  of  our  earthquake  that  happened  many  years  before,  and  we 
are  still  reeling  from  the  effects  of  Loma  Prieta  in  Solanos  County 
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and  throughout  northern  Cahfomia.  Basically  we  feel  good  about 
where  VA  is  heading. 

The  joint  venture  with  the  Air  Force  is  an  innovative  plan.  It  is 
a  good  plan.  The  Administration  has  endorsed  it.  We  think  we  are 
moving  forward.  I  think  if  that  report  language  is  included  in  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee's  report,  that  will  also  help  expe- 
dite this  project  and  make  sure  we  have  enough  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1995  so  we  can  move  forward  very  expeditiously  over  the  next 
three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  appear- 
ing before  us  today.  And  we  will  certainly  take  all  these  requests 
under  consideration. 

Thank  you,  Congressman,  for  coming. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  was  an  absolute  pleasure. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  We  will  enter  your  statement  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

DR  McLEOD  GRIFFISS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VA  PHYSICIANS 
AND  DENTISTS 

Mr.  Torres.  I  would  like  to  now  invite  the  National  Association 
of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists,  Dr.  McLeod  Grifiiss. 

Dr.  Griffiss. 

Dr.  Griffiss.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Welcome,  sir. 

Dr.  Griffiss.  My  name  is  McLeod  Griffiss,  and  I  am  an  internal 
medicine  physician  and  researcher  at  the  Center  for 
Immunochemistiy  at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco. 

I  specialize  in  infectious  disease  and  I  am  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  California  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Torres.  Doctor,  we  will  enter  your  statement  for  the  record, 
and  you  may  proceed  to  summarize  your  statement. 

Dr.  Griffiss.  What  I  am  here  to  basically  bring  to  your  attention 
is  the  results  of  a  study  that  I  did  for  the  VA  physicians  and  den- 
tists on  the  effect  of  the  VA  research  budget  on  the  quality  of  care 
at  VA  hospitals  and  the  cost  and  productivity. 

We  analyzed  all  of  the  VA  medical  centers  according  to  the  level 
of  care  that  the  VA  had,  their  own  statistics  on  what  sorts  of  pa- 
tients they  take  care  of,  so  we  are  comparing  like  hospitals. 

We  ranked  them  in  each  of  those  levels  by  how  much  research 
money  they  receive  and  then  compared  the  length  of  stay  of  pa- 
tients in  medical  beds  at  those  VA  centers,  and  the  top  half  of 
those  and  the  bottom  half,  what  we  found  is  that  the  VA  medical 
centers  that  have  the  largest  research  programs  have  one  and  a 
half  days  less  length  of  stay  in  the  hospital  than  those  in  the  lower 
half.  That  was  for  the  larger  hospitals. 
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For  the  smaller  hospitals  in  the  rural  areas,  the  difference  is  two 
and  a  half  days.  So  that  hospitals,  VA  hospitals  that  have  active 
research  programs  reduce  the  length  of  stay  of  their  patients  by  be- 
tween one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half  days. 

This  increase  in  the  quality  of  care  as  measured  by  the  patient 
length  of  stay  does  not  come  at  a  decrease  in  productivity.  The 
amount  of  work  done  per  physician  and  dentist  is  no  different  for 
those  that  have  large  research  programs  than  it  is  for  those  that 
have  small.  And  the  costs  of  providing  1,000  units  of  work  is  the 
same. 

So  for  no  increase  in  cost  or  decrease  in  productivity,  research 
programs  at  the  VA  result  in  improved  quality  of  care.  The  effect 
of  the  research  program  today  at  250  some  odd  million  dollars  in 
fiscal  year  1994  is  a  saving  of  $300  million  in  the  cost  that  would 
occur  if  the  length  of  stay  was  not  reduced  by  these  research  pro- 
grams. 

If  every  VA  medical  center  in  the  United  States  had  a  research 
program,  the  savings  would  be  $700  million  just  from  the  reduction 
in  length  of  stay. 

Mr.  Torres.  Every  hospital? 

Dr.  Griffiss.  Every  hospital  that  had  a  research  program.  There 
is  a  level  length  of  stay  that  you  cannot  go  below,  of  course,  so 
what  you  are  bringing  is  the  lowest  hospitals  up  to  the  top,  and  if 
every  VA  Hospital  had  a  research  program,  they  could  recruit  the 
sorts  of  doctors  who  remain  curious,  who  read  the  literature,  who 
are  interested  in  advances  in  health  care,  and  who  would  talk  to 
their  colleagues  and  discuss  medical  care  and  that  results  in  better 
medical  care  and  a  reduction  in  the  costs  so  the  cost  of  the  research 
itself  is  offset  by  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  patient  care. 

So  you  basically  get  it  all  back  and  if  there  was  enough  money 
in  the  research  budget  so  that  every  VA  medical  center  had  a  re- 
search program,  the  total  savings  would  be  $700  million. 

Now,  those  dollars  also  go  to  a  jobs  program.  When  I  get  my  VA 
merit  review  funding,  I  hire  young  people  just  out  of  college.  These 
are  entry  level  jobs  for  people  out  of  college.  They  train  in  my  lab- 
oratory for  three  or  four  years  and  then  they  go  to  industry.  So  we 
are  providing  a  work  force  for  the  biotechnology  industry  that  we 
desperately  need. 

It  is  a  postgraduate  education  that  they  get  in  practical  terms  by 
working  in  the  hospital. 

So  the  research  program  is  free.  It  pays  for  itself. 

Mr.  Torres.  It  is  cost  effective. 

Dr.  Griffiss.  And  in  addition  it  is  a  jobs  bill.  Now,  it  is  inciden- 
tal that  we  do  good  research  and  we  do.  And  we  have  made  many 
contributions  to  health  care.  But  in  doing  that  which  is  why  we  do 
it,  we  are  doing  it  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  we  are  creating 
a  work  force  for  the  biotechnology  industry. 

Mr.  Torres.  It  is  managed  care  at  its  best. 

Dr.  Griffiss.  I  would  think  so,  and  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to 
get  my  care  at  a  hospital  that  doesn't  have  a  research  program  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  be  certain  that  the  doctors  there  are  remaining  cu- 
rious. 
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Mr.  Torres.  That  is  very  good,  Doctor.  So  there  is  an  outlay  of 
money,  but  there  is  a  substantial  return  and  a  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer? 

Dr.  Griffiss.  Exactly.  It  is  such  a  small  piece  of  money  in  the 
large  budget  for  the  VA  research  and  it  does  so  much  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care.  If  that  money  could  come  back  to  us  directly 
so  that  each  year  we  don't  have  to  come  to  you  and  beg  for  you  to 
consider  the  value  of  what  we  do,  it  would  give  stability  to  the  pro- 
gram and  $275  million  this  year  would  allow  us  to  maintain  our 
current  level. 

The  small  hospitals  would  lose  no  programs.  They  wouldn't  lose 
the  good  doctors  they  have  recruited  and  it  would  all  come  back  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  care  and  the  decreased  costs. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  McLeod  Griffiss,  M.D. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 


May  3,  1994 


Summary  of  Request 

NAVAPD  is  asking  that  the  Committee  raise  the  VA  Research  appropriation  from  the  $211 
million  in  the  Administration's  budget  to  $275  million,  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  a  viable  program. 


My  name  is  McLeod  Griffiss.  I  am  an  internal  medicine  physician  and  researcher  with  the 
Center  for  Immunochemistry  at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco.  I  specialize  in 
infectious  diseases.  I  am  also  affiliated  with  the  University  of  California  at  San  Francisco  and 
have  worked  as  a  consultant  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  having  conducted  NIH 
funded  research  for  over  twenty  years.  However,  today,  I  am  representing  neither  the  VA  nor 
the  University.  I  have  come  on  my  own  time,  on  behalf  of  the  14,000  physicians  and  dentists 
of  the  VA  medical  system,  representing  their  professional  association,  the  National  Association 
of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views 
concerning  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget  for  VA  Research. 

From  the  outside,  VA  Research  is  often  viewed  as  a  function  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  VA 
Healthcare  System,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  intertwined  with 
every  aspect  of  the  delivery  of  quality  care  to  the  nation's  veterans.  It  is  the  base  upon  which 
we  build  the  VA's  ability  to  maintain  excellence  at  costs  lower  than  the  private  sector. 

VA  researchers  have  known  this  intuitively.  Everyone  has  seen  the  results  of  VA  research  and 
their  contributions  to  the  care  of  veterans  and  to  medical  science.  From  a  cost/benefit 
perspective,  the  achievements  are  no  less  than  astounding.  Working  with  one  of  the  leanest 
research  budgets,  which  has  been  shrinking  to  even  smaller  size  in  recent  years,  VA  research 
has  produced  the  cardiac  pacemaker,  the  first  liver  transplant,  the  development  of  radio-immune 
assay  techniques,  prosthetic  devices  such  as  the  Seattle  foot,  the  "smart"  wheelchair,  the  first 
robotic  limbs  and  the  discovei^  of  carcinogenic  viruses,  as  well  as  many  other  important 
achievements. 

What  was  known  intuitively,  has  been  confirmed  objectively  by  recent  research  we  have 
conducted  on  behalf  of  NAVAPD.  We  are  now  able  to  provide  statistical  evidence  that  confirms 
the  direct  contribution  of  VA  research  to  the  quality  of  patient  care  in  the  VA  system,  also 
resulting  in  savings  to  taxpayers  that  are  many  times  the  investment  in  research. 
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Since  various  VA  Medical  Centers  have  differing  levels  of  research  programs,  and  some  none 
at  all,  we  applied  several  standard  measures  of  efficiency  and  quality  of  patient  care  against 
hospitals  with  active  and  inactive  research  programs. 

There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  a  shortened  length  of  patient  stay  and  the  amount  of 
research  dollars  provided  to  a  VA  center.  In  the  VA,  health  care  facilities  are  divided  into  four 
major  groups,  depending  upon  the  complexity  of  care  provided  and  their  referral  status.  Most 
medical  research  and  education  programs  are  at  facilities  providing  the  two  highest  levels  of 
care.  Therefore,  we  compared  the  size  of  research  programs  at  VAMCs  of  different  levels 
against  three  measures  of  care  and  efficiency:  Average  length  of  stay  (LOS)  in  medical  beds, 
number  of  units  of  facility  work  done  by  a  physician  or  dentist  and  the  average  cost  of  facility 
work.   All  data  came  from  the  VA  Central  Office. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  VA  hospitals  in  the  top  half  of  their  level,  sorted  by  size  of  a 
research  program,  WAS  ALWAYS  SIGNIFICANTLY  SHORTER  than  the  length  of  stay  at 
hospitals  in  the  bottom  half  of  their  level.  Among  the  highest  level  hospitals,  with  the  largest 
research  programs,  the  DIFFERENCE  WAS  NEARLY  ONE  AND  A  HALF  DAYS.  These 
facilities  are  also  usually  large  urban  hospitals  providing  the  most  comprehensive  care  and 
receiving  many  sick  patients  referred  from  other  hospitals.  (See  Figure  One) 

At  smaller  hospitals,  the  effect  of  a  research  program  is  even  greater-shortening  the  length  of 
stay  by  TWO  FULL  DAYS.  Yet  the  measure  of  productivity-work  units  per  physician- 
SHOWED  NO  DECREASE  and  costs  DID  NOT  INCREASE. 

Not  only  are  these  factors  an  indication  of  higher  quality  health  care  delivery,  they  are  an 
indication  of  efficiently  managed  health  care.  Based  on  an  average  cost  of  $8(X)  per  day's  stay 
for  medical  and  surgical  services  in  the  hospital,  some  900,000  VA  hospital  admissions,  and  the 
assumption  that  there  are  research  programs  in  about  half  of  the  VA  hospitals,  research 
programs  save  the  taxpayer  over  $350  million.  Research  programs  in  EVERY  hospital  could 
save  the  taxpayer  $700  million. 

Coupled  with  our  experience  and  observations,  these  statistics  paint  a  picture  of  a  complex 
interaction  between  research,  university  affiliation  and  patient  care,  just  as  it  was  envisioned 
when  Congress  encouraged  the  VA  Healthcare  System  to  move  toward  affiliation  with 
universities,  and  become  involved  in  research  and  medical  student  training  after  World  War  II. 
Academic  clinicians  move  quickly  between  their  roles  of  health  care  provider,  teacher  and 
researcher.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  time  they  spend  performing  work  not  directly  related  to 
health  care,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  availability  of  their  services  at  a  more  modest  salary  than 
non-academic  clinicians  receive. 

At  the  Milwaukee  VA  Medical  Center,  it  was  estimated  that  internal  medicine  services  would 
have  cost  $10  million  annually,  as  opposed  to  the  $4  million  they  actually  cost,  were  it  not  for 
research  and  the  academic  affiliation. 

The  average  size  of  Medical  Research  programs  in  facilities  with  larger  research  programs 
ranged  from  $10,000  per  physician  and  dentist  to  $34,887  per  physician  and  dentist.    These 
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modest  investments  produce  a  hospital  where  highly  qualified  physicians,  drawn  by  the  ability 
to  conduct  research  and  have  an  academic  affiliation,  sharing  their  diagnostic  abilities  with  the 
entire  staff.  As  a  result,  all  veterans  benefit.  They  are  diagnosed,  treated,  and  returned  home 
more  quickly.  In  addition,  taxpayers  benefit.  The  cost  of  this  high  quality  care,  which  has  led 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations  to  score  VA  hospitals  higher 
than  average,  is  delivered  at  much  lower  cost  than  in  the  private  sector.  It  is  "managed  care" 
at  its  best. 

The  presence  of  research  programs,  even  at  lower  level  care  facilities,  creates  an  atmosphere 
that  contributes  to  increasing  the  quality  of  patient  care.  Participation  in  a  research  project  by 
even  one  clinician  at  a  facility  can  enhance  the  clinical  practice  of  all  clinicians  at  that  facility. 
This  "ripple  effect"  may  result  from  the  dialogue  among  clinicians  which  is  stimulated  by 
research  activities,  in  which  ideas  regarding  therapy  may  also  be  shared,  and  treatment  methods 
may  be  critically  analyzed.  Because  of  the  growing  importance  of  primary  care  under  health 
care  reform,  these  primary  care  facilities  could  be  valuable  participants  in  health  services 
research,  and  cooperative  clinical  trials. 

Increasingly,  emphasis  in  the  VA  has  been  placed  on  directed  and  applied  research.  Such 
emphasis  may  be  appropriate,  when  the  specific  problem  to  be  solved  is  amenable  to  available 
anjjytic  methods.  Nonetheless,  laboratory-based  biomedical  research  must  not  be  neglected. 
In  addition  to  benefits  derived  from  the  discoveries  which  may  come  from  laboratory-based 
research,  clinicians  pursuing  such  research  often  support  or  participate  in  applied  research. 
There  are  also  many  examples  of  research  laboratory  procedures  used  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
clinical  care.  When  we  look  at  the  research  edifice  and  try  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not 
relevant,  we  should  not  forget  that  a  strong  edifice  stands  on  a  strong  foundation.  Laboratory- 
based  research  is  not  only  an  important  part  of  the  edifice,  it  is  that  foundation. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  add  up,  in  the  truest  sense,  to  the  kind  of  "investment"  program  that 
President  Clinton  has  made  a  priority  of  his  Administration.  It  is  a  program  that  helps  us  meet 
our  obligation  to  care  for  those  who  have  served  this  nation  in  war.  It  is  a  program  that 
demonstrably  pays  for  itself,  and,  in  fact,  turns  a  profit  for  the  taxpayer. 

However,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  viewed  as  dispensable,  if  not  a  "frill":  a  program  that  not  only 
this  Administration  but  past  Administrations  have  starved  to  the  point  where  it  is  struggling  for 
life.  The  most  productive  biomedical  research  program  in  the  nation  for  its  size,  has  been 
slowed  to  a  viriual  standstill  during  the  past  five  years. 

From  1986  to  1993,  the  VA  Research  Program  was  allowed  to  dwindle  by  30  percent  in 
inflation-corrected  dollars  and  by  40  percent  in  numbers  of  programs.  One  year  ago,  when  it 
appeared  that  VA  Research  was  about  to  lose  another  20  percent  in  purchasing  power-which 
might  very  well  have  been  the  final  blow-Congress  recognized  the  value  of  the  program  to  the 
VA  and  the  nation  and  restored  some  of  the  budget.  Now  the  program  is  once  again  in  danger 
of  sustaining  a  lethal  cut. 

Physicians  and  dentists  in  the  system,  many  of  whom  are  researchers,  are  already  confused  and 
anxious  over  recent  events,  such  as  the  cuts  in  support  personnel  ordered  by  the  VA  and  the 
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denial  of  locality  pay,  as  well  as  the  uncertainties  presented  to  the  VA  Healthcare  System  under 
healthcare  reform. 

In  particular,  the  personnel  cuts  have  fallen  proportionately  harder  on  VA  research  which  is 
slated  to  lose  almost  850  FTE  from  a  total  of  4,100,  which  include  only  1,400  "Ceiling  FTE," 
and  2,700  "non-ceiling"  FTE  (term  and  temporary  employees,  who  are  not  officially  tracked). 
This  is  a  crippling  personnel  target,  because  the  "non-ceiling"  employees  are  hired  for  specific 
projects  which  would  stop  completely  without  them.  Most  researchers  hire  one  or  two  such 
employees  to  carry  out  their  proposed  studies.  The  loss  of  these  employees  means  terminating 
an  entire  project,  and  losing  all  that  has  been  invested. 

These  cuts,  and  the  proposed  drastic  reduction  in  research  appropriations  would  be  devastating 
for  a  program  that  has  been  so  productive  at  a  minimal  cost— and  would  inevitably  have  an  affect 
on  the  quality  of  patient  care  that  the  university  affiliate  system,  of  which  research  is  an  integral 
part,  has  crated.  We  urge  the  committee  to  raise  the  research  budget  to  at  least  $275  million, 
which  essentially  keeps  us  level  with  Fiscal  Year  1994,  assuming  that  we  maintain  the  DOD 
transfer.  Such  an  increase  would  reduce  the  threat  to  VA  research  and  provide  a  more  stable 
environment  for  research  programs  allowing  this  important  program  to  remain  productive. 

Thank  you. 
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FIGURE  ONE 

Many  of  us  who  practice  both  medicine  and  science  have  long  known  that  doing  science 
makes  us  better  physicians,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  objective  evidence  that  our  biomedical 
research  directly  improves  our  patient  care.  DVA  Medical  Centers  are  a  testing  ground  for  our 
assumpition.  Centers  that  have  Rcascarch  Prograins  of  different  sizes  treat  patients  that  have  the 
same  medical  conditions.  This  lets  us  determine  how  the  presence  and  success  of  Research  Pro- 
grams at  DVA  Stations  affects  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  patient  care  they  provide.  To  do 
this  we  compared  the  size  of  Research  Programs  at  DVA  Centers  with  three  measures  of  medical 
care  and  efficiency:  Average  Length  of  Stay  (LOS)  in  Medical  Beds,  a  measurement  of  Quality 
of  Care,  the  average  amount  of  Facility  Work  done  by  the  Physicians  and  Dentists  at  each  Sta- 
tion, a  measure  of  Productivity,  and  the  average  Cost  of  Facility  Work.  All  data  were  from 
VACO.  In  order  to  compare  Stations  with  the  same  mix  of  patients,  we  separately  compared 
those  within  each  Mission  Level,  beginning  with  Level  2,  the  lowest  Level  with  a  meaningful 
number  of  Research  Programs.  In  order  to  compare  Stations  with  different  numbers  of  Physi- 
cians and  Dentists  who  would  be  competing  for  VA  Research  monies,  we  divided  the  total 
Research  Budget  at  each  Station  by  the  number  of  Physicians  and  Dentists  at  that  Station. 

The  average  LOS  in  Medical  Beds  at  Stations  with  Research  Programs  in  the  top  half  of 
their  group  was  alwiys  significantly  shorter  than  the  LOS  at  Stations  with  Programs  in  the  bot- 
tom half  (Figure  \j.  This  was  true  for  all  levels  and  was  more  marked  when  only  Medical 
Research  (821)  Funds  were  considered.  The  differences  ranged  fiom  3.7  days  at  Level  2  Facili- 
ties to  1.2  and  1.3  days  at  Level  3  and  Level  4  Facilities.  Among  Level  2  Facilities,  those  with 
any  Medical  Research  (821)  Programs  had  an  average  LOS  rwo  days  less  than  those  without  821 
Programs.  The  average  size  of  Medical  Research  programs  in  the  top  facilities  ranged  from 
$10,100  per  Physician  and  Dentist  at  Level  2  Facilities  to  $34,887  per  Physician  and  Dentist  at 
Level  4  Facilities.  These  data  clearly  show  that  modest  invesmients  in  the  Research  activities  of 
Physicians  and  Dentists  results  in  improved  patient  care,  as  measured  by  the  length  of  stay  in 
hospital,  that  this  is  true  for  all  levels  of  medical  service,  and  that  the  smallest  hospitals,  which 
have  the  most  difficulty  establishing  and  maintaining  Research  Programs  when  funding  declines, 
benefit  the  most  from  maintaining  active  Programs. 

In  contrast  to  LOS,  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  Research  Program  at  a 
Facility  and  its  Productivity  or  Work  Costs.  Thus,  the  improvement  in  QUALITY  of  patient 
care  that  accompanies  an  active  research  coinponcnt  at  a  facility  does  not  increase  the  COST  of 
providing  that  care  and  does  not  reduce  PRODUCTIVITY. 

An  Increase  in  the  Medical  Research  Budget  for  DVA  would  IMPROVE  patient  care 
further  and  REDUCE  lengths  of  slay  at  DVA  Facilities. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Doctor,  for  making  a  very  persuasive 
case  before  the  subcommittee.  We  appreciate  you  being  here  today. 
Dr.  Griffiss.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 
Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Chapman.  Let  me  convene  the  committee  this  morning,  and 
welcome  my  colleague,  Grerry  Studds,  from  the  great  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

We  invite  you  please  to  proceed  in  your  own  fashion.  We  do  have 
your  statement.  Congressman,  that  we  will  include  as  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Studds.  And  for  that,  I  will  spare  you  the  reading  of  almost 
all  of  it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  Chairman,  who  I  understand  is  in 
his  primary  area  at  the  moment.  He  and  you  collectively  have  been 
very  understanding  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  cleanup  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  You  have  been  making  available  hardship  funding  for 
which  we  are  very  appreciative. 

Boston  is  probably  the  most  dramatic  example  of  a  national  crisis 
in  funding.  We  are  estimating  that  EPA  estimates  $120  billion  to 
comply  in  the  next  20  years.  The  Boston  area  has  a  $6  billion 
project  under  way  paid  for  almost  entirely  by  local  communities, 
and  we  now  have  individual  homeowners  whose  water  and  sewer 
bill  is  exceeding  their  property  taxes  and  approaching  their  mort- 
gage. This  is  literally  untenable,  and  we  need  desperately  the  help, 
with  which  you  have  been  helping  very  generously  to  date. 

Under  the  current  formula,  Massachusetts  will  receive  roughly 
$55  million  and  we  face  20-year  needs  well  in  excess  of  $7  billion. 
So  it  is  really  not  a  very  large  part  of  the  solution.  We  fully  support 
the  President's  budget  request  for  a  full  range  of  clean  water  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  hardship  assistance  to  the  Boston  Harbor 
program,  and  we  ask  that  the  SRF  program  be  increased  to  $2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1995.  This  is  what  it  was  all  along  when  some 
of  it  disappeared,  never  to  reappear,  in  the  Senate  when  we  lost 
our  economic  stimulus  package. 

I  have  a  proposal  which  I  think  you  know  and  your  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  cosponsoring;  the  "Polluter  Pays"  pro- 
posal to  raise  additional  funding.  I  don't  know  how  else  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  We  can't  realistically  ask  you  to  come  up  with  $6 
billion  a  year  from  general  revenues. 

The  EPA  has  called  that  proposition  of  ours  promising  but  says 
it  needs  further  study.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  ask  you  if  you 
could  include  in  your  bill  some  $250,000  for  EPA  to  conduct  such 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  potential  alternative  sources  for 
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clean  water  funding,  including  fees  and  taxes.  There  may  be  far 
better  ways  than  we  have  suggested,  but  I  think  it  is  crucial  we 
study  those. 

I  want  to  mention  one  final  thing,  if  I  may.  We  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, we  know  it  is  very  small  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  you  may  recall,  its  future  is  tied 
up  in  the  EPA  Cabinet  bill  which  is  stalled  somewhere  on  the  other 
side  of  this  building.  If  that  bill  is  not  resurrected  this  year,  some 
decision  will  have  to  be  made  about  restructuring  or  replacing 
CEQ. 

The  Administration's  request  in  the  budget  of  $100  million  and 
10  staff,  we  think  is  very  modest  and  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy,  I  admire  your  neck 
tie,  and  I  will  put  the  detail  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Gerry  E.  Studds,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Before  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  And  Independent  Agencies 

May  4, 1994 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 
Before  I  begin,  let  me  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
attendance  at  a  meeting  earlier  this  year  with  a  delegation  of 
ratepayers  from  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom  were  my 
constituents.  Your  willingness  to  spend  time  with  them  added 
tremendously  to  their  visit. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help  last  year  to  make  hardship 
grant  funds  available  for  the  Boston  Harbor  cleanup. 

Given  that  introduction,  I  am  sure  it  is  no  surprise  that  I  want  to 
focus  my  testimony  today  primarily  on  funding  for  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

Across  the  nation,  water  and  sewer  bills  are  skyrocketing  as  the 
costs  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  and  other  clean  water 
programs  soar.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  working- 
class  towns  surrounding  Boston  where  many  families  are  paying 
more  to  run  the  tap  and  flush  the  toilet  than  they  are  to  send  their 
kids  to  school.  The  financial  burden  being  passed  to  our  cities, 
towns,  and  ultimately  our  homeowners,  is  crushing;  and  there  is  no 
end  in  sight. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
issued  a  new  assessment  of  municipal  construction  needs  for  the 
next  20  years.   The  $137  billion  estimate  sounds  fantastic  enough, 
but  it  doesn't  even  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story.   It  doesn't  include 
operation  and  maintenance  costs;  it  doesn't  include  the  cost  of 
replacing  aging  facilities;  it  doesn't  include  stormwater  control 
costs;  and  it  doesn't  include  the  full  cost  of  controlling  polluted 
runoff  which  is  now  the  nation's  major  pollution  problem. 

It  is  truly  sobering  to  consider  this  huge  "need"  in  the  context  of 
our  current  federal  budget  situation.   The  Administration  has 
requested  only  $1.6  billion  for  the  clean  water  SRF.   Under  the 
current  allocation  formula,  a  state  like  Massachusetts,  which  has 
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20-year  "needs"  well  in  excess  of  $7  billion,  will  receive  only  about 
$55  million.   That  is  hardly  enough  to  address  the  needs  of  a  single 
small  community  like  Plymouth,  let  alone  the  immense  needs  of 
the  Boston  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  happening  in  Boston  is  symptomatic  of  a 
much  larger  trend  which  concerns  me  greatly.  Last  year,  in  my 
testimony  before  your  Committee,  I  expressed  concern  that  a 
failure  to  bolster  federal  clean  water  funding  could  lead  to  an 
unraveling  of  our  national  commitment  to  clean  water.  Sadly,  this 
prediction  is  coming  true  as  we  are  increasingly  hearing  criticism  of 
"unfunded  mandates"  and  a  call  to  retreat  from  current  regulatory 
requirements. 

Clearly,  we  must  address  this  problem. 

As  Chairman  of  a  Committee  which  shares  jurisdiction  over  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  I  support  the  President's  budget  request  for  the 
full-range  of  clean  water  programs,  and  particularly  the  $100 
million  m  continued  hardship  assistance  for  the  Boston  Harbor 
cleanup.   I  want  to  point  out  that  the  President's  request  for 
Boston  Harbor  recognizes  the  crisis  situation  faced  in  the  Boston 
area  and  fulfills  the  President's  pledge  to  continue  federal  support 
for  the  harbor  cleanup.   I  would,  however,  add  one  important 
exception  to  my  general  support  for  the  Administration's  funding 
requests.  We  must  increase  funding  for  the  SRF  program  to  $2 
biUion  in  FY  1995. 

Funding  the  SRF  program  at  this  level  is  not  a  solution  to  our 
national  funding  crisis.   It  is,  however,  a  necessary  short-term 
response  and  a  bridge  to  a  long-term  solution;  the  one  that  I 
propose  is  a  national  Clean  Water  Trust  Fund  that  can  provide  $6 
billion  annually  for  clean  water  projects. 

H.R.  2199,  the  Polluter  Pays  Clean  Water  Funding  Act,  recognizes 
that  new  revenue  sources  must  be  identified  if  we  are  to  address 
fully  our  clean  water  needs  without  further  shifting  the  financial 
burden  to  those  who  can  least  afford  it  -  our  towns  and  families. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  want  to  publicly  thank  you  for  your 
cosponsorship  of  H.R.  2199. 
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The  approach  taken  in  the  bill  is  to  make  the  polluter  pay  a 
greater  share  by  raising  $4  billion  in  dedicated  new  revenues  from 
major  sources  of  water  pollution:  industrial  toxic  discharges, 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  animal  feeds.  A  continued  federal 
appropriation  of  $2  billion,  combined  with  these  new  revenues,  will 
generate  the  $6  billion  annual  funding  level  which  I  think  we  all 
agree  is  appropriate. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  Committee  held  hearings  on  this  proposal 
which  EPA  Administrator  Browner  called  "promising"  but  needing 
further  study.   The  Administrator's  testimony  identified  several 
specific  questions  which  this  study  should  address.   I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  deliberative  process,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  our 
ratepayers  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time.   Therefore,  I  ask  that 
you  include  in  your  bill  $250,000  ^f or  EPA  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  alternative  revenue  sources  for  clean 
water  project  funding,  including  fees  and  taxes  on  major  pollution 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  combination  of  $100  million  in  hardship 
assistance  for  Boston  Harbor,  $2  billion  for  the  SRF  program, 
$250,000  for  a  study  of  polluter  pays  financing  alternatives,  and 
the  remainder  of  President  Clinton's  clean  water  budget  request 
represents  a  solid  bridge  to  a  long-term  solution  to  our  clean  water 
funding  crisis. 

I  want  also  to  mention  a  seemingly  small,  but  important,  item  in 
your  Subcommittee's  area  of  responsibility,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ).  First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all 
your  help  in  funding  the  CEQ,  including  the  supplemental 
appropriation  last  fall  while  John  Dingell  and  I  tried  to  work  out  a 
legislative  resolution  for  a  permanent  mstitution  to  implement  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA). 

We  actually  passed  a  bill  at  the  end  of  the  first  session,  agreed  to 
by  the  Administration,  to  abolish  CEQ  and  establish  an  office  of 
NEPA  Compliance,  but  the  fate  of  that  legislation  is  linked,  for  the 
moment,  with  the  bill  to  elevate  EPA  to  cabinet  status.   If  the  EPA 
bill  is  not  resurrected  this  year,  then  some  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  about  restructuring  or  replacing  CEQ. 
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In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  CEQ  must  continue  to  carry  out 
its  statutorily  required  NEPA  implementation,  oversight, 
interpretative,  and  mediation  functions.  The  Administration's 
request  for  a  budget  of  $1  million  and  10  staff  personnel  is  quite 
modest,  and  I  urge  you  to  approve  it  so  that  one  of  our  most 
far-reaching  and  comprehensive  environmental  policy  laws  may 
continue  to  be  effectively  administered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  your  past  support  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cities  and 
towns  and  to  improve  our  environment. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and  admire  the  work 
you  do,  not  only  for  your  State  and  city  of  Boston.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  presentation  this  morning. 

Mr.  Studds.  I  appreciate  it. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.   BOB   FILNER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS   FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Chapman.  Congressman  Filner,  good  morning.  Welcome, 
Bob.  Chairman  Stokes  has  an  unavoidable  conflict  this  morning  or 
he  would  be  here.  So  let  me  thank  you  for  attending,  and  we  will 
make  your  full  statement  a  part  of  the  record.  If  you  would,  please 
proceed. 

Mr.  FiLNER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  be  with  you  this  morning  to  let  you 
know  about  the  situation  that  is  occurring  on  the  California-Mexico 
border  in  my  district.  This  is  not  just  a  local  problem.  It  is  one  that 
is  an  international  environmental  disaster.  It  involves  the  inter- 
national border,  and  therefore  I  think  clearly  is  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility, and  not  just  a  local  concern. 

Clearly,  my  constituents,  almost  100,000  of  them,  are  affected  by 
basically  what  is  an  open  sewer  running  through  their  commu- 
nities, with  all  the  safety  and  health  hazards  that  implies. 

The  President  in  his  budget  asked  for  $52.5  million  to  complete 
the  international  wastewater  treatment  plant  that  is  envisioned  for 
the  border  area.  The  approval  of  these  funds  would  complete  this 
project  and  allow  us  to  solve  a  problem  I  think  you  know  has  been 
plaguing  the  border  for  decades  and  decades. 

I  personally  have  been  involved  in  this  for  the  last  seven  years 
of  my  life.  We  are  within  six  weeks,  I  think,  of  the  solution  if  this 
committee  acts  to  approve  the  administration's  request. 

We  have  had  up  to  60  million  gallons  a  day  of  raw  sewage  flow- 
ing through  my  district,  from  Tijuana  through  my  district  out  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  think  right  now  we  have  a  break  that  just  oc- 
curred again  in  the  Mexican  line.  We  have  an  additional  25  million 
gallons  a  day  of  sewage  flowing  through  the  Tijuana  River  Valley. 
It  goes  to  the  beaches  and  obviously  is  a  great  health  hazard. 

The  local  attempts  to  deal  with  this  have  always  met  with  abro- 
gation of  responsibility  at  each  level.  The  City  of  San  Diego  says 
it  is  not  its  job,  the  county,  the  Federal  governments  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  have  tried  to  get  each  other  to  deal  with  it. 

Finally,  after  years  of  debate,  the  1987  Congress  authorized  the 
funding  for  the  waste  water  treatment  plant.  In  1990  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  build  a 
plant.  Congress  began  appropriating  the  funds  several  years  ago, 
and  this  is  the  last  preparation  of  a  several-year  process. 

We  have,  since  the  year  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have  gotten 
the  State  Department,  the  White  House,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
various  congressional  committees,  all  on  board  with  one  plan  fi- 
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nally.  The  environmental  documents  will  be  certified  by  the  end  of 
this  week.  Bids  are  out.  Ground  should  be  broken  the  last  week  in 
June.  We  are  within  a  few  weeks  of  basically  solving  decades  and 
decades  and  decades  of  problems  for  people  who  have  traditionally 
not  been  able  to  be  protected  by  the  Federal  Government. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  a  project  that  is 
extremely  important  to  the  thousands  of  people  in  San  Diego  who  are  forced  to 
live  with  an  open  sewer  that  runs  through  our  communities. 

My  testimony  is  more  than  just  about  a  project  in  my  district-it  is  about 
recognizing  the  value  of  historically  underserved  people.    It  is  about  bringing 
justice  to  communities  that  have  been  neglected.    It  is  about  empowering 
communities  that  have  traditionally  been  ignored. 

I  am  here  today  to  request  that  the  Subcommittee  approve  the 
$52.5  million  requested  by  President  Clinton  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  1995  budget  for  the  International  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant. 
Approval  of  these  funds  would  complete  the  funding  for  this  project—and  allow 
us  to  solve  a  problem  that  has  plagued  this  area  for  decades. 

To  state  the  problem  simply,  we  are  living  with  raw  sewage  flowing 
downhill  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  1930's  sewage  from  Mexico  has  endangered  the  health  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  San  Diego.   As  Tijuana  has  grown  and  water  supplies  increased,  raw 
sewage  in  the  Tijuana  River  flowed  at  a  rate  of  13  million  gallons  per  day. 
This  occurred  during  dry-weather,  at  the  height  of  a  seven-year  drought. 

After  the  drought  ended  in  1993,  flows  in  the  river  increased  to  60 
million  gallons  per  day.    And,  just  this  past  week,  a  broken  pipe  in  Tijuana's 
sewage  system  sent  an  additional  25  million  gallons  per  day  of  raw  sewage  into 
the  U.S,  spreading  pollution  and  closing  beaches  north  of  Coronado. 

Your  approval  of  this  appropriation  is  important  to  those  people  who  live 
in  daily  fear  of  an  epidemic  of  malaria  and  encephalitis.   These  residents 
affected  by  the  raw  sewage  are  hardworking  Americans.   They  are  blue  collar 
and  working  class  people-and  have  been  forced  to  live  in  third  world 
conditions. 
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Residents  of  San  Ysidro,  South  San  Diego,  Coronado  and  Imperial  Beach 
have  been  unable  to  enjoy  many  of  the  things  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 
No  backyard  barbecues,  no  stroll  around  the  block  in  the  early  evening,  and 
seemingly  permanent  beach  closures. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sense  of  what  we  are  dealing  with.    In  September, 
1991,  I  walked  into  a  high  school  cafeteria  in  my  district— a  high  school  that 
serves  more  than  2,000  students.    This  school  is  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  Tijuana  River.   The  aroma  in  that  school  cafeteria  was 
identical  to  that  of  one  of  those  portable  toilet  that  are  often  used  in  special 
events.    I  hope  you  will  agree  that  our  children  should  not  be  forced  to  live  or 
attend  school  under  these  conditions. 

This  pollution  has  permanently  closed  area  beaches,  caused  tremendous 
financial  costs  to  the  Cities  of  San  Diego  and  Imperial  Beach,  and  created  a 
public  health  hazard  for  thousands  of  U.S.  residents.    It  is  a  deplorable 
situation— and  it  sickens  me  to  know  that  the  technology  to  solve  this 
environmental  emergency  has  been  available  to  us  all  along. 

Since  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
have  talked  about  resolving  this  environmental  disaster. 

In  1987,  Congress  authorized  funding  for  an  international  wastewater 
treatment  plant  in  the  1987  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

In  1990,  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  finally  concluded  an  agreement  to  build  the 
International  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant—and  Congress  began  appropriating 
funding  in  1993. 

Today,  we  are  six  weeks  away  from  breaking  ground  and  beginning 
construction  of  this  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Your  approval  of  this  appropriation  is  critically  important  to  the  success 
of  this  project  and  to  helping  solve  a  problem  that  has  endangered  the  health 
and  lives  of  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens. 
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For  decades,  our  government  neglected  to  help  these  people.   Our 
citizens  were  caught  in  bureaucratic  discussions— between  Mexico  and  United 
States,  between  the  federal  government,  state  and  local  governments-each 
institution  passing  the  buck,  not  accepting  responsibility  for  solving  this  crisis. 

Today  we  have  a  rare  occurrence.   Because  of  pressure  from  local 
residents— who  were  outraged  at  the  conditions  they  were  forced  to  endure. 
Because  of  true  grass  roots  community  pressure,  we  have  two  federal 
governments,  a  state  government,  a  county  government,  and  two  city 
governments  working  together  to  solve  a  problem. 

We  need  your  help  to  put  the  final  piece  of  a  this  puzzle  in  place.    We 
need  your  approval  of  this  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  This  project 

Mr.  FiLNER.  You  are  the  last  stage  of  this. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Will  this  completely  stop  this  problem? 

Mr.  FiLNER.  This  will  solve  it.  This  project,  the  first  phase  of 
which  is  an  advance  primary  treatment  plant,  will  clean  up  the 
sewage,  and  then  we  are  going  to  build  a  secondary  addition,  a  sec- 
ondary treatment  addition  which  will  meet  the  Federal  standards. 
But  this  plant  will  have  the  capacity  to  solve  all  the  problems.  You 
will  not  hear  from  us  again,  I  hope. 

And  again,  it  has  been  a  decade  almost  that  I  have  been  in- 
volved, most  of  that  decade,  trying  to  get  all  the  agencies  and  com- 
mittees together.  We  finally  have  one  game  plan,  we  have  a  sched- 
ule. This  will  do  the  job.  The  President  has  personally  committed 
in  his  visits  to  San  Diego  to  this.  He  has  asked  for  it  in  the  budget 
and  I  hope  we  can  find  that  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  committee  has,  as  you  know,  supported  the 
project  in  the  past,  and  surely  we  will  be  able  to  keep  that  support 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  We  appreciate  your  good  work  and  your  support 
for  this  project. 

Mr.  FiLNER.  As  you  know  from  your  own  experience,  that  inter- 
national situation  is  critical.  It  is  an  embarrassment  right  now.  It 
needs  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
JULIUS  CIACCIA,  AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  American  Water  Works  Association. 

Mr.  Ciaccia,  we  welcome  you  here  today.  We  will  make  your 
statement  part  of  our  record  and  ask,  if  you  would,  to  please  sum- 
marize as  you  may  choose. 

Mr,  Ciaccia.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  stated,  my 
name  is  Julius  Ciaccia.  I  am  Commissioner  of  the  Cleveland  Com- 
mission of  Water,  Congressman  Stokes'  hometown.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Water  Agencies  and  the  American  Water  Works  Association.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Water  Works  Association  Research  Foundation, 
and  that  is  really  what  I  am  here  to  speak  about  today,  is  research. 

In  my  formal  testimony,  I  provide  details  on  requests  for  increase 
in  EPA's  funding  for  drinking  water  contaminants,  for  increasing 
the  amounts  available  for  public  water,  supply  supervision  program 
grants.  Both  are  important,  but  in  the  few  minutes  I  have  avail- 
able, I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  research  itself.  This  is  an  area 
where  a  small  investment  can  pay  tremendous  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  State  and  local  governments  throughout  the 
country  are  facing  extreme  financial  challenges  while  at  the  same 
time  being  required  to  meet  a  myriad  of  Federal  mandates.  Our 
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communities  over  the  next  10  to  15  years  face  potential  costs  ex- 
ceeding $100  billion  to  meet  new  drinking  water  treatment  require- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  to  a  large  extent  we  do  so  without  knowing  that 
the  expenditure  is  wise,  targeted  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
benefits,  or  indeed  even  necessary.  We  will  not  kjnow  because  the 
lack  of  funding  for  drinking  water  affects  research.  We  will  not 
know  because  of  the  lack  of  public  investments  that  assure  sound 
science  and  development  standards. 

Research  in  byproducts  is  a  critical  need.  Each  day  there  are 
over  50,000  deaths  worldwide  due  to  microbial  contamination.  The 
threat  has  essentially  been  eliminated  in  the  United  States 
through  disinfection  efforts,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  very  dis- 
infection methods  we  use  can  produce  chemical  byproducts,  many 
of  which  are  human  carcinogens  or  may  cause  other  toxic  effects. 

Controlling  risk  of  these  b3rproducts  must  be  carefully  balanced 
against  the  microbial  risk  to  ensure  that  when  reducing  risk  infec- 
tion levels,  the  door  is  not  open  to  significant  microbial  risk  faced 
by  the  majority  of  the  world's  population.  So  it  is  a  real  balancing 
act  for  us,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Cost  for  controlling  disinfection  byproducts  are  expected  to  range 
from  $10  billion  to  $60  billion  depending  upon  the  regulatory  op- 
tion we  choose.  Adequate  data  to  do  this  must  be  available  to  make 
a  wise  choice. 

This  data  can  only  be  obtained  through  research  investments. 
Emerging  microbial  threats,  arsenic  and  a  variety  of  other  drinking 
water  regulations  likewise  require  research  and  investments. 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  making  sensible  choices 
about  where  we  spend  our  money,  we  request  that  the  committee 
provide  funding  of  $7  million  in  EPA's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
health  effects  and  other  critical  water  research.  Of  the  $7  million, 
$2  million  should  be  applied  directly  to  drinking  water  health  ef- 
fects research  budget  for  research  on  disinfection  and  disinfection 
byproducts. 

We  propose  the  other  $5  million  go  to  match  the  money  offered 
by  the  American  Water  Works  Research  Foundation  in  their  testi- 
mony, which  you  will  hear  shortly  from  them.  The  matching  funds 
offered  by  the  research  foundation  will  come  from  the  water  sys- 
tems, cities,  and  municipalities  of  this  country  who  recognize  the 
critical  importance  of  water  research. 

The  offer  proposes  a  partnership  to  leverage  Federal,  State  and 
local  funding  in  this  area.  This  is  in  line  with  the  administration's 
policy  objective  of  developing  such  partnerships  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  application  of  limited  resources  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  total  of  $7  million  requested  for  research  could  come  from  a 
number  of  areas  in  EPA's  budget  request  with  negligible  impacts 
on  continuing  programs.  One  such  area  in  the  agency  budget  re- 
quest that  we  noticed  is  that  they  have  asked  for  a  decrease  of  $7.5 
million  in  acid  deposition  research.  The  budget  that  is  proposed 
would  shift  these  funds  to  the  Environmental  Monitoring  and  As- 
sessment Program,  better  known  as  EMAP,  in  the  multimedia  re- 
search program. 
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AMWA  and  AWWA  recommend  that  rather  than  increasing  a 
large  and  growing  EMAP  program  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  immediate  impacts,  acid  deposition  research  funds  be  used  to 
cover  the  significant  shortfall  in  drinking  water  health  effects  re- 
search, a  shortfall  that  entails  very  real  risks  to  the  public  health 
and  high  costs  to  cities  and  municipalities,  and  right  now  of  course 
the  whole  water  issue  is  at  the  forefront  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  recognizing  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  public  health  factors  in  drinking  water.  The  EPA 
has  provided  funding  in  excess  of  budget  requests.  Unfortunately, 
even  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  investment  in  health  effects  research  that  AMWA  and 
AWWA  are  jointly  requesting  today  will  ensure  that  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  local  funds  are  not  wasted  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
data  when  drinking  water  regulations  are  promulgated. 

The  one  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  today  is  that  this 
is  one  area  where  a  small  investment  can  pay  big  dividends  both 
in  dollars  saved  and  protection  of  public  health. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Introduction 

The  Association  of  Metropolitan  Water  Agencies  (AMWA)  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  the  directors 
and  managers  of  the  nation's  large  municipal  and  publicly  owned  water  supply  systems.  AMWA's 
membership  includes  cities  and  municipalities  from  Cleveland  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Houston  to 
Passaic  Valley,  and  from  Louisville  to  Philadelphia.  AMWA  members  provide  drinking  water  directly 
to  over  85  million  persons  -  over  one  third  of  the  country  -  and  indirectly  to  an  even  greater  number 
through  wholesale  supply. 

The  American  Water  Works  Association  (AWWA)  is  the  world's  largest  scientific  and  educational 
association  representing  water  supply  professionals.  The  association's  55,000  plus  members  are 
comprised  of  administrators,  utility  operators,  professional  engineers,  contractors,  manufacturers, 
scientists,  educators  and  public  health  professionals.  The  over  3,800  utility  members  of  the 
association  provide  more  than  80  percent  of  the  nation's  drinking  water. 

AMWA  and  AWWA  utility  members  are  regulated  by  EPA  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(SDWA)  and  other  statutes,  but  receive  no  direct  or  indirect  funding  from  the  agency.  As 
associations  devoted  to  the  protection  of  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  through  the  provision  of 
safe,  high  quality  drinking  water,  the  associations  strongly  support  adequate  levels  of  funding  for  the 
U.  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  drinking  water  and  ground  water  programs. 

Request  Overview 

In  the  fiscal  year  1 995  EPA  budget,  AMWA  and  AWWA  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  EPA 
drinking  water  programs  an  increase  in  appropriations  of  $58,000,000  as  outlined  below.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  programs,  particulariy  health  effects  research,  involve  areas  where  relatively 
minor  funding  increases  offer  dramatic  public  health,  environmental  and  economic  benefits  to  the 
nation's  population. 

•  For  drinking  water  health  effects  research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products 
an  increase  of  $2,000,000  over  the  budget  request.  (Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment budget). 

•  For  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  ($2,000,000),  and  other  drinking  water 
research  ($3,000,000),  to  match  funding  by  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation,  an 
increase  of  $5,000,000.  (Office  of  Research  and  Development  budget). 

•  For  drinking  water  contaminant  occurrence  tracking  system,  an  increase  of  $5,000,000 
over  the  budget  request.  (Office  of  Ground  Water  and  Drinking  Water  budget). 

•  For  state  primacy  grants,  an  increase  of  $46,000,000  over  the  budget  request.  (Public 
Water  System  Program  Grants). 

AMWA  and  AWWA  consider  the  health  effects  and  other  research  funding  as  the  most  critical  need 
in  the  drinking  water  budget  as  outlined  in  the  following  testimony.  The  total  of  $7,000,000  requested 
for  research  could  come  from  a  numtjer  of  areas  in  EPA's  budget  request  with  negligible  impacts 
on  continuing  programs.  One  such  area  is  the  agency's  budget  request  for  a  decrease  of  some 
$7,500,000  in  Acid  Deposition  Research.  The  budget  would  shift  these  funds  to  the  Environmental 
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Monitoring  and  Assessment  Program  (EMAP)  in  the  Multi-media  Research  Budget.  AMWA  and 
AWWA  recommend  that,  rather  than  increasing  an  already  large  and  growing  EMAP  program  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  immediate  impacts,  Acid  Deposition  Research  funds  be  used  to  cover 
the  significant  shortfall  in  drinking  water  health  effects  and  related  research,  a  shortfall  that  entails 
very  real  risks  to  public  health  and  high  costs  to  cities  and  municipalities. 

It  is  important  for  the  Committee  to  recognize  that  the  public  health  standards  established  for 
drinking  water  are  used  extensively  in  other  environmental  programs.  Superfund  cleanups.  Clean 
Water  Act  permits.  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  actions.  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  approvals,  and  many  State  program  actions  are  based  on  drinking 
water  standards  where  applicable.  Health  effects  research  benefits  are  therefore  magnified  through 
use  by  other  programs  with  correspondingly  higher  public  health  and  economic  payoffs.  Drinking 
water  research  has  multi-media  as  well  as  multi-program  Implications.  Accordingly,  AMWA  and 
AWWA  believe  that  It  is  appropriate  to  look  toward  the  multi-media  budget  for  this  critically  needed 
funding. 

Small  Investment  -  Big  Benefits 

No  one  Is  more  aware  than  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  of  the  many  pressing  needs  facing 
the  country.  No  one  is  more  aware  that  public  funds  must  be  expended  wisely  to  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  citizens  of  the  country.  State  and  local  govemments  throughout  the  country  are  facing 
extreme  financial  challenges  while  at  the  same  time  being  required  to  meet  a  myriad  of  federal 
mandates. 

Our  communities  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  face  a  potential  requirement  to  pay  over  $100 
billion  to  meet  new  drinking  water  treatment  requirements.  Unfortunately,  to  a  large  extent,  they  will 
do  so  without  knowing  that  the  expenditure  is  wise,  targeted  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefits, 
or,  indeed,  even  necessary.  They  will  not  know  because  of  the  lack  of  funding  for  drinking  water 
health  effects  research.  They  will  not  know  because  of  the  lack  of  other  investments  that  assure  the 
use  of  sound  science  in  developing  standards. 

Congress  required  through  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
regulate  contaminants  in  drinking  water.  When  adequate  health  effects  data  is  not  available  upon 
which  to  base  regulatory  decisions,  those  decisions  are  made  on  assumptions  piled  on  assump- 
tions, potentially  costing  millions  of  consumers  billions  of  dollars  for  negligible  or  no  measurable 
benefit. 

Drinking  water  health  effects  research  is,  therefore,  an  area  where  the  investment  of  a  few  million 
dollars  can  provide  the  knowledge  necessary  to  prevent  the  potential  waste  of  billions  of  dollars.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  an  investment  in  drinking  water  health  effects  research,  will  insure  that 
the  over  240  million  people  in  this  country  served  by  public  drinking  water  systems  will  receive 
protection  from  contaminants  that  have  significant  adverse  public  health  impacts. 

Background 

Drinking  water  is  universally  recognized  as  a  central  element  in  the  health  and  well  being  of  our 
urban,  suburtaan  and  rural  populations.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  to  national  growth  and  economic 
well  being.  Many  are  only  now  recognizing  the  ties  of  adequate,  safe  drinking  water  to  economic 
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prosperity  as  they  witness  the  effects  of  western  drought,  toxic  spills,  water  shortages  and  aquifer 
depletion.  Congress,  however,  was  early  to  recognize  this  fact. 

In  1 974,  Congress  passed,  and  in  1 986  amended,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA).  It  placed 
the  federal  government  squarely  in  an  arena  which  had  traditionally  been  the  province  of  state  and 
local  governments.  By  enacting  the  statute,  the  Congress  decided  to  set  national  drinking  water 
standards,  mandate  treatment  techniques,  assign  responsibilities,  administer  discipline,  and 
provide  significant  financial  support  for  state  administration  of  the  program. 

This  subcommittee  in  particular  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  recognizing  the  economic  as  well  as 
public  health  dimensions  of  drinking  water.  The  subcommittee  has  normally  provided  EPA's  Office 
of  Ground  Water  and  Drinking  Water  with  funding  in  excess  of  budget  requests.  Unfortunately,  even 
this  foresight  has  not  prevented  the  office's  present  budget  from  being  essentially  the  same  In 
constant  dollars  as  it  was  in  1979  despite  ever  growing  congressional  demands  on  the  program. 

The  growth  of  congressional  demands  is  no  where  better  illustrated  than  in  the  health  effects  funding 
arena.  As  requirements  to  regulate  drinking  water  contaminants  have  grown  dramatically,  the 
health  effects  research  budget  has  decreased  precipitously.  Drinking  water  operating  fund  and 
personnel  reductions  come  at  a  time  of  heightened  awareness  of  the  necessity  to  insure  that  local 
community  funds  are  expended  wisely.  Cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes  are  concerned  that  the  greatest 
risks  to  public  health  be  given  primary  attention  and  funding.  Adequate  investment  in  health  effects 
research  is  the  only  way  to  insure  that  public  health  threats  in  drinking  water  are  identified  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  significant  risk  determined. 

Drinking  Water  Health  Effects  Research  Funding 

An  outside  expert  panel  commissioned  by  EPA  has  called  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  science  at  the 
agency  in  their  report,  'Safeguarding  the  Future:  Credible  Science,  Credible  Decisions.*  The  panel 
found  in  part,  that  the  agency  needs  to  Improve  the  scientific  data  and  analytical  methodologies 
necessary  to  make  sound  decisions  and  to  set  risk  based  priorities  for  health  and  the  environment. 
This  Is  partculariy  true  for  a  variety  of  drinking  water  contaminants. 

Despite  the  mandate  of  the  1986  amendments  to  the  SDWA  which  more  than  quadrupled  the 
number  of  contaminants  EPA  was  to  regulate,  funding  for  health  effects  research  on  contaminants 
has  dropped  continuously  from  a  1 982  level  of  almost  $1 0  million  to  this  budget's  all  time  low  request 
of  less  than  $2,000,000.  Additionally,  over  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  EPA  personnel 
dedicated  to  health  effects  research  has  decreased  from  a  high  of  58  full  time  equivalent  positions 
to  about  20  today. 

Research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  Is  a  critical  need.  Each  day  there  are  50,000 
deaths  in  the  worid  attributed  to  microbial  contamination  of  drinking  water.  This  threat  has 
essentially  been  eliminated  in  the  United  States  through  disinfection  efforts.  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  disinfection  of  drinking  water  can  produce  chemical  by-products  many  of  which  are 
potential  human  carcinogens  or  may  cause  other  toxic  effects.  Controlling  risks  from  these  by- 
products must  be  carefully  balanced  against  microbial  risks  to  ensure  that  when  reducing 
disinfection  levels  to  lower  by-product  risk,  the  door  is  not  opened  to  the  significant  microbial  risks 
faced  by  the  majority  of  the  worid's  population. 
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Research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products,  as  supported  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board,  is  essential.  The  cost  to  the  nation  of  disinfection  by- 
products regulation  under  the  SDWA  could  be  as  low  as  several  billion  dollars  or  as  high  as  $60 
billion  or  more.  An  appropriate  investment  in  health  effects  research  will  insure  that  costs  fall  in  the 
proper  place,  and  will  not  be  driven  to  more  conservative,  higher  cost  levels  because  of  lack  of  data. 
In  this  regard,  AMWA  and  AWWA  support  the  request  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association 
Research  Foundation  (AWWARF).  The  Research  Foundation  offered  during  development  of  the 
Disinfectants  and  Disinfection  By-products  regulatory  proposal,  crafted  through  a  regulatory 
negotiation  process,  to  provide  matching  funds  to  leverage  federal  and  state  research  funding  for 
disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products.  This  offer  Is  In  line  with  the  policy  objective  outlined  In 
EPA's  budget  request  to  develop  such  partnerships  in  order  to  maximize  the  application  of  limited 
resources  to  accomplish  the  administration's  tremendous  environmental,  social  and  economic 
agenda.  In  their  testimony,  the  Research  Foundation  has  again  offered  to  provide  matching  funds 
of  up  to  $5,000,000  in  fiscal  1995  for  critical  drinking  water  research  investments  including 
disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  research. 

Research  must  also  continue  on  ways  to  control  some  of  the  emerging  microbial  threats  as  detailed 
In  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Medicine  report,  'Emerging  Infections:  Microbial 
Threats  to  Health  in  the  United  States."  Recent  news  coverage  on  the  microbial  disease  threat  from 
Cryptosporidium,  which  was  included  in  the  report,  serves  to  highlight  this  concern.  Research 
including  epidemiology,  clinical  studies,  and  waterisome  outbreak  monitoring  needs  to  be  under- 
taken or  continued  for  this  organism. 

Research  on  arsenic  Is  also  essential.  Arsenic  occurs  everywhere  in  the  environment.  It  is  found 
in  most  water  sources  at  extremely  low  levels,  but  in  many  cases  can  be  found  at  levels  approaching 
or  exceeding  the  present  EPA  standard  of  50  parts  per  billion.  From  studies  made  in  Taiwan,  arsenic 
in  drinking  water  may  have  a  much  higher  risk  than  previously  believed.  Because  of  a  number  of 
confounding  factors,  studies  need  to  be  made  in  the  United  States  to  confirm  or  refute  these  findings. 
Should  decisions  be  required  based  on  the  Taiwan  data  alone,  costs  to  the  nation  could  be  in  the 
tens  to  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  range  with  perhaps  only  marginal  health  benefits.  Again,  an 
appropriate  investment  in  research  will  help  insure  that  correct  decisions  are  made. 

•  Recommended  Action  In  the  FY  1995  Budget:  increase  drinking  water  health  effects 
research  funding  by  $2,000,000  with  the  Increase  targeted  for  disinfectants 

and  disinfection  by-products  research. 

•  Recommended  Action  in  the  FY  1995  Budget:  Provide  an  additional  $5,000,000  in 
matching  funds  earmarked  for  the  AWWARF  to  be  obligated  In  cooperation  with 
EPA  for  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  ($2,000,000),  and  other  priority 
drinking  water  research  Investments  ($3,000,000). 


Drinking  Water  information  Management  System 

To  comply  with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  its  regulatory  requirements,  water  systems  must 
collect  samples  of  their  drinking  water  and  have  them  tested  for  a  variety  of  contaminants.  These 
results  are  forwarded  to  state  drinking  water  authorities  who  determine  If  a  system  has  met  its 
monitoring  requirements  and  met  the  applicable  drinking  water  contaminant  standards.  The  state 
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reports  violations  by  water  systems  to  EPA  which  maintains  a  national  data  base  on  compliance. 
Unfortunately  the  data  base  system  has  proven  completely  ineffective  for  compliance  purposes  as 
reported  by  GAO  in  their  June  1 990  report  "Drinking  Water  Compliance  Problems  Undermine  EPA 
Program  as  New  Challenges  Emerge.*  In  addition,  since  the  data  base  system  only  attempts  to 
capture  violations,  it  is  of  no  use  in  providing  information  on  occurrence  of  contamination,  or 
providing  drinking  water  quality  data  by  contaminant,  system  or  system  dass,  state,  geographic 
area,  source  water  types,  or  other  parameters.  Neitfier  is  it  at>le  to  show  trends  in  any  of  those 
parameters.  EPA  is,  therefore,  hard  pressed  to  meet  even  minimal  program  oversight,  develop- 
ment, implementation,  enforcement  and  evaluation  responsibilities  required  by  the  SDWA.  All  of 
the  data  needed  to  meet  requirements  is  available.  It  is  gathered  by  drinking  water  systems  at  great 
expense  and  reported  to  states,  and  EPA  needs  the  data  to  effectively  manage  the  Public  Water 
Supply  Supervision  Program  and  Insure  adequate  protection  of  public  health. 

•  Recommended  Action  in  the  FY  1994  Budget  Increase  Office  of  Water  funding  by 
$5,000,000  earmarked  for  development  and  initial  procurement  of  an  improved  Publk: 
Water  System  Supervision  Information  Management  System  using  modem  computer 
hardware  and  software  to  systematk^lly  collect  and  maintain  high-quality,  timely,  and 
complete  nrranitoring  data. 


State  Primacy  Grants 

Congress  intended  that  EPA  develop  drinking  water  regulatk>ns  and  that  the  states  implement  and 
administer  the  program  to  insure  compliance  with  and  enforcement  of  its  provisk>ns.  Implementa- 
tk>n,  admini8tratk>n,  compliance,  and  enforcement  activities  are  collectively  known  as  'primacy* 
requirements  and  federal  grants  to  the  states  are  known  as  Publk:  Water  Supply  Supennsk>n  Grants. 
The  massive  demands  on  states  arising  from  the  Act  are  just  now  becoming  apparent  because  of 
the  dramatk:  increase  in  the  number  of  regulated  contaminants  over  the  past  few  years. 

As  each  regulation  is  added,  state  resource  shortfalls  become  more  acute.  The  SDWA  authorizes 
a  federal  share  of  up  to  75  percent,  but  federal  furKJing  has  been  far  less  than  even  50  percent.  The 
difference  between  state  and  federal  shares  of  the  program  has  become  so  great  ttiat  up  to  ten 
states  are  in  danger  of  k>sing  primacy  as  eariy  as  June  1994.  Should  this  occur,  public  health 
protection  will  suffer  a  major  setback. 

The  present  primacy  needs  of  all  states  is  over  $1 50  million  per  year  with  regulations  scheduled  to 
be  promulgated  over  the  next  few  years  projected  to  bring  the  total  to  approximately  $400  million. 
EPA's  total  present  contribution  to  state  primacy  is  less  than  $60  million,  and  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1995  would  reduce  this  to  approximately  $55,000,000.  The  federal  share  needs  to  begin 
approaching  the  amounts  needed  to  implement  the  SDWA  or  the  program  faces  disljandment. 

•  Recommended  Action  In  the  FY  1994  Budget:  Increase  Public  Water  Supply  System 
Supervision  grants  to  states  to  a  total  of  $100  milton. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  the  leverage 
of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  ClACClA.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  testify  on  behalf 
of  AWWA  will  have  more  to  say  on  that. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  testimony. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
FRED  STOTTLEMEYER,  NATIONAL  RURAL  WATER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  National  Rural  Water  Association. 

Mr.  Stottlemyer,  welcome.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Stottlemyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Fred 
Stottlemeyer.  I  am  the  manager  of  a  Rural  Water  Association  in 
West  Virginia  and  member  of  the  board  of  the  West  Virginia  Rural 
Water  Association.  I  am  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Rural 
Water  Association  of  West  Virginia  and  the  46  other  State  water 
associations  in  the  National  Rural  Water  Association. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  continued  support  for 
our  water  training  and  technical  assistance  program,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  increased  funding  for  the  rural  water  system  ground- 
water protection  program  which  was  expanded  to  26  States  this 
year.  The  National  Rural  Water  Association  is  a  federation  of  rural 
water  associations.  The  Statewide  membership  of  each  association 
is  composed  of  rural  and  small  municipal  systems. 

In  West  Virginia,  our  association  has  a  membership  of  220  small 
rural  and  municipal  systems.  The  rural  water  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program  and  the  groundwater  protection  program 
have  become  integrated  parts  of  the  national  effort  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  drinking  water  in  rural  areas. 

To  make  this  program  work,  the  framework  of  the  assistance  is 
provided  through  frequent  training  sessions  that  are  provided 
throughout  the  rural  areas  of  each  State:  a  minimum  of  10  days 
of  on-site  technical  assistance  each  month,  border-to-border  contact 
for  all  rural  systems  through  a  State  rural  water  office,  monthly  or 
quarterly  newsletters  which  provide  simple  advice  on  operations 
and  on  compliance,  immediate  on-site  assistance  for  small  systems 
that  request  it,  and  coordination  of  rural  water  system  efforts 
throughout  the  State. 

Nationally  the  State  associations  have  conducted  nearly  800 
workshops  a  year,  provide  training  for  42,000  rural  water  operators 
and  personnel.  In  West  Virginia  in  the  past  year,  we  provided  13 
such  training  sessions,  providing  training  for  500  individuals,  and 
in  addition,  provided  eight  session  workshops  at  our  two-day  tech- 
nical conference  attended  by  250  individuals. 

One  of  the  really  serious  problems  the  rural  water  systems  face 
is  groundwater  protection.  In  our  groundwater  protection  program 
in  the  14  States,  we  have  provided  groundwater  protection  plans 
for  53  communities.  When  this  program  is  expanded  this  year  to 
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26  States,  we  anticipate  by  the  end  of  the  year,  850  small  commu- 
nities will  have  groundwater  protection  plans  that  are  enforceable. 

We  request  your  assistance  to  expand  this  program  to  a  nation- 
wide program  so  that  we  can  have  the  program  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1996  EPA  budget. 

The  history  of  the  Rural  Water  Association  began  with  the  antici- 
pated financial  and  regulatory  impact  of  the  new  Federal  safe 
drinking  water  regulation.  The  program  used  a  new  concept  which 
allowed  rural  water  folks  to  initiate  and  encourage  actions  that 
would  bring  their  own  systems  into  compliance  with  new  Federal 
laws. 

In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  States  are  also  creating  new 
grant  and  loan  programs  to  finance  rural  water  systems  to  assist 
in  upgrading  them  to  meet  safe  drinking  water  requirements,  and 
also  to  take  public  drinking  water  supplies  to  the  many  people  who 
now  depend  on  individual  supplies. 

In  West  Virginia,  our  association  was  actively  involved  in  the  re- 
cent passage  of  the  West  Virginia  Infrastructure  and  Jobs  Develop- 
ment Act  and  is  currently  holding,  in  addition  to  our  regular  train- 
ing session,  six  evening  sessions  designed  to  train  the  decision- 
makers in  the  local  governments  of  West  Virginia  in  the  new  infra- 
structure act. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  step  back  and  review  the  medical  im- 
pact of  our  program  which  has  provided  over  12,000  technical  as- 
sistance hours,  trained  over  42,000  people,  and  has  completed  53 
groundwater  protection  plans. 

We  ask  the  committee  for  its  continued  assistance.  We  would  like 
to  expand  our  training  assistance  program  to  all  50  States.  We  re- 
quest allocation  of  $4.5  million  next  year. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  past  support  of  our  program. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Fred  Stottlemyer  and  I  am  a  Board  Member  of  the  West  Virginia  Rural  Water 
Association.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  West  Virginia  Rural  Water  Association,  the  46  other  state  rural  water 
associations  and  the  National  Rural  Water  Association  to  thank  you  and  this  Committee  for  the  support  you  gav 
our  rural  water  training  and  technical  assistance  program  and,  particularly,  for  increasing  funding  for  the  rural 
water  system  groundwater  protection  program,  currently  in  fourteen  states,  and  expanding  to  26  states  this  year. 

The  National  Rural  Water  Association  is  a  federation  of  state  rural  water  associations  -  one  such 
association  exists  in  each  state.  The  statewide  membership  of  each  association  is  comprised  of  small  nonprofit 
water  systems  and  small  towns.  All  members  have  water  supply  operations  as  their  primary  daily  activity.  State 
membership  averages  about  300,  with  systems  from  all  geographic  areas  of  each  state.    These  are  active 
members  -  who  continuously  participate  in  the  training  and  technical  assistance  program  in  an  effort  to  improve 
their  drinking  water.  This  program  actively  assists  all  small  vrater  systems  whether  they  are  members  of  the  stat  ' 
association  or  not.  With  a  significant  turnover  in  water  operators  and  board  members,  the  need  for  training  and 
technical  assistance  remains  constant 

According  to  EPA,  there  are  62,000  public  water  systems  in  the  U.S.  87%  of  these  public  systems  serve 
populations  under  10,000.  One  particular  problem  is  that  small  water  systems  are  required  to  comply  with 
increasingly  complex  federal  water  testing  requirements  in  addition  to  having  the  continuous  problems  of 
protecting  water  supplies  and  plaiming  for  future  water  capacity.  However,  in  this  program,  with  all  these 
systems  working  together,  conducting  a  peer  oriented  grassroots  assistance  program,  a  growing  number  of 
systems  are  moying  into  compliance  with  the  SDWA.  That  is  what  the  funds  provided  by  this  Committee  for  th 
training  and  technical  assistance  program  are  all  about. 

This  program  has  become  an  integrated  part  of  the  national  effort  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  drinking  wate 
in  rural  areas  for  three  reasons. 
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The  vast  majority  of  SDWA  noncompliance  problems  are  with  small  systems. 


2.  A  peer-oriented  grassroots  training  and  technical  assistance  program  operated  by  the  small 
systems,  themselves,  is  the  best  way  to  brmg  most  small  systems  into  compliance.  The  National 
Rural  Water  Association,  comprised  of  the  state  rural  water  assciciations,  is  the  only  organization 
where  a  vast  majority  of  small  water  systems  act  together  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

3.  The  EPA  funding  of  this  program  is  very  cost  effective,  outreach  efficient  and  meets  an 
important  federal  responsibility. 

This  is  a  very  important  year  for  the  future  of  small  and  rural  water  systems.  According  to  GAO, 

"the  sheer  number  of  small  systems  needing  such  assistance  greatly  overwhelms  these  resources. 
Given  that  small  water  systems  accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  violations  of  drinking  water 
regulations  in  FY  1991,  many  federal,  state,  and  industry  officials  agree  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
believe  that  there  will  ever  be  sufficient  resources  to  provide  the  amount  of  technical  and 
financial  assistarKe  needed  to  bring  these  systems  into  complicoKe.     These  officials  further 
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emphasized  that  small  systems  will  soon  be  required  to  meet  upcoming  regulations  with  which 
their  larger  counterparts  are  currently  having  difficulties  complying.  In  addition,  these  officials 
pointed  out  that  as  EPA  develops  Juture  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  (SDWA)  statutory  requirements,  the  burdens  on  small  systems  are  expected  to  increase 
dramatically.  In  fact,  EPA  estimates  that  small  community  water  systems  will  require  nearly  S3 
billion  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  SDWA,  and  an  additional  $20  billion  for  replacing 
equipment,  repairing,  and  expanding  their  systems  during  the  1990's. 

Most  small  system  noncompliance  with  the  SDWA  is  not  from  violations  of  contaminants  in  the  systems' 
drinking  water  but  from  the  complexity  and  intense  requirements  from  the  regulations.  EPA  data  shows  small 
systems  meet  dnnking  water  contaminant  standards  as  well  as  large  systems.  EPA  has  formulated  policy  on 
consolidating  those  systems  out  of  compliance  in  order  to  pool  resources  with  other  systems.  For  many  systems 
out  of  compliance,  consolidation  is  the  most  expensive  compliance  option  and  would  result  in  the  greatest 
financial  hardship  for  families  on  the  systems. 

For  years  the  rural  water  associations  have  worked  with  the  small  community  members  in  each  state  to 
meet  the  compliance  requirements  of  the  SDWA.  We  have  also  worked  to  bnng  safe  dnnkmg  water  to  new 
areas  through  the  construction  of  new  or  expanded  community  water  systems.  This  work  has  been  accomplishe 
because  of  the  support  of  this  Committee  in  frinding  our  rural  water  training  and  technical  assistance  program  fo 
all  states  and  the  grassroots  groundwater  protection  program  expanding  to  26  states  this  year.  Both  programs 
have  touched  the  great  majonty  of  small  communities  in  each  state  and  have  generated  strong  support  for  the 
improvement  of  small  and  rural  water  systems. 

We  now  come  to  a  place  where  everyone  -  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Senate 
Envirorunental  and  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Clinton  Administration  and  EPA  have  "discovered"  the 
difficulties  being  faced  by  small  systems  in  meeting  SDWA  requirements.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  new  EPA 
funding  and  emphasis  on  the  SDWA  compliance,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  The  major  new  effort  vnll  be  the 
Clinton  Administration  proposal  for  the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  that  is  in  the  process  of  being  authonzed  b 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  technical  assistance  provided  through  the  rural  water  training  and  technical  assistance  program  is  a 
critical  element  in  making  a  SRF  work.  To  utilize  these  funds  small  systems  will  need  to  combine  new  EPA 
funds  with  the  grants  available  from  the  Rural  Development  Administration  and  the  balance  of  funds  from  the 
state  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program.  Those  smaller  out-of-compliance  systems  rely  heavily  on 
the  rural  water  technical  assistance  program  to  assist  them  in  making  changes  to  come  into  compliance.  They 
also  rely  on  the  technical  assistance  advice  on  how  best  to  utilize  grants  and  loans  and  how  to  establish  a  fee 
schedule  and  management  system  to  assure  repayment.  The  problem  in  small  communities  is  having  the  on-site 
assistance  needed  to  utilize  the  federal  and  state  funding  available.  That  is  exactly  what  the  rural  water  training 
and  technical  assistance  program  does. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  utilizing  a  portion  of  the  funding  requested  by  the  Administration  for  the  State 
Revolving  Fund  for  the  funding  of  the  rural  water  technical  assistance  and  training  program  and  the  rural  water 
groundwater  protection  program.   Both  programs  are  vital  to  the  small  community  participation  in  the  SRF 
program.    Without  this  type  of  assistance  those  communities  most  in  need  of  help  will  find  it  difficult  to 
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participate. 

In  helping  small  systems  meet  compliance  each  state  rural  water  technical  assistance  program  maintains 
priority  list  of  out-of-compliance  small  systems  which  are  visited  regularly.  In  addition,  a  condition  for  receivin 
SRF  funds  in  most  states  will  be  that  a  groundwater  protection  plan  be  in  place  for  the  area  covered  by  the  SRF 
expenditures.  The  groundwater  protection  program  assists  small  communities  meet  that  requirement.  Thus,  bot 
these  programs  are  at  the  heart  of  the  new  EPA  effort  -  and  we  urge  the  Committee  to  continue  to  fund  both  the 
NRWA  national  programs  using  some  of  the  new  budget  authonty  provided  for  in  the  SRF. 

The  history  of  this  program  began  with  the  anticipated  financial  and  regulatory  impact  of  new  federal 
legislation.  Small  systems  were  unprepared  for  this  type  of  new  regulatory  effort,  and  through  their  state  rural 
water  associations,  they  created  the  concept  of  the  grassroots  training  and  technical  assistance  program.  The 
program  used  a  new  concept  which  allowed  rural  water  folks  to  initiate  and  encourage  actions  that  would  bnng 
their  own  systems  into  compliance  with  a  new  federal  law. 

One  very  positive  aspect  of  the  program  has  been  the  interest  in  states  and  even  EPA  regional  offices  to 
expsind  the  program  in  individual  states  when  additional  funds  are  available.  There  are  14  additional  full-time 
persons  fimded  to  do  this  same  work  from  other  fiinding  sources.  For  example,  four  additional  Florida  Rural 
Water  Association  in-the-field  staff  are  paid  for  with  state  funds,  Region  V  has  fiinded  a  special  drinking  water 
program  for  schools  in  Michigan  and  a  number  of  state  associations  are  using  energy  efficiency  flinds  to  help 
systems  reduce  water  loss.  All  these  efforts  are  interrelated  with  the  EPA  program  fimded  by  this  Committee. 
In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  states  are  creating  new  grant  and  loan  programs  to  finance  rural  water  systems 
to  assist  in  upgrading  them  to  meet  SDWA  requirements.  Again,  it  is  this  EPA  funded  program  that  has  becom 
a  catalyst  in  state  after  state  for  innovative  and  broad  ranging  efforts  to  improve  drinking  water  facilities.  To 
make  this  work  the  program  provides  the  following  finmework  for  water  system  assistance: 

*  frequent  training  sessions  covering  a  variety  of  rural  water  subjects  in  all  rural  areas  of  a  state 

*  a  minimum  often  days  on-site  technical  assistance  visits  each  month 

*  border-to-border  contact  with  all  rural  water  systems  in  each  state  through  a  state  rural  water 
association  office 

*  monthly  or  quarterly  newsletters  with  simple  advice  for  improvement  of  water  system 
operations,  as  well  as  a  very  clear  description  of  changing  EPA  standards  for  SDWA  compliance 

*  immediate  on-site  assistance  for  any  small  system  in  the  state  expressing  operation  or 
management  difficulties  by  contacting  the  state  rural  water  association  office 

*  coordinated  rural  water  system  efforts  withm  a  state  to  press  for  increased  state  and  local 
funding  which  reduces  demand  on  FmHA  grants  and  loans 

*  cooperation  from  all  small  water  systems  with  EPA  and  state  regulatory  personnel  which  allows 
them  to  deliver  their  message  and  monitor  the  level  of  effort  for  SDWA  compliance  among  small 
water  systems 

The  number  of  participants  in  the  training  sessions  continues  to  increase  as  do  the  number  of  rural  water 
systems  actively  participating  in  the  overall  state  association  programs.  For  example  annually,  state  associations 
conduct  approximately  796  workshops  and  provide  training  for  42,000  rural  water  operators  and  other  personne 
representing  18,000  water  systems  nationwide.    With  the  constant  turnover  of  small  system  operators,  the 
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majority  of  those  persons  will  never  attend  other  water  system  trainmg.  Over  12,160  technical  assistance  on-sit 
hours,  includmg  visits  for  senous  compliance  problems  with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  were  also  earned  out 
and  were  normally  the  only  hands-on  assistance  provided  to  these  systems  to  help  them  meet  the  requirements  o 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  Attached  is  a  chart  outlining  state-by-state  assistance  visits  for  the  past  year  and 
one  half 

One  of  the  other  senous  problems  facing  small  systems  is  the  protection  of  their  groundwater.  With  this 
in  mind,  last  year  this  Committee  continued  funding  for  our  innovative  groundwater  protection  program  in 
fourteen  states.  These  programs  have  resulted  in  the  implementation  of  groundwater  plans  in  over  S3 1  small 
communities  in  fourteen  states.    By  this  time  next  year  we  expect  over  843  small  communities  to  have 
enforceable  groundwater  protection  plans  in  place.     EPA  and  the  state  environmental  agencies  have 
enthusiastically  endorsed  this  concept  and  there  is  strong  consideration  for  adopting  the  entire  program  in  next 
year's  EPA  budget.  However,  at  this  time,  we  need  the  help  of  you  and  the  Committee  to  expand  the  program  t 
all  states  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  the  program  included  in  the  EPA  FY  96  budget.  What  is  special  about 
the  program  is  that  these  locally  initiated  groundwater  protection  plans  will  spread  steadily  throughout  the  state 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  local  level.  With  more  and  more  of  the  state  communities  with  groundwater  protection 
plans,  the  greatest  threats  to  our  life  sustaining  water  aquifers  will  be  reduced.    These  initial  basic  local 
groundwater  protection  plans  can  be  strengthened  as  scientific  technology  improves  and  they  will  be  woven 
together  into  a  state  groundwater  protection  plan  to  provide  a  truly  comprehensive  state  groundwater  protection 
program.  To  expand  to  additional  states,  it  would  require  an  increase  to  S4.S  million  next  year. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  step  back  and  review  the  documentable  impact  of  both  the  groundwater  and 
the  training  and  technical  assistance  programs.  Daily  time  sheets,  specific  training  sessions,  written  groundwate 
plans  and  documented  on-site  visits  describe  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  program. 

Technical  Assistance  1 2, 1 60  hours  and  6776  contacts 

Persons  Trained  42,3 1 3 

Groundwater  Plans  Completed  S3 1 

Through  this  program  this  Committee  has  caused  EPA  to  reach  to  the  real  grassroots  in  rural  America. 
Finally,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  we  are  asking  you  and  the  Committee  to  provide  fiinding  for  our  rural  wate 
training  and  technical  assistance  program.  We  would  like  to  complete  our  expansion  to  all  SO  states  because  w 
believe  that  our  program  will  provide  improved  compliance  with  the  new  law  in  these  states.  To  expand  to  all 
SO  states  would  require  an  increase  to  $4.S  million  next  year. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  past  help  and  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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OBJECTIVE  #3 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  REFERRALS 

BY  STATE 
May  1 ,  1 992  -  January  31 ,  1 994 
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OBJECTIVE  #3 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  REFERRALS 

BY  STATE 
May  1,  1992  -  January  31,  1994 
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OBJECTIVE  #3 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  REFERRALS 

BY  STATE 
May  1,  1992  -  January  31,  1994 
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OBJECTIVE  #3 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  REFERRALS 

BY  STATE 
May  1,  1992  -  January  31,  1994 
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Mr.  Chapman.  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  not  only  of  your  association  but  the  work  that  you 
do.  We  struggle  each  year  to  address  these  problems  in  all  commu- 
nities, but  it  seems  like  most  of  the  noncompliance  problems  are  in 
smaller  systems  in  this  country. 

The  systems  you  serve  and  represent  are  very  important.  We  will 
certainly  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  try  to  help.  We  appreciate  your 
testimony. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

FREDERICK    A.     MARROCCO,    ASSOCIATION     OF     STATE     DRINKING 
WATER  ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Marrocco,  welcome. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee  and  we  will  make  your 
written  testimony  a  part  of  our  committee  record.  We  invite  you  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Marrocco.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  here  and  have  the  opportunity  to  address  the  subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Frederick  A.  Marrocco.  I  am  Chief  of  Pennsylvania's 
Division  of  Drinking  Water  Management.  In  that  capacity  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  national  safe  drinking  water  pro- 
gram within  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  also  here  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Administrators,  who  have  provided  written  testimony  to 
address  the  larger  issue  of  the  funding  shortfall  we  are  encounter- 
ing within  the  program,  which  you  are  very  well  aware  of  and  we 
have  testified  on  in  hearings  past. 

Also,  on  behalf  of  the  States  and  the  association,  I  want  to  ex- 
press how  very  much  we  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  action 
taken  last  year  to  augment  the  grant  funds  variable  to  the  State 
programs,  and  your  action  to  request  $10  billion  which  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  $5  billion  in  grant  funds.  It  is  that  point  I  would  like 
to  limit  my  comments  to  you  this  morning. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  not  request  that 
$5  million  that  you  were  successful  in  getting  in  increased  grant 
funds  last  year  is  going  to  significantly  restrict  and  limit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  money,  because  we  cannot  hire  staff  with  that 
money.  We  have  to  have  continuing  funds  in  order  to  hire  staff. 

Many  States  had  plans  to  hire  staff  until  it  was  brought  to  our 
attention  that  the  Administration  was  not  requesting  the  addi- 
tional $5  million  as  a  continuing  part  of  the  grant  appropriation. 

By  my  estimates,  with  the  $5  million  on  a  national  basis,  we 
could  fund  some  100  additional  staff  years  of  effort,  100  additional 
new  technical  positions.  With  that  staff,  we  could  conduct  an  extra 
10,000  sanitary  surveys  at  small  water  supplies. 

We  could  approve  15,000  monitoring  waivers,  again,  many  of  the 
small  water  systems  benefiting  from  the  monitoring  waivers.  We 
could  support  5,000  small  systems  with  the  identification  of  opti- 
mal corrosion  control  treatment  in  order  to  reduce  lead  levels  in 
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the  drinking  water  and  the  public  health  protection  that  would  re- 
sult from  that. 

Again,  by  my  estimates,  I  believe  we  could  through  those  actions 
improve  the  public  health  protection  for  at  least  five  million  people 
in  this  country,  and  at  a  dollar  per  person,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  buy  in  public  health  protection. 

I  simply  want  to  leave  you  with  the  notion  that  the  State  pro- 
grams need  a  significant  infusion  of  additional  grant  dollars  so  we 
can  staff  up  and  get  this  job  done  with  helping  the  systems  and  im- 
proving public  health  protection.  • 

I  want  to  leave  you  simply  by  strongly  urging  the  subcommittee 
to  take  the  action  that  it  took  last  year  in  support  of  State  program 
grants  by  again  requesting  the  $10  million  that  you  were  so  gra- 
cious in  requesting  last  year,  zmd  as  a  minimum,  to  take  every  ef- 
fort to  try  to  restore  the  $5  million  that  was  in  fact  incorporated 
in  the  final  budget,  so  we  can  proceed  with  our  plans  to  hire  staff 
and  get  along  with  the  important  business  of  protecting  public 
health  in  this  country. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DRINKING  WATER  ADMINISTRATORS 

1 120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  N.W.     SUITE  1060     WASHINGTON,  DC.  20036     (202)293-7655     Fai  (202)  293-7656 


SUBMITTED  TESTIMONY 


BEFORE 


THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


IN  REGARD  TO 


FY-95  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEM 
SUPERVISION  GRANT  PROGRAM 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DRINKING  WATER  ADMINISTRATORS 


PRESENTED  BY 


FREDERICK  A.  MARROCCO,  CHIEF 

DIVISION  OF  DRINKING  WATER  MANAGEMENT 

PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 


APRIL  22,  1994 
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Submitted  Testimony  Before 
The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

Regarding  FY-95  Appropriations  for  the 
Public  Water  System  Supervision  Grant  Program 


The  Association  of  State  Drinking  Water  Administrators  (ASDWA)  is  pleased  to 
provide  written  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee.    We  strongly  support  increased  Federal 
funding  for  the  Public  Water  System  Supervision  (PWSS)  Grant  Program  and  Federal  funding 
for  public  water  systems  through  the  development  of  a  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan 
fund.    As  you  are  aware,  the  existing  PWSS  grant  program  provides  funding  to  state  drinking 
water  programs  to  implement  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA).    In  addition,  the 
proposed  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund  will  provide  much  needed  resources  to 
public  water  systems  for  compliance  with  the  Act. 

The  provision  of  safe  drinking  water  has  gained  national  attention  over  the  last  year 
due  to  an  outbreak  of  cryptosporidiosis  in  Milwaukee  and  the  shut-down  of  the  treatment 
plant  that  supplies  drinking  water  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  because  of 
suspected  contamination.   These  incidents  as  well  as  recent  reports  addressing  the  status  of  the 
Nation's  drinking  water  infrastructure  and  the  quality  of  source  water,  and  the  plethora  of 
recent  reports  by  the  General  Accounting  Office'  all  point  to  a  major  problem  —  a  lack  of 
funding,  both  for  states  to  implement  the  drinking  water  program  and  for  systems  to  upgrade 
and  improve  water  treatment  plants. 

In  spite  of  these  reports,  studies,  and  outbreaks,  the  President's  FY-95  budget  requests 
only  $58.9  million  for  the  PWSS  program.    This  represents  a  $5  million  decrease  from  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  FY-94  for  the  drinking  water  program.   The  President's  budget 
also  requests  $700  million  for  the  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund  for  FY-95.   This 
represents  a  $300  million  decrease  from  the  recommended  level  of  funding  in  the  President's- 
report,  A  Vision  for  Change  For  America.    At  a  time  when  drinking  water  is  receiving 
national  attention  because  of  inadequacies  in  oversight  and  treatment,  it  is  critical  that  funding 
for  these  programs  be  increased,  not  decreased. 

To  address  inadequacies  in  the  current  drinking  water  program  and  to  assist  systems  in 
complying  with  the  law,  ASDWA  respectfully  requests  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies: 

1)  Raise  the  PWSS  grant  for  states  from  $58.9  million  to  $100  million;  and 

2)  Raise  the  appropriation  for  the  state  revolving  loan  fund  from  $700  million  to 
$1  billion. 

At  the  very  least,  ASDWA  respectfully  requests  that  Congress  restore  the  $63.9 
million  level  of  funding  for  the  PWSS  program  for  FY-95. 
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ASDWA  has  testified  for  the  last  eight  years  that  the  PWSS  program  is  underfunded 
and  falls  far  short  of  providing  adequate  resources  to  effectively  implement  the  Act.    In 
addition,  the  Association  has  reported  that  for  at  least  the  last  seven  years,  the  states  have 
contributed,  on  average,  65  percent  of  the  total  funding  for  the  PWSS  program,  while  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  only  35  percent.    ASDWA  has  also  noted  that  this  disparity 
between  Federal  and  state  dollars  is  negatively  impacting  implementation  of  the  SDWA. 

An  analysis  of  resource  needs  for  the  drinking  water  program,  soon  to  be  completed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  projects  that  the  states  will  need  $311  million 
in  FY-95  to  effectively  implement  the  primacy  requirements  of  the  drinking  water  program. 
That  means  that  states  are  facing  a  $171  million  resource  shortfall  for  this  critical  public 
health  program. 

Congress  heard  the  concerns  of  the  states  last  year  and  increased  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  PWSS  program  by  $5  million  to  $63.9  million.    The  states  are  grateful  to  Congress 
for  this  recognition  and  increased  funding.   This  additional  funding  allowed  some  states  to 
hire  much  needed  staff  to  promulgate  and  implement  regulations,  while  other  states  were  able 
to  use  these  resources  to  develop  waiver  programs  to  decrease  the  monitoring  burden  on 
public  water  systems. 

Despite  the  funding  shortfalls  for  the  drinking  water  program  documented  by  the  EPA, 
the  Administration's  budget  request  for  FY-95  actually  represents  a  decrease  of  $5  million 
from  FY-94  appropriations. 

This  decrease  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  stales.    The  majority  of  states  have 
already  prepared  and  will  be  implementing  workplans  for  FY-95  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  receive  at  least  the  $63.9  million  level  of  Federal  funding  that  they  received  in  FY- 
94.    Some  states  that  hired  new  personnel  to  assist  with  implementation  of  the  Act  now  face 
the  risk  of  losing  these  staff  because  the  funding  level  that  they  depended  upon  has  been 
dramatically  reduced.    Other  states,  such  as  Ohio,  had  planned  to  use  the  increased  funding  in 
FY-94  to  hire  three  new  technical  staff  to  conduct  sanitai7  surveys  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  small  systems  in  the  state.    Because  this  funding  may  not  be  available  in  FY-95,' 
the  state  has  decided  that  it  cannot  hire  these  critical  staff  but  rather  will  divert  the  funding  to 
one-time  projects  that  do  not  require  long-term  hiring  commitments. 

Without  additional  Federal  funding  in  FY-95,  drinking  water  programs  will  continue  to 
be  in  jeopardy  of  losing  their  primacy  status.    EPA  has  already  served  notice  to  the  EPA 
Regions  and  the  states  that  they  are  serious  about,  withdrawing  primacy  if  states  are  not  able 
to  adopt  the  Lead  and  Copper  Rule  or  the  Phase  V  Rule.   Several  states,  right  now,  are 
considering  whether  they  have  the  resources  to  adopt  these  rules  or  whether  to  let  EPA 
initiate  withdrawal  procedures.    The  choice  is  difficult  because  states  do  not  believe  that  EPA 
is  capable  both  financially  and  technically  of  implementing  a  comprehensive  drinking  water 
program  that  will  ensure  public  health  protection. 
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Reauthorization  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  also  does  not  appear  to  provide  the 
answer.    One  bill,  introduced  in  the  Senate,  actually  calls  for  an  expanded  state  drinking  water 
program  that  includes  the  development  of  viability  programs,  source  water  protection 
programs,  affordability  criteria,  waivers,  expanded  certification  programs,  expanding  the 
definition  of  public  water  supply  to  potentially  include  bottled  water  providers,  water  haulers, 
and  irrigation  systems,  and  the  reporting  of  millions  of  pieces  of  data  to  a  national  occurrence 
database.    Adding  more  mandates,  without  providing  significant  increases  in  funding  levels, 
can  only  worsen  the  states'  current  fiscal  difficulties. 

State  drinking  water  programs  and  the  SDWA  have  contributed  significantly  to  public 
health  protection  during  the  past  decades.    Although  the  typhoid  and  cholera  outbreaks  of  the 
early  20th  century  that  killed  thousands  of  people  no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  public  health,  we 
now  face  new  concerns  posed  by  microbiological  organisms  such  as  Cryptosporidium  and 
chemical  contaminants  that  may  cause  cancer  through  long-term  exposure. 

The  public  health  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  is  not  being  served  under  these  current 
conditions.   Citizens  deserve  to  have  confidence  that  the  water  they  drink  will  not  harm  thera. 
State  drinking  water  programs  continue  to  be  pushed  beyond  their  limit  after  years  of 
inadequate  funding  and  some  may  soon  face  the  loss  of  primacy.    Citizens  and  slates  are 
looking  to  Congress  for  leadership  and  help.   We  ask  you  to  please  consider  seriously  the 
need  to  increase  funding  for  this  vital  public  health  program! 

************* 

ASDWA  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  funding  request  for  the 
Subcommittee's  consideration.    We  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  with  regard  to 
this  testimony  or  the  needs  of  the  state  drinking  water  programs  and  public  water  systems. 


'  Widening  Gap  Between  Needs  and  Available  Resources  Threatens  Vital  EPA  Program, 

United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  July  1992;   Stronger  Efforts  Needed  to  Protect 
Areas  Around  Public  Wells  from  Contamination,  United  States  General  Accounting  Office, 
April  1993;    Key  Water  Quality  Assurance  Program  is  Flawed  and  Underfunded,  United 
States  General  Accounting  Office,  April  1993;  and  States  Face  Increased  Difficulties  in 
Meeting  Basic  Requirements,  United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  June  1993. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Marrocco,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appre- 
ciate your  coming.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  help. 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

WHIT  VAN  COTT,  AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  ASSOCIATION  RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Whit  Van  Cott.  Good  morning,  sir. 

Mr.  COTT.  Gk)od  morning. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Cott.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  appear  before  this  committee,  and  I  kind  of  want  to  talk 
to  you  personally.  You  are  going  to  be  hearing  testimony  today  and 
dealing  with  research.  Part  of  what  we  are  about  is  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  which  is  up  for  reauthorization. 

You  mentioned  the  small  systems  and  the  concern  for  small  sys- 
tems. We  are  all  about  trying  to  deal  with  the  changes  and  the 
need  for  regulation  that  we  are  being  confronted  with,  the  U.S. 
EPA.  Yet  we  have  a  very  dramatic  concern  because  we  don't  feel 
we  have  the  science  to  back  up  those  regulations. 

We  are  not  against  regulations.  I  don't  think  any  drinking  water 
system  is  against  health  effects  regulations.  Our  problem  is  having 
numbers  that  we  can  deal  with,  that  we  can  say  are  correct,  are 
appropriate,  to  help  the  public. 

I  am  here  with  Commissioner  Ciaccia  from  Cleveland  and  George 
Askew  from  New  Jersey.  I  am  close  friends  with  Richard  Sollie 
from  Fort  Worth  and  Dick  Marcott  from  Dallas.  We  have  worked 
together.  We  have  talked  about  the  problem  with  the  EPA  research 
funding.  Their  research  funding  has  decreased  in  the  last  10  years 
by  about  75  percent.  Their  program  this  year  for  drinking  water  is 
only  in  about  $5  million. 

Last  year,  when  we  came  before  this  committee,  this  committee 
provided  $900,000,  which  we  wanted  spent  directly  on  infection  by- 
products research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  chlorine.  It  is 
one  of  our  most  important  tools  in  disinfecting  in  the  distribution 
system.  Yet,  we  have  a  program  coming  up  in  dealing  with  regula- 
tions on  chlorine,  yet  we  don't  feel  the  right  money  is  being  spent 
in  research. 

The  $900,000  which  I  talked  about  is  being  reallocated,  being  re- 
directed by  U.S.  EPA,  and  that  is  against  our  wishes,  towards  the 
information  collection  rule.  There  has  been  a  five-year  window  to 
deal  with  the  regulations  for  chlorine.  We  should  have  started  last 
year.  The  research  foundation  obligated  a  dollar-for-dollar  match. 
That  match  didn't  come  because  the  money  was  redirected. 

The  research  foundation  invested  over  $2  million  in  disinfection 
research  last  year.  So  we  have  started.  We  have  brought  the 
money.  Those  cities  that  I  mentioned  were  part  of  a  subscription 
program.  The  City  of  Toledo  contributes  about  $31,000  a  year  for 
the  research  fund.  Cleveland,  $70  some-odd  thousand,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Our  numbers  have  gone  from  approximately  400  cities  three  or 
four  years  ago  to  over  820  today.  So  you  can  see  the  additional  con- 
cern that  is  coming  from  our  water  community  in  dealing  with  the 
need  for  research. 

The  research  foundation  is  the  education  arm  and  the  research 
arm  of  our  water  community.  And  certainly  we  are  doing  tremen- 
dous work  in  dealing  with  the  small  systems  circumstances. 

This  year,  we  are  here  to  ask  that  you  and  your  subcommittee 
provide  an  additional  $5  million  add-on.  We  are  asking  that  that 
add-on  be  earmarked.  The  reason  we  are  doing  that  is  because  the 
money  we  requested  last  year,  which  the  committee  provided,  was 
redirected  by  EPA. 

We  have  been  trying  to  work  closely  with  the  research  and  devel- 
opment program  at  U.S.  EPA.  And  we  have  gotten  some  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  House  bill  1994  and  Senate  bill  1545  have  language 
in  them  requesting  that  the  research  be  done  with  a  private  organi- 
zation, and  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Senate  bill  is  the  AWWA 
research  foundation. 

What  are  we  all  about?  Each  year  I  come  to  this  committee  and 
I  bring  something.  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  our  T- 
shirts  last  year,  but  we  brought  Mussel  Buster  T-shirts,  and  you 
should  have  gotten  a  bottle  of  Holy  Toledo  water,  which  I  know 
Marcy  Kaptur  has  brought  up,  because  I  keep  sending  cases  of 
water  to  Washington. 

What  I  bring  today  is  a  family  portrait.  With  all  our  family  val- 
ues, this  is  one  family  we  are  not  happy  with.  These  are  zebra 
mussels  which  infested  the  Great  Lakes  back  in  1987.  They  are  in 
the  Arkansas  River,  they  are  in  Oklahoma,  they  are  in  New  York, 
they  are  all  the  way  into  Vicksburg  in  Mississippi, 

What  we  did  is  we  got  into  a  program  of  research  in  the  research 
foundation.  We  matched  that  money,  $600,000  for  three  projects 
with  another  $1.8  million  of  in-kind  money. 

Sir,  we  have  come  up  with  some  very  good,  practical  results  in 
treating  zebra  mussels,  so  they  are  not  costing  us  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  in  dealing  with  our  water  supply.  That  informa- 
tion is  being  spread  throughout  the  United  States.  There  is  a  meet- 
ing in  Denver  next  week  trying  to  provide  two  large  systems,  me- 
dium and  small  systems,  how  to  deal  with  zebra  mussels. 

This  is  just  one  small  area  of  what  we  are  dealing  with.  In  deal- 
ing with  chlorine,  the  research  foundation  had  a  program  last  Octo- 
ber which  they  put  together  100  experts.  They  came  up  with  an  es- 
timate of  $50  million  for  research. 

So  even  if  we  spend  $10  million  for  the  next  five  years,  we  are 
still  not  going  to  be  there  because  we  are  a  year  behind. 

So  in  review,  sir,  we  need  your  help.  We  need  your  committee's 
help.  We  are  very  much  concerned  about  how  U.S.  EPA  has  redi- 
rected that  money  from  last  year.  They  have  not  provided  any 
money  for  fiscal  year  1995  in  dealing  with  this  infection  byprod- 
ucts. And  what  is  going  to  happen  is  come  1998,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  have  the  right  information  to  talk  to  the  environ- 
mental community,  the  health  community,  and  the  regulatory  com- 
munity. The  people  who  are  going  to  pay  the  bill  are  from  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Sulfur  Springs,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  North  Jersey,  you 
name  it,  they  are  the  ones  footing  the  bill. 
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I  am  sure  you  know  the  concern  about  unfunded  mandates.  What 
we  would  Hke  is  to  have  $2  milHon  of  the  $5  million  add-on  directly 
assigned  to  EPA  for  disinfection  byproducts  research.  The  AWWA 
research  foundation  will  match  that  money.  They  will  come  back  in 
and  they  will  match  it.  So  we  will  get  double  the  amount  of  re- 
search for  that  dollar  that  is  put  out  by  U.S.  EPA. 

I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  the  time.  I  felt  very  comfortable 
coming  before  this  committee.  This  committee  has  always  been 
supportive  in  dealing  with  the  research  needs.  And  I  just  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  this  morning. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


Mr-  Chairman,  I  am  Whit  Van  Cott,  Commissioner  of  Water  of  the  City 
of  Toledo,  Ohio.  With  me  today  is  Commissioner  Julius  Ciaccia  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland.  We  represent  nearly  850  water  organizations 
that  are  pooling  their  investment  for  drinking  water  research 
through  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation's  research  subscription 
program.  I  might  add  that  Commissioner  Ciaccia  serves  as  a  Trustee 
on  the  governing  board  of  the  Research  Foundation.  One  of  the 
greatest  privileges  of  my  career  has  been  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  to  stress  the  importance  of  science-based 
drinking  water  regulations  to  the  American  public. 

Over  the  past  decade,  drinking  water  regulations  have  increased 
nearly  fivefold.  Their  implementation  cost  to  the  American  public 
will  be  billions  of  dollars.  I  stress  this  fact  because  the  cost 
of  complying  with  federal  drinking  water  regulations  must  be  passed 
directly  on  to  the  people  we  serve.  Water  rates  are  increased  not 
by  EPA  but  by  local  governments  like  mine  in  Toledo.  I  am  not  here 
today  to  argue  against  regulations,  but  I  do  ask  the  support  of 
this  Committee  in  helping  us  at  the  local  level  to  assure  the 
public  that  higher  water  rates,  brought  about  by  increased 
regulation  from  the  EPA,  are  really  buying  safer  drinking  water. 
EPA  is  now  issuing  or  preparing  to  set  new  and  more  stringent 
standards  concerning  the  disinfection  of  drinking  water  and  their 
related  by-products,  radon,  arsenic,  and  much  more.  Compliance 
with  these  regulations  will  be  enormously  expensive.  The  only  way 
that  we  have  of  ensuring  that  these  regulations  make  good 
scientific  sense  is  research,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of 
our  testimony. 

Water  systems  around  the  country  have  recognized  the  need  for 
research  since  1986,  when  they  established  the  research 
subscription  program  managed  by  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation.  When 
I  first  appeared  before  you  in  1991,  there  were  433  subscribers. 
In  the  intervening  three  years,  that  number  has  grown  to  822. 
Water  managers  like  Commissioner  Ciaccia  and  I  go  before  our  city 
councils  and  water  boards  each  year  and  ask  for  their  support  in 
making  a  local  investment  in  a  centralized  program  of  drinking 
water  research.  By  pooling  our  money  and  expertise  with  other 
water  suppliers,  we  have  provided  well  over  $60  million  in  research 
funding  in  support  of  287  projects  in  the  last  eignt  years.  Our 
zebra  mussel  research  which  has  given  water  systems  effective 
alternatives  for  dealing  with  this  problem,  is  only  one  example  of 
this  cooperation  and  local  government  bringing  its  money  to  the 
table  before  asking  for  the  help  of  this  Committee. 

We  regret  that  EPA's  commitment  to  drinking  water  research  and 
science-based  regulations  has  not  matched  that  of  local  government. 
Indeed,  EPA's  research  budget  has  dwindled  to  the  point  where  the 
ability  of  the  Agency  to  issue  science-based  regulations  has  been 
seriously  impaired.  This,  in  turn,  leaves  us  in  the  position  of 
increasing  water  rates  without  any  assurance  that  the  regulations 

Duone  L  Geofgeson.  Chaif 

George  W  Johnstone,  Vice  Choir 

Thomos  J  Cowlev.  Treasurer 

Jomes  F  Manv«3fing.  Executive  Oireclor 
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mandated  by  EPA  are  scientifically  valid  nor  that  we  have 
investigated  and  developed  the  most  cost  effective  and  efficient 
means  of  compliance.  That  is  an  unacceptable  position  to  us.  Over 
the  past  decade  and  when  adjusted  for  inflation,  EPA's  drinking 
water  research  budget  has  fallen  by  more  than  68  percent.  Their 
total  resources  for  extramural  research  in  FY94  are  less  than  $5 
million,  yet  the  recently  proposed  Disinfection/Disinfection  By- 
products Rule  is  projected  by  the  Agency's  own  estimate  to  require 
up  to  $50  billion  in  compliance  costs  and  $50  million  for  the 
research  that  will  be  necessary  to  create  a  science-based 
regulation. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  VA-HUD  Subcommittee  has  always  given  EPA's 
drinking  water  research  program  the  funding  it  has  asked  for,  so 
the  reductions  which  I  have  just  described  have  been  made  as  a 
matter  of  EPA  policy.  When  we  have  asked  EPA  officials  why  they 
are  simultaneously  mandating  costly  and  complex  regulations  while 
severely  reducing  their  research  budget,  we  have  been  told  that 
drinking  water  is  considered  to  be  a  "mature  program"  not  worthy 
of  additional  funding.  Let  me  say  that  as  a  local  official 
answerable  to  my  mayor,  council,  and  the  people  of  Toledo,  and 
considering  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  and  complexity  of 
drinking  water  regulations,  I  find  this  response  to  be  astonishing 
and  incomprehensible. 

One  year  ago,  we  came  before  this  Committee  with  a  proposal  to 
create  a  local/federal  research  partnership  to  study  disinfection/ 
disinfection  by-products  issues.  Our  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the 
regulatory  negotiators,  who  had  just  agreed  to  the  outlines  of  the 
Disinfection  By-Products  regulation,  and  was  the  subject  of  an 
endorsement  letter  to  you  and  Senator  Mikulski.  The  letter  was 
signed  by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  and  representatives  of  local  government  including  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  several  consumer  groups,  and  every 
leading  water  utility  organization. 

At  that  time,  EPA  was  in  the  process  of  finalizing  a  proposed 
regulation  that  by  their  own  estimate,  would  require  $50  million 
in  research  over  a  five-year  period  to  create  a  science-based 
standard.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  Agency  failed  to  request  any 
research  funding  in  their  budget  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 
Considering  this  fact,  the  water  supply  community  united  under  the 
banner  of  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation  and  asked  this  Committee  to 
add  money  to  the  FY94  budget.  The  Foundation  pledged  to  match  any 
add-on  dollar  for  dollar  and  to  create  a  local/federal  research 
partnership.  Considering  the  rising  federal  deficit  and 
increasingly  costly  drinking  water  regulations,  we  felt  such  a 
partnership  provided  an  extremely  effective  option. 

Your  Committee  generously  responded  with  a  $900,000  add-on 
including  instructions  that,  "The  conferees  encourage  the 
participation  and  cost-sharing  of  the  water  supply  community  in 
this  crucial  research."  Unlike  your  add-ons  in  FY92  and  FY93,  you 
did  not  ear-mark  these  funds  for  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation.   We 
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did,  however,  receive  assurances  from  EPA  that  they  looked  forward 
to  working  with  us  in  a  research  partnership.  We  looked  at  this 
add-on  as  a  significant  down-payment  on  the  research  that  would  be 
needed  to  create  a  science-based  Disinfection/Disinfection  By- 
products rule. 

We  were,  therefore,  dismayed  when  we  were  told  by  EPA  on  January 
6th  of  this  year  that  they  would  not  be  spending  the  Committee's 
add-on  for  drinking  water  research  but  instead  for  the  Information 
Collection  Rule  which  is  another  part  of  the  Disinfection/ 
Disinfection  By-Products  regulation  package.  I  might  add  that  EPA 
found  this  action  to  be  necessary  because,  much  as  they  failed  to 
provide  for  drinking  water  research  funding  in  their  own  budget, 
they  also  failed  to  request  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  under  the  Information  Collection  Rule.  This  was 
the  reason  they  felt  compelled  to  reject  our  offer  of  a  research 
partnership  and  unilaterally  decide  to  use  the  money  for  internal 
programs.  The  Information  Collection  Rule  is  a  worthy  and 
important  program,  but  it  is  not  the  drinking  water  research 
program  that  my  colleagues  and  I  worked  so  hard  to  bolster,  and 
that  the  Committee  provided  for  in  your  FY94  appropriation.  Local 
water  agencies  have  been  undaunted  by  EPA's  refusal  to  enter  into 
a  local/ federal  partnership  and  have  committed  $2.75  million  this 
year  in  support  of  disinfection  research.  But  we  deeply  regret 
that  this  Committee's  $900,000  add-on  will  not  be  added  to  this 
effort. 

Our  inability  to  protect  your  add-on  of  last  year  was  tied  directly 
to  the  fact  that  our  partnership  has  not  been  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have  worked 
hard  to  address  this  short-coming.  Section  15  of  HR1994, 
Congressman  Brown's  reauthorization  bill  for  EPA's  research 
programs,  contains  an  authorization  for  a  $2  million  research 
partnership  between  EPA  and  a  "non-governmental  research 
foundation."  Senator  Reid's  companion  legislation,  S-1545, 
contains  an  authorization  for  a  Disinfection  partnership  between 
an  appropriate  official  of  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation."  We  are 
working  to  have  AWWARF  specifically  recognized  in  what  we  hope  will 
be  the  conference  version  of  this  bill.  The  VA-HUD  Committee  has 
kept  faith  with  us  over  the  years,  and  I  hope  that  our  hard  work 
to  obtain  an  authorization  will  also  be  seen  as  evidence  of  our 
continuing  good  faith  and  commitment. 

Our  hope  for  FY95  and  beyond  is  that  EPA  will  begin  to  request 
sufficient  funding  in  its  research  budget  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  concerning  the  mandates  that  it  sends  down  to  us. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  responsibilities  is  for  the 
Agency  to  do  its  part  to  ensure  that  its  regulations  are  based  on 
credible  science.  otherwise,  drinking  water  regulations  are  one 
of  the  most  egregious  examples  of  unfunded  federal  mandates. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  Committee  match  the  $5  million 
being  invested  by  water  agencies  in  the  research  subscription 
program  and  that  you  ear-mark  the  money  for  the  AWWA  Research 
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Foundation  and  place  it  in  the  EPA  Research  and  Development  budget 
account.  We  propose  that  $2  million  of  this  amount  be  applied  to 
research  to  secure  a  science  based  Disinfection/Disinfection  By- 
products rule  as  provided  for  in  the  reauthorization  bills  of 
Congressman  Brown  and  Senator  Reid.  We  propose  that  $3  million  be 
applied  to  a  local/ federal  research  partnership  featuring 
cooperation  and  cost-sharing  between  EPA  and  the  AWWA  Research 
Foundation.  Such  an  add-on,  ear-marked  for  a  local/federal 
partnership  with  the  Foundation,  would  boost  EPA's  drinking  water 
funding  back  to  the  FY83  level  and  enable  us  to  ensure  that  other 
pending  regulations  are  also  based  on  the  best  available  science. 
I  regret  having  to  request  an  ear-mark,  but  our  negative  experience 
with  your  FY94  add-on  gives  us  no  other  option  if  we  want  to  ensure 
that  EPA  will  actually  spend  any  additional  funding  for  drinking 
water  research. 

This  past  year,  the  water  supply  community  was  forced  to  come 
before  this  Committee  to  request  that  promulgation  of  an  EPA 
standard  on  radon  in  drinking  water  be  suspended  during  Fy94 .  This 
was  done  because  the  cost  of  the  regulation  was  so  high  and  the 
science  supporting  it  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  local 
government.  We  believe  that  a  local /federal  research  partnership 
is  a  far  more  credible  way  to  secure  safe  drinking  water  for  the 
American  people.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  for  all  of 
the  past  help  and  encouragement  that  this  Committee  has  given  to 
the  water  supply  community. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and  I  appreciate  the 
way  in  which  you  presented  it.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  I  wish  the  entire  subcommittee  were  able  to 
be  here  to  hear  you.  But  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  we 
will  do  everji^hing  we  can. 

Mr.  COTT.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
WILLIAM  BRYSON,  GROUND  WATER  PROTECTION  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  William  Bryson. 

Mr.  Bryson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  William  Bryson.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Con- 
servation Division  for  the  Kansas  Corporation  Commission  and 
President  of  the  Groundwater  Protection  Council. 

We  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  $10.5  million  that  you 
gave.  The  State  regulatory  grants  program  last  year  for  UIC,  and 
that  allowed  us  to  continue  at  a  certain  level  of  operation  and  en- 
forcement for  the  underground  control  program. 

I  have  written  testimony  that  we  presented,  and  I  won't  go 
through  that  but  I  want  to  share  a  couple  of  brief  perspectives  with 
you  regarding  this. 

One  is  that  the  UIC  program  was  and  still  is  probably  the  larg- 
est and  the  only  comprehensive  protection  program  in  the  Nation. 
And  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  when  it  was  passed  in  1974  was 
responsible  for  that.  Most  of  the  groundwater  part  is  incorporated 
under  the  underground  protection  control  program. 

When  Congress  authorized  $19.3  million  in  1974,  we  think  they 
envisioned  a  larger  State  grant  program.  We  have  been  rocking 
along  with  about  $10.5  million,  I  think,  for  several  years.  I  think 
we  got  11  one  year.  Our  problem  right  now  is  that  we  are  in  prob- 
ably a  new  mode  for  this  program,  and  that  is  that  we  still  have 
175,000  class  2  injection  wells  out  there  related  to  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  We  have  got  a  million  wells  that  have  been  found  that 
are  class  5.  Most  States  are  trying  to  do  something  with  those.  But 
we  can't  do  those  with  the  present  resources. 

The  one  thing  that  is  different  is  that  with  the  decline  in  the  oil 
industry,  I  know  Congress  is  probably  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
decline  in  the  oil  industry,  but  the  fact  remains,  as  a  State,  pro- 
gram coffers  have  depleted  some  and  it  is  harder  to  get  fees.  We 
have  taxed  fees  up  to  the  maximum  in  most  States — ^Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, most  of  them  have. 

We  still  have  the  wells  to  deal  with,  and  what  happens  when  you 
have  a  lull  in  the  oil  industry,  for  that  class  of  oil,  is  that  the  envi- 
ronmental program  problems  go  up.  You  have  more  staff  inspec- 
tions that  are  needed.  You  have  more  well  abandonments  you  have 
to  deal  with.  More  time  spent  sorting  through  operator  problems. 
And  there  is  more  enforcement  cases. 

These  are  staff  intensive.  The  other  class  of  oil  which — I  might 
mention  also  that  State  programs  start  out  at  75/25  at  one  point, 
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Federal-State  are  now  running  along  about  30  Federal  and  70 
State,  and  we  are  doing  that  with  present  resources. 

The  other  type  of  oil  I  want  to  briefly  mention  is  class  5.  I  don't 
know  if  you  are  familiar,  El  Paso  had  a  very  nice  program  going 
out  there.  Some  other  cities  have  put  in  programs  using  senior  citi- 
zens and  others.  This  is  a  State  and  local  level.  And  this  is  done 
at  the  UIC  program. 

We  wish  to  continue  that  level  because  we  think  that  is  where 
it  needs  to  go. 

We  are  requesting  that  you  consider  adding  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion to  this  program  to  allow  us  to  do  it  the  way  we  think  we  need. 
We  think  there  is  going  to  be  slippage  or  we  wouldn't  be  here  ask- 
ing for  this.  We  think  the  program  itself  is  going  to  start  slipping 
even  though  in  the  past  years  you  might  have  seen  States  rocking 
along  okay. 

I  think  it  is  painfully  clear  that  the  Nation's  effort  to  protect 
groundwater  over  the  past  decade  has  been  fragmented  and  only 
partially  successful.  I  think  we  want  to  help  you  do  what  you  want 
to  do  and  save  the  Drinking  Water  Act  in  the  first  place,  which  is 
to  protect  groundwater.  This  is  probably — like  I  say,  the  money 
could  be  used  better  for  protection  right  now  than  localized  dy- 
namic problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  testify  before  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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GROUND  WATER  PROTECTION  COUNCIL 
TESTIMONY 
May  4,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  Bryson,  I  am  Director  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Conservation  Division  for  the  Kansas  Corporation  Commission  and  President  of  the 
Ground  Water  Proteaion  Council.  This  testimony  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council  who  collectively  have  primar/ 
enforcement  authority  for  over  ninety  percent  of  tne  approximate  one  and  a  half  million 
injection  wells  in  the  United  States.  Last  year,  this  Committee  provided  S10.5  million  to 
the  state  UIC  regulatory  agencies  for  their  continued  operation  and  enforcement  of  the 
national  underground  injection  control  programs.  We  appreciated  your  support  and 
thani<  you  for  allowing  continued  funding  for  this  important  program. 

The  national  Underground  Injection  Control  (UIC)  program  is  regulated  under 
provisions  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974  and  its  Amendm.ents.  Since  1980, 
when  EPA  promulgated  UIC  rules  and  regulations,  only  a  handful  of  states  have  elected 
to  have  EPA  administer  and  directly  implement  a  UIC  program  in  a  state.  We  believe 
the  fact  that  most  states  chose  to  administer  EPA  delegated  primacy  programs  because 
the  regulatory  concerns  of  UIC  correlated  very  closely  with  their  initial  efforts  to  provide 
comprehensive  protection  of  ground  water.  The  UIC  program  is  the  nation's  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  ground  water  protection  program  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
still  represents  the  only  federal  statute  to  significantly  address  protection  of  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  (ground  water). 

Injection  wells  range  in  disposition  from  very  high-tech  deep  disposal  wells  which 
inject  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  liquid  wastes  into  saline  formations  at  depths  of 
3,000  -  1 0,000  feet  below  surface  to  shallower  simply  constructed  wells  which  are  used 
by  mom  and  pop  service  stations,  small  businesses,  families,  farmers  and  municipalities. 
These  shallower  wells  cannot  be  regulated  at  the  federal  level  as  effectively  as  at  the 
state,  or  local  level  and  are  fast  becoming  part  of  regulatory  and  coordinating 
components  of  state  and  local  ground  water  and  environmental  protection  strategies. 
A  prime  example  of  state  and  local  cooperation  occurred  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  the 
Texas  Water  Commission  worked  cooperatively  with  volunteer  senior  citizens  to  su.'vey 
current  and  historical  locations  of  Class  V  injeaion  wells  so  that  this  information  couid 
be  used  in  making  decisions  on  future  El  Paso  public  water  supply  needs  and  the 
protection  of  those  well  fields.  The  Ground  Water  Protection  Council  has  been  very 
active  in  working  with  states  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  state  UIC  program  personnel  to 
broaden  the  scope  to  concepts  of  ground  water  protection.  The  El  Paso  type  of  effort 
needs  to  be  strongly  encouraged  and  expanded  to  other  states  however,  state  UIC 
regulatory  programs  must  have  sufficient  funding  to  carry  out  what  we  believe  was  the 
desire  of  Congress  in  1 974  when  they  originally  authorized  1 9.3  million  dollars  for  the 
UIC  program,  i.e.  the  protection  and  preservation  of  good  quality  ground  water  for 
human  consumption. 
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Also  included  under  the  injection  well  classification  are  the  approximately  175,000 
wells  uspd  by  the  oil  and  gas  Ind'jstry  for  salt  water  disposal  and  enhanced  recovery 
operations.  Each  year  these  wells  re-inject  over  a  billion  barrels  of  salt  water  brought 
to  the  surface  as  a  normal  part  of  oil  and  gas  producing  operations.  These  wells  are 
crucial  to  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  because  they  represent  the  only  viable  option 
for  disposal  where  enhanced  recover/  operations  are  not  conducive  for  the  formation 
being  produced.  In  the  case  of  gas  production,  recycling  produced  water  back  into  the 
same  formation  would  drastically  reduce  gas  production.  We  provide  this  insight 
because  it  points  out  why  properly  funded  Class  II  (oil  field  related  injection  wells) 
regulatory  programs  are  so  important.  Congress  has  probably  heard  more  than  it 
wants  to  about  the  decline  and  pligh:  of  the  domestic  oil  producing  economy  and  it  is 
not  cur  intention  to  dwell  on  that  unique  discussion  in  this  testimony.  We  would  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  potential  for  environmental  and  water  pollution  problems 
increase  with  each  economic  lull  in  the  oil  producing  industry.  During  these  periods, 
state  oil  and  gas  regulatory  agencies  necessarily  have  to  conduct  mere  field  inspections 
to  assure  proper  operations  and  levels  of  ground  water  protection  and  spend  more  time 
working  with  operators  on  environmental  problems  to  prevent  possible  contamination. 
As  vj\Xh  any  program  involving  federal  mandates,  enforcement  responses  necessarily 
become  more  focused  and  numerous,  which  is  also  staff  intensive  from  a  state 
regulatory  agency  standpoint.  In  many  cases,  state  fee  funded  Class  II  primac/ 
programs  have  suffered  declines  in  available  funding  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
regulatory  effort.  EPA,  itself,  has  recently  reorganized  the  Office  of  Enforcement  to 
provide  a  stronger  enforcement  response. 

With  the  decline  in  the  price  of  petroleum  and  the  Increase  in  environmental 
regulations  many  oil  wells  are  no  longer  profitable  and  have  been  shut  down.  This 
could  be  an  even  greater  threat  to  ground  wster  sines  an  inoperative  well  can  still  do 
serious  damage  to  the  environment.  Under  law,  well  operators  have  t\wo  options.  They 
must  either  file  for  tempors.-Y  abandonment  or  plug  their  wells  and  furnish  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  with  evidence  that  the  well  has  maintained  its  mechanical 
integrity.  The  majority  of  these  welis  are  not  owned  by  major  oil  companies.  Most  are 
locally  owned  by  small  business  or  are  mom  and  pop  operations.  Either  way,  our 
workload  at  the  state  regulatory  agencies  has  dramatically  increased  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  This  is  because  we  try  to  have  a  field  inspector  present  to  observe 
mechanical  integrity  tests  concerning  the  operation  of  a  well.  In  cases  of  a  temporary 
abandonment,  our  geologists  and  engineers  must  carefully  review  and  either  approve 
or  reject  the  evidence  demonstrating  the  mechanical  integrity  of  a  given  well. 
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VVe  belisve  the  continued  future  success  of  the  nation's  singular  ground  water 
protection  program  is  in  increasing  jecpardy  if  additional  funds  are  not  added  to  the  U!C 
state  grant  program  at  tfie  federal  Isvel.  Congress  has  traditionally  appropriated  large 
amounts  of  money  to  address  current  unique  disasters  such  as  Exxon  Valdez,  Love 
Canal,  and  Majcey  Flats,  under  either  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990  or  Superfund.  The 
UIC  program  was  included  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974  because  of 
unfortunately  sited  hazardous  waste  injection  wells  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near 
Denver  and  a  small  group  of  other  instances  around  the  nation  at  the  time.  Federal 
direction  was  necassary  and  Ccngrass  provided  that  impetus  along  with  approximately 
8  million  dollars  appropriation  for  state  program.  What  we  are  asking  Congress  to  do 
now  is  adequately  fund  the  IJ!C  program  as  a  prevention  measure  to  keep  state 
programs  viable.  Originally,  t.he  UIC  program  was  a  75  percent  Federal/25  percent 
State  split  on  grant  funding.  A  detailed  analysis  of  stats  program.?  in  1991  by  the 
Ground  Water  Protection  Council  showed  the  state  share  had  increased  to  60  ■  70 
percent  and  the  federal  share  had  decreased  to  30  -  40  percent.  Seventeen  of  the  23 
Primacy  States  have  repcrled  current  funding  shortfalls.  The  average  shortfall  for  the 
States  was  over  5350,000.  Funding  shortfalls  have  impacted  micst  areas  of  the  Class 
II  program.  The  areas  of  field  inspec-tions  and  risk  assessmsnt  v/ere  most  commonly 
impacted.    Personnel  shoitages  were  mentioned  by  many  states. 

For  the  Class  V  program,,  a  review  of  1S92  expenditures  indicated  that  the 
majority  of  states  do  not  actively  regulate  all  shallow  injection  well  types,  but  focus  only 
on  polluting  wells  due  to  the  lack  of  funding.  This  lack  of  attention  to  other  high  risk 
well  ^y■pes  only  serves  to  hasten  the  day  when  they  will  be  a  clean-up  problem.  The 
States  have  also  been  affected  by  increased  federal  reporting  requirements  to  the  EPA 
and  significantly  more  administrative  paperwork  to  justify  program  effort,  The  result  has 
been  that  while  our  workload  and  responsibilities  have  been  substantially  increasing,  our 
budget  has  been  decreasing.  In  addition.  EFA  is  in  the  process  of  proposing  additional 
requirements  for  Class  II  wells  which  will  also  increase  the  workload. 

We  realize  that  prevention  programs  are  like  ongoing  research:  they  are  hard  to 
get  excited  about  and  often  difficult  to  show  measurable  results  in  terms  of 
environmental  improvement.  EPA  has  this  problem  when  Congress  wants  to  know  if 
environmental  regulatory  programs,  including  UIC,  are  effective.  The  significant  aspect 
of  the  UIC  program  is  that  major  disasters  or  highly  publicized  events  have,  by  and 
large,  not  occurred  because  dedicated  state  regulatory  agencies  have  taken  prevention 
seriously.  We  hope  Congress  shares  each  state's  desire  to  maintain  a  viable  prevention 
program.  We  do  find  it  ironic  that  there  is  more  money  directed  to  clean  up  one 
localized  Superfund  site  (without  realistic  promise  of  fund  recovery)  than  is  allocated  to 
fund  the  federal  share  of  the  major  ground  water  pollution  prevention  (UIC)  program  for 
a  two  or  three  year  period. 
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A  second  concern,  of  equal  impcrtancs,  la  related  to  the  Class  V,  or  shallow  wqII 
program.  Shallow  wells  are  of  simple  construction,  compared  to  the  other  types,  and 
are  in  daily  use  by  families  and  small  businesses,  farmers,  small  municipalities,  and, 
unfortunately,  also  pose  a  significant  risk  to  the  nation's  ground  water  resources.  We 
believe  many  of  these  well,  acting  35  conduits,  are  allowing  the  "mainlining"  of 
hazardous  wastes  commonly  found  in  every  day  family  and  manufacturing  uses,  directly 
into  underground  sources  of  drinking  water.  The  regulatory  program  for  inventorying, 
inspecting,  closing,  remediating,  and  monitoring  these  wells  is  new  by  comparison  to 
the  other  types  of  injection  v/ells  mentioned  previously.  As  the  state  regulatory  agencies 
with  the  responsibility  for  implementing  this  regulatory  program,  we  are  very  concerned 
because  these  shallow  injection  vvells  may  pose  the  greatest  risk  of  all  known  point 
sources  for  contaminating  ground  water.  We  believe  that  by  providing  more,  and  better 
trained  state  inspectors  and  enforcement  officers,  and  more  extensive  public  education 
and  outreach,  the  general  public,  v/ho  own  and  operate,  and  whose  own  drinking  water 
is  affeaed  by  these  simple  shallow  wells,  will  comply  with  this  regulatory  program 
thereby  diminishing  this  substantial  risk  to  local  ground  water  supplies.  What  the  states 
lack,  however,  is  enough  money  to  do  our  job  to  the  degree  you  and  we  would  like. 
As  the  front  line  agencies  charged  with  running  this  federal  ground  water  protection 
program,  states  must  have  additional  resources  to  hire  more  inspectors  and 
enforcement  officers  to  find  these  well  and  to  work  with  local  city  councils,  planning 
commissions,  and  water  agencies,  to  inform  them  of  the  hazards  surrounding  the  use 
of  these  wells  and  suggesting  to  them  best  management  practices  that  can  be  used 
with  these  shallow  injection  wells. 

The  goal  of  providing  more  effective  enforcement  and  subsequently  promoting 
pollution  prevention  activities  comes  down  to  money.  The  Underground  Injection 
Control  Program  receives  $10.5  million  for  the  operation  of  a  program  to  regulate  all  four 
types  of  wells  in  every  state.  The  level  of  federal  assistance  provided  to  the  states 
for  the  enforcement  of  federal  UIC  regulations  has  not  increased  as  our  federally 
mandated  responsibilities  have  grown.  The  federal  funding  was  $10.5  million  last  year 
and  $1 0.5  million  the  year  before  that.  The  U.S.  EPA  will  soon  propose  stricter  Class 
il  and  Class  V  well  reguiatjons,  which  will  add  another  layer  to.  the  already  overburdened 
state  agencies  who  must  enforce  this  federally  mandated  ground  water  protection 
program. 

There  is  a  way  to  enforce  thi3  program  immediately  and  to  pay  for  it.  If  EPA  was 
provided  an  additional  S5  million  next  year  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing 
enforcement  and  field  response  capability  in  each  state,  there  would  be  a  positive 
assurance  that  in  ground  v/ater  protection  goals  could  be  achieved  and  maintained. 
Congress  would  have  to  mandate  the  specific  use  of  these  funds  --  to  require 
immediate  direct  enforcement  through  each  state  underground  injection  control  program. 
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To  obtain  these  pollution  orevention  funds.  Congress  might  consider  shirting 
money  from  a  pollution  cleanup  program.  Enhancement  of  the  shallov;  vyel!  program 
and  more  wellhead  protection  planning  would  ultimately  result  in  less  money  being 
needed  in  pollution  clean  up  programs.  Proposals  to  spend  more  money  on  these 
other  programs,  with  no  new  funding  for  the  enforcement  of  this  pollution  prevention 
program,  causes  an  imbalance  in  EPA  enforcement  efforts  that  was  probably  unintended 
by  both  EPA  and  Congress.  Simply  as  an  oxampie,  if  funding  for  the  UST  program, 
grew  more  slowly,  the  UST  program  would  stiil  continue  to  grow  as  the  financial 
capacity  of  s.mall  communities  expands  to  allow  the.m  to  replace  damiaged  tanks. 
However,  if  at  the  same  time  the  co-mmunities  were  to  engage  in  locating  and  closing 
shallow  injection  wells,  much  of  which  can  ca  done  with  local  staff  and  resources 
already  invested,  thay  would  be  preventing  future  problems  from  occurring  in  the  first 
place. 

In  short.  Congress  should  consider  moving  funding  (or  use  of  tunas  from  clean 
up  programs)  to  balance  the  enforcement  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  the  disposal  of 
pollutants  into  underground  sources  of  drinking  water.  In  addition,  this  would  be  100% 
available  for  in-the-field  enforcement  activities.  It  is  the  first  step  in  eliminating  them,  as 
a  source  of  future  pollution. 

In  closing,  we  are  requesting  that  the  Congress  consider  an  additional  S5  million 
funding  in  order  to  provide  additional  enforcement  support  for  the  underground  injection 
control  programs  in  each  state.  In  addition,  we  would  like  to  request  an  additional 
$425,000  to  sustain  the  G.i-ound  Water  Protection  Council's  highly  successful  education 
and  training  program  used  by  the  states  which  will  help  them  integrate  their  UlC 
program  and  wellhead  protection  planning  into  the  national  ground  water  protection 
program..  The  beneficiaries  of  this  effort  are  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  would  be 
more  knowledgeable  about,  and  more  able  to.  protea  their  local  ground  water  supplies 
through  their  own  efforts.  It  has  become  painfully  clear  that  the  nation's  effort  to  protect 
ground  water  over  the  past  decade  are  fragmented  and  have  only  been  partially 
successful.  The  Ground  Water  Protection  Council  has  been  working  with  some  of  these 
other  groups  interested  in  ground  water  protection  to  form  an  interstate  ne^/('ork  which 
would  include  information  gathering/research  and  the  creation  of  an  interstate  technical 
exchange  at  the  interstate  level.  This  will  also  help  Congressional  delegations  and  their 
staff's  gain  a  truer  picture  of  where  legislative  response  is  or  is  not  needed  to  address 
environmental  and  water  resource  protection. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Mr,  Bryson,  we  very  much  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony and  your  work  with  the  council  and  your  taking  your  time 
to  be  with  us  today.  We  will  of  course  make  your  full  statement  a 
part  of  the  committee  record.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

RAYMOND   J.    CAMPION,   MICKEY   LELAND   URBAN   AIR   TOXICS   RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 

Mr.  Chapman.  Dr.  Campion,  good  to  see  you,  sir.  Welcome  back 
to  Washington.  Thank  you  for  being  early. 

Dr.  Campion,  we  welcome  you  before  the  subcommittee.  We  will 
make  your  statement  part  of  the  record  and  we  would  ask  you 
please  to  proceed. 

Dr.  Campion.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chapman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Mickey  Leland  National 
Urban  Air  Toxics  Research  Center.  My  name  is  Raymond  Campion. 
I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Leland  Center. 

I  submitted  formal  testimony  in  advance  of  this  testimony  and 
plan  to  only  mention  two  or  three  factors  we  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  in  deference  to  the  time.  The  Leland  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  to  gather  sci- 
entific data  on  the  risks  posed  to  public  health  by  the  presence  of 
air  toxics  in  urban  atmospheres.  We  are  a  public-private  partner- 
ship being  funded  by  the  EPA  and  by  the  private  sector. 

In  our  first  appearance  last  year,  we  requested  and  received  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  from  this  subcommittee. 

I  plan  to  discuss  briefly  three  or  four  elements  of  our  formal  sys- 
tem. The  first  is  a  status  report  on  our  research  effort  and  our  na- 
tional workshop  on  asthma  effects.  We  plan  to  talk  about  two  ele- 
ments of  our  proposed  strategic  research  plan.  Importantly,  we 
want  to  address  the  need  for  action  on  the  appointment  of  our 
board  of  directors,  and  finally  our  specific  financial  request  of  this 
subcommittee. 

From  September  1993  to  the  present,  we  have  looked  into  the 
role  that  air  toxics  may  play  in  asthma  incidence.  We  led  a  re- 
search contract  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical  School  to 
review  existing  literature  to  determine  whether  air  toxics  may  play 
a  major  role  in  asthma.  That  work  is  in  its  final  stages. 

In  February  this  year,  the  Mickey  Leland  Center  hosted  a  major 
national  scientific  workshop  on  asthma  and  air  toxics  in  Houston. 
With  these  findings  and  with  the  agreement  of  our  scientific  advi- 
sory panel,  we  concluded  certain  air  toxics  could  be  possible  causa- 
tive agents  in  asthma  onset. 

At  our  scientific  advisory  panel  meeting  in  February,  the  center 
was  directed  to  pursue  two  elements  of  our  long-range  air  toxics  re- 
search plan.  The  first  is  an  improved  understanding  or  assessment 
of  the  actual  human  exposures  to  air  toxics  in  urban  environments. 
And  the  second  is  the  investment  and  use  of  biomarket  technology 
to  identify  ultimately  the  health  effects,  if  any,  associated  with 
these  exposures. 
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In  terms  of  leadership,  despite  continued  efforts,  we  have  not  yet 
had  our  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Senate,  Majority  Leader,  and  the  President.  We  are  being  man- 
aged by  a  distinguished  interim  board  of  directors  composed  of  na- 
tionally recognized  environmental  and  public  health  scientists  and 
administrators.  But  there  are  two  important  drawbacks  to  this  lack 
of  action. 

First  is  the  difficulty  in  raising  private  sector  monies  for  Leland 
Center  research.  The  second  is  our  concern  that  our  center  strate- 
gic research  plan  that  we  have  put  together  in  the  absence  of  a  per- 
manent board  of  directors  and  a  permanently  appointed  scientific 
advisory  panel  could  be  altered. 

Mr.  Chapman,  the  Leland  Center  is  up  and  running  that  Con- 
gress mandated  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  have  a  small  but  dedi- 
cated and  enthusiastic  staff  in  place  and  we  have  strong  technical 
support  from  EPA  and  our  academic  colleagues  to  move  ahead. 

We  are  requesting  that  this  subcommittee  appropriate  $800,000 
in  fiscal  1995  to  allow  us  to  begin  this  important  and  expensive  re- 
search on  human  exposure  assessment  and  the  development  of  air 
toxics  biomarkers  to  aid  in  that  critical  assessment. 

We  thank  the  subcommittee  for  your  past  support  of  the  Mickey 
Leland  Center,  and  we  respectfully  request  your  continued  backing 
for  this  important  public-private  partnership  that  is  grounded  in 
environmental  health  research  being  developed  and  carried  out  by 
our  Nation's  finest  environmental  and  medical  research  institutions 
and  scientists. 

I  will  be  happy  to  address  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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MCKEYLELAND  NATIONAL  UltBAN 
AJRTOXICS  RESEARCH  CENTER 


Mr.  Chairman,  Eind  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Mickey  Leland  National  Urban  Air  Toxics 
Research  Center.  My  name  is  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Campion  and  I  am  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Leland  Center. 

The  Leland  Center  was  estabUshed  under  Title  III,  Section  301  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  as  a  non-profit,  pubhc/private  research  facihty,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  Center  would  help  develop  new  multidiscipUnary 
approaches  and  methodologies  to  assess  the  potential  risks  resulting  from  exposure 
to  air  toxics,  and  to  provide  scientifically  cogent  data  useful  in  rulemaking 
procedures.  In  brief,  the  Law  mandates  installation  of  Maximum  Achievable 
Control  Technology  (MACT)  on  major  industrial  sources  of  the  189  compounds 
listed  in  the  Act  as  hazardous  air  pollutants.  EPA  must  then  assess,  over  a  8-9  year 
time  frame,  the  residual  health  effects  still  present  to  the  American  public  from 
these  emission  sources.  If  those  findings  indicate  continuing  concerns,  additioned 
regulations  and  more  stringent  emission  controls  will  likely  be  necessary. 

The  Mickey  Leland  National  Urban  Air  Toxics  Research  Center  (the  "Leland 
Center")  has  been  operational  for  more  than  a  year,  having  received  an  initial  EPA 
grant  award  of  $300,000  in  February,  1993.  Private  sector  funding,  primarily  from 
national  industrial  firms,  has  totaled  about  $250,000  over  a  similar  period.  These 
monies  have  allowed  the  Leland  Center  to  develop  a  small  staff,  and  to  execute  an 
employment  contract  with  the  University  of  Texas-Houston  Health  Science  Center, 
both  to  minimize  the  administrative  overhead  for  the  Center  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  scientific  synergies  created  by  this  relationship  with  the  University  of  Texas, 
as  directed  in  the  authorization  language.  The  Leland  Center  also  began  its 
research  program  with  a  contractual  assessment  of  the  possible  impact  of  air  toxics 
in  urban  atmospheres  on  asthma,  and  held  a  nationally-advertised  workshop  on  the 
potential  effects  of  air  toxics  on  asthma. 

In  our  comments,  we  will  address  our  accomplishments  in  this  past  year 
since  our  first  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee,  our  pressing  needs  in  the 
leadership  area,  and  our  longer  range  outlook  for  environmental  health  research  on 
ambient  air  toxics. 

Asthma  Program 

On  the  advice  of  the  Center's  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  (SAP),  we  began  our 
research  program  by  focusing  on  non-cancer  endpoints  of  exposure  to  air  toxics. 
Asthma  prevalence  is  a  growing  pubHc  health  problem  in  this  country,  increasing 
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by  more  than  20%  nationally  over  the  period  1982  through  1990  according  to  data 
from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Hospital  admission  rates  for 
asthma,  as  well  as  mortality  rates,  have  increased  over  this  period,  particularly 
among  children  under  age  15.  The  Panel  felt  that  our  considerable  respiratory 
illness  expertise,  coupled  with  Umited  financial  resources,  could  allow  us  to  make  a 
focused  contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  by  surveying  the  role  that  air  toxics 
could  play  in  asthma  onset  or  exacerbation.  To  this  end,  the  Leland  Center  staff 
developed,  and  the  Center's  leadership  approved,  a  Request  for  Application  (RFA) 
to  study  existing  scientific  data  on  asthma  and  air  toxics,  and  to  prioritize  and  focus 
future  research  on  potential  asthma/air  toxics  relationships. 

A  research  team  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical  School  was  selected 
to  carry  out  a  detailed  critical  review  of  the  asthma  literature  as  it  relates  to  air 
toxics.  This  contractual  study  is  essentially  complete  with  the  final  report  now 
under  review.  We  anticipate  that  certain  air  toxics  wiU  be  considered  as  possible 
causative  agents  in  the  development  of  asthma,  either  as  occupational  asthmagens, 
or  as  components  of  environmental  tobacco  smoke  and  ambient  particulate  matter. 
Further  research  is  needed  to  clarify  the  potential  association  of  urban  air  toxics 
and  asthma. 

The  Leland  Center  hosted  a  major  scientific  workshop  in  Houston  in  early 
February  1994,  entitled  "Air  Toxics  and  Asthma  --  Impacts  and  Endpoints".  The 
centerpiece  of  this  program  was  the  University  of  Cincinnati  study  described  above. 
A  distinguished  group  of  about  100  health  scientists  from  the  U.S.  EPA,  the  Texas 
Natural  Resource  Conservation  Commission,  and  major  academic  centers  presented 
state-of-the-£irt  information  on  asthma  and  air  toxics,  and  were  in  overall 
agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the  above  study.  The  Workshop  participants 
stressed  the  need  for  better  assessments  of  actual  environmental  human  exposures 
to  air  toxics,  which  is  fundamental  to  studies  of  any  endpoint  health  effect  of  air 
toxics,  be  it  asthma,  cancer,  reproductive  risks,  etc. 

Research  Program 

The  NUATRC's  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  has  directed  that  the  Centers 
future  research  program  be  focused  on  human  exposure  assessment  to  urban  air 
toxics,  as  a  necessary  component  of  eventual  risk  assessments  on  these  materials, 
as  directed  by  Congress  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Our  SAP  and  technical  staff  are 
currently  developing  a  comprehensive  longer-range  (1994-2000)  reseeirch  plan  that 
will  develop  information  on  two  major  aspects  of  this  risk  question.  The  actued 
human  exposures  to  air  toxics  as  part  of  an  overall  exposure  assessment  has  been 
referenced  above.  The  second  component  is  the  development  of  sensitive,  accurate, 
and  unequivocal  tools  to  determine  actual  human  exposures  to  air  toxics.  The 
technologies  being  explored  are  known  as  biomarkers  of  exposure,  susceptibility, 
and  effect.  They  may  be  identified  through  measurements  of  the  compounds 
themselves  or  their  metabolites,  the  formation  of  adducts  of  these  air  toxics  with 
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DNA,  or  the  use  of  other  suitable  body  fluids.  It  is  imperative  that  they  be  specific, 
sensitive  and  reproducible  and  be  cost-effective  to  collect  and  analyze.  Obviously, 
they  must  also  be  able  to  be  used  to  distinguish  exposed  from  unexposed  subjects  in 
field  studies.  Such  biomarkers  are  currently  under  development  in  the  health 
research  sciences,  and  are  considered  very  promising  techniques  for  studies  using 
low  level  exposures  as  required  in  this  air  toxics  work.  They  should  also  prove  to  be 
indispensable  to  studies  on  susceptible  or  sensitive  populations,  which  is  a  growing 
area  of  interest  in  the  health  and  environmental  sciences.  The  impact  of 
environmental  pollutants,  and  especially  air  toxics,  on  population  subgroups,  such 
as  minority  and  ethnic  groups  living  in  close  proximity  to  roadways  and  industrial 
facilities,  where  exposure  levels  may  be  different  than  in  the  general  population,  is 
of  considerable  pubUc  health  importance.  The  Leland  Center,  with  its  emphasis  on 
urban  populations,  could  utilize  biomarker  technology  to  address  these 
environmental  equity  concerns. 

Board  of  Directors 

In  our  testimony  last  year,  we  mentioned  the  need  for  Congressional  and 
Executive  branch  action  on  appointment  of  the  Leland  Center's  permanent  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  require  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  President  to 
each  appoint  three  members  to  the  Center's  Board  of  Directors.  To  date,  these 
appointments  have  not  been  made,  and  we  are  requesting  your  immediate  attention 
to  this  issue  in  terms  of  alerting  the  Speaker  to  the  need  for  action. 

Currently,  a  seven  member  interim  Board  of  Directors  is  responsible  for 
Leland  Center  activities.  These  interim  Directors  include  the  Presidents  of  the 
University  of  Texas-Houston  Health  Science  Center  and  The  University  of  Texas 
M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center,  along  with  Department  Chairs  and  Deans  from 
distinguished  research  universities  irom  New  Jersey  to  California.  This  interim 
Board  has  undisputed  scientific  and  medical  credentials,  and  lacks  only  the  legally- 
mandated  mantle  of  Congressional  and  Executive  appointment.  We  have  compiled 
and  presented  a  fist  of  sixteen  potential  permanent  Board  nominees  to  the  relevant 
Congressional  and  Executive  Branch  offices,  including  several  members  of  our 
current  interim  Board.  As  we  have  discussed  in  interactions  with  these  offices,  we 
do  not  have  a  vested  interest  in  nor  are  we  overtly  supporting  or  opposing  any  of 
these  nominees  for  appointment.  We  are  solely  interested  in  having  this  process 
completed,  for  two  important  reasons: 

1.  The  Leland  Center  is  to  be  supported  by  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  In  our  first  year  of  actual  operation,  we  have  been  funded  primarily 
by  a  $300,000  EPA  Assistance  Grant,  and  some  $250,000  from  industrial 
firms.  This  Subcommittee  generously  appropriated  $500,000  from  the 
President's  1994  Budget  for  the  Leland  Center,  but  thus  far  we  have  not  been 
able   to   access   these  monies,   despite  technical   approval   of  our  funding 
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justification  by  EPA  Health  Research  offices.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  EPA 
Contracts  and  Grants  Office  will  be  able  to  complete  their  processing  of  this 
Grant  Application  request  in  the  near  future.  The  larger  funding  issue, 
however,  is  private  sector  support,  in  terms  of  the  private/public  peirtnership 
envisioned  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments.  We  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effi)rt  in  the  last  nine  months  to  approaching  major  corporations 
and  philanthropic  foundations  for  multi-year,  six  and  seven-figure  grants  to 
allow  us  to  begin  our  research  program  in  earnest.  We  aie  being  met  with 
supportive  reactions  and  good  wishes,  but  are  confronted  fairly  quickly  in  the 
process  by  the  uncertainty  created  by  the  absence  of  an  appointed, 
permanent  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  Since  the  Board  must  appoint  a  thirteen  member  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel  to  develop  in  detail  our  research  program,  you  can  easily  understand 
the  reluctance  of  potentially  major  contributors  to  support  the  Center  at 
these  levels,  faced  with  uncertainties  in  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the 
Leland  Center.  Research  in  the  frontier  scientific  areas  of  exposure 
assessment  and  biomarker  technology  is  necessarily  multi-year  in  scope  and 
relatively  expensive  in  cost.  There  are  many  directions  that  these  programs 
can  take  and  we  will  need  an  expert  and  involved  Boeird  of  Directors  and  a 
broad-based  and  research-oriented  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  (SAP)  focused 
on  addressing  the  regulatory  needs  sis  provided  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  that  is,  to  assess  the  residual  risks  to  public  health 
posed  by  the  presence  in  urban  atmospheres  of  any  or  all  of  the  189  air  toxics 
identified. 

Hopefully,  we  will  have  a  successful  and  timely  resolution  of  the 
release  of  FY94  monies  by  EPA  to  the  Center,  and  of  the  critical  issues  of 
appointment  of  the  Bo2ird  of  Directors  and  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  of 
the  Leland  Center.  We  have  addressed  our  planned  research  direction  in 
1994-2000,  pending,  of  course,  input  from  the  permanent  Board.  We  have 
projected  Leland  Center  operating  and  research  budgets  over  the  next  few 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  century.  To  adequately  and  efficiently  develop 
the  scientific  information  needed,  we  project  our  future  budgets  as  follows: 


$.  Thousands 

Source 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1998 

2000 

Private 

1000 

1500 

2000 

2500 

2500 

Public  (EPA) 

500 

800 

1000 

2000 

2500 

At  this  point,  in  the  second  quarter  of  1994,  this  private  sector  contribution 
target  may  seem  optimistic,  although  we  already  have  more  than  $2.5  million  in 
three-year  requests  before  three  corporations  and  two  philanthropic  foundations. 
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As  indicated  earlier,  we  expect  action  on  these  requests  only  after  Board  selection 
and  SAP  appointments,  so  that  1994  funding  from  the  private  sector  may  not  reach 
the  target  level. 

As  noted  in  this  table,  we  are  requesting  that  this  Subcommittee  continue  its 
excellent  support  of  the  Leland  Center  with  an  FY95  appropriation  of  $800,000. 

We  continue  to  interact  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Health  Effects  Office  and  the  Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory,  along 
with  other  government  research  organizations.  The  EPA  scientific  staff  has  been 
most  helpful  with  their  advice  and  support,  as  well  as  their  participation  in  our 
Asthma  Workshop.  We  believe  our  research  wiU  be  complementary  to  the  more 
extensive  research  carried  out  by  EPA,  and  will  help  address  their  regulatory  needs 
in  a  timely  fashion.  The  EPA  has  a  very  difficult  burden  in  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  especially  in  these  research  areas  which  are  at 
the  frontiers  of  our  knowledge.  They  face  considerable  scientific  challenges  in 
carrying  out  the  Congressional  mandates  in  these  areas.  We  see  the  Leland  Center 
as  an  important  contributor  and  EPA  partner  in  this  venture,  and  urge  that 
Congress  provide  sufficient  resources  to  the  Leland  Center  to  assist  EPA  in  meeting 
these  national  goals.  The  Administration  continues  its  strong  support  for  increased 
public/private  partnerships  in  many  sectors  of  our  economy.  The  Leland  Center  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  such  partnerships  can  be  developed  and  strengthened 
in  a  most  cost-effective  way  in  the  overall  national  interest. 

In  closing,  I  would  reaffirm  our  intent  to  make  the  Leland  Center  a 
nationally  recognized  source  of  scientffic  information  on  air  toxics  that  will  be 
important  to  the  EPA  and  state  regulatory  processes  in  the  coming  years.  We 
believe  that  our  legally-targeted  objectives,  coupled  with  the  outstanding  scientffic 
resources  we  can  bring  to  bear,  will  allow  the  Leland  Center  to  make  a  signfficant 
and  continuing  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  on  pubUc  health  and  the  environment. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request  and  for  your  continued 
support  of  the  Mickey  Leland  National  Urban  Air  Toxics  Research  Center. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Let  me  ask  you,  Dr.  Campion,  so  I  can  share  this 
at  the  appropriate  time  with  my  subcommittee  colleagues.  I  know 
that  development  is  a  part  of  your  role  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Leland  Center,  and  you  have  a  schedule  of  projected — both  public 
and  private — resources  that  you  hope  to  commit  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Leland  Center.  Let  me  just  ask  you,  if  I  may,  how  you  see  at 
this  point,  and  I  know  the  appointment  of  the  permanent  board 
will  be  extremely  useful  in  this  effort,  but  do  you  anticipate  any 
problem  on  the  private  side  of  being  able  to — assuming  that  every- 
thing continues  to  go  as  well  as  it  has,  and  under  your  leadership — 
that  you  will  be  able  to  develop  the  resources  that  would  give  you 
a  budget  that  is  meaningful  from  the  private  side? 

Dr.  Campion.  We  are  optimistic  that  we  will  reach  our  private 
sector  goals.  We  are  slowed  by  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  a  perma- 
nent board  in  place.  We  have  $2.5  million  in  requests  out  now  to 
private  foundations  as  well  as  firms,  industrial  firms,  for  six  and 
seven  figure  grants  over  three  years. 

Understandably,  they  have  held  back  in  terms  of  honoring  those 
requests.  They  are  positive  about  them,  but  I  think  their  main  con- 
cern is  they  want  to  see  the  shape  of  the  board  of  directors.  They 
also  want  to  see  what  the  advisory  panel  is  going  to  look  like  before 
commiting  that  money  and  that  time  to  our  activities  so  it  is  delay- 
ing the  private  sector  goals. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Since  you  and  I  last  visited  in  the  office,  is  there 
any  update  on  the  appointment  of  the  board?  Are  we  still  where 
we  were  the  last  time  you  and  I  visited? 

Mr.  Campion.  I  think  we  are  a  little  further  ahead,  frankly.  I 
talked  to  the  folks  in  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Mitchell's  office,  and 
the  White  House  Office  of  Boards  and  Commissions  yesterday.  It 
appears  there  is  some  movement.  They  each  have  a  list  of  three  or 
four  that  they  are  moving  forward.  So  we  are  quite  optimistic. 

We  haven't  been  in  touch  with  Speaker  Foley's  office  on  this 
visit,  but  we  talked  to  them  last  week  or  so,  and  they  also  had  a 
list  that  they  felt  the  Speaker  was  going  to  be  looking  at  soon. 

So  we  are  hopeful  if  we  can  do  this  by  the  end  of  May.  This  will 
both  aid  our  planning  as  well  as  our  fund-raising. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  I  wish  you  well.  We  will,  as  you  know,  face 
once  again  tougher  and  tougher  decisions  as  resources  dwindle,  but 
we  will  certainly  do  all  we  can  to  support  your  efforts. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  work  and  leadership  in 
the  Leland  Center. 

Mr.  Campion.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  help. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
PHILIP  BROMBERG,  AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Chapman.  Dr.  Bromberg,  good  morning.  I  ask  you  to  join  us. 
Dr.  Bromberg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  appreciate  your  promptness  and  welcome  you 
to  the  subcommittee.  We  will  make  your  written  statement  is  a 
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part  of  the  committee  record,  and  invite  you  to  summarize  your 
statement  or  comments.  Proceed  as  you  will. 

Dr.  Bromberg.  Thank  you.  I  am  Dr.  Phillip  Bromberg.  I  am  Di- 
rector for  the  Center  of  Environmental  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  I  am  here  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Lung  Association  and  its  medical  section,  the  American  Tho- 
racic Society. 

As  you  point  out,  our  written  testimony  has  been  submitted,  and 
we  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  orally  supplement  the  tes- 
timony this  morning. 

We  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  what  we  believe  con- 
stitutes a  perpetuation  of  serious  defects  in  the  agency's  level  of 
support  of  research  in  health  effects  caused  by  exposure  to  environ- 
mental pollutants. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American  Lung  Association,  these  de- 
ficiencies are  especially  disturbing  in  the  important  and  complex 
area  of  health  effects,  exposure  to  pollutants  in  ambient  air  and  in 
indoor  air. 

Research  in  these  areas  is  unlikely  to  be  supported  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  especially  when  relevance  to  environmental  regula- 
tion is  required  of  the  research  that  is  done. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you,  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee, 
that  the  driving  motivation  of  Congress  in  creating  the  EPA  and 
in  passing  a  series  of  acts  dealing  with  clean  air  and  clean  water 
has  been  to  protect  the  health  of  our  citizens  from  the  deleterious 
effects  of  exposure  to  man-made  pollution.  In  these  various  pieces 
of  legislation,  specific  titles  enjoin  the  Agency  Administrator  to  ob- 
tain the  health  effects  research  required  to  provide  an  adequate 
scientific  base  for  health  risk  assessment  and  ultimately  the  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  policies  designed  to  protect  public 
health,  including  susceptible  populations. 

As  a  result  of  this  committee's  concern  for  this  point,  language 
was  incorporated  into  the  fiscal  year  1994  EPA  appropriation  re- 
quiring the  agency  to  report  to  Congress  on  EPA's  health  effects  re- 
search program.  And  the  language  said  the  committee  is  concerned 
with  the  reduced  levels  requested  for  health  effects  research  at 
EPA  owing  to  other  new — I  would  put  in  the  words  "so-called" — 
multimedia  initiatives. 

The  EPA  should  prepare  a  report  outlining  its  efforts.  The  agen- 
cy should  consider  reprogramming  additional  funds  for  these  activi- 
ties at  the  time  of  submission  of  the  operating  plan.  New  initiatives 
such  as  the  environmental  technology  initiative  or  other  multi- 
media activities  should  not  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  other  sig- 
nificant and  ongoing  programs  at  the  agency. 

And  the  report,  duly  submitted,  is  lengthy.  I  am  not  going  to  cite 
very  much  of  it,  but  I  will  say  that  the  report  does  respond  saying 
that  public  policy  related  to  environmental  laws  is  based  in  large 
part  on  scientific  evidence  of  a  link  between  pollution  sources, 
human  exposures  to  environmental  pollution,  and  human  health  ef- 
fects. 

Scientific  research  to  identify  the  potential  health  consequences 
of  exposure  to  pollutants  is  therefore  essential  for  setting  priorities, 
making  informed  legislative  and  regulatory  decisions. 

That  is  what  EPA's  reporting  comments  on.  What  are  the  facts? 
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In  1980,  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  employees  com- 
prised about  18  percent  of  the  total  FTEs  employed  by  the  EPA. 
In  1995,  they  are  going  to  constitute  9  percent  of  19,400  total 
FTEs.  This  is  because  the  ORD  positions  have  been  flat  following 
a  decrease  in  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan  Administration  while 
the  rest  of  the  agency  has  doubled  its  FTEs.  And  the  dollar  support 
for  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars  follows  a  similar  pattern. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  prepared  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Science  Advisory  Board  to  EPA,  and  I  believe  a 
copy  has  been  prepared  for  you.  And  this  review  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  budget  addressed  to  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  says  the  following  about  the  statistics  I  have  just  briefly  cited. 

"This  is  especially  disturbing  in  view  of  the  scope  of  new  issues 
that  need  a  research  effort  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  science 
base  for  agency  decisions.  Thus,  the  agency  does  not  appear  to  be 
heading  in  the  direction  of  creating  the  stronger  science  base  that 
is  so  desperately  needed." 

Even  more  disconcerting  to  ALA  is  the  small  size  of  the  segment 
of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  budget  destined  to  sup- 
port health  effects  research,  including  studies  of  normal  human 
volunteers  and  subjects  with  diseases  like  asthma  and  heart  dis- 
ease. 

The  only  unit  in  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  that 
performs  in-house  research  and  funds  related  extramural  research 
on  health  effects  of  environmental  air  and  water  pollution  is 
HERL,  and  it  should  be  known  that  the  EPA's  exploratory  facts 
program  does  not  fund  any  health  research. 

As  best  we  can  determine  in  this  complex  budget,  the  total  fiscal 
year  1995  request  for  HERL  is  $52  million.  This  is  comprised  of 
$20  million  for  in-house  research  and  $32  million  to  fund  contracts 
in  support  of  HERL's  program.  Of  this  $32  million,  about  half  is 
for  air  health  research. 

Now,  $52  million  constitutes  9  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Development  budget  of  $570  million  and  two- 
thirds  of  1  percent  of  the  agency's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  of  $7.2 
billion. 

We  believe  the  agency  has  the  obligation  to  more  vigorously  sup- 
port its  health  effects  research  program  and  it  has  the  resources 
to  do  so  starting  with  its  own  health  effects  research  lab  and  con- 
tinuing with  its  grants  program. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee continue  its  efforts  to  redirect  the  agency's  attention  to  one 
of  its  original  and  principal  responsibilities,  that  is,  a  strong,  cre- 
ative, scientific  research  program  to  serve  as  a  base  for  health-ef- 
fects-based risk  assessment. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ORAL  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PHILIP  BROMBERG,  M.D. 

before  the 

House  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 

Subcommittee 

iVIay  4.  1994 

(to  accompany  written  statement) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Dr.  Philip  Bromberg,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Medicine  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
i  represent  the  American  Lung  Association  and  its  medical  section,  the 
American  Thoracic  Society.  Our  written  testimony  has  been  submitted. 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  orally  supplement  this 
testimony  this  morning. 

We  wish  to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  what  we  believe 
constitutes  a  perpetuation  of  serious  deficits  in  the  Agency's  level  of 
support  of  research  in  health  effects  caused  by  exposure  to 
environmental  pollutants.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  American  Lung 
Association,  these  deficiencies  are  especially  disturbing  in  the  important 
and  complex  area  of  ambient  air  and  indoor  air  quality.  Research  in 
these  areas  is  unlikely  to  be  supported  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
especially  when  relevance  to  environmental  regulation  is  required. 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  that  the  driving 
motivation  of  Congress  creating  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  in  passing  a  series  of  acts  dealing  with  clean  air  and  clean 
water  has  been  to  protect  the  health  of  our  citizens  from  deleterious 
effects  of  exposure  to  manmade  pollution.  In  these  various  pieces  of 
legislation,  specific  titles  enjoined  the  Agency  Administrator  to  obtain  the 
health  effects  research  required  to  provide  an  adequate  scientific  base 
for  health  risk  assessment,  and  ultimately,  formulate  and  implement 
policies  designed  to  protect  the  public  health,  including  susceptible 
populations. 

As  a  result  of  this  Committee's  concern  for  this  point,  language  was 
incorporated  into  the  FY  1994  VA-HUD  Appropriations  bill  requiring  the 
Agency  to  report  to  Congress  on  EPA's  Health  Effects  Research 
program.  The  language  stated: 

"...  the  Committee  is  concerned  with  the  reduced  levels  requested 
for  health  effects  research  at  EPA  owing  to  other  new  multimedia 
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initiatives.  EPA  sliould  prepare  a  report,  by  February  1,  1994,  outlining  its 
efforts  in  the  health  effects  research  area.  The  Agency  should  consider 
reprogramming  additional  funds  for  these  activities  at  the  time  of  submission 
of  the  operating  plan.  New  initiatives,  such  as  the  Environmental  Technology 
Initiative,  or  other  multimedia  activities,  should  not  be  funded  at  the  expense 
of  other  significant  and  ongoing  programs  at  the  Agency."  [House  Report  103- 
150,  1994] 

The  EPA  response  to  Congress  (EPA/600/R-94/023)  dated  February,  1994,  prepared 
by  the  EPA  Health  Effects  Research  Lab  states: 

"  Public  policy  related  to  environmental  laws  is  based,  in  large  part,  on  scientific 
evidence  of  a  link  between  pollution  sources,  human  exposures  to 
environmental  pollution,  and  human  health  effects.  Scientific  research  to 
identify  the  potential  health  consequences  of  exposure  to  pollutants  is, 
therefore,  essential  for  setting  priorities  and  making  informed  legislative  and 
regulatory  decisions." 


What  are  the  facts? 

In  1980,  employees  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  (ORD)  comprised 
about  18  percent  of  the  EPA's  total  FTE's.  For  FY  1995  they  will  constitute  only  9 
percent  of  19,400  total  FTE's.  This  is  because  ORD  positions  have  been  flat 
following  a  decrease  in  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan  administration  while  the  rest  of 
the  Agency  has  doubled  its  FTE's.  The  dollar  support  for  ORD  (in  constant  dollars) 
follows  a  similar  pattern. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  "Review  of  the  FY  1995  Presidential  Budget  Request 
for  the  EPA  ORD,"  conducted  by  the  Budget  Review  Subcommittee  of  the  Research 
Strategies  Advisory  Committee  of  the  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board  (SAB).  This 
review  (EPA-SAB-RCAS-LTR-94-008),  dated  April  29,  1994,  is  addressed  to  the 
Administrator,  and  offers  the  following  comments  on  the  ORD  statistics: 

"  This  (ORD  analysis)  is  especially  disturbing  in  view  of  the  scope  of  new  issues 
that  need  a  research  effort  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  science  base  for 
Agency  decisions.  Thus,  the  Agency  does  not  appear  to  be  heading  in  the 
direction  of  creating  the  stronger  science  base  that  is  so  desperately  needed." 

Even  more  disconcerting  is  the  small  size  of  the  segment  of  the  ORD  budget  destined 
to  support  health  effects  research,  including  studies  of  normal  human  volunteers  and 
subjects  with  diseases  like  asthma.  The  only  unit  in  ORD  that  performs  in-house 
research  and  funds  related  extramural  research  on  health  effects  of  environmental  air 
and  water  pollution  is  the  Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory  (HERL).  EPA's 
"Exploratory  Grants  Program"  does  not  fund  any  health  research. 
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At  best  we  can  determine,  the  total  FY  1995  budget  request  for  HERL  is  $52  nnillion 
--  $29  million  for  in-house  research  and  $32  million  to  fund  cooperative  agreements 
and  contracts  in  support  of  HERL's  programs;  approximately  half  of  the  $32  million 
is  dedicated  to  air  health  research.  Of  concern,  however.  Is  the  $52  million,  which 
constitutes  only  9  percent  of  the  FY  1995  ORD  budget  of  $570  million  and  a  mere 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  the  Agency's  FY  1995  budget  of  $  7.2  billionl 

We  believe  the  Agency  has  the  obligation  to  more  vigorously  support  its  Health 
Effects  Research  program,  and  it  has  the  resources  to  do  so  --  starting  with  its  own 
HERL  and  continuing  with  it  grants  programs.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  continue  its  efforts  to  redirect  the  Agency's  attention 
to  one  of  its  original  and  principal  responsibilities  --  namely,  a  strong,  creative 
scientific  research  program  to  serve  as  a  base  for  health  effects  based  risk 
assessment. 

Thank  you. 
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Report  to  Congress: 
EPA's  Health  Effects  Research  Program 


I, 


IntrodDCtioD 


ProiecQon  of  pubbc  health  from  the  advene  conse- 
qoences  of  envummeotal  polluDOD  15  a  ma^or  icspofv- 
sibility  of  the  VS.  Eavireainental  Proiectxio  Agency 
(EPA).  Most  of  the  laws  and  regulations  nnder  EPA's 
purview  are  aimed  expressly  at  safeguarding  tbe  nabcn's 
enviroaineDtal  health  CEPA.  1990.  Appendix  A).  Eavi- 
ronmeutal  health-based  regulatory  dedaoos  (e.g.,  the 
Nabonal  Ambient  Air  (Quality  Staixlard  for  ozooe)  af- 
fect resource  expenditures  with  respea  to  both  regula- 
tory controls  needed  for  compUaoce.  and  also  for  health 
care  costs  associated  with  exposure-related  disease, 
expenditures  which  can  total  billions  of  dollars  (OTA. 
1993,  Appendix  C).  Public  pohcy  related  to  eoviioo- 
r  mental  laws  is  based,  in  large  part,  on  scientific  evi- 
'  dence  of  a  link  between  pollutioo  sources,  luiman  ex- 
posures to  environmental  pollution,  and  human  health 
effecu  (EPA,  1990.  Appendix  A).  Sciendfic  research 
to  identify  the  potential  health  consequences  of  expo- 
sure to  pollutants  is,  therefore,  essential  for  setting  pri- 
oribes  and  making  informed  legislative  and  regulatory 
I-  decisions. 

Tbe  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  tbe  status  of 
EPA's  health  research  program.  This  repon  is  provided 
pursuant  to  repon  language  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriation  (R  R.  1 03- 1 50).  Depaiiments  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  aitd 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill,  1994. 

Turtho.  the  rnmminrr  ii  coocened  with  the  re- 
duced leveli  requested  for  health  effects  lejcatch  at 
EPAowinf  10  otfaci  new  aBiMiDedia  initiatives.  EP^ 
should  prepare  1  report,  by  February  1,  1994,  out- 
lining its  effotti  ia  tbe  beallfa  effects  reseaich  area. 
The  Agency  should  cooskJct  reprogramming  addi- 
tional funds  fat  tbcK  activities  al  tbe  time  of  sub- 
missioo  of  the  operating  plan.  New  inidanves,  foch 
as  the  Envirofunntal  Technology  Initianve,  or  odter 
multimedia  activities,  should  not  be  funded  at  the 
expense  of  other  significant  and  ongoing  programs 
al  the  AgeDcy" 


This  docnment  focuses  principally  00  EPA's  OfBce  of 
Health  Resevch  program  and  its  Health  Effects  Re- 
search Laboratory  (HERL)  which  evaluates  the  tdatioD- 
ships  between  human  exposure  internal  dose  and  health 
effects.  Research  on  factors  affecting  amhimi  coocen- 
tiMioas  and  human  exposures  is  conducted  by  EPA's 
OfBce  of  Modeling.  Ktaiitaring  Systems,  and  (Quality 
Assurance,  while  comprehensive  assessnKnt  and  evalu- 
ation of  health  and  eo  viroiusental  risks  is  conducted  by 
EPA's  Office  of  Health  and  Environmental  Assessment 


n.       Importance  of  Health  Research 
for  EPA 

Regulatory  Context 

To  safeguard  public  health  60m  tbe  adverse  conse- 
qoeoces  of  exposure  to  eavinximenta]  pollution,  the  EPA 
must  be  both  a  regulatory  aget>cy  and  a  scietxx  agency 
(Sexton  aitd  Reiter,  1989).  As  a  regulatory  agency,  EPA 
has  tbe  responsibility  for  enforcing  more  than  a  dozen 
major  environmental  laws  aixl  subsequent  amendments. 
Each  of  these  laws  contains  provisions  10  reduce,  limit 
or  eliminate  public  health  risks  resulting  from  exposure 
to  poUntioii.  As  shown  in  Table  I.  the  sources,  poQut- 
ants  and  populations  addressed  by  legislation  are  ex- 
tensive, yet  in  many  cases  little  or  no  authority  is  pro- 
vided 10  require  health  research  by  industry.  Further, 
probiems  nuy  be  multimedia  and/or  the  result  of  indi- 
vidnal  behaviors  (e.g.  indoor  air  pollution),  in  which 
cases  responsible  parties  are  not  readily  defined.  In 
addition,  innovative  or  exploratory  research  may  be  re- 
quired, yet  tbe  flexibility  required  in  such  cases  is  not 
amenable  to  the  conventional  testing  undertaken  or  sup- 
ported by  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  EPA 
coitduct  health  teseareb  to  support  regulatory  programs 
(see  EPA.  1 990,  Appendix  A).  Accordingly,  each  of  the 
major  environmental  protection  laws  contain  provisions 
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Tabto  1.  y^lnr  EPA  Ragulatory  Programs 
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Tabtol.  lta)or  EPA  R«guMocy  Programs  (ContiniMd) 


•  «a^M«« 


»!■         ■    11    < 
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aatbonzing  EPA  to  conduct  health  itseaich.  The  ^k- 
cifk  authorizing  lanpuge  u  """"«»"'»^  in  Talik  2 


Specific  health  rejtarch  oeedi  may  vary  among  the  regu- 
latory program  offices.  In  some  cases,  a  greater  pnor- 


Table  2.   Ma|or  Environnwntal  Lagislatton  AdmlrUsterad  by  th*  U.S.  Envtronmental 

Protaetion  Agancy,  Spa^flc  Authortartion  tor  EPA  to  Conduct  Haaith  Raaaarch 


Enabling 


Au0M*litng  EPA  tD  Conduct  H«Mi  RMawcii 


RMouree  ConsarvMion 
and  Racovwy  Ad  (RCRA) 


CompfBhansiva  Emnron- 
mental  Resporwa. 
Conipansation  and  Liabiirty 
Act  (CERCLA 
or  (Supef<und) 

Supeffund  Amendments 
Reauthorization  Act 


CieanAirAci(CAA) 


Sk.  aOOl  (A) 


Sac.  311(c) 


S«:.209 


TMal.Pait 
A.  103 


Safe  Orinidng  Water  Act 
(SOWA) 


Clean  Water  Act  (CWA) 


Pan  B.  Sec. 
153 


Part  E.  Sec. 
1442 


Part12S4 
Sec.  104 


Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  See.  10 
(TSCA) 


Federal  Insecticide.  Sec.  20 

Fungicide.  ar>d  Rodenticide 
ACT  (FIFRA) 


The  AitiwiaifMOf  aha*  conducL-iMMiciv  Inveeiigatiuiii. 
wuenma»ifc-.and  Mjdee  raiaiing  to  an  aOvarae  health  and  welfare 
aAacta  of  tie  lataaae  Mo  the  anviranment  ol  material  present  In  solid 


The  AiMniatrUor  may  conduct  and  euppo(l..raeeerch  with  respect  to 
tie  (Maction.  aaaaaament  and  tie  evaluaiion  o(  tie  effects  and  risit  to 
hunan  healSi  of  hazardous  siAeianoee...' 


The  pwposae  of  tiis  section  an  to  estabfish  a  comprehertsive  and 
ooonSnaiad  Fed«ral  (SARA)  program  of  rasearch...to  improve  the 
acier«ific  capabiiiy  to  atieii.  detect,  and  evaluate  the  effects  on  and 
riala  to  human  heaMh  from  hazardous  substances.* 

The  AdiiwiisUatof  la  given  broad  auttmily  to  conduct  research  relating 
to  tie  'causae,  ellacta.  extent  prevention,  and  control  of  air  pollution.* 
Special  empliaaie  should  be  i^ven  to  reeeerch  on  the  short- and  long- 
tarni  efleeis  of  air  poautants  on  pubic  heeir  and  raaaarch  10  Improve 
ow  towwiedge  of  tie  oonbtouiion  of  air  polutants  to  the  occurrence  of 
ai^arae  effects  on  healtti.  indudng,  but  not  imlted  to.  betavioral. 
physiotogical.  toxicological.  and  biochemical  effects.* 

The  Administrator  is  gh«n  autiortty  to  conduct  studies  on  tiomedical, 
or  otfier  research  and  monitoring..  Jo  ascertain  any  direct  or  indirect 
eflects  tpon  the  public  health  and  weltars  of  changes  in  the 
stratosphere,  eepedaly  ozone-* 

The  Administtator  may  conduct  rssearch-.o(  physical  and  mental 
aseaaee  end  other  kipaitmenls  of  man  restiling  dueclty  or  indirectly 
horn  oontaminanis  m  water,  or  to_improve  methods  to  identify  and 
measure  tie  healtti  effects  of  corttamlnanis  In  drinicing  water.' 

*_tie  Administrator  shall  conduct  research  on  tie  hamrfu  effects  on 
tie  haalti  and  vMlfars  of  persona  caused  by  polutants  in  water...* 

The  Administrator  is  given  authority  to  uidertatte  research  *(Srected 
toward  tie  development  of  rapid,  reSable,  and  economical  screening 
tochniquee  for  carcinogenic  mutagenic,  teratogenic,  and  ecoiogcal 
effects  of  ctiemical  substances  and  mixtures.* 

The  Administrator  shal  undertake  rBsearch...to  carry  out  tie  purposes 
oltiisAcL„' 
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Figure  1 .    Scientific  Research/Risk  Assessment/ 
Risk  Management  Relationships  and 
Information  Flow 


ity  is  placed  OD  specific  poDuuots  or  poQutBDi  mix  tiDts. 
These  vaiyiog  needs  reflect  the  different  m«ml«tr-<  and 
emphasis  of  autboiizing  language  and  its  implemeota- 
boo  by  EPA,  indicating  the  need  for  a  diverse  yet  well 
targeted  health  effects  research  program. 

The  health  research  program  at  EPA  is  positioned 
uniquely  to  provide  directly  to  EPA's  legulatoiy  pro- 
grams health  effects  ittformaiion  and  impartial  scien- 
bfic  expertise  to  ensure  more  informed  risk  assessment 
and  risk  management  decisions.  A  two-way  flow  of 
information  exists,  with  scientific  information  flowing 
inio  nsk  assessments,  and  inio  risk  management  and 


policy  dedsions  (see  Figure  1).  Simultaneoosly.  re- 
search needs  identified  is  the  lisk  assessment  and  risk 
management  steps  are  provided  through  a  feedback  loop 
to  the  research  program.  A  bidirectional  relationship 
between  scientific  research,  risk  assessment,  and  risk 
maoagement  was  identified  by  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  as  a  "„ reasonable  evolution  of  the  con- 
ventional model  [for  health  risk  assessment]  put  for- 
ward in  a  1993  repoft  by  the  National  Research  Coun- 
ciT  (OTA,  1993,  Appendix  C).  The  health  research 
program  represents  a  model  program  for  necessary  and 
effective  health  effects  information  developmeni  and 
applicabon  in  the  Federal  govemmeni. 
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Rfiifirrh  fnntritT 

The  basK  Fesearcli  issue  u  uodentandiiig  the  relattoc- 
stup  berweeo  enviroDmeDLaj  exposures  and  bonur 
beaJib  risks  This  issue  when  (nnsUied  mto  us  as- 
piesi  compoDOUs.  is  reflecied  is  the  '-—nnh  of  eveac 
leading  from  eavtroomeiual  poUuboo  to  health  effetti 
This  cascade  provides  the  ooniext  for  health  lutaith  ai 
□"A-  As  showD  by  Figure  2.  humans  c^-^mwrr  envi- 
roomesial  poQntiao  (e.g.,  through  the  air  they  breaihe 
or  the  water  ihey  drink)  which  may  result  in  access  lo 
(absorpdoo)  and  oMtaa  with  (internal  doce)  "■'"'^f' 
tissues  or  organs.   If  this  mtemal  dose  is  of  ^'Mi.-i,-.' 


tOMgaitude  and  duraQon.  it  may  produce  biologic^: 
cbMogea  which  arc  observed  as  adverse  health  eCFecc 
(e.g..  cancer,  learning  impaameoL  birth  defects)  Re- 
seareh  oo  facton  affecting  each  of  the  steps  shown  be- 
low IS  conducted  at  EPA. 

SoePce  r.nnt«.Tt 

As  a  Kie&ce  agency.  EPA  most  cany  out  relevant  and 
tmiely  research  to  easure  thai  regtilatory  and  eoforce- 
meat  decicoos  are  based  on  sound  scientific  inforau- 
tionCEPA.  1992,  Appendix  B).  A  good  summary  of  the 
need  for  a  Strang  sdeitce  program  at  EPA  was  provided 
recently  by  the  Science  Advisory  Board  (SAB) 


Figure  2.  Environmental  Health  Research  Context 


IME  BraRONUEMTAL                   UtlUIMWAWIl  HEALTH 
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Table  3  Consistent  with  these  recommendaDons 
EPA's  Health  Efleos  Research  Laboraiorw  (HE3U. )  cod- 
duels  imssion-oneniea  research  that  u  tar^eieo  lo  iden- 
QfN  and  address  the  most  unpanam  envirooiDanal  beaJtr 
mformanon  needs  facine  the  AgeDC>  Idennivuic  an: 
addressing  kcn  researcD  needs  eosiires  thai  xne  A^eoc 
ootams  reievani  scientific  mionnatim  necessarN  lo  ""^ 
tuneiv  cnQcaj  enviroiunental  health  decisKxis.  aitd  t&a: 
the  informanoo  aoauis  the  highest  vTmnfw  and  tech- 
nical standanls.  EPA's  health  lesearcfa  fugiaui  also  pro- 
vides decisioa  tuaken  with  a  cadic  of  fai^y  trained 
intramural  expens  who.  on  an  ongomg  basts,  serve  as  a 
vital  resource  to  the  Agency,  as  well  as  to  Stale,  other 
Federal  (e.g..  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Subciances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry)  and  intenuuioDal  agencies  (e.^..  the  World 
Health  Organizatkn). 


^Qura  3.   HcnL  M  PMttOfwd  St  ths  MwMcUon 
e(  BmIc  and  AppHad  RMMTch 


TabI*  3:     Flndtnga  from  Ih*  Scianc*  Adviaofy  Board 
raport  *Safaguarding  Iha  Fubva:  CradMa 
Sdane*.  Cradibia  DacWona*  (EPA,  1S«2) 


*CPA  ruidi  lb  own  strong  loano*  baia  ID 
pravids  tfw  scMncrfic  toindilion  tof  cflactoM 
dKOionnatang.  This  ■  bus  tor  ■  iwnbar  of 


EPA  dKsiona  fcvquanBy  m 
oonlnMWBMl  ■ndaflad  bioad  lacaofia 
at  loaMy  vid  Vw  «cononiy. 


EPA  cannal  ia*y  only  on  oaiar 
gowTvnani  aosnoM  to  d^^topfta 


Tha  tooMMic*  ol  Is  own  Kianca  iMaa 
slowt  EPA  to  «•  scwnoa  to  kinptotm 
rsgutatofy  objacttvsa  snd  oaiar 


Msnclion  batwwn  sdsrastt  and 

polcymaltsra  •  asaamial  tor  sciaid 
dsQSJOfvnatanQ, 

Soma  sciantific  actrvilias.  such  aa 
oontnjtsd  hunan  nposira  stutaa, 
laqun  spacal  IsdktiM  tisl  sra  bayond 
t«  capability  ol  moa)  wmanay-basad 
luearefi  ptogiama.' 


m.      Strnctiin  of  EPA's  Health  EfTects 
Research  Program 

The  mission  of  EPA's  health  research  program  is  to  pro- 
vide ciedibfe  trirtirifk'  infonnation  and  advice  in  sup- 
port of  EPA's  efforts  to  safeguard  public  health.  High 
quality,  oedibie,  mtssion-arieiued  research  is  performed 
through  the  intramnral  program  of  the  Health  Effects 
Research  Labomory  (HERL),  located  in  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  North  Carolina,  and  through  extramural 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  with  universities 
and  research  crganizatioos. 

The  HERL  research  program  is  a  balance  of  'liasic' 
and  "applied"  icsearch  (Figure  3).  More  *1)asic"  re- 
search, such  as  investigatioo  of  irui^hanitmt  of  disease 
progressioo  itsabing  from  pollutant  exposure  (e.g.,  can- 
cer, developmental  toxicity,  neurotoxicity),  is  specifi- 
cally targeted  toward  the  development  of  quantitative 
tisk  asscssiDCTt  models  to  address  Agency  risk  assess- 
ment needs  and  reduce  the  scientific  uncertainties  which 
surround  dot  process.  Development  of  new  quantita- 
tive risk  assessment  models  is  based,  for  example,  on 
hypotheses  of  poDntast  absorption,  metabolism,  distri- 
bution to  target  tissues  and  mechanisms  of  toxicity  and 
repair.  The  goal  is  to  test  these  hypotheses,  through 
generatioo  of  laboratory  data  closely  coupled  with  math- 
ematical modeling  of  study  results,  which  can  subse- 
quently be  used  to  support  development  and  evaluation 
of  biologically  based  dose-response  models  (BBDR)  and 
more  scientifically  credible  risk  assessments.    These 
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models  an  based  oo  more  icieaiific  infonnaooa  than  is 
considered  id  current  risk  assessment  procedures,  and 
(bey  represeni  the  next  genenaoo  of  risk  Hininirm 
tools  for  use  by  EPA. 

More  "appbed'  research,  such  as  invesogaooo  of  the 
health  consequences  of  exposure  to  high  pnonty  eovi- 
rotuaeotal  agents  (e.g.  ozooe  at  cancemnoads  Hound 
the  ambient  air  quality  standwd).  is  eneanai  ID  infcnned 
cost-benefit  analysis  in  support  of  legislibve  manrtatrs 
(e.g  Gean  Air  Aa  implemeaiaiion).  Whether  charac- 
terized as  basic  or  applied,  all  of  the  researefa  supported 
by  EPA  provides  fsynrial  tnfoniMlioo  and  ftiprrtite  to 
the  Agency,  aikd  demonstrates  EPA  leadership  in  iden- 
tifying, studying  and  resolving  important  enviroDmea- 
tal  health  issues. 


EPA's  Health  Effects  Research  Program  has  been  de- 
signed to  integrue  effectively  the  needs  of  diffaeat 
regulatory  progmns  with  the  scientific  cqnbililies  re* 

/prir^rftntiMinfMnhmariAMWitCTpMtioim-iHiiifMiim. 

tal  health  research.  To  ensure  the  of)tiinal  design  of  the 
program.  HBU.  worics  cloaeiy  with  refutauy  programs 
to  identify  both  short-  and  loag-teim  research  needs, 
both  programmatic  (e.g.,  ozone  pnlmonaty  effects)  and 
scientific  (e.g..  animal  (o  human  extnpotetioa  for  im- 
proved cancer  risk  assessment).  Inlenctianswidt  other 
offices  of  EPA  (e.g.,  the  Office  of  Healdi  and  Enviroo- 
mental  Assessment,  the  Atmocpheric  Research  and  Ex- 
posure Assessment  Labontoty,  the  Air  and  Energy  En- 
gineering  Research  Laboratory)  and  federal  organiza- 
tions (e.g.,  the  National  Iitstitute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  the  National  Center  for  Toxkoiogical 
Research)  ensure  research  ooordiiiatiaa  and  balancr 
HERL's  effort  to  balance  expertise  with  prttgramiDalic 
needs  b  depicted  graphically  in  Figure  4. 

To  accomplish  its  research  miwioB.  HERL  has  stroc- 
tureditselfaloogdiscipliiury  lines.  Research  Divisioos 
iitclude  Neurotoxicology,  Developmental  Ibxioology, 
Genetic  Toxicology.  Environmental  Toxicology 
(immunotoxicology.  jjtKrwnmtt^inwirA^  pnlmnraiy  toxi- 
cology) and  Human  Studies  (clinical  and  epidemiologi- 
cal). The  specific  missions  and  researdi  focus  for  eadi 
Research  Division  are  identified  in  l^bie  4  and  Appen- 
dix G.  Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  diese  divisions 
are  presented  in  Secbon  IV  of  this  document 


HERL  Operatjonal  Principlw 

The  following  is  a  set  of  operational  principles  that  is 
central  to  the  scieatific  directioo  and  management  of 
HERL: 

1.  HERL  operates  as  a  single,  coordinated  entity  fo- 
cused on  (he  aotl  important  health  research  needs 
being  EPA.  TUs  entails  a  duee  pronged  apprt>ach 
Itkat  leverages  studies  in  animals  (toxicology)  widi 
studies  in  human  vohmteen  (clinical  stu(hes)  and 
in  environmentally-exposed  populations  (qridemi- 
ology).  ICgb-risk  eaviroomeotal  health  problems 
(e.g.  Los  Angeles-type  ozone  exposures)  can  then 
be  addressed  by  applying  all  three  approaches  in 
aa  integrated  nuilti^sciplinaiy  maiuia. 

2.  HERL  is  '■"'imiittJKi  10  scientific  exceOenoe  in  ex- 
ecution of  integrated,  missian-ofiented  health  re- 
seardi  that  contiibates  directly  to  mote  informed 
decisions  about  proiectioa  of  human  health.  HERL 
employs  a  mnltidisciplinaty  research  program  to 
improve  the  scientific  basis  for  health  risk  assess- 
oaeaL  Scientific  excellence  is  ensured  by  HERL's 
Division  Directors,  each  of  whom  is  an  intemadon- 
ally  lecognized  expert  and  scientific  leader  in  the 
disciplinary  field  of  their  Division. 

3.  HERL  research  is  credible  attd  relevant  to  the  the- 
matic structure  used  by  EPA  to  coordinate  research 
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across  the  OfSct  of  Resescb  ud  DevelofanBaL 
Examples  of  HERL's  saennfic  prognms.  lod  the 
relaaonship  to  EPA's  nmor  tfaemes  ve  shown  in 
Table  5  A  nmunary  of  HERL's  major  laeacfc 
projects  for  FY94  is  sbowv  io  Table  6. 

HERL  works  coopennvely  with  individual  ttfo- 
Utory  ofificet  to  impUnxim  ■  responsive  and  rel- 


evant Imbfa  research  ptogram.  Fusion  of  regtiii- 
Kxy  progmn  needs  with  the  nmhidiscipiinary  ex 
penise  repreMnied  by  the  HERL  tcwatific  staff  i< 
fostered  by  maou  masagemeai.  To  effecDver- 
manage  the  program.  HERL  has  recruited  Assoc- 
ate  Directors  as  high  level  piu^aiii  managers  wiic 
serve  as  liaison  between  each  regulatory  piutuaii, 
■id  the  labontory.  HERL's  research  programs  are 


Tabte4: 


ofHERLDMstons 


omsiON 


RESEAMH 


RESEARCH  FOCUS 


Davatopmantal  Texieetogy     Study 

impainnant  of 
cono9N9  and 


Envtranmanial  Toaleelogy     Chaiaelartca 

(doa*)lntiabodr. 

ofQan  lOBOci^  lor  piAnonaiy, 

invnunolo^Ct 


Ganatie  Toxicology 


*  Raduoad  fartily 
to       *  EartytaiB  ptegnancy  loas 

haMhy    *  MaHorwalions 

*  Low  birth  waightAgrowth  retardation 

*  Poamatal  dysfunctions 


*  Plwrmaootdnadea  and  biomartcars 
PiAiMMfy  dteoidars  (a^  asttvna, 
•»«pHyaawa) 
■rarunn^c  ovuncaonr 
t  Io  Inlacaon 


*  Oavaiop  mechanisticaly-basad  dose 
CMponaa  modals  for  charracal 


Human  Studiaa 


ihaii 

hwnan  pcpUtfon*  i 

human  riaki 


EvaluHaNanan 


loidorioimpraw*   *  Qpialep  Momartws  d  dose  and 


dak  In 


(( 
(apidamiologi^ 


Naurotoileetogy 


Study  o<an»iwnmanlaayinduwd 
altarationa  in  fw  stnjdura  and  kncSon 
of  Iha  adiA  and  dovaicgaig  narvous 
system 


*  0*v«iop  methods  to  study  mutti- 
laeior.  muM-aiaga  prooassM  o( 
eaiGinoganaaia 

*  Cwtfopufenonaiy 

*  hnmunotogic  (a.g..  asthma) 
Naufooansvttf 

*  Biomafltara 

*  Canoar 

*  Doetmaliy 

*  ABaratiens  in  sansatlon  and 
parcapOon 

Advwsa  affects  on  teaming  and 


L 


Dafidls  in  nauromuscUaf  movement 
and  coordination 
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•  dynamic  result  of  the  interplay  between  the  sci- 
ennfic  expcrose  resident  m  the  Divisions,  and  dx 
prDgrammaiK  knowledge  of  die  Assooaie  Direc 
tors.  Assoctaie  Directon  easare  die  delivery  anc 
communicatioD  of  relevini  Kieaofic  products  to  die 
regulatory  prognm  oCBces 


rv.      CootribationsofEPA's 
Health  Research  Program 

A  unmbcT  of  the  uniqne  features  of  EPA'i  health  re- 
search program  have  been  described.  An  especiaU> 
significant  feature  is  the  mtenhscipliaary  oneatatioo  of 


TabtoS: 


or  HERL'a  SdanWIe  Programa 


EPATIwma 


HERL  Sctenltfic  Pfogrwn 


Global  CtianB*       Strauphaiic  Ozena  OapMion 


AUPoOulion 


Ciilana  PolulMla 


AirTi 


Drinking  Watar 
Contamination 


Human  Haalttt 
RIak 


Pohjtanti  kom  Motor  VaMdM 


Indoor  Air  Polution 


DrMdng  Water  Contaminalian 


HaalTiEflacti 


Risk  Assessinent  Meltx)da 


■  liV-S  hduoad  Imwunoi^jpraaalon  and  suKaptbAy 

to  Meaioua 


•  Expoaufa-fMpona*  tor  ozona  and  particulatas 

■  Partida  typaa  vt  moibidtty  and  tnortalily 

■  Impact  on  aanaitiv*  aubfiopulatnna 

•  Pi*nonaiy  kadctty  ol  air  toxica 

-  Btomadcara^potancy  tor  carcinoganic  mixluras 

-  Malhanot-lnduoad  birth  delacts:  axposur^tasponsa 

-  MattianoMnduc«d  biiin  defects:  mechanistic  modats 

■  Signa/symptoms  vs  disaase  for  irxjoor  contaminants 

■  Sanaitiv*  tubpopUationa  (e.g.  MCS.  asthmatics) 


'  Ktondfication  of  key  cfiemical/microt>ial  contaminanls 

■  Effect*  of  dKinlection  byproducts 

'  Health  risks  from  different  treatment  technotogies 


-  Owvetopmant  of  epidemiotogic  methods  and  data  to 
Improv  riafc  iiiaiimart 

•  Oevetopmeni/vaBdation  of  human  axposurWeflacts 
btomarkara 

•  Toxicity  data  on  high  priority  chemicals 

-  BiotogicaOy  cffectiva  doees  of  important  chemicals 
(toxica/pesticides)  at  taiget  tissue 

•  Ptiarmacoldnetic  parameters  lor  selected  chemicals 

-  Ptrysidogically-based  pharmacokinetic  models 

-  Mechanisms  of  toxicity  to  support  t>iologicaty-based 
doa^responsa  nwdets 

-  Intra/inter-speciea  vahabiGty 

•  Exposure  scar^arios  v*  toxic  effect 

-  MettK>ds/rT>odels  to  identify/characterize  toxicity 

-  Models  to  predict  structure/actftTfy  relationships 
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the  research  pro^mn.  Given  sufRcieatexpocure.  mam  gram  inrhirirt txpers  in  the  in«jnrgiv»mnn^»iijii  h^»irt> 
if  tKX  aU  eoviroaineotai  poUutaots  can  produce  •  iDuto-  «4i«/-ipin.^  mfiwtmp  ngiimtfi^><TTy  ptiimnnnrv  tnw,r. 
tiKle  of  beaJtb  effects,  rangug  frotn  lubtk  changes  u  ity,  developmeatai  toucity.  reproductive  toxicity,  can- 
enzyme  biochemistry  to  poss  neurologicaj  damage  ot  cei.  geneQc  iDzicin .  immimoioucology  and  phanna- 
bmh  defects.  As  noted  earlier.  HERL's  lesearcb  pro-  '•"*r^~'*~-t    To^exber.  these  expens  study  the  Truwplac 

TabtoS.  MaH>r  HERL  Efforts  in  FV»4 


EPAProgrwn  Isaua 

Macawy  and  patfiooanicMy 

Btotachnology 

immMmpMCBioQy 

Stratocpfwric  Ozon* 

Hunan  tmmMW^raMion  Mucad  by  Incraaaad  UV-8  iMtatian 

Deptotion 

IrwnwtoauppfMaion  by  UV-8  and  Maciious  itiaaaai 

Air  Tones 

Cancer  allacla  oi  hazMdoua  air  pefenarai 

Respiratory  aMacti  of  hazaixtoua  air  poUania 

HeaMh  afiactt  of  wban  air  toxics 

Cttena  Air  Polutartt 

Oxone  -dMcai  and  epidamtoiogy  sludsa  in  fvjmana 

Ozone -animaf8k«Saa 

PMlMid  Mraaak  -  cMcal  skjtiaa  in  humm 

PMUkU  aMoaoti  •  animtf  atodas 

Pdutanta  from  Motor 

VaMdM 

IrHtoorAirPoeutian 

VOC  haaWt  eHacii  and  MCS 

^IL  iiJtitil<  ntirmattefM 

DfMongWatarPolutian 
and  Dterroction 

Cmiow  bicMsnys  ol  Mtodsd  poiulwtt 

OwslupfiiaiM  ksdoology 

NMjrolQxic  allMli 

PhwmMoldrwici  ol  OBPt  and  mMlB 

EpnsfTMoiooy  01  cnsfracwB  ttnd  wwiiotoM 

BiorwTwdiation 

01  ipflB  -  g«wal  hMHh  •ffKti 

Protocol  (lovolDp''MrM  lor  •vKktftton  of  byproduct  toodcity 

CroM-Cuttino  HaaRh 

^MJVilHUHjyy  IMJIIWIK^S  UVVVHJ^IVni 

EHecttltauaa 

HoiMi  of  pMiddo  appiCBioiB 

Mocfittnlofiw  of  nourelDadoIfy 

RapreductM  and  dnwtopmanM  loridly 

NounMoodcity  wtrapolslton 

Conoof  oxtniioitfon 

EnvtoonmonM  iMtors  in  nourodogonorsttvo  cfisMsot 

Health  Risk  AssMsmcnl 

ffiyaioiuyi  aay  naien  prianTianjaaieec  modeta 

Methods 

Btekigicjly-baaed  dose  raiponae  models 

Dfaan  raaiaatimart  raseafch 

Environmental  Raview 

■1  Ww  MnB  ■■  VNv  1 IW imJULHf  II0IIHJUB 

o(  Took  Chemicaii 

Moleeular  modeing 

Repredudiye  and  devetopmental  test  methods 

Evaluation  of  re(>n>ducljva  and  devetopmental  health  data 

Interpretation  of  invnunotoxcrly  Oaa 
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and  coosequeoces  of  poUutam  exposures  m  n  unegmed 
piognm.  enabling  better  development  and  coosobda- 
ooo  of  infonnaoon  and  more  efficieni  expendimre  of 
resources 

To  illustrau  some  unique  contribiiDons  by  HERL  divi- 
sions  to  EPA  leguiaiory  programs.  ■  few  examples  are 
belpful  (these  coosatnte  but  a  tncaoo  of  the  icKarcfa 
and  imponance  of  these  prognms): 

Hnman  Stadia  DivkioB  -  Cbnica]  studies  involv- 
ing carefully  controlled  exposure  of  human  vohm- 
leets  have  provided  the  scientific  ccnentone  for 
the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  for 
ozooe.  Elevated  ozone  exposures  is  arguably  the 
most  critical  air  quality  problem  facing  the  nation, 
with  tens  of  milliofis  of  Americans  exposed  at  lev- 
eb  above  the  standard,  and  biUioos  of  dollars  of 
compliance  and  health  care  costs  affected  by  ambi- 
ent ozooe  concentrations. 

Developmental  Tozkology  Divisioa  -  Registratioo 
of  pesticides  binges  in  many  cases  on  coitcetns  for 
adverse  developmental  effects  of  pollutant  expo- 
sures. The  C3ienio£E^Kavlock  test  for  developmen- 
tal toxicity,  developed  at  HERL,  is  the  intenatioaal 
scientific  standard  for  screening  for  developniental 
toxicity. 

EavirtHunental  Toxicology  DMsioo  -  Significant 
concern  by  Congress,  industry  and  the  public 
steouned  from  reports  of  health  effects  from  expo- 
sure to  emissioos  of  chemicals  frcRn  new  carpets. 
HERL  studies  in  1993  were  instrumental  in  evalu- 
ating the  potential  toxicity  of  carpet  emissions,  and 
these  data  were  pivotal  in  recent  Congressiooal 
bearings. 

Gettctk  Ibxicology  Divisioa  •  Concen  about  the 
multitude  of  chemicals  to  which  Americaiu  are 
exposed  in  urban  environments  led  Congress  to 
enact  le^slatioo  requiring  evaluation  and  action  to 
address  the  "urban  air  toxics'*  problem.  Central  to 
the  evaluabon  of  the  cancer  risks  from  chemical 
mixtures  is  the  Comparative  Potency  Approach 
developed  at  HERL.  which  integrates  data  from 


epidemiological  studies  in  humans  and  toxicology 

studies  m  «nim«l« 

Ncnrotoxkolocy  DirisioD  -  Under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Cootrol  Act.  udustry  must  supply  some 
health  effects  data  pnor  to  manufacture  or  new  use 
of  rhrmiralt.  The  required  testing  nvMi/Vi  a  bat- 
tery of  nenotoxjcity  tests  which  were  developed  ai 
HERL  This  battery  is  the  international  scientific 
standard  for  neoraoxicity  testing. 

In  addidoD  to  these  seWtrd  contribntioos,  several  pro- 
gnms  have  significant  national  and  iniemational  stat- 
ure. The  mtramural  program  in  neurotoxicology,  for 
example,  was  highHghtwl  in  a  report  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (1990,  Appendix  F).  Address- 
ing research  questions  ranging  from  molecular  neuro- 
chemistry  through  behavioral  studies  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals and  humans,  the  scientific  quality,  orientatioD  and 
effectiveness  of  this  program  make  it  the  premier  pro- 
gram in  envirxwmental  neurotoxicology  in  the  nation 
(Nelson,  et  aL.  1988). 

Research  on  the  pulmonary  toxicology  of  air  pollutants 
is  condwftfd  both  in  bnman  volunteers  (in  the  Human 
Studies  Division)  atid  in  laboratory  animals  (is  the  En- 
vironmental Toxicology  Division).  Together,  these  co- 
ordinaied  programs  present  a  unique  capability  to  sudy 
under  carefuUy  controlled  conditions  the  dosimetry  and 
effects  of  pollutants  to  which  millions  of  humans  are 
exposed  routinely.  The  programs  provide  a  national 
resource  which  enables  extrapolation  of  hazard  and 
dose-respoDse  data  from  laboratory  animals  to  humans, 
and  from  in  vitro  to  in  vivo  systems,  providing  a  scien- 
tific foundation  for  developing  biolo^caDy  based  dose- 
le^xjnse  models.  Such  research  apprtxaches  were  re- 
cently endorsed  by  Hie  report  "Science  and  Judgment 
in  Risk  Assetsment:  Recommendations  of  the  NAS/ 
NRC  (NRC  1994.  Appendix  E). 

Premier  programs  in  other  areas,  including  pbarmaco- 
kiaetics,  developmental  toxiodogy,  and  cancer  research 
are  actively  contributing  new  data,  methods  and  mod- 
els to  support  Agency  programs.  The  importance  of 
these  research  areas  has  been  recognized  by  the  scien- 
tific community  and  is  highly  relevant  to  the  Agency's 
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misnoD  In  idditioo.  Ibe  producDvuy  of  the  piogiiUj 
IS  extranely  high,  u  demoostraied  by  the  ■■'''»>'*'  o* 
peer-reviewed  pnblicaQoos  and  book  cta«pien  (tbowt 
m  Figure  S).  coapled  wnh  other  soeadfic  ialbniiaaot 
exchange  such  as  pfeseataooos  and  abstracts  (averag 
uig  over  325  per  year  over  (he  last  6  years).  The  sciex>- 
nfic  quality,  the  missioD  onematxio.  and  the  effective- 
ness of  EPA's  health  leseaich  piintiaui  have  bees  at- 
tested to  by  the  Office  of  Technology  AsfessuKot  «7IA. 
1993.  Appendix  Q. 


FlguraS.   HERLI 


CtiairtMa«i 


Unitiue  also  to  HERL  it  the  capability  to  respond  efiiec- 
tively  to  emerging  issues  in  enviroomental  heahfa.  Ex- 
amples of  emerging  issues  that  the  health  ptogtam  has 
begun  to  pursue  include: 

Pcstidde  eipuaurta  to  inbnto  and  cUIdrca  -  a 

tecent  tepon  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
nndencoted  ctnoeni  that  beattfa  tiskt  from  poDitf- 
ant  exposures  to  infants  aitd  children  are  inad- 
equately undentood.  AsigniScantamomtcfheallh 
lesearcfa  needs  to  be  conducted  to  adequately  char- 
acterize the  unique  susceptibility  of  this  rabpopo- 
latioa 

Attemativt  motor  vdiidc  fneb  and  fiid  add- 
tives  -  methanol  has  been  proposed  as  an  alterna- 
tive fuel  for  motor  vehicles  lo  help  reduce  ozone  in 
urban  areas.  Health  effects  data  generated  in  labo- 
ratory studies  at  HERL  has  ideotiried  developmen- 


tal toxicity  at  coDcentraaoti  levels  similar  to  those 
potentially  encooniered  in  the  human  popalatioc. 
HERL  is  now  conducting  research  to  develop  i. 
quantitaove  doae-tesponse  model  based  od  unde: 
«"~*"E  the  mechanism  by  which  this  toxic  effec. 
IS  produced.  Similady.  methyl  ternary  boryl  ethe: 
(MTBE)  has  been  added  to  produce  oxygenatec 

gftnlatr  ni  n«rier  to  mrfaicf.  rartvii)  nymftrytf  Ifuf  I5 

thiougfaout  dr  rmwrry.  Recent  clinical  studies  wen 
'^'"f-^  and  executed  in  a  short  time  period,  te- 
tjmMHing  to  health  concerns  raised  in  Alaslbi  re- 
garding the  cooseqneaces  of  MIBE  exposures  ia 


FMiQ  Borbiditjr  and  mortality  •  Epidemiologi- 
cal studies  have  implicated  inhalable  particulate 
matter  (FMjg)  as  assoriatrd  with  increased  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  in  the  United  States.  Efforts 
are  tnderray  in  HERL  to  expand  the  particulate 
matter  lesearcfa  to  better  understand  dose-response 
relationships  and  support  evaluation  of  the  PM 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard. 

Multiple  fhrmiml  aensitivily  -  Some  individuals 
appear  exquisitely  sensitive  to  very  low  levels  of 
ptdlutaat  exporares,  often  after  a  high  initial  expo- 
sure. This  pbenomeiu  is  not  weD  understood  and 
may  have  both  direct  biological  and  psychological 
dimensions.  HERL  has  begun  to  smdy  this  pbe- 


iKXBenoa  in  sensitive  subpopulations  to  better  char- 
acterize the  biological  aspects  of  the  response. 

Cheaucil  vcrsBS  microbial  risks  -  Water  treatmea 
tednK^ogies  invtdve  trade-offs  between  the  fonna- 
tioo  of  nndesiiable  byproducts  (potential  carcino- 
gens) ia  cfaemicaQy-tmted  water  and  efficiency  of 
microfaial  (fisinfection.  HERL  is  studying  the  bealtfa 
effects  of  disinfection  byproducts  to  support  regn- 
lation  of  theae  compounds. 

As  suggested  by  this  (fivetsity  of  cases,  HERL  has  the 
scientific  expertise  to  address  iffiponant  emerging  health 
issues  facing  the  Agency.  Moreover.  HERL  has  dili- 
gently anrmptrd  to  balance  responsiveness  to  immedi- 
ate and  emerging  Agency  needs,  and  k>oger-iem  re- 
search to  improve  the  scientific  basis  for  risk  assess- 
ment and  standard  setting. 
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In  addressing  its  dual  missKJos  of  providmg  higb  quai- 
irv  credible  researcb  fiDdings.  and  providing  scientific 
leadership  and  advice,  tfae  EPA  Health  Effects  Researcr 
Laboratory  has  made  sigmficant  coothbutions  over  uk 
last  few  years  These  coombutioos  are  sumnianzec 
belou 


Higb  qaaHty  cndibte  reaearcb  -  HERL  research  is 
designed  to  resalt  in  more  informed  risk  assessmeni 
nsk  management  decisions  for  the  Agency.  HERL  en- 
sures tfae  quality  of  its  research  products  through  rigor- 
ous appiicatxia  of  the  peer  review  process.  Fordescnp- 
nve  put  puses.  HERL  categorizes  its  research  into  stud- 


TaM*  7.  Raaawctf  Conlrlbullona 


niinirh                                   Typ*all>ieduei 
Cmmgon 

E»mpMa) 

UMhodi       Mwnsbonal  acianliic  Mandafd  tor  tMtfh  iHaAitMliio 

■  Namondiy  Banaiy 

■  Oamon/Kavtocfc  KTMn  tor 
dawatopnwntal  toncity 

Agancy  WMidart  tor  ipwaiic  appfcliona 

acr^arwig  mcrobiai  pasticidaa 
(RFRA.  Subpan  M). 

AcVMty  inter  davatopnwm 

'  fcnmunotoxieetogy  lo—ning  lasa 

*  Mala  raproductlva  kfidion  lenanlng 

*  Obiadtv*  iMt*  tor  indoor  air 

Hedata         Mat«maacal  doonMy  nxxMa  lo  p>*dcl  llaaua  doaa  troni 

m    ■   HI    ■          1   •         1-         ■■.■■■       ftM   nj^rffcil  t^  .L'Mi^  ■!  fB4A  «W   ■liai^B 

Ossna  doaimaliy 

DfMdnQ  walar  dtttfwaction  byproducts 
( bramodcNoromaihana) 

■hiGhanlarflwtiody 

*  Ananic  (pravalarM  contaminar*) 

*  Maftanol  (proposwl  altemaiiM  fuaO 

Blotogicaly-baawl  doaaraaponM  modak.  id  pmtei 
ralaiionan^  bMwMn  doaa  of  a  tcadc  agar*  attaigat  ana  and 

biotogical  iMponaa 

'  nadn 

Han  iJi  ^  ■  ^1    -* ^-^,^1—^ 

ownnvnooav  tnofMrn 

*  to  raptoe*  NOAEIAOAEL  niodali 
ewranOy  load  in  noncanear  (isl( 

DfliB             Cofnsmow  o4  oMtMi  ftffibitni  MT  stMidwai 

*Onna 

*Si«urOtoxida 

Mhjtno*  dirsctfy  pMlicidt  rtgiMrallon  dsciiiofw 

MknwM) 

■  OInocap 

*   Ml  II  iiiwii  i 

Dwrnyi 

Slruc&«WKtMly  VMlytM.  to  MiMno*  tfnctfy 

*  AiodyM 

•  Acrytotaa 

ATSOn-UanMad  datt  rwada 

•  Ma0iylana  Chlorida  (namtumidty) 

Data  lor  setting  Maximufn  Contaminant  L«v*l  Goals  tor 
dnnlung  waisr  dismlecDon  byproducts 

'  BromodichlorDmethana 
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les  desgned  lo  deveiop  [TlBlhftril  studies  '*""C^'^  tc 
develop  models  for  uDdersumding  ud  ptwtKTing  loi- 
icity.  and  <<»'»  specific  to  selected  regulatory  ptobiem! 
Enamples  of  peer-nviewea  reseaicb  products  ve  staown 
10  Table  ~ 

Soentific  keadenhip/advk*  -  As  scietuific  leaden  ie 
enviroomeDiaJ  toucotogv  and  health  research.  HERL 
leixls  Its  expemse  to  activioes  for  EPA  and  the  saeth 
ofic  comnumity  at  large.  These  acovmes  mdnde  at 
^hfirthm  and  review  of  Agcacy  dririiBrnn.  as  well  as 
key  scieatific  penooitel  m  ngnififiw'  QOBBflBi-MKl 
lYpA^hnps  Some  examples  of  HERL  leadetship  mz 
summarized  io  Table  8. 


fSympoga/Worfcshoos-PartofprovidiitfS 
ership  is  organizing  and  participating  in  key  wctbbfopi 
and  symposia.  HERL  scientists  puticiftaie  in  dozeiis 
of  symposia  and  workshops  annually.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral key  wottsbops  were  organized  by  HERL  for  pv- 
poses  of  cteating  a  focus  on  key  scientiiic  issaes.  Re- 
cent examples  include  the  Annual  HERL  symimiiiiu 
on  Quantitative  Risk  Assessment,  a  HERL/ILSI  wotk- 
shop  on  "Reproductive  Effects  of  Disinfectant 
Byproducts",  a  HERL  workshop  oo  the  "Itole  of  Hu- 
man Tissue  Monitoring  and  Specimen  Banking  in  Risk 
Assessment",  and  peer  review  workshopc  to  evaliiaie 
studies  on  potential  toxicity  of  carpet  emitiiom 


V.       Budget  InformatioD 

7U>les  9  and  10  represent  budget  allocations  for  healdi 
icjfcatcb  over  the  past  three  fiscal  yean.  These  fignes 
are  real  dollars,  madinsied  for  inflatioD.  Table  9  cat- 
cgonzes  die  budget  by  Agency  pi  ogi  am  demeiiL  Over 
this  three  year  penod.  Congressional  initiabves  have 
mnliBd  m  uhj eases  for  research  in  the  area  of  pesD- 
ode*  and  tone  mJ  wm  rt  However,  lesuuices  allo- 
caied  far  SBfierfBBdL  air  and  dnnking  water  research  have 
expenenced  ledDcuoDs.  and  fimding  for  liralili  icfcf  an  h 
in  ssfipon  of  the  Agency's  hazardous  waste  program 
hKCODchided.  Congress,  bowevcx.  has  increased  fund- 
ing far  mining  nd  beafah-relaied  research  at  ATSDR 
and  NIEHS,  which  adds  to  the  scientific  knowledge  base 
on  the  heahfa  consequences  of  poflutant  exposure.  Table 
10  diows  the  impaa  of  budget  changes  on  the  Ageitcy's 
health  reseaich  program  by  scientific  discipline.  These 
figiMcs  show  vednotiaos  in  the  clinicaL  epidemiologi- 
cal, genetictcxicoiogy  aikd  pharmacokinetics  research 
programs. 


VL     Sammary  and  Condasions 

This  report  is  provided  pursuant  to  RR.  lOS-lSO.  which 
requested  EPA  to  outline  its  efforts  in  the  health  effects 
lesiearch  area.  Heattfa  research  provides  the  scientific 
bnsb  for  regnlatocy  actions  affecting  aU  Americans. 
Health  reseaRfa  is  necessary,  but  iMt  sufficient,  for  mak- 
ing efficient  regnlatotydedsioos.  Regulatory  decisions 


TabtoS.  Exan^iM  of  »«RL  LaadwaMp 

Landanhlp 
Catagwy 

lypa  of  Product 

Eiamplw 

Aulhonhip  and 
Ravis* 

(Fnri  anchor  dra«) 

• 
• 
• 

NsMOtoMKwy 
Da»ulepmantal  tadcity 
RapndudiM  loxicily 

TSCA/FIFRA  iMling  gudainat 

• 
• 
• 

NBuratOBuOly 
Hul^anidly 

Risk  asMMfnama 

• 

Dioodn 

TSCA  lest  rules 

m 

fuel  artd  fuel  additwes 
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balance  legislaDve  mindair.s.  ecooomic  issues,  techno- 
lopcai  considenmoos.  and  mfonnatioa  od  euvnomucp- 
lal  and  pubbc  bealtfa  nsks.  among  other  factors.  Healih 
coDcerns.  bowever.  dominate  the  pubUc's  ageada.  The 
scienoiic  comminury  recognizes  the  need  for  mrrmvyl 
envuonmenial  health  research,  as  evxtroced  by  receni 
reports  from  the  EPA  Science  Advisork  Board,  the  0»- 
gressionaJ  Ofiice  of  Technology  AssessmenL  the  Na- 
nooal  Research  Council,  and  others 


Health  research  cnticaUy  important  to  EPA's  missioa  is 
perfonned  at  EPA's  Health  Effects  Research  Laboi»- 


tory  As  a  missioo-onenied  lesearch  prognm.  the  HERL 
program  focuses  on  both  the  immediate  needs  of  regu- 
latory programs,  and  oo  the  cross-cutnng  needs  for  an 
improved  soestific  basis  for  health  nsk  assessment  As 
a  scieDce  argmizatxn.  HERL  provides  leadership,  both 
nanooaily  and  miemanonally.  in  condnctmg  targeted 
research  Through  a  balaiKX  of  "basic"  and  "appUed" 
research,  a  cammitment  to  scientific  exceUence.  and  a 
coordinated  multidisciplinary  approach.  HBU.  provides 
credible  sae&ofic  informatioD  and  advice  m  support  of 
EPA's  efforts  to  safeguard  public  health.  Tbe  excellent 
record  of  leseaidi  anicles  published  is  peer-reviewed 


TabI*  ».  HERL  MO  BudgM  Trwids  ($K)  by  Program  BMMnt 


IMi 

FTK 

fm 

Fr»4 

Ait 

12.200.2 

12351.4 

11J3V1 

OMdngWatw 

2J00.4 

1.782.9 

2.1015 

Hazwnoua  WaH* 

347.9 

411.2 

0.0 

CMSofla 

MJO 

80.0 

795 

Bionnwdkalion 

173J 

0.0 

0.0 

PMUcfelM 

2.0283 

2.733.4 

2J76J 

Mum  Madia  (HIMRAO*<«) 

4.536.7 

4.7165 

4.524.3 

Dkain 

568.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Toobca 

4.062.8 

5.0035 

5.043.7 

SF/Oaan 

348.0 

2S4J 

250.0 

Supwiund 

1J65.7 

1.000.0 

0.0 

SF/Bocyttwm 

?»>6 

460.0 

460.0 

TOTAL 

29.961.8 

29592.6 

26.965.8 

Tabto  10.  HERL  R&D  Biidga«  Comparison  ($K)  by  SdMrtifle  Dlsclpllno 


Diadpana 

Fr9a 

Fm 

mt 

CMcal 

6.424.3 

5J86.9 

5.019.4 

D«v««opnr>emal  Tcodcoiody 

3.476.4 

3511.1 

3.754J 

3J09A 

4.06&J) 

3.7825 

LpawniotoQy 

Ganatie  Toxiootogy 

6535  3 

6.7675 

4.620.5 

Irnmuvittxioolagy 

956.1 

8675 

1.058.9 

3.000J 

3.4165 

3599.0 

PhamtacsUnaaca 

3558.0 

2.4555 

2.6695 

Putnxjnary  Toxiookigy 

2.609.0 

3.121.5 

2.761.7 

TOTALS 

29  9618 

29592.6 

26.965.8 
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scientific  joonuls  anests  to  the  productivuy  of  the  pro-  lo  pumie  include:  Pesticide  exposures  to  infants  and 

gram  cliildiea.  alternative  motor  vehicle  fuels  and  fuel  addi- 

T^  quahtv  of  HERL's  «e«ch  staff  has  ««ved  in-  "^^  ^^0  "«rbid,ty  «k1  mcnabty  multiple  chem.- 

tem.Do«al«cognitKXL  HERL's  co«nb«Do.«  eaeod  «» •"-^vTty.  and  reUnveruks  of  chemical  vs.  micr^ 

i_     ,      , '~~  .    _.    .        .      . _,       .  bial  contammaats  in  dnnkinc  water. 

fromdevelocmieatof  methods,  to  devdopmeat  of  mod-  " 

els  for  understandmg  and  predictmg  toxjoty.  to  aoqu-  The  needs  for  health  research  ate  likely  to  grow  in  the 

siooD  ot  specific  dau  to  address  selected  tegulaiorv  famrc.  As  regulatory  costs  expand,  as  our  awareness  of 

problems   HERL  has  provided  unique  caonifaatiatis  to  rmt-r^m^  health  issues  mcieases.  as  legislatures  and  the 

gAr^ulaioty  programs  in  the  saeatJficaeasinrhwWI  pobbc  demand  more  to  be  done  with  less,  we  are  faced 

in  its  five  itstaiUi  drvisioas:  human  studies,  deveiop-  with  an  unprecedented  cfaaUeage.  To  meet  this  chal- 

mental  toxicology,  eaviraameatal  toxicology,  genebc  leage,  EPA  has  formulated  and  implemented  an  inte- 

toxicology  and  neurotoxicology.   HBtL's  inmmonl  grated  health  research  program  with  sufficient  breadth 

focus  and  matrix  orgaaizatioa  tnake  paasiUe  a  timely  and  depth  to  enable  iaterdisdplinary  attacks  on  major 

lespoose  to  emerging  issues  in  enviroomeatal  health,  wjcwch  proUems,  with  a  ttmegic  approach  that  bal- 

Recent  examples  of  emerging  issues  HERL  has  begun  otces  the  needs  of  the  Agency. 
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UNTTEO  STATES  ENVIRONUENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WASHINQTON.  DC    20460 


April  29 ,  1994 

omcece-nmuMmmwnn 
EPA-SAB-RSAC-LTR-94-008  ^^wbortwmb 

Honorable  Carol  M.  Browner 

Administrator 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

401  M  Street.  S.W. 

Washington,  DC  20460 

Subject:  Review  of  the  FY  1995  Presidential  Budget  Request  for  the  Office  of  Research  and 

Development 

Dear  Ms.  Browner: 

The  Budget  Review  Subcommittee  of  the  Research  Strategies  Advisory  Coimnittee  (RSAQ 
met  on  April  8. 1994  to  review  the  FY  1995  Presidential  Budget  Request  for  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Development  activities  within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  This  review  was  con- 
ducted to  provide  the  Agency  and  Congress  with  insights  on  the  adequacy  of  the  budget  lo  cany  out 
a  research  program,  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Agency  and  the  Nation  and  of  high  scientific 
quality. 

The  Subcommittee's  approach  included  a)  a  broad  review  of  the  total  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  related  budget  and  b)  a  more  detailed  review  of  four  specific  activities:  the  Eco- 
sy.<(tem  Protection  initiative,  the  Environmental  Technology  Imtiative,and  the  Human  Health  Rislc 
Assessment  Methods  and  Criteria  Air  Pollutant  Issues. 

The  review  was  carried  out  using  background  materials  provided  by  the  Agency,  as  well  as 
materials  specifically  requested  by  the  Coitmiittee,  supplemented  by  briefings  from  Agency  senior 
managers. 

Major  Findings  and  Recommendations 

1 .         The  Agency's  research  and  development  budget  for  1995  represents  an  increase  of  $37.9M 
{$570.6M  compared  to  $532.7M  for  1994)  and  a  reduction  of  33  work  years  (1830  work  years 
compared  to  1865  work  years  in  1994).  However,  it  is  the  Subcomminee's  understanding  that  265 
Federal  workyears  will  be  allocated  to  research  and  dcvclopmenl  activities  a.";  a  result  of  the  conver- 
sion of  contract  dollars  to  Federal  workyears  propo«d  as  pan  of  the  Agency's  Contract  Reform 
Initiative. 

We  ^e  pleased  to  note  the  increased  fundir.g  in  1995  for  research  and  development  activities. 

»^^     ffcyOta.'HKrtciitit  i 
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However,  the  Inid^i  docf.  no:  indicate  this  change  nor  the  funds  thai  might  be  aitend  lo  reflect  the 
cniingiDg  personnel  struccure   The  luiure  of  tne  Agency's  budget  submission  makes  it  difTicult  tc 
asi^ess  the  adequacy  of  the  research  and  development  budget  to  meet  the  Ageacy  needs. 


The  Subcommittee  notes  the  long-term  erosion  (bat  has  occurred  m  the  level  of  the  Agency's 
research  and  development  activiues   This  is  apparent  from  a  companson  of  the  A^ncy's  Reseaicn 
and  I>velopment  budget  (presented  i£  198~  dollars'  for  1980  -  S460M  and  the  199S  request  • 
S440M  and  the  related  workforce  of  2300  FTEs  in  1 980  to  1800  FTEs  m  1995.  See  figures  1  and  2. 
This  change  is  even  more  striking  wbeo  it  is  recognized  that  in  1980  the  research  and  developnttni 
personnel  represented  1 7%  (2300/1 3^00)  of  tbe  tocal  Ageacy  personnel  which  has  eroded  to  less 
than  10^(1830^19,400)  in  199S.  This  is  especially  disouinng  in  view  of  tbe  soqs  of  new  issues 
that  need  a  research  eSon  in  order  to  provide  an  adequatt  acienoe  base  for  Agency  '^•^"'"flT  Tteis, 
the  Agency  does  not  appear  to  be  beading  in  dae  direcdoo  of  creadog  the  sooager  science  base  thai  is 

so  desperately  needed. 
Figure  1 .  Budget  Trends 
(SB) 


Agency 


s 

o 


S 

"3 
o 


The  Subcommittee  stnmgly  recommends 
that  the  Agency  criticaUy  review  the  adequacy 
of  (be  agency's  total  science  program  relative 
to  its  legislated  regulatory  responsibilities  and 
explore  the  oppommiues  for  re-engineering 
that  would  increase  the  agency's  scientific 
staff  and  associated  capabilities.  Tbe  Sub- 
committee is  aware  that  the  Agency  is  cur- 
rently generating  a  new  strategic  plan.  The 
developiDent  of  the  strategic  plan  provides  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  considering  a  major  shift 
in  resource  allocation  to  the  research  budget  in 
(Kder  to  complement  shift  Grom  a  command 
and  control  paradigm  to  alternative  paradigms 
that  require  a  stronger  science  base. 


2.        The  Agency  does  not  have  in  place  a  fiinctioning  integrated,  program  management  system 
with  provision  for  planning,  budgeting. 


implementing,  reporting,  and  oversight  of 
its  research  and  development  activities. 
Meaningful  budgeting  cannot  be  dooe 
without  a  clear  plan  regarding  what  is  to  be 
addressed  The  present  "management 
system"  appears  to  be  a  disjointed  collec- 
tion of  elements  of  a  management  system 
functioning  with  variable  degrees  of  effec- 
tiveness at  different  otganixaiional  levels 
within  (be  agency.  The  absence  of  an 
integrated  management  system  serves  to 
impede  communication  among  researchers, 
research  oianagers,  and  "costomci^"  of  the 
research  results. 


Rgure  2.  FTE  Trends 
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The  absence  of  a  well-developed  program  managetneni  system  which  includes  provision  for 
Dlanning.  budgeting.  imDlementing.  reporting,  and  ovcrsighi  of  its  research  and  development  activi- 
t'Ci.  makes  it  difScuJ;  to  deiermmc  whether  the  budget  and  aliocauon  of  funds  are  appropriate  to 
aceomp)i"ih  the  research  and  development  goaJs  of  the  Agency    Year-to-year  changes  in  tlK  manage- 
ment system  and  uncertainties  m  the  integration  of  the  management  process  between 
headquaners-basec  acuviucs  and  laboratorv  operauons  left  the  Subcomminee  uncenain  as  to 
whether  changes  in  research  and  development  acuviues  dehneaiea  in  the  budget  documents  repre- 
.<;ent  actual  changes  in  the  scientific  work  being  conducted  in  the  laboratories  or  not 

The  Agency  is  strongly  encouraged  to  develop  a  management  system  thai  vertically  is  inte- 
grated from  laboratory  bench  operaiioas  through  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Re- 
search and  Development  to  the  research  programs  of  the  total  Agency.  Further,  it  should  have 
clearly  identified  linkages  to  the  activities  and  needs  of  other  segments  of  the  Agency  for  which  the 
research  and  development  activities  provide  a  significant  part  of  the  scientific  basis  for  action.  A 
reporting  system  capable  of  presenting  the  research  program  in  different  ways  for  dififereot  audiences 
is  needed,  e.g..  by  issues,  by  media,  or  by  projects. 

3.  The  Agency's  1995  budget  implies  new  investments  in  ecosystem  protection,  criteria  air 
pollutants  (PM|o  and  tropospberic  ozone),  human  exposure,  environmental  technology  initiative  and 
the  high  performance  computing.  These  investments  resulted  both  from  shifts  in  funding  from  low 
priority  areas  and  an  absolute  increase  in  overall  research  and  developnKnt  fiinding.  The  Subcom- 
minee encountered  some  difficulty  in  assessing  these  new  investments/disinvestments  becau.se  of 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  how  the  research  activities  are  reponed  from  1994  to  199S. 

In  general,  the  Subcommittee  was  supportive  of  these  new  investments.  They  appear  to  be 
well-justified  and  timely.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  increases  for  research  on  the 
criteria  pollutants  (PMio  and  tropospheric  ozone)  are  coming  at  a  time  when  current  revisions  of  the 
criteria  documents  for  these  pollutants  are  either  in  the  late  stages  of  planning  and/or  review.  There- 
fore, this  research  will  have  little  impact  on  pending  decisions.  There  is  a  need  for  a  strategic  vision 
of  how  today's  research  will  fit  into  tomorrow's  decision.  Obviously,  this  viewpoint  must  extend  to 
the  total  research  and  develc^ment  program,  not  just  the  criteria  air  pollutants. 

4.  The  Subconunittee  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  specific  research  issue  plans  that  were 
provided  and  reviewed.  However,  the  current  documents  appear  to  be  fu^t  iterations  and  in  some 
cases  are  already  in  need  of  updating.  We  also  gained  the  impression  that  sotnc  Agency  personnel 
have  not  yet  accepted  research  issue  planning  as  a  central  element  of  the  Agency's  a{^>roach  to 
management. 

The  Subcommittee  strongly  endorses  the  use  of  research  issue  plans  as  part  of  an  integrated 
management  system.  We  feel  strongly  that  senior  EPA  management  must  provide  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  process  for  developing  and  using  the  research  issue  plans  as  part  of  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  managing  the  research  and  development  program.  Further,  the  Subcommittee  urged  that 
additional  attention  be  given  to  the  implementation  phase  of  the  research  issue  plans  in  order  to 
provide  a  stronger  and  on-going  linkage  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  research  in  both  the  internal 
(EPA)  and  oxtemai  laboratories.  It  was  noted  that  the  research  issue  plans  should  be  "living  docu- 
ments" which  are  updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

5.  The  Subcomnuttee  received  an  oral  bnefing  on  the  process  for  convening  from  use  of  con- 
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tractor  personnel  to  the  performance  of  research  by  full-time  Federal  employees  working  in  EPA 
luboraiones 

The  Subcommittee  is  strongly  supportive  of  the  conversion  process.  The  Subconmittee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  conversion  of  contractor  personnel  to  full-time  Federal  employees  can  only 
improve  the  efficiency  and  eSecuveoess  of  the  EPA  research  program   The  Subcomminee  urges  the 
Agencv  to  use  a  significant  number  of  the  conversion  posinoos  to  hire  new  entry  level  Pb.D.  person- 
oel  as  one  means  of  re-vitalizmg  the  Agency's  scientific  staf 

6.         The  ORD  budget  justification  and  suppoci  infonnadoo  on  its  research  programs  provided  to 
the  Subcommittee  initiaily  was  not  adequate  with  regard  to  explaining  theunderiying  ratiooale  for 
new  investments/disinvestments  and  reprognuxuning  of  the  budget  and  the  direction  of  its  research 
program.    In  response  to  SAB  requests,  some  additional  infbnnadon  and  analysis  was  provided  at 
the  review  meeting,  including  step  charts  aix]  long  term  trends.  The  Subconuninee  was  also  pro- 
vided a  summary  of  the  total  Agency  budget  and  a  copy  of  the  complete  Agency  budget  subinission 
to  the  Congress  was  provided  after  the  April  8  meeting  of  die  Subcommittee.  Recommendations  for 
information  to  support  future  SAB  budget  reviews  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

The  inability  of  the  Agency  to  provide  the  Subcotnmittee  with  the  relevant  informadon 
needed  for  evaluating  the  research  and  development  budget  and  the  rationale  for  changes  probably 
relates  to  several  factors:  a)  the  lack  of  an  integrated  management  system  as  noted  in  findings  and 
recommendations  #2  above,  b)  the  difficulty  of  communicaiing  research  and  development  budget 
that  is  ultimately  presented  to  the  Congress  in  a  cross-cutting  format  (i.e.,  by  media  -  Air,  Water, 
etc.);  and  c)  a  percepdon  that  some  members  of  the  Agency  staff  may  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  Science  Advisory  Board  oversight  review  of  the  Agency's  research  and  development  budget. 

The  Subcommittee  concerns  in  this  area  can  be  addressed  if  the  Agency  provides  the  Sub- 
committee a  well-organized  package  of  budget  and  related  program  information  well  in  advance  of 
its  tneeting  in  1995  for  review  of  the  1996  budget.  Details  as  to  the  materials  requested  for  an 
adequate  review  are  listed  in  the  appendix  to  this  letter.  If  die  Agency  does  not  wish  to  comply  with 
this  request,  then  consideration  should  be  given  to  discontinuing  the  SAB  review  of  die  ORD  re- 
search program  in  the  context  of  Ibc  President's  Budget  Request 

In  summary,  die  Subcommittee  it  supportive  of  the  Agency's  1995  research  and  development 
budget  in  the  aggregate  and  in  its  major  initiatives.  However,  the  Subcommittee  is  concerned  diat 
the  Agency  does  not  have  an  integrated  management  system  (for  planiung,  budgeting,  implementa- 
tion, reporting,  and  oversight)  which  functions  in  an  adequate  manner  to  meet  the  Agency's  legis- 
lated responsibilities.  The  Subcommittee  is  aware  of  current  management  initiatives  such  as  die 
Administrator's  strategic  planning  initiative,  die  laboratory  organization  study,  and  die  on-going 
issues  planning  activity.  And  at  die  April  22nd  Executive  Conunittee  meeting,  we  learned  of  yet 
another  review  related  to  risk  issues.  The  Subcommittee  is  concerned  that  these  aaiviiies,  clearly 
well-intentioned,  do  not  address  a  central  oeed~an  integrated  system  extending  from  die  operational 
level  in  laboratories  to  die  Office  of  die  Administrator.  If  such  a  management  system  were  in  place, 
it  would  not  only  provide  for  more  effective  and  efficient  management  of  the  research  program,  but 
it  would  inherently  provide  a  structure  thai  would  permit  ready  examination  of  the  research  program 
as  to  its  responsiveness  to  specific  concerns  such  as  environmental  justice,  pollution  prevention,  and 
risk  assessment. 
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The  Subcommittee  would  be  pleased  to  expand  on  any  of  these  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions presented  in  this  letter  repon,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  response 

Sincerely. 


Dr.  Genevieve  Matanotki.  Quir  Dr.  Roger  O.  McCleilan.  Chair 

Executive  Conunittee  Research  Strategies  Adviswy 

Science  Advisory  Board  Committee 

Science  Advisory  Board 
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Appendix  A.  Subconunioee  Roster 


Research  Strategies  Advisory  CommiOBe 

ORD  Budget  Subconunittee 

Roster 


CHAIR 


Dr.  Roger  0.  McCleUan.  President.  Chemical  InduiOy  Institule  of  Toxicology. 
Research  Triangle  Park.  NC 

MEMBERS 

Dr.  Judy  A.  Bean,  Professor  and  Director  of  Biostatistics.  University  of  Miami. 

Miami,  Florida 
Dr.  William  Cooper,  Director,  Institute  of  Environmental  Toxicology,  Michigan 

State  Univeisity,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 

Dr.  Paul  Deisler.  Consultant.  Austin,  TX 

Dr.  Wm.  Randall  Seeker,  Senior  Vice  President.  Eocrgy  &  Environmental  Research  Cotp.,  Irvine. 
California 

DESIGNATED  FEDERAL  OFFICER 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Bender,  Envinmmenial  Protection  Agency,  Science  Advisory  Board 
401  M  Street,  S.W..  1400-F.  Washington.  DC 

STAFF  SECRETARY 

Ms.  Lx>ri  Anoe  Gross.  Enviroomental  lYotection  Agency,  Science  Advisory  Board 
40 1  M  Street,  S.W..  1400,  Washington.  DC 
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Appendix  B:  Specific  Findings  and  RecommeiuUtiOBS 

This  appendu  provides  speciik  findings  and  mmnwnpndations  to  complement  Che  leae: 
report. 

1.  The  Subcommittee  noted  that  the  budget  is  a  sai^Bfaoi  of  a  part  of  the  ovenll  management 
process.  Tbe  exercise  of  the  budget  focuses  on  classifying  dollar  and  positicus  accoixliiig  to  spe- 
cific object  codes,  however,  this  is  not  particulariy  usefol  m  managing  ihe  prognun.  In  order  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  tbe  budget,  it  is  es-sential  to  undentand  the  overall  mana^ment  process 
being  used  to  carry  out  research  the  Agency's  research  and  development  program.  The  Subconimit- 
tee  believes  that  issue  plans  are  an  imponant  part  of  tbe  management  process.  The  plans  should 
clearly  delineate  the  vision,  mission  (including  EPA's  role  in  the  larger  context  of  all  research  on  the 
issue),  objectives,  and  goals  associated  with  an  issue.  The  research  issue  plan  piovides  the  link  to 
appropriately  designated  budget  items.  This  infocmadoo  is  essential  for  trrhni^Twl  reviewers  who 
want  to  understand  the  contribution  of  individual  activities  and  funds  to  the  overall  objectives.  As 
the  Agency  begins  to  apply  the  issue  plans,  they  should  serve  as  a  guide  for  tnanagement  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  research  program. 

2.  Specific  Committees  of  the  SAB-  and  the  Research  Strategies  Advisory  Committee  will 
review  specific  research  issue  plans  periodically,  so  there  was  no  attempt  to  review  these  plans  in 
detail  here.  However,  the  Subcommittee  would  like  to  offer  a  few  comments: 

a.  The  research  issue  plans  should  not  be  extieniely  detailed  or  prescriptive.  They  should 
emphasize  vision  and  direction  for  the  research.  It  is  understood  that  the  labs  will  develop  detailed 
descriptions  of  specific  tasks  and  subtasks. 

b.  The  basic  vision  and  strucmre  of  the  research  issue  plans  need  only  be  updated  annually, 
with  the  vision  and  the  direction  remaining  more  or  less  consistent  from  year  to  year  and  having  a 
consistency  with  the  overall  vision  and  strategic  plans  of  the  Agency.  They  should  also  identify  tbe 
responsibilities  of  odier  agencies  as  they  interface  with  EPA's  responsibilities. 

c.  Each  research  issue  plan  should  contain  a  discussion  of  what  the  Agency  is  doing,  what 
level  of  effort  is  acmally  needed  to  address  the  issue,  and  what  is  or  can  be  done  outside  the  Agency 
and  within  the  Agency.  For  example  it  was  disappointing  that  more  coordination  with  DOE  and 
DOD  was  not  apparent  with  respect  to  Superfund  research.  It  is  important  to  explain  the  magninide 
of  the  problem  and  an  estimate  of  resources  (dollars,  people,  and  time). 

d.  Research  issue  plans  should  avoid  being  excessively  detailed  to  reduce  the  administrative 
burden  of  preparing  them.  The  plans  would  typically  not  detail  activities  of  less  than  SlOOK/year  or 
1  FTE.  If  this  level  of  detail  is  needed,  it  can  be  handled  at  the  laboratory  level. 

2.  The  ORD  Budget  Trends  indicate  that  the  relative  proportion  of  ORD  funding  in  tbe 

Agency's  total  budget,  less  construcuon  grants,  has  declined  from  over  20%  in  1980  to  less  than  7Sr 
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in  1995    The  level  of  funding  has  remained  nearly  constant  in  1987  doUarsfS460M  m  1980  vemus 
S440M  proposed  for  1995)  for  ORD  in  spite  of  nearly  two  fold  increase  in  trie  Agency's  total  budge: 
lesi>  construction  grants. 

a  Budgets  may  have  acmaiiy  deciioed  fiirtber  because,  in  the  past.  ORD  received  funds  ftQir 
program  offices  to  conduct  specific  research  programi  ORD  was  not  able  to  supply  any  mforroauor 
on  this  source  of  funding  during  the  review  on  the  currem  level  of  funding  from  the  pcDgram  office 

b.  The  trends  toward  comnctor  suppon  for  the  ORD  laboratories  has  changed.  In  Kcord 
with  previous  recommendauons  from  tbe  Research  Strategies  Advisory  Ccmunittee,  this  year  the 
Agency  will  conven  many  positions  curraitly  filled  by  contractor  personnel  to  positions  filled  by 
federal  employees.  The  Subcommittee  recommends  thai  ORD  use  these  positions  wherever  possible 
to  hire  entry  level  doctoral  sdenlists  to  revitalize  the  scientific  staff. 

c.  The  trends  in  ORD's  budget  are  disturbing  given  the  desire  of  the  past  and  current  Admin- 
istrators to  achieve  high  stature  of  EPA  as  a  science  agency. 

3.  The  Agency's  mission  appears  to  be  increasing  in  breadth  with  every  Congress.  This  mission 
must  have  a  solid  science  base  if  it  is  to  be  achieved  effectively  and  efficiently..  In  the  past,  the  SAB 
has  recommended  a  series  of  seeps  that  tbe  Agency  must  undertake  to  assure  that  it  attracts  and 
retains  high  quality  scientific  staff  and  supports  their  work.  (See  for  Example  Reducing  Risk 
(1990)).  These  recommendadoos  need  to  be  more  fully  impiemeated. 

In  addition,  ORD  needs  to  seek  ways  to  expand  its  program  of  extramural  funding  for  inves- 
tigator initiated  research  conducted  in  Universities  and  other  research  institutions.  The  expertise  of 
scientists  external  to  tbe  Agency  can  be  better  used  than  it  has  in  the  past  to  complement  the  in-house 
activities. 

4.  Tlie  Subcommittee  was  pleased  to  bear  that  ORD  is  making  conscious  efforts  to  improve  its 
ecosystem  science  by  consolidating  its  programs  and  increasing  its  use  of  partnerships.  However, 
this  consolidation  appears  to  be  a  mere  repackaging,  without  actual  changes  in  program  content  and 
without  a  clear  direction  or  vision.  We  recommend  that  ORD  document  this  plan  and  take  it  to  the 
Ecological  Processes  and  Effects  Committee  for  detailed  review. 

Also,  the  discussion  of  d)e  Environmental  Technology  Initiative  raises 
several  questions  which  the  Environmental  Engineering  Committee  should  address  in  a  detailed 
review  now  being  planned.  For  example,  tbe  ETI  appean  to  overlook  the  role  of  pollution  preven- 
tion in  replacing  or  shaping  environmental  technologies,  particularly  for  the  small  business  indus- 
tries in  this  country. 

5.  Currently,  many  Agency  research  and  developmeot  scientists  divide  dieir  time  between 
carrying  out  research,  consulution  with  program  offices,  and  monitoring  contractors  research.  The 
S  jbcomminee  believes  that  in  many  cases,  conducting  laboratory  research  and  contract  monitoring 

are  au  kward  responsibilities  for  a  single  icientist'to  perform.  The  contract  management  training  a.id 
expcnise  and  the  mandatory  documen:a;ion  requires  a  specialist  or  ai  a  minimum  adequate  specialiji 
support    Therefore,  we  recomraend  that  the  Agency  more  clearly  segregate  these  responsibilities 
among  its  research  scientists  and  supporting  staff.  In  addition,  a  critical  review  of  tbe  contracting 
process  may  help  identify  ways  to  streamline  the  process. 
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The  Subcommittee  is  pieased  by  tbe  lifting  of  the  freeze  on  hiring  non-supervisory  positions 
above  Grade  1 3    If  this  arbitrary  "glass  ceiling"  were  imposed  it  would  make  ii  diilicult  for  the 
Agency  to  recruit  and  retain  skiUed  scieotisis 

t  The  Subconunictee  believes  tbe  Agency  does  not  have  a  well-defined  management  approach 

for  planning,  budgetmg,  miplementing.  and  teponmg  the  research.  The  laclc  of  a  well-defined  man- 
agement  approach,  with  clear  objectives,  long-term  goals,  and  consistent  measures  of  progress, 
means  diere  is  less  than  optimal  commimiraiion  with  any  of  the  clients  of  ORD.  The  foUowing 
suggestions  are  offered: 

a.  As  noted,  tbe  Suboommiaee  suppoiu  tbe  research  issoe  plan  approach.  However,  there 
also  needs  to  be  an  associated,  integrated  management  informao<»  system  that  extends  from  the 
laboratoiy  working  level  to  the  top  level  of  tbe  organization.  EPA  should  commit  to  develop  and  me 
a  system  which  can  aggregate  and  display  data  by  issue,  media,  or  project.  The  issue  planning 
process  should  be  developed  in  a  maimer  which  is  consistent  and  compiementaiy  to  the  cuneot 
streamlining  efforts.  For  example,  responsibility  and  tracking  of  individual  laboratory  tasks  should 
be  delegated  to  specific  laboratories  and  these  tasks  need  to  be  dearly  identified  within  the  overall 
management  system. 

b.  Issue  planning  needs  the  support  of  senior  management  in  ORO  and  within  the  Agency's 
program  offices.  It  represents  a  paradigm  shift  approach  to  strategic  planning  and  implementation 
which  will  not  be  achieved  without  some  difBculty.  This  issue  planning  approach  has  already 
demonstrated  it  can  help  die  Agency  to  make  significant  changes  in  the  direction  of  research.  The 
Agency  should  make  a  long  term  commitment  to  implement  this  process. 

7.  The  Subcommittee  was  concerned  (hat  the  printed  material  and  the  presentations  did  not 
provide  a  clear  sense  of  S  to  10  year  goals  for  any  area  of  research.  Although  these  goals  are  prob- 
lematic in  the  political  arena,  they  are  needed  to  ensure  that  EPA  has  clear  vision.  As  an  example, 
funding  the  negotiated  rule  for  regulation  of  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  in  drinking 
water  was  not  apparent  in  the  research  and  development  budget,  even  though  the  Agency  agreed  to 
perform  this  important  research  in  paftnerahip  with  the  water  treatment  industry. 

8.  The  pending  review  of  tbe  EPA  Laboiatoiy  Study  is  likely  to  add  to  the  list  of  recommenda- 
tions for  research  planning  and  coordination.  Following  that  snidy,  ORD  should  consider  reorgani- 
zation of  its  Headquarters  structure  aixl  laboratory  alignment  to  reflect  the  revised  list  of  issue  plans, 
the  mission  of  ORO,  and  the  Administrator's  strategic  vision  for  the  Agency.  The  budget  process  it 
but  one  tector  to  consider  in  the  organization  of  the  laboratories.  Ultimately,  ORD  should  be  con- 
cerned with  how  well  the  laboratories  can  perform  their  ftioctiofU  and  support  the  mission  of  tbe 
Agency.  The  ORO  labs  must  match  people,  facilities,  and  dollars  with  priority  issues. 

ORD  and  die  program  offices  must  also  consider  fkmher  changes  in  the  structure  of  iu 
headquarters  staff  and  the  mechanisms  for  streamlining  consuhations  with  program  of&ces.  Some 

individuals  favor  reducing  ORD  headquarters  coordination  activities,  replacing  them  with  more 
direct  contact  betM^een  scientists  and  those  who  use  the  science 

9.  Tbe  "Multimedia"  category  appears  to  be  a  catchall:  tbe  more  it  becomes  one,  the  less  usefcl 
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It  i^  Oil  a  category   It  should  be  noced  thai  aliaosi  any  ecologicai  or  human  health  reseaich  has  multi- 
media implications,  but  thry  sbouid  not  be  placed  m  that  category   Thu  large  portion  of  (he  budget 
(S2''l  million)  may  be  ver.  difFiciiJt  to  manage  efficiently  and  identify  its  products,  unless  clear. 
weil-defined  unplemenianon  plans  are  developed  Insteao.  the  Subcommittee  recommends  thai  the 
category  Multimedia  should  only  include  research  done  specifically  to  understand  multimedia 
onenomcna  or  problems   Cross  referencing  between  and  amoog  other  programs  which  have  possible 
multunedia  attributes  and  with  those  strictly  classified  as  "Multimedia  would  be  useful. 

]C        The  Subcommittee  has  deiemuned  thai  the  background  material  sent  to  the  it  was  not  ad- 
equate communicating  the  ORD's  research  program   Mote  thought  on  the  Agency's  pan,  working 
with  the  SAB's  Designated  Federal  OfBcial  and  the  Subcommittee,  would  help  m  identifying  usefy 
background  maierial   This  would  have  allowed  the  Subcommittee  time  to  consider  ORD's  own 
questions  and  concerns  at  the  nweting.  Several  last  minute  supplements  provided  usefiil  infoima- 
uon.  but  they  were  not  delivered  early  enough  to  be  analyzed  and  discussed  at  the  review.  The 
following  types  of  information,  provided  to  the  SAB  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  review  meeting, 
would  signi^cantly  improve  the  results  of  future  budget  reviews: 

a.  A  concise  summary  of  the  ORD  research  program  that  relates  the  program  objectives  to  the 
budget  (including  both  FTEs  and  S).  This  should  be  aggregated  by  both  media  and  issues  with  some 
type  of  a  cross  walk. 

b.  Charts  of  the  long  term  trends  ( 1 S  years)  in  budgets  ($  and  FTEs)  for  each  media  program 
and  a  comparison  of  the  total  ORD  budget  with  total  agency  budget. 

c.  Step  charts  and  narrative  discussions  of  the  changes  between  the  proposed  budget  and  the 
previous  year  budget.  The  narrative  should  include  additions,  deletions  and  areas  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  funding. 

d.  A  discaision  of  the  overall  planning,  rationale  for  priorities,  and  the  management  proces.s 
for  developing  and  tracking  the  budget  This  should  include  an  example  drawn  from  a  high  priority 
issue  plan. 

e.  A  copy  of  the  materials  provided  to  Congress  and  package  of  information  released  to  the 
press  and  the  public.  This  information  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

f.  For  comparisons,  ihe  total  expenditure.*:  (with  PRO  identified  by  media  and  issue)  assigned 
to  specific  tasks)  should  be  delineated.  The  current  reporting  of  PRO  and  R  (research)  and  D  (devel- 
opment) is  very  misleading  when  one  tries  to  compare  intramural  allocations  between  programs. 

1 2 .       Comments  on  specific  programs  in  the  Budget 

a.  Research  on  Criteria  Air  Pollutants-Tbe  Subcommittee  supports  the  increases  proposed  for 
research  on  tropospheric  ozone  and  PM  10  as  they  both  represent  major  challenges  for 

non- attainment  of  the  ambiem  air  quality  standards. 

b.  Multimedia  imtianve-Tbe  Subcommittee  supports  the  concept  of  a  multimedia  focus. 
however,  it  must  be  structured  so  thai  it  meets  the  needs  of  its  media-based  clients,  and  also  avoids 
serving  as  a  "catchall"  research  issue  plan. 
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c.  Non-Poiot  Source  PoUution-TIus  research  has  been  consolidaud  into  the  Ecosystems 
Protection  research  issue  plan.  While  this  may  be  logicaJ  for  research  on  some  mechanisms  and 
mitigauoD  strategies,  i;  is  unclear  where  viiai  research  on  microbial  sources  contaminating  dnnkuij 
water  supplies  will  be  supported  The  Subcomoutiee  recommends  that  this  research  ts  more  appro- 
onateiy  tied  to  human  health  research  issues  The  level  of  funding  for  non-point  source  research 
secma  low  considering  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

d.  Socio-economic  i«seafcb-The  SAB  has  advised  the  A^ocy  several  times  (most  recently 
EPA-SAB-RSAC-92-017)  that  socioecoixnnic  research  is  needed  to  support  development  of  risk 
reduction  tools  other  than  commaod  and  control,  and  that  it  must  be  integrated  with  other  environ- 
mental  research  activities. 

e.  Toxic  Substances-indoor  air  pollution  involves  a  lot  more  than  just  asbestos.  This  program 
should  be  expanded  and  a  more  iategiaied  progiam  should  be  developed  with  clear  vision  and 
sutements  of  objectives. 

f.  Superfiind-Most  of  die  increase  is  extramunl  ($1.9M),  but  there  is  no  explanation  for  the 
infrastructure  increase  ($  1 .6  M)  which  is  intended  to  support  intramural  activities. 

g.  Water  Quality-The  consolidation  of  many  research  activities  into  Ecosystems  protection 
makes  sense.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  same  amount  of  R  and  D  monies  were  also  nansfencd. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Doctor,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
attendance  here  today,  and  your  testimony.  We  appreciate  knowing 
your  concerns  and  the  concerns  of  the  American  Lung  Association 
in  the  area  of  air  health  research.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  help, 
sir. 

Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

EARL  HARLEY,  M.D.,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF   OTOLARYNGOLOGY- 
HEAD  NECK  SURGERY,  INC. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Dr.  Harley,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We 
welcome  you  to  Washington.  We  will  make  your  statement  or  the 
statement  of  your  colleague,  I  guess.  Dr.  Goldstein,  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  we  will  invite  you  to  proceed,  sir. 

Dr.  Harley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  Dr.  Earl  Harley.  I  am  an  academic  and  practicing 
otolaryngologist  in  (Georgetown  University  and  I  am  sitting  in  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Jerome  Groldstein,  who  is  the  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Sur- 
gery. Unfortunately,  Dr.  Goldstein  is  out  of  town  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  10,000,  the  academy 
is  the  world's  largest  medical  society  of  physicians  and  scientists 
dealing  with  disorders  of  the  ears,  nose  and  throat  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  head  and  neck.  We  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  ENT 
physicians. 

In  the  brief  time  available  to  me,  I  will  speak  about  several  is- 
sues affecting  NASA  and  the  EPA. 

Number  one,  NASA's  1998  planned  space  lab  life  sciences  mis- 
sion, also  called  Neurolab:  We  urge  the  committee  to  support  this 
program  fully.  Our  specialty  has  expertise  and  deep  interest  in  the 
inner  ear  balance  mechanism  and  its  connections  with  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  has  established  excellent  connections  to  key 
planners  of  this  program. 

Number  two,  the  EPA  and  its  indoor  air  program:  We  support 
the  work  of  this  program,  which  has  done  so  much  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  serious  effects  of  secondhand  tobacco  smoke. 

For  decades,  members  our  specialty  have  been  waging  a  war 
against  the  spreading  of  tobacco  use  in  this  country.  As  physicians 
who  care  for  most  of  the  patients  in  the  United  States  with  cancer 
of  the  head  and  neck,  we  see  the  harmful  effect  of  tobacco  use 
among  our  patients  every  day. 

Number  three,  the  EPA  and  stratospheric  ozone  protection:  As 
you  know,  the  U.S.  National  Weather  Service  and  the  EPA  are 
working  together  to  create  a  UV  index,  to  be  supplied  along  with 
other  weather  information  to  various  news  media.  Our  academy  ap- 
plauds this  important  public  health  effort.  Many  of  our  members 
treat  skin  cancers  of  the  head  and  neck.  As  you  know,  the  increase 
in  skin  cancer  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid  in  recent  years,  due 
largely  to  increased  sun  exposure  in  the  last  several  decades. 
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Number  four,  EPA  and  pollution  prevention:  We  applaud  this 
agency's  strong  emphasis  on  pollution  prevention  efforts.  We  are 
beginning  an  effort  with  our  members  to  "green  the  doctor's  office," 
quote,  unquote. 

Dr.  Goldstein  serves  as  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Physicians  for  the  Environment.  The  theme  of  this  organization  is 
pollution  prevention  is  disease  prevention,  and  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  NAPE  supports  our  testimony  in  this  regard  as 
well. 

Number  five,  the  EPA  and  noise  pollution:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  In- 
corporated, is  also  taking  a  lead  position  in  dealing  with  the  issue 
of  environmental  noise  pollution.  The  academy  has  been  very  active 
on  this  front  for  many  years,  working  through  physicians  to  reach 
patients  afflicted  with  environmental  noise  hearing  damage  as  well 
as  other  hearing  impairments. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  28  environmental  and  health 
safety  statutes  passed  between  1958  and  1980,  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  stands  alone  as  having  been  stripped  of  budgetary  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  noise  has  not  diminished  in  our  so- 
ciety; in  fact,  it  has  increased.  Because  of  the  damage  that  exces- 
sive noise  levels  can  inflict  on  the  individuals'  hearing,  it  is  critical 
that  the  Congress  revitalize  the  Office  of  Noise  Control  and  Abate- 
ment within  the  EPA. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify,  and  I  welcome  any 
questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Dr.  Jerome  Goldstein, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and 
Neck  Surgery,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  10,000,  the  Academy  is  the  world's 
largest  medical  society  of  physicians  and  scientists  dealing  with  disorders  of 
the  ears,  nose,  throat,  and  other  structures  of  the  head  and  neck.  We  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  ENT  physicians. 

In  the  very  brief  time  available  to  me,  I  will  speak  about  several  issues 
affecting  NASA  and  EPA. 

1.  NASA's  1998  planned  Spacelab  Life  Sciences-4  Mission,  also  called 
"neurolab" :   We  urge  the  committee  to  support  this  program  fully.   Our 
specialty  has  expertise  and  deep  interest  in  the  inner  ear  balance  mechanism 
and  its  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system,  and  has  established 
excellent  connections  to  key  planners  of  this  program. 

2.  EPA  and  its  Indoor  Air  Program:   We  support  the  work  of  this  program, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  increase  awareness  of  the  serious  effects  of 
secondhand  tobacco  smoke. 

For  decades,  members  of  our  specialty  have  been  waging  a  war  against  the 
spread  of  tobacco  use  in  this  country.   As  physicians  who  care  for  most  of  the 
patients  in  the  United  States  with  cancer  of  the  head  and  neck,  we  see  the 
harmful  effect  of  tobacco  use  among  our  patients  every  day. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Academy  launched  a  major  public  education  and 
media  campaign  about  the  serious  health  hazards  of  secondhand  smoke.   At  our 
press  conference,  U.S.  Surgeon  General  Joycelyn  Elders,  MD  endorsed  our 
efforts  as  well  as  Joan  Lunden,  of  TV's  Good  Morning  America,  who  is  also  our 
spokesperson  in  this  campaign.   Our  educational  materials  include  an  award 
winning  video  about  the  perils  of  secondhand  smoke  and  its  effects  on  children 
which  has  recently  been  running  on  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Broadcasting  Channel  (Channel  6).   The  Academy  would  be  pleased  to  provide 
this  committee  with  any  educational  materials  on  this  issue. 

For  your  information:   At  the  end  of  1992,  both  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
issued  new  findings  on  the  hazards  associated  with  smokeless  tobacco  use.   In 
presenting  both  reports  the  Surgeon  General  warned  of  an  impending  epidemic  of 
cancer  deaths  related  to  smokeless  tobacco  unless  usage  by  young  adults 
seriously  declines  in  the  future. 

In  1989,  the  Academy  kicked  off  a  Through  With  Chew  Campaign.   This  is  a 
national  public  service  campaign  to  educate  the  public  about  the  hazards 
associated  with  smokeless  tobacco.   Now,  in  its  sixth  year.  Through  With  Chew 
has  helped  to  educate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  about  quitting  smokeless 
tobacco. 

3.  EPA  and  Stratospheric  Ozone  Protfection  (UV  Index) :   As  you  know,  the 
U.S.  National  Weather  Service  and  the  EPA  are  working  to  create  a  UV  Index,  to 
be  supplied  along  with  other  weather  information  to  the  various  news  media. 
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hopefully  to  become  operative  in  time  for  this  summer  and  the  increase  of 
outdoor  activity  by  our  population. 

Our  Academy  applauds  this  very  important  public  health  effort;  many  of  our 
members  treat  skin  cancers  of  the  head  and  neck.   As  you  know,  the  increase  of 
skin  cancer  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid  in  recent  years,  due  largely  to 
increased  sun  exposure  in  the  last  several  decades  --  some  would  say  "sun 
worshipping,"  to  obtain  a  deep  tan. 

The  public  information  program  in  regard  to  sunsafe  activities  is  important  -- 
we  are  informing  our  own  members  of  the  importance  of  this  effort  and  we 
support  the  EPA's  activities  in  this  regard. 

4.    EPA  and  Pollution  Prevention:  We  applaud  this  Agency's  strong  emphasis 
on  pollution  prevention  efforts.   We  are  beginning  an  effort  with  our  members 
to  "green  the  doctor's  office"  --  to  help  make  the  activities  there  more 
environmentally  sound. 

Such  activities  will  include  the  recycling  of  paper  and  packaging  products  and 
the  reduction  and  proper  disposal  of  hazardous  medical  waste.   Strides  can 
also  be  made  to  reduce  the  packaging  materials  of  medical  devices  and  drugs 
through  work  with  pharmaceutical  companies.   Many  other  activities  along  this 
line  are  possible. 

The  American  Academy  of  Otolarvngoloev-Head  and  Neck  Surgery  has  taken  the 
lead  among  medical  specialties  in  the  effort  to  make  medical  activities  more 
environmentally  sound.   We  have  held  a  national  conference  on  air  pollution 
and  its  effects  on  the  ear,  nose,  throat,  taste,  smell,  and  swallowing.   And, 
one  of  our  past  presidents  will  be  chairing  a  conference  on  how  air  pollution 
impacts  on  all  body  organs  and  systems,  in  November.   We  expect  over  20 
medical  specialty  representatives  to  speak  on  how  air  pollution  impacts  on, 
for  example,  the  skin,  the  blood,  the  brain  and  neurological  system,  the 
immune  system,  and  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  to  name  a  few. 

I  serve  as  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the 
Environment  (NAPE),  organized  by  medical  specialties  to  deal  with  the  effect 
of  pollutants  on  the  body  organs  and  systems  best  understood  by  specialists. 
The  theme  of  this  organization  is  "Pollution  Prevention  is  Disease 
Prevention,"  and  it  is  our  understanding  that  NAPE  supports  our  testimony  in 
this  regard  as  well. 

6.     EPA  and  Noise  Pollution:   Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Academy  of 
Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Inc.  is  also  taking  a  lead  position  in 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  environmental  noise  pollution.   The  Academy  has  been 
very  active  on  this  front  for  many  years  working  throughout  physicians  to 
reach  patients  afflicted  with  environmental  noise  hearing  damage  as  well  as 
other  hearing  impairments. 

In  December  of  1991,  the  Academy  in  conjunction  with  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association,  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America,  and  the  National 
Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other  Communication  Disorders,  co-sponsored  a 
national  consensus  conference  on  "Combatting  Noise  in  the  90' s:  A  National 
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strategy  for  the  United  States.'   The  expert  panel  of  the  consensus  conference 
concluded  that: 

"Of  the  28  million  Americans  who  suffer  from  hearing  loss.  10  million 
have  noise-induced  hearing  loss.   Moreover,  20  million  people  in  the 
United  States  are  exposed  on  a  regular  basis  to  dangerous  levels  of 
noise  in  their  occupations." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was  designated  in  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act  of  1978  to  coordinate  federal  activities  relating  to  noise 
abatement  and  control  because  the  Congress  found  "that  inadequately  controlled 
noise  presents  a  growing  danger  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation's 
population. " 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  was  "to  establish  a  means  for  effective  coordination  of 
federal  research  and  activities  in  noise  control,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  federal  noise  emission  standards  for  products  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  to  provide  information  to  the  public  respecting  the  noise 
emission  and  noise  reduction  characteristics  of  such  products." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  28  environmental  and  health  safety 
statutes  passed  between  1958  and  1980,  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  stands 
alone  as  having  been  stripped  of  budgetary  support.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know 
that  noise  has  not  diminished  in  our  society;  in  fact,  it  has  increased. 
Because  of  the  damage  that  excessive  levels  of  noise  can  inflict  on 
individuals'  hearing,  it  is  critical  that  the  Congress  revitalize  the  Office 
of  Noise  Control  and  Abatement  within  the  EPA. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.   I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  your  time.  You 
have  done  a  great  job  standing  in  for  Dr.  Goldstein.  We  appreciate 
your  being  before  the  subcommittee.  We  particularly  appreciate  the 
sensitivity  that  you  add  in  an  expert  sense  to  some  issues  in  the 
EPA  budget  that  I  think  are  very  important.  I  would  concur  with 
your  assessment. 

Thank  you  for  being  here  today. 

Dr.  Harley.  Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

MARCELLUS  GRACE,  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MINORITY  HEALTH  PRO- 
FESSIONS SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Chapman.  Dr.  Grace. 

Mr.  Grace.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Gtood  morning.  Welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We 
will  submit  your  statement,  which  we  have,  as  part  of  the  commit- 
tee record,  and  ask  you  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Grace.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today. 

I  am  Marcellus  Grace.  I  am  representing  the  Association  of  Mi- 
nority Health  Professions  Schools,  better  known  as  AMHPS.  I  am 
also  a  past  President  of  AMHPS  and  currently  serve  as  a  principal 
investigator  for  the  cooperative  agreement,  now  in  its  third  year, 
with  ATSDR. 

There  are  two  programs  specifically  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
your  subcommittee  I  wanted  to  talk  about  today,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  substance  specific  investigation.  The  unique  thing  about  this 
program  is  we  negotiated  it  with  the  ATSDR  approximately  three 
years  ago.  We  are  receiving  $4  million  a  year  now  to  look  at  data 
gaps  and  do  toxicity  profiles  in  some  130  substances  that  have  been 
identified  by  the  ATSDR  as  having  risks  associated  with  that. 

We  are  asking  your  subcommittee  to  consider  doubling  the  fiscal 
year  1995  budget  to  do  this  work  from  $4  million  to  $8  million,  and 
we  would  also  like  to  encourage  your  subcommittee  to  consider  in- 
creasing the  ASTDR's.  As  we  are  getting  into  the  work  we  are  find- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  level  of  funding  is  inadequate  to  carry  out 
the  total  research  that  we  had  attempted  to  do. 

I  want  to  mention  that  at  your  own  home  school,  Texas  Univer- 
sity, Houston,  is  part  of  this  group  and  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

I  want  to  mention  a  couple  of  highlights  from  the  other  schools. 
One  of  the  things  I  get  to  do  as  PI,  we  visit  all  the  schools,  and 
Charles  Drew,  for  example,  they  have  interesting  work,  they  are 
associating  lead  with  blood  pressure.  They  go  out  in  the  community 
and  the  test  blood  levels  in  these  inner  city  populations  to  try  to 
assess  clinically  what  we  think  to  be  theoretically  true,  that  lead 
intake  can  actually  increase  blood  pressure. 

In  our  university  we  are  looking  at  the  animal  side  of  the  lead. 
There  is  not  any  redundancy  in  the  eight  schools. 
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Also,  at  my  own  institution,  we  are  looking  at  the  effect  of  ben- 
zene in  rodents  and  several  species  of  fish.  We  are  also  looking  at 
measuring  oral  exposure  to  zinc. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  at  Meharry,  they  have  developed 
something  called  a  bio-bubble.  It  is  a  whole  room  where  basically 
we  can  study  inhalation  and  toxicity.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  do,  as  one  of  your  previous  people  here  this  morning  was  talking 
about  toxicity  from  air.  It  is  hard  to  have  an  animal  model  for  that. 
This  is  one  of  the  only  facilities  in  the  country  where  they  can  ex- 
pose animals  to  these — it  is  like  a  mist,  and  it  is  toxic  compounds 
they  are  working  with,  and  these  so-called  bio-bubbles  protect  that 
product  from  getting  to  the  outside. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  new  initiative  that 
we  are  working  with  the  VA,  and  they  are  calling  it  the  minority 
health  research  and  development  initiative.  And  what  they  are  pro- 
posing to  do  for  a  modest  $1  million  program,  they  would  like  to 
work  with  our  schools  through  the  various  VA  medical  centers  for 
three  objectives.  One  is  to  expand  the  collaboration  between  our 
schools  and  the  VA,  to  carry  out  their  research  mission. 

Secondly,  to  allow  faculty  scientists  at  our  schools  to  spend  a  se- 
mester up  to  a  year  with  some  of  the  senior  scientists  physically 
at  the  facility. 

Third  and  most  importantly,  it  would  allow  some  of  our  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  to  work  with  these  VA  scientists. 
And  for  that  as  I  mentioned,  we  are  asking  the  subcommittee  to 
consider  funding  that  at  a  legal  of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Once  again,  the  detailed  testimony  is  submitted  for  the  record, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views,  and  I  hope  that  your  committee  will  be  sympa- 
thetic for  increasing  our  funding  to  do  what  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  public  health  research, 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ATSDR/AMHPS  Superfund  Hazardous  Substance  Cooperative  Initiative 
Background  Information 


In  FY  '92  Congress  established  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Association 
of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools  and  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substance  Disease 
Registry  to  initiate  research  to  fill  ATSDR  identified  data  needs  for  priority  hazardous 
substances  and  enhancing  existing  disciplinary  capacities  to  conduct  research  in 
environmental  health  at  AMHPS  institutions. 


Purpose 


The  results  of  this  research  v/ill  supplement  the  substance-specific  informational 
needs  of  the  public  and  the  scientific  community  and  supply  necessary  information  for 
conducting  comprehensive  public  health  assessment  for  those  living  near  hazardous 
waste  sites.  Additional  public  health  benefits  to  be  gained  from  these  research  efforts 
include  community  education  and  outreach  on  the  effects  of  hazardous  substances  and 
improved  public  health  practice  for  administering  to  susceptible  populations  exposed  to 
hazardous  substances. 


Fiscal  Year  1995  Appropriations  Recommendations 


If  AMHPS  and  ATSDR  are  to  make  significant  progress  in  the  area  of  environmental 
health,  then  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  remain  committed  to  this  research  effort.  In 
Rscal  Year  1994  Congress  appropriated  the  ATSDR/AMHPS  Superfund  Hazardous 
Substance  Initiative  at  $4  million,  the  program  aimed  at  raising  our  understanding  of  the 
health  consequences  of  hazardous  substances  and  reducing  the  uncertainties  of  health 
assessments. 

In  order  for  this  effort  to  grow  in  its  effectiveness,  AMHPS  is  recommending  that 
for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  Congress  appropriate  $10  million  to  aid  in  the  ftjrther  management 
of  substance  specific  research  on  priority  superfund  hazardous  substances  among  the 
minority  health  professions  schools  of  AMHPS,  through  the  existing  ATSDR/AMHPS 
Superfund  Hazardous  Substance  Inifiative.  In  addition,  AMHPS  is  requesting  an  increase 
in  funding  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Disease  Registry  from  it's  FY  '94  level  of  $67,036 
million  to  $  75  million  for  FY  '95. 
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Chairman  Stokes  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  the  views  of  the  Association  of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools  (AMHPS). 
I  am  Dr .  Marcellus  Grace,  Dean  of  Xavier  University  of  Louisiana  College  of  Pharmacy. 
AMHPS  is  an  organization  which  represents  eleven  (11)  historically  black  health 
professions  schools  in  this  country.  Combined,  our  institutions  have  graduated  60%  of 
the  nation's  African-American  pharmacists,  50%  of  African-American  physicians  and 
dentists,  and  75%  of  African-American  veterinarians,  indeed  a  significant  portion  of  the 
minority  health  professionals  in  this  country. 

The  AMHPS  institutions  have  also  educated  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  small 
number  of  African-Americans  receiving  doctorates  in  the  Biomedical  and  other  sciences. 
For  example,  in  1989  only  17  PhDs  were  awarded  in  the  Life  Sciences  to  African- 
Americans.  Of  that  number,  14  were  conferred  by  historically  black  institutions:  4  (over 
23%)  of  these  doctoral  degrees  awarded  to  African-Americans  were  by  Meharry.  Since 
1975,  ovei  10%  of  all  doctorates  in  the  Biomedical  Sciences  awarded  to  African- 
Americans  have  been  awarded  by  Meharry's  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  In  1991, 
Meharry  Medical  College  graduated  6  PhDs  in  the  Biomedical  Sciences,  while  Florida 
A&M  University  graduated  4  PhDs  in  Pharmacology  and  1  PhD  in  Medicinal  Chemistry. 
The  numbers  may  seem  small,  but  they  are  a  significant  representation  of  the 
contributions  made  by  our  institutions  to  education  African-Americans  at  the  graduate 
level  in  the  Biomedical  Sciences. 

AMHPS  has  two  major  goals  1)  to  improve  the  health  status  of  African-American 
and  other  minorities;  and  2)  to  improve  the  representation  of  African-Americans  and  other 
minorities  in  the  health  professions.  We  are  working  toward  achieving  this  goal  by 
seeking  to  fortify  our  institutions  and  programs  and  to  strengthen  other  programs 
throughout  the  nation  that  will  improve  the  role  of  minorities  in  the  provision  of  health 
care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  AMHPS  wants  to  extend  it's  thanks  to  you  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  establishing  and  supporting  the  program  within  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  to  support  substance-specific  investigations.  This  has 
allowed  ATSDR  to  work  in  cooperative  agreement  with  our  institutions  to  find  answers  to 
data  gaps  about  the  130  substances  profiled  by  ATSDR  in  110  draft  or  final  documents. 

We  hope  that  by  working  together,  we  will  soon  be  able  to  answer  questions  about 
regarding  the  levels  of  exposure  that  pose  significant  human  health  threats  as  well  as 
reduce  the  scientific  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  public  health  risk  assessment  process. 
This  program  is  also  important  because  it  is  helping  to  strengthen  our  institutions'  existing 
research  capabilities  in  environmental  health. 

While  there  continues  to  be  a  rise  in  national  concern  and  awareness  of  the 
problems  associated  with  hazardous  wastes,  the  adverse  environmental  and  health  effects 
of  toxic  chemicals  and  other  hazardous  substances  emanating  from  operating  hazardous 
waste  treatment,  etc.,  the  specific  concerns  of  minorities  in  this  country  remain  largely 
unaddressed.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  racial  and  ethnic  Americans  are  increasingly 
likely  to  be  unknowing  victims  of  exposure  to  these  hazardous  substances. 
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The  demographic  characteristics  of  communities  with  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites 
are  startling.  In  1987,  3  out  of  every  5  African-American  and  Hispanic  Americans  lived  in 
communities  with  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites.  More  than  15  million  African-Americans 
lived  in  communities  with  one  or  more  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites.  More  than  8  million 
Hispanics  lived  in  communities  with  one  or  more  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites.  Roughly 
1/2  of  all  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  and  American  Indians  lived  in  communities  with 
uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites. 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves.  The  effects  of  exposure  to  hazardous  waste 
on  the  people  in  our  communities  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  devastating.  The 
repercussions  this  will  have  on  the  health  of  our  nation's  minority  and  general  populations, 
is  definitely  cause  for  alarm.  The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  African-American 
community  (twice  the  rate  for  white  children),  the  growing  disparity  in  health  status  and 
quality  of  life  between  minority  and  non-minority  populations  in  this  nation,  and  the  excess 
deaths  of  African-Americans  and  other  racial  and  ethnic  individuals  in  our  nation  are 
among  the  numerous  reasons  why  the  AMHPS  institutions  have  made  a  commitment  to 
greater  involvement  in  research  to  investigate  the  incidence,  distribution  and  control  of 
disease  attributed  to  exposure  to  hazardous  waste  sites  within  African-American  and  other 
minority  populations. 

That  is  why  the  program  funded  last  year  by  your  subcommittee  is  so  critical.  By 
providing  for  substance-specific  research,  the  results  of  this  cooperative  arrangement 
between  ATSDR  and  AMHPS  will  foster  a  greater  understanding  of  answers  to  crucial 
questions  about  the  effects  of  the  exposure  to  hazardous  materials  on  these  communities. 
Our  findings  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  nation's  future  public  health  policy.  It 
is  especially  significant  that  this  research  is  being  conducted  at  our  institutions.  These 
historically  black  graduate  institutions  serve  as  a  natural  pipeline  to  the  minority 
communities.  The  graduate  and  professional  research  in  our  schools  is  a  productive 
method  by  which  the  at-risk  populations  in  the  U.S.  can  be  studied  and  taught  and 
through  which  solutions  can  be  developed. 

At  Tuskegee  University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  ATSDR/ AMHPS  initiative 
has  provided  a  means  by  which  investigators  plan  to  study  the  reproductive  effects  of 
mercury  in  multiple  generations  of  animals  and  the  acute  and  subchronic  toxic  affects  of 
zinc.  The  latter  study  would  include  screening  for  possible  reproductive  effects.  If 
evidence  for  adverse  reproductive  effects  is  found,  a  full  multigenerational  study  will  be 
initiated  for  zinc.  Findings  by  Tuskegee's  scientists  are  expected  to  serve  as  indicators 
of  long-term  hazards  that  may  be  suffered  by  people  whose  parents  and  grandparents 
have  been  exposed  to  low  levels  of  mercury  or  zinc  for  prolonged  periods. 

The  Charles  R.  Drew  University  of  Medicine  and  Science  is  conducting 
epidemiologic  investigations  to  1)  determine  whether  elevations  in  blood  pressure  among 
African-American  males  is  associated  with  environmental  and  occupational  exposures  to 
lead  and  whether  this  effect  can  be  reversed  by  the  removal  of  lead  from  the  body  and 
2)  evaluate  the  effect  of  lead  burden  on  hypertension  in  pregnancy.  Drew's  study  is 
important  because  it  is  examining  whether  lead  exposure  could  potentially  result  in  a 
greater  risk  for  adverse  outcomes,  such  as  the  combined  risk  of  blood  lead  levels  and 
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hypertension.  Such  information  would  be  a  significant  public  health  finding  that  could  be 
useful  in  developing  strategies  to  prevent  or  mitigate  lead  exposure  in  pregnant  women. 

A  good  and  complete  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  action  of  various 
environmental  pollutants  is  crucial  for  mitigating  their  toxic  effects  and  for  devising  means 
to  manage,  decrease  or  reverse  their  negative  health  impact.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
goal,  studies  are  being  conducted  at  Florida  A&M  University  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
elucidate  the  mechanism  of  toxicity  of  lead  and  cadmium.  These  studies  are  conducted 
at  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  Considerable  progress  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  investigations.  Preliminary  results  have  shown  that  lead  affects  key  cellular 
enzymes  which  may  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  some  of  lead's  toxic 
symptoms.  The  findings  of  these  studies  may  help  in  finding  means  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  toxic  manifestations  of  lead. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  at  Tuskegee,  Drew  and  Florida  A&M,  investigations  are 
in  progress  at  other  AMHPS  institutions  in  cooperation  with  ATSDR.  These  projects 
involve  studies  of  various  environmental  issues  such  as  defining  the  toxicities  and 
mechanisms  of  hazardous  substances  found  at  National  Priority  List  Waste  sites  such  as 
Benzene,  Lead,  Cadmium,  Zinc,  Toluene,  Mercury,  and  Polycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 
AMHPS  desires  to  use  the  findings  of  the  research  conducted  by  our  institutions  to  work 
to  increase  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  presence  and  effects  of  hazardous 
waste  in  racial  and  ethnic  communities. 

Each  individual  AMHPS  institution  has  a  strong  basic  science  component  which 
enables  them  to  make  a  contribution  in  applied  research.  Moreover,  the  institutions  each 
sustain  specific  academic  tracks  in  manpower,  published  research,  research  capability, 
and  training  capability  which  focus  on  environmental  health  issues. 

By  Congress  providing  for  this  ATSDR/AMHPS  initiative  to  conduct  research  at  our 
institutions,  this  program  is  aiding  our  schools  in  strengthening  their  existing  research 
capabilities  in  the  field  of  environmental  health.  A  number  of  the  AMHPS  institutions  have 
developed  new  programs  of  environmental  health  in  their  curriculum.  These  projects  are 
critical  because  they  address  specific  environmental  concerns  to  the  rural  and  urban 
communities  in  which  the  AMHPS  institutions  are  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  emphasize  the  importance  of  Congress  adequately  funding 
this  program.  Level  funding  will  not  enable  the  support  of  new  research  projects  to  fill 
priority  data  needs  beyond  our  present  effort.  A  significant  expansion  of  this  program  is 
crucial  to  the  envisioned  large  number  of  priority  data  needs  that  will  be  added  by  FY  '96. 
AMHPS  is  asking  your  subcommittee's  support  for  increasing  funding  to  $10  million  for 
FY  '95.  In  addition,  we  are  requesting  that  ATSDR's  FY  '95  funding  be  increased  to  $75 
million.  Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  AMHPS'  views.  I  am 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  appre- 
ciate your  good  work  and  I  appreciate  your  concise  synopsis  of 
some  of  the  important  work  that  is  going  on,  particularly  in  Texas. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  coming  before  the  subcommittee  today.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  support  your  efforts. 

Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
RICHARD  B.  GLAZER,  SUNYAVESTCHESTER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Glazer,  for  being  early.  Thank 
you  for  your  appearance  here  today.  We  will  make  your  testimony 
a  part  of  the  record,  and  we  invite  to  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Glazer.  Congresswoman  Molinari  sends  her  regrets  she 
can't  be  here  to  introduce  me,  but  she  asks  me  to  extend  her 
thanks  to  Chairman  Stokes  and  the  Members  of  this  committee  to 
provide  me  with  the  opportunity  to  present  my  testimony  to  them. 

I  am  Richard  B.  Glazer,  Dean  of  Mathematics,  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Sciences  and  Technology  at  Westchester  Community  Col- 
lege, Valhalla,  New  York.  I  also  serve  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Select  Committee  on 
Bioremediation  of  Pollutants,  Chair  the  National  Task  Force  on  As- 
sociate Degrees  in  Higher  Education  in  Business,  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York's  Chancellor's  Task  Force  on  Articulation,  and  as 
President  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  Council  of  Business 
Faculty  Administrators. 

I  also  serve  as  elected  official  for  many  years,  as  supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Rosendale  in  New  York,  and  am  presently  the  chief 
elected  official  in  the  Rosendale  Library  District. 

In  addition,  over  the  past  years  I  have  testified  to  Congress  to 
maintain  the  funding  of  work  force  development  and  the  training 
budget  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  have  helped 
raised  four  children.  It  is  within  this  framework  I  appear  before 
you. 

Today  I  am  asking  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee  to  continue 
to  support  environmental  technician  training  by  reinstating  fund- 
ing at  the  level  of  $6  million  into  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  ask  this  because,  once  again,  the  EPA  has  failed,  even  in  the 
face  of  massive  job  training  initiatives  and  ample  job  opportunities, 
to  provide  funding  to  train  or  retrain  an  environmental  work  force 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  technology-driven  labor  market. 

They  do  this  while  still  providing  over  $200  million  in  support  to 
universities  across  the  country,  while  virtually  no  money  is  ear- 
marked for  the  support  of  this  Nation's  community  college  system. 

And  yet  it  is  in  past  supplemental  appropriations  from  Congress 
that  has  resulted  in  the  trained  technicians  who  provide  the  very 
foundation  of  the  success  of  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  Congress 
and  the  work  of  the  multibillions  of  dollars  that  the  Congress  has 
spent  on  environmental  pollution  control  and  prevention. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
identified  the  country's  technological  weaknesses  and  expanded  on 
them  by  defining  how  they  relate  to  pollution  prevention.  These 
are,  and  I  am  quoting  fi-om  the  report,  "Underdeveloped  relation- 
ships between  industry  and  academia." 

"Evidence  suggests  that  academia  could  better  emphasize  pollu- 
tion prevention  in  providing  graduates  work  requisite  skills  or  in- 
dustry." 

"Chronic  underinvestment  in  infi*astructure  and  plant:  This  fac- 
tor delays  capital  investment  for  pollution  prevention  equipment." 

"Limited  technical  transfers  both  inside  and  outside  the  firm:  As 
demonstrated  in  numerous  cases,  information  transfer  is  successful 
to  pollution  prevention  efforts." 

"And  underdevelopment  of  the  work  force  potential:  Inadequate 
work  force  organization,  training  and  participation  hinders  preven- 
tion, ranging  from  shop  floor  suggestions  to  the  effective  adoptions 
of  new  techniques." 

The  NAE  found  that  the  U.S.  weaknesses  are  "a  failure  to  adapt 
and  adopt  and  not  a  failure  of  creativity." 

The  primary  recipients  of  this  money,  funded  through  the  Office 
of  Exploratory  Programs  at  the  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  EPA  are  the  community  colleges,  local  colleges  training 
technicians  to  meet  local  environmental  needs.  This  money  has 
been  used  as  seed  money  to  develop  these  new  programs. 

It  has  been  ORD's  policy,  and  an  extremely  successful  one,  to  de- 
velop only  those  programs  which  will  lead  to  self-sufficiency  and  in- 
stitutionalization of  the  program  without  requiring  continual  EPA 
funding. 

In  the  past  these  appropriations  have  assisted  over  100  colleges 
in  developing  new  curricula  and  programs,  continuing  education, 
work  force  forecasting  and  conferences,  minority  programs,  and 
work  force  needs  assessment. 

A  few  of  the  critical  issues  that  this  funding  has  allowed  the 
community  colleges  to  address  are:  assistance  in  estimating  supply 
and  demand  for  environmental  technologies;  assistance  in  develop- 
ing guidelines  for  competency-based  education  in  environmental 
technology;  development  of  career  tracks  in  articulation  agreements 
between  two-year  and  four-year  colleges;  development  of  continuing 
education  and  short-term  training  for  technicians  in  the  field;  de- 
velopment of  model  certificate  training  programs;  development  of 
distance  learning  and  correspondence  education  programs;  develop- 
ment of  instructional  materials,  innovative  curricula  and  alter- 
native delivery  systems;  minority  programs  for  historically  black 
institutions;  and  high  school  programs,  particularly  in  inner  city 
schools,  to  introduce  their  students  to  environmental  careers. 

New  programs  presently  include  the  development  of  a  model  re- 
cycling training  program;  development  of  an  in-situ  and  on-site 
bioremediation  of  pollutant  training  program;  development  of  haz- 
ardous material  technician  tradning  program;  assessment  of  envi- 
ronmental staffing  and  training  needs;  and  development  of  a  proto- 
type program  to  assist  community  colleges  to  understand  and  de- 
velop lead  training  programs  consistent  with  EPA's  model  training 
and  accreditation  programs. 
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A  number  of  these  programs,  sir,  are  located  at  Texas  Commu- 
nity College,  Palo  Alto  Community  College,  and  Amarillo  Commu- 
nity College. 

The  future  of  these  programs  and  the  ability  of  the  community 
colleges  to  meet  the  environmental  work  force  needs  of  the  future 
is  dependent  upon  the  supplemental  appropriations  of  Congress. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  requesting  that  Congress  reinstate  $6  mil- 
lion into  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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RICHARD   B .   GLAZER 
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Environmental  Educators  Concerned  with  the 

Availability  of  a  Trained  Environmental  Workforce 


on 


Support  of  the  United  States 

Environmental   Protection  Agency's 

Environmental  Workforce  Development   Programs 


to 


THE   SUBCOMMITTEE   FOR  VETERAN'S  AFFAIRS, 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,   AND 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES   OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  OF 

THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


at 


Washington,   D.C. 
May  1994 


Dean,   Division  of  Mathematics,   Physical  and  Engineering 

Sciences  and  Technology 

Westchester  Community  College 
Valhalla,   N.   Y. 

(914)   785  -  6789 
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I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Stoices  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  providing  me 
with  the  opportunity  to  present  my  testimony  to  them. 

I  am  Richard  B  Glazer  Dean  of  Mathematics,  Physical  and  Engineering  Sciences  and 
Technology  at  Westchester  Community  College,  Valhalla,  New  York.  I  also  serve  on  the 
co-sponsored  U.S  Department  of  Energy-Environmental  Protection  Agency's  select 
committee  on  Bioremediation  of  Pollutants,  Chair  the  National  Task  Force  on  Associate 
Degrees  in  Higher  Education  in  Business,  the  State  University  of  New  York's  Chancellor's 
Task  Force  on  Articulation,  and  as  President  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  Council 
of  Business  Faculty  Administrators.  I  have  also  served  as  an  elected  official  for  many 
years  as  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Rosendale  in  New  York  and  I  am  presently  the  Chief 
elected  official  of  the  Rosendale  Library  District  In  addition,  over  the  past  years  I  have 
testified  to  Congress  to  maintain  the  fiinding  for  workforce  development  in  the  Academic 
training  budget  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  It  is  within  this 
framework  that  I  appear  before  you. 

Today  I  am  asking  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  to  continue  to  support  environmental 
technician  training  by  reinstating  funding  at  the  level  of  six  million  dollars  into  the  budget 
of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  I 
ask  this  because  once  again  EPA  has  failed,  even  in  the  face  of  massive  initiatives  and 
ample  job  opportunities  to  provide  funding  to  train  or  retrain  an  environmental  workforce 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  technology  driven  labor  market  They  do  this  while  still 
providing  over  $200  million  dollars  in  support  to  universities  across  the  country,  while 
virtually  no  money  is  earmarked  for  the  support  of  the  nation's  community  college  system. 
And  yet  it  is  the  past  supplemental  appropriations  from  Congress  that  has  resulted  in  the 
trained  technicians  who  provide  the  very  foundation  for  the  success  of  the  legislative 
effiarts  of  the  Congress  and  the  worth  of  the  multibillions  of  dollars  that  the  Congress  has 
spent  on  environmental  pollution  control  and  prevention 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  (NAE)  identified  the 
country's  technological  weaknesses  and  expanded  on  them  by  defining  how  they  relate  to 
pollution  prevention, 
these  are: 

"UNDERDEVELOPED  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND 

ACADENIIA" 

"Evidence  suggest  that  Academia  could  better  emphasize  pollution  prevention  in 

providing  graduates  worth  requisite  skills  for  industry  " 

"CHRONIC  UNDERINVESTMENT  IN  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  PLANT." 
"This  factor  delays  capital  investment  for  pollution  prevention  equipftientJ'^ 

"LIMITED  TECHNICAL  TRANSFERS  BOTH  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE 
THE  FIRM" 

"as  demonstrated  in  numerous  cases,  information  transfer  is  essential  to  successful 
pollution  prevention  efforts." 

"UNDERDEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORKFORCE  POTENTL\L." 
"Inadequate  workforce  organization,  training,  and  participation  hinders 
prevention,  ranging  fi-om  shop  floor  suggestions  to  the  eflfective  adoptions  of 
new  techniques." 
The  NAE  found  that  the  U.S.  weaknesses  are,  "  a  failure  to  adapt  and  adopt  and  not  a 
failure  of  creativity". 

The  primary  recipients  of  this  money,  iunneled  through  the  ofiSce  of  exploratory 
programs  at  the  ofBce  of  Research  and  Development  of  EPA,  are  the  community  colleges 
-  local  colleges  training  technicians  to  meet  local  environmental  technician  needs.  This 
money  has  been  used  as  seed  money  to  develop  these  new  programs.   It  has  been  ORD's 
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policy  -  and  an  extremely  successful  one,  to  develop  only  those  programs  which  will  lead 

to  self-sufficiency  and  institutionalization  of  the  program  without  requiring  continual  EPA 

funding. 

In  the  past  these  appropriations  have  assisted  over  100  colleges  in  developing  new 

curricula  and  programs,  continuing  education,  workforce  forecasting  and  conferences, 

minority  programs,  and  workforce  needs  assessment    A  few  of  the  critical  issues  that  this 

funding  has  allowed  the  community  colleges  to  address  are: 

a.  Assistance  in  estimating  supply  &  demand  for  environmental  technologist 

b.  Assistance  in  developing  guidelines  for  competency  based  education  in 
environmental  technology  (DACUM) 

c    Development  of  Career  Tracks  and  articulation  agreements  between  secondary, 

two  year  and  four  year  colleges  2+2+2 
d    Development  of  continuing  education  and  short  term  training  for  technicians  in 

the  field 
e    Development  of  model  certificate  training  programs 
f  Development  of  distance  learning  and  correspondence  education  programs 
g.  Development  of  instructional  materials,  innovative  curricula  and  alternative 

delivery  systems 
h    Minority  programs  for  historically  black  institutions 
i.  High  school  programs,  particularly  in  inner  city  schools,  to  introduce  their 

students  to  environmental  careers 
New  programs  include: 

a    Development  of  a  model  recycling  training  program 

b    Development  of  a  in-situ  and  onsite  bioremediation  of  pollutant  training 

program 

c.  Development  of  a  hazardous  material  technician  training  program 

d.  Assessment  of  Environmental  staffing  and  training  needs 
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e    Development  of  a  prototype  2+2  academic  training  program 

f.  Development  of  a  prototype  program  to  assist  community  colleges  to 

understand  and  develop  lead  training  programs  consistent  with  EPA's  model 

training  and  accreditation  programs. 

The  future  of  these  programs  and  the  ability  of  the  community  colleges  to  meet  the 
environmental  workforce  needs  of  the  future  is  dependent  upon  the  supplemental 
appropriations  of  Congress.  For  these  reasons  I  am  requesting  that  the  Congress  reinstate  six 
million  dollars  into  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony.  I  think 
you  make  an  awfully  good  point.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pursue  these 
initiatives  when  we  don't  have  a  trained  work  force  to  do  it.  No 
matter  how  high-minded  we  may  be  or  how  lofty  our  goals,  it  is  ul- 
timately the  human  talent  that  makes  it  work. 

Mr.  Glazer.  We  found  exactly  how  difficult  that  is  with  a  multi- 
million-dollar plant  and  nobody  trained  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  the  same  with  a  budget  the  size  of  EPA.  At 
least  some  modest  amount  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  providing  re- 
sources to  those  that  know  how  to  do  this  and  help  provide  that 
work  force. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  bringing  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  and  we  appreciate  very  much  the  work 
you  do. 

Mr.  Glazer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  for  coming  today. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.   BARBARA-ROSE   COLLINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  will  proceed  with  Ms.  Collins. 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  advance  your  testimony  slightly.  And 
welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We  are  very  pleased  that  you  are 
here. 

We  have  a  copy  of  your  testimony,  which  of  course  we  will  make 
a  part  of  the  committee  record.  We  invite  to  you  proceed. 

Ms.  Collins.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today 
to  discuss  the  Rouge  River  National  Wet  Weather  Demonstration 
Program.  This  is  an  important  program  for  the  Detroit  metropoli- 
tan area  and  an  important  program  for  the  Nation. 

The  Rouge  River  project  can  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  the  via- 
bility of  an  interjurisdictional  watershed  approach  to  controlling 
water  pollution  from  combined  sewer  overflows  in  a  complex  urban 
riverine  system. 

First  I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  subcommittee  for  your 
generosity  in  the  past  in  supporting  the  Rouge  project.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate that  support.  We  know  that  in  southeast  Michigan,  we  can 
provide  the  Nation  a  model  of  success,  thanks  to  your  support. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Chairman  Mineta's  Clean  Water  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  includes  an  $82  million  authorization  for  the  Rouge 
project.  And  we  expect  to  be  marking  up  that  bill  shortly. 

The  Rouge  River  is  listed  as  an  area  of  concern  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  It  has  contaminated  sediments, 
surface  waters  and  fish.  The  fish  and  sediments  are,  for  example, 
contaminated  with  PCBs.  These  problems  reflect  the  fact  that 
southeast  Michigan  historically  has  been  a  heavily  populated  and 
industrialized  area.  In  48  local  jurisdictions,  we  are  committed  to 
cleaning  up  the  Rouge. 
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Part  of  my  district  is  in  the  City  of  Detroit.  My  district  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  13  percent.  Among  African-Americans,  it  is 
almost  20  percent.  And  among  many  African-Americans  in  my  dis- 
trict, it  is  as  high  as  40  percent  and  over. 

Detroit  has  lost  almost  half  its  population  since  the  1950s.  With 
industries  downsizing  and  plants  closing,  our  tax  base  is  shrinking, 
or  has  shrunk.  Our  new  mayor  is  struggling  with  a  budget  deficit. 

Detroit  is  an  important  partner  in  the  Rouge  project,  but  the 
City  of  Detroit  does  not  have  the  resources  to  invest  in  the  infra- 
structure required  to  meet  the  Clean  Water  Act  standards,  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  court  order  which  we  operate  under,  resulting 
from  a  suit  brought  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

In  Detroit  alone,  our  city  has  identified  over  $2  billion  on  both 
the  Rouge  and  Detroit  Rivers  needed  to  meet  water  quality  stand- 
ards. They  run  into  each  other. 

Without  this  project,  Detroit  will  have  to  raise  its  rates  to  its  one 
million  customers  in  the  city  and  its  1.9  million  customers  in  the 
suburbs.  In  the  City  of  Detroit,  those  rates  could  rise  at  least  17 
percent. 

In  the  current  year,  the  citizens  of  Detroit  have  had  the  largest 
water  rate  increase  of  any  southeast  Michigan  jurisdiction.  Given 
the  telling  statistics  in  my  district  that  I  outlined  earlier,  these  are 
increases  that  my  people  just  cannot  bear. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  I  would  like  to  explain 
what  this  means  to  our  city.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
Detroit  water  and  sewage  system  serves  a  754-square  mile  area  in 
three  counties,  approximately  3  million  people,  or  31  percent  of  the 
population  of  Michigan. 

First,  we  want  clean  water,  water  that  is  fishable  and  swim- 
mable  and  drinkable.  The  Rouge  flows  into  the  Detroit  River, 
which  forms  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  my  district. 

As  I  mentioned,  both  the  Rouge  and  the  Detroit  are  designated 
as  rivers  of  concern  by  the  State.  My  people  depend  on  the  Detroit 
River  in  part  for  their  drinking  water.  Obviously  cleaner  water 
means  better  health  and  less  mortality  at  a  time  that  environ- 
mental influences  are  increasingly  being  linked  to  health  problems. 

Second,  the  project  means  regional  planning  and  cooperation. 
Working  together  on  a  basin-wid^  solution  spreads  the  costs  and 
the  responsibility.  It  addresses  the  problems  comprehensively  and 
eliminates  duplication  of  effort  and  cost  by  developing  a  regional 
solution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  48  communities  involved  in  this 
project  are  committing  over  $400  million  in  local  funds. 

Third,  by  putting  in  place  a  watershed-wide  solution,  we  can  re- 
duce pollution  upstream  and  relieve  some  of  the  burden  on  De- 
troit's facilities.  This  is  particularly  true  in  terms  of  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion like  stormwater  runoff.  The  pollution  from  the  Rouge  and  its 
many  branches  that  finds  its  way  into  my  district  can  be  treated 
before  it  ever  reaches  Detroit,  thereby  alleviating  some  of  our  bur- 
den. 

Finally,  Federal  assistance  can  provide  critical  financial  relief  to 
the  citizens  of  Detroit  who  just  do  not  have  the  resources  nor  the 
tax  base  to  address  multi-jurisdictional  problems  of  this  size. 
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Again,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  past  support  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  this  important  project,  one  that  is  impor- 
tant in  my  district  and  indeed  is  important  to  the  entire  Nation. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSWOMAN  BARBARA-ROSE  COLLINS 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies,  Committee 

on  Appropriations 

May  4,  1994 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  to  discuss  the 
Rouge  River  National  Wet  Weather  Demonstration  Program.    This  is  an 
important  program  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  and  an  important 
program  for  the  nation.  The  Rouge  project  can  demonstrate  to  the 
nation  the  viability  of  an  interjurisdictional  watershed  approach  to 
controlling  water  pollution  from  combined  sewer  overflows  in  a  complex 
urban  riverine  system. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  your 
generosity  in  the  past  in  supporting  the  Rouge  project.  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  support.  We  know  that  in  Southeast  Michigan  we  can 
provide  the  nation  a  model  for  success,  thanks  to  your  support.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Chairman  Mineta's  Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization  bill  includes  an 
$82  million  authorization  for  the  Rouge  project.  We  expect  to  be  marking 
up  that  bill  shortly. 

The  Rouge  River  is  listed  as  an  "£     i  of  concern"  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  It  has  contaminated  sediments, 
surface  waters  and  fish.  The  fish  and  sediments  are,  for  example, 
contaminated  with  PCBs.  These  problems  reflect  the  fact  that  Southeast 
Michigan  historically  has  been  a  heavily  populated  and  industrialized 
area.   In  48  local  jurisdictions,  we  are  committed  to  cleaning  up  the 
Rouge. 

I  represent  a  district  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  My  district  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  13  percent.  Among  African  Americans  it  is  almost 
20  percent.   Among  some  African  American  age  groups,  it  is  as  high  as 
40  percent.  Detroit  has  lost  ahnost  half  its  population  since  the  1950s. 
With  industries  downsizing  and  plants  closing,  our  tax  base  is  shrinking. 
Our  new  mayor  is  struggling  with  a  budget  deficit. 
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Detroit  is  an  important  partner  in  the  Rouge  project,  but  the  city  of 
Detroit  does  not  have  the  resources  to  invest  in  the  infrastructure 
r.equired  to  meet  Clean  Water  Act  standards  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
court  order  we  operate  under,  resulting  from  a  suit  brought  by  the  U.  S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.   In  Detroit  alone,  our  city  has 
identified  over  $2  billion  on  both  the  Rouge  and  Detroit  Rivers  needed  to 
meet  water  quality  standards. 

Without  this  project,  Detroit  will  have  to  raise  its  rates  to  its  1 
million  customers  in  the  city  and  its  1.9  million  customers  in  the  suburbs. 
In  the  city,  these  rates  that  could  rise  at  least  17  percent.   In  the  current 
year,  the  citizens  of  Detroit  have  had  the  largest  water  rate  increase  of 
any  Southeast  Michigan  jurisdiction.  Given  the  telling  statistics  on  my 
district  that  I  outlined  earUer,  these  are  increases  my  people  just  cannot 
bear. 

As  a  representative  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  I  would  like  to  explain 
what  this  means  to  our  city.   It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
Detroit  Water  and  Sewerage  system  serves  a  754-square  mile  area  in 
three  counties,  approximately  2.9  million  people  or  31  percent  of  the 
population  of  Michigan.   First,  we  want  clean  water,  water  that  is 
flshable  and  swimmable.  The  Rouge  flows  into  the  Detroit  River,  which 
forms  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  my  district.   As  I  mentioned,  both  the 
Rouge  and  the  Detroit  are  designated  as  rivers  of  concern  by  the  state. 
My  people  depend  on  the  Detroit  River,  in  part,  for  their  drinking  water. 
Obviously,  cleaner  water  means  better  health  and  less  mortality,  at  a 
time  that  environmental  influences  are  increasingly  being  linked  to  health 
problems. 

Second,  the  project  means  regional  planning  and  cooperation. 
Working  together  on  a  basin-wide  solution  spreads  the  costs  and 
responsibility.  It  addresses  the  problems  comprehensively  and  eliminates 
duplication  of  effort  and  cost  by  developing  a  regional  solution.     I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  48  communities  involved  in  this  project  are 
committing  over  $400  million  in  local  funds. 

Third,  by  puttii^  in  place  a  watershed-wide  solution,  we  can  reduce 
pollution  upstream  and  relieve  some  of  the  burden  on  Detroit's  facilities. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  terms  of  nonpoint  pollution,  like  stormwater 
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runoff.  The  pollution  from  the  Rouge  and  its  many  branches  that  finds 
its  way  into  my  district  can  be  treated  before  it  ever  reaches  Detroit, 
alleviating  some  of  our  burden. 

Finally,  federal  assistance  can  provide  critical  financial  relief  to  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  who  just  do  not  have  the  resources  or  the  tax  base  to 
address  multijurisdictional  problems  of  this  size. 

Again,  I  greatly  apinreciate  your  past  support  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  this  important  project,  one  that  is  important  in  my 
district  and  important  to  the  nation. 
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Mr,  Chapman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Is  there  a  specific  request  for  1995,  do  you  know?  The  authoriza- 
tion I  heard  you  say  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  would  be  $82  million. 
That  would  be  a  multi-year  authorization,  I  would  assume,  or 
would  that  just  be  for  one  year? 

Ms.  Collins.  I  think  it  is  just  for  this  year.  One  year. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Is  it?  Okay. 

Ms.  Collins.  There  is  a  dollar  amount,  but  we  divided  up  our 
statements 

Mr.  Chapman.  Someone  else  is  going  to  actually  say- 


Ms.  Collins.  Mr.  Dingell  will  tell  you  the  dollar  amount. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  appreciate  your  coming  to  the  committee. 
Hopefully  we  can  economize  your  time  as  well.  I  don't  know  where 
your  colleagues  are,  but  we  will  be  here  when  they  get  here. 

Ms  Collins.  Would  you  let  them  know  at  your  request  I  went 
forward  with  my  statement. 

Ms.  Chapman.  I  will  tell  them  that  you  said  it  all  and  I  cannot 
imagine  a  single  thing  relevant  they  could  add  to  your  testimony. 

Thank  you  for  coming.  We  will  certainly  do  everything  we  can  to 
help. 

Thank  you  so  much. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  join  us.  We  are  ready. 

I  had  advised  our  colleague  that  her  presentation  was  so  cogent, 
concise,  thorough  and  appropriate  I  could  not  imagine  an3dhing 
that  anyone  else  could  add.  But  I  want  to  give  you  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Dingell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  give  me  assurance 
that  she  has  sold  you  on  the  idea  we  ought  to  get  $2  million,  I  can 
dispose  of  my  testimony  by  just  saying  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  will  tell  you  she  has  convinced  me  of  the  idea. 
All  we  need  is  the  money,  so  we  will  see.  But  we  appreciate  your 
being  here,  and  we  will  make  your  statement  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  you  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  think  that  is  appropriate.  I  will  summarize,  then, 
most  briefly  my  remarks. 

Before  I  commence,  Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman  Ford  wanted  to  be 
here  but  he  is  involved  in  committee  markups.  He  can't  be  here  at 
this  time  and  he  is  asking  to  submit  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Without  objection,  we  will  make  his  comments  a 
part  of  our  committee  record. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Ford  follows:] 
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May  4,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of 
the  Rouge  River  National  Wet  Weather  Demonstration  Project. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  on  this  project  with  my 
colleagues.  Representative  John  D.  Dingell  and  Representative 
Barbara-Rose  Collins.   The  Rouge  River  flows  through  parts  of  all 
our  districts. 

In  part  because  the  Rouge  flows  through  such  a  diverse  area  — 
through  industrialized  urban  areas,  through  suburbs,  through 
agricultural  lands  —  the  Demonstration  Project  would  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  nation.   As  you  know,  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  Norman  Y.  Mineta,  recognized  this  by 
including  it  in  his  Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization  bill,  H.R.  3948. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  the  Rouge  River  project  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  nation  in  restori-ng  our  waters  and  in  meeting  the 
national  goals  set  by  the  original  Clean  Water  Act: 
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1)  The  Rouge  runs  through  a  diverse  basin  making  the  project 
applicable  to  almost  any  community. 

2)  The  Rouge  River  project  tackles  a  variety  of  water  pollution 
problems  including  those  problems  —  such  as  non-point  source 
pollution  —  which  are  not  currently  addressed  widely  in  the  nation 
but  will  be  in  the  future. 

3)  The  project  takes  a  watershed-wide  approach  to  clean  up.   This 
approach  has  become  accepted  as  the  best  way  for  preventing  and 
cleaning  up  pollution  in  a  body  of  water.   Chairman  Mineta's  Clean 
Water  bill,  H.R.  3948,  would  encourage  states  to  take  this  approach. 

4)  The  Rouge  watershed  is  a  complicated  urban  watershed  which  has 
existing  activities,  numerous  stakeholders,  and  unresolved 
litigation  —  all  of  which  demand  significant  coordination  and 
planning.   These  features  are  common  for  denigrated  watersheds. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  Public  Works  Committee  recognizes  that  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Rouge  River  project  has  validity  nation-wide. 
This  project  is  already  implementing  methods  of  pollution  control 
and  abatement  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  hopes  to  encourage 
nationwide;  the  Rouge  River  project  is  already  answering  the 
questions  that  the  authorizing  committee  is  asking  through  its  Clean 
Water  reauthorization. 

The  Rouge  River  also  needs  to  be  addressed  as  a  regional  problem. 
The  Rouge  is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  pollution  in  the  Great 
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Lakes  and  a  major  source  of  pollution  for  Lake  Erie.   This  pollution 
threatens  the  health  of  the  1.5  million  residents  of  the  Rouge  basin 
and  those  who  live  in  the  "downstream"  communities  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

This  Subcommittee  has  supported  the  Rouge  project  for  the  past  five 
fiscal  years.   I  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will  again  support  the 
Rouge  River  National  Wet  Weather  Demonstration  Project  in  this  year's 
appropriations  bill  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  this  worthy  project. 
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Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  project  which  is  unique. 
It  represents  an  attempt  by  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  clean  up  the  dirtiest  river  in  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
basin.  This  project  is  going  to  cost  a  total  of  $1  billion.  There  is 
about  $143  million  of  Federal  money  in  it  at  this  particular  time. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  piece  of  legislation  moving  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  address  the  question  of  authorization.  The  $82 
million  that  is  included  in  that  is  within  the  levels  of  monies  that 
they  are  going  to  earmark  for  this  kind  of  cleanup  involving  hard- 
ship cases. 

The  United  States  and  Canada- have  an  agreement.  Every  com- 
munity in  the  basin  has  agreed  to  and  has  signed  the  NSPDS 
agreements  that  are  required.  The  engineering  and  study  work  to 
put  forward  a  good  project  is  largely  completed.  They  should  be 
ready  to  start  construction  in  the  fall.  The  communities  are  thor- 
oughly committed  to  accomplishing  the  purposes. 

The  particular  watershed  is  highly  urbanized,  although  there  are 
some  remarkable  stretches  of  water  in  there  which  I  used  to  fish 
for  trout  when  I  was  very  young. 

The  projects  will  address  the  problem  of  sewer  overflows  in  the 
central  cities  and  their  suburbs,  and  it  is  a  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Rouge  River  project,  which  is  one  of  the  most  innovative  de- 
vices for  total  cleanup  involving  point  sources,  industrial  sources, 
municipal  sources,  and  area  sources  which  are,  as  you  might  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  growing  problem  here. 

The  exciting  thing  about  this  is  that  the  project  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  an  urban  watershed  as  a  whole  problem,  ad- 
dressing all  of  the  sources  and  adding  not  only  a  mixture  of  the 
lowest  cost  cleanup  mechanisms  to  some  of  the  most  cooperative 
and  innovative  efforts  by  communities  to  address  the  problems  of 
concern. 

Very  specifically,  EPA  has  said  that  this  is  the  first  project  that 
they  have  seen  which  would  address  these  problems  on  an  area- 
wide  basis,  and  to  provide  the  cleanup  mechanisms  at  all  levels 
which  will  return  this  river  to  a  situation  where  it  complies  with 
Federal  law. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  the  river,  as  I  mentioned,  is 
that  it  is  the  dirtiest  river  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  and  signifi- 
cant progress  has  already  been  made  in  terms  of  addressing  the  in- 
dustrial associations.  Enforcement  measures  have  been  bordering 
on  harsh  as  they  address  the  clean-up  questions  that  exist  there. 

So  the  communities  are  going  to  pitch  in  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  They  are  going  to  put  in  at  least  half,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  put  in  the  rest  under  the  legislation  that  is  moving 
in  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

We  have  some  additional  materials  which  we  would  like  to  put 
in,  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  Rouge  River  Basin,  show- 
ing the  industrial  and  the  residential  and  urban  character  of  this 
particular  area. 

And  so  we  would  hope  that  you  would  help  us  to  address  this 
problem.  We  think  it  is  the  kind  of  innovative  and  vigorous  ap- 
proach to  clean  water  and  to  restoring  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment that  will  provide  good  information  and  will  get  us  off  on  an 
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innovative  course  to  clean  these  sources  at  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  way. 

We  would  like  to  file  some  additional  information  with  the  com- 
mittee and  would  ask  that  the  record  be  kept  open. 

[The  information  will  be  kept  on  file  with  Committee  staff.] 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  We  will  also  be  presenting  a  written  statement  on 
EPA's  fiscal  1995  request. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Without  objection,  we  will  make  any  exhibits  that 
you  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  part  of  the  record,  and  also 
leave  the  record  open  for  submission  of  any  additional  statements 
that  you  would  feel  appropriate  for  purposes  of  consideration  of  the 
subcommittee  in  this  markup. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  4,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  and  my  colleagues. 
Congressman  William  D.  Ford  and  Congresswoman  Barbara-Rose  Collins, 
to  come  before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  discuss  the  importance  of  a  river 
restoration  project  in  our  community  which  is  serving  as  a  national  model 
for  cleaning  our  Nation's  waters. 

The  Rouge  River  National  Wet  Weather  Demonstration  Project  is  a 
comprehensive,  multi-year  effort  designed  to  remove  pollutants  from  one  of 
the  most  industrialized  rivers  in  the  Nation.   The  Rouge  project  represents 
the  first  national  effort  to  take  a  watershed  approach  in  managing  wet  and 
dry  weather  discharges,  integrating  key  pollution  control  strategies  for  all 
pollution  components  which  affect  water  quality. 

Initially  funded  in  FY  1990,  the  Project  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
degree  of  cooperation  from  the  watershed's  48  communities.   The  Rouge 
watershed  is  highly  urbanized,  with  the  majority  of  its  1.5  million  inhabitants 
residing  in  Wayne  County,  one  of  our  nation's  most  populous  counties  and 
home  to  the  American  automobile  industry.   Altogether,  the  watershed 
contains  427  square  miles  in  three  metropolitan  Detroit  counties.   While 
flowing  through  some  densely  populated  and  urbanized  areas,  the  Rouge 
River  also  flows  along  more  than  50  miles  of  public  park  lands,  which  makes 
the  Rouge  one  of  the  most  publicly  accessible  rivers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

The  Rouge  Project  presents  nearly  the  full  range  of  wet  weather 
problems  found  in  older  urban  areas  nationwide,  including: 
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Combined  Sewer  Overflows  (CSOs)  in  central  cities  and  their 
suburbs. 

Urban  and  suburban  stormwater  problems  that  reach  even  the 
outer  ring  of  the  most  recently-built  communities. 

Non-traditional  pollutant  sources  including  contaminated 
sediments  and  abandoned  dumps. 


In  addition,  the  Rouge  Project  conducts  educational  and  information 
initiatives  to  improve  pollution  prevention  efforts  and  make  the  public  more 
aware  of  the  impacts  of  our  daily  household  and  business  activities  on  water 
quality. 

At  the  present  time,  the  communities  in  the  Rouge  watershed  have 
negotiated  and  completed  their  National  Pollution  Discharge  Elimination 
System  (NPDES)  permits  to  begin  CSO  construction.   Final  design  work  is 
being  completed  and  the  digging  is  set  to  begin  late  this  summer.    In  a 
watershed  with  nearly  50  local  governments,  this  has  proven  to  be  no  easy 
task.   However,  with  the  hard  work  of  state  and  local  government,  along 
with  EPA  Region  V,  this  obstacle  has  been  overcome,  and  the  Rouge  River 
is  now  poised  for  a  comprehensive  clean  up  which  will  improve  water  quality 
for  citizens  from  the  headwaters  in  Bloomfieid  Hills  downstream  to 
Dearborn,  Dearborn  Heights,  Melvindale,  and  River  Rouge. 

The  cost  to  municipal  governments  is  not  small.   In  fact,  the  amounts 
received  from  the  Federal  government  thus  far  amount  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  projected  clean  up  cost  of  $1.3  billion.   If  we  have  learned 
anything  in  the  past  couple  of  decades,  since  the  original  passage  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  it  is  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  goals  originally  outlined  by  Congress.   The  Rouge  Project  will 
allow  our  government  -  working  together  at  the  local,  state,  and  Federal 
levels  -  to  clean  our  waters  as  we  hoped  to  do  in  the  1970's,  at  a  cost  which 
reflects  the  fiscal  realities  of  the  1990's. 
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Mr.  DiNGELL.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and  that  of  Mr.  Ford  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  here  and  for  your  hearing. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  for  your  pres- 
ence here  today. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESSES 

HON.  THOMAS  EWING,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
FRANK  CLINTON,  MAYOR  OF  PARIS,  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Chapman.  Congressman  Ewing,  we  welcome  you  before  the 
subcommittee.  We  appreciate  your  being  here  today.  In  fact,  you 
are  a  bit  early.  We  appreciate  your  promptness.  It  allows  us  to  stay 
ahead  of  schedule  in  light  of  the  memorial  service  we  will  have 
shortly. 

You  have,  I  assume,  one  of  your  constituents  here  today.  We 
would  at  this  point  ask  you  to  introduce  your  guest,  and  then  pro- 
ceed as  you  will. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Chapman,  for 
having  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief. 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  the  people  of 
Paris,  Illinois,  which  is  in  my  district,  the  chance  for  their  Mayor 
to  submit  to  this  committee  testimony  on  a  very  serious  problem 
that  they  are  facing,  and  asking  for  and  seeking  Federal  assistance. 

The  problem  concerns  the  Paris  Twin  Lakes,  which  I  have  vis- 
ited, and  which  are  almost  totally  filled  with  sediment.  This  causes 
a  threat  to  the  water  supply,  the  drinking  supply  for  this  commu- 
nity, which  is  growing  and  trying  to  prosper  in  east-southern  Illi- 
nois. 

So  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  mayor,  Mr.  Frank  Clinton — see, 
I  have  a  Clinton  in  my  district,  also — and  he  will  give  you  briefly 
some  details.  I  think  we  have  submitted  to  the  committee  in  full 
his  testimony.  We  would  like  to  have  that  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Statement  by  Congressman  Thomas  W.  Ewing  at  the  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Hearing 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  pro- 
vided the  people  of  Paris,  Illinois  to  present  to  the  Subcommittee  a  serious  problem 
they  are  currently  facing  and  for  which  they  are  seeking  federal  assistance. 

This  problem  concerns  the  Paris  Twin  Lakes  which  I  have  visited  and  which  are 
in  trouble  if  they  are  not  addressed.  Since  we  are  limited  in  time,  I  will  let  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  Mr.  Frank  Clinton,  proceed  with  the  details. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  welcome  you  here.  I  would  say,  personally, 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  as  well,  you  are  well  rep- 
resented by  Congressman  Ewing.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  together  on  a  number  of  projects.  We  appreciate  his  good 
work  and  we  will  make  your  full  statement  a  part  of  the  record  and 
ask  you  to  summarize  that  statement.  Proceed  as  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Clinton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  today. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Ewing  for  about — well,  since  1978, 
so  it  is  a  long  time.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him  and  appre- 
ciate his  support  for  our  efforts. 

I  am  here  today  to  review  a  serious  problem  that  is  facing  my 
community  of  Paris.  It  is  a  problem  of  a  critical  nature  because  it 
is  talking  about  drinking  water.  It  threatens  the  future  of  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  we  are  addressing  it  locally,  and  we  are  com- 
ing to  you  for  help. 

We  are  respectfully  requesting  that  you  support  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  specifically  we  are  asking  for  di- 
rect assistance  in  Section  104(b)(3)  of  that  act.  This  would  permit 
the  City  of  Paris  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  drinking 
water  for  its  citizens.  The  businesses  and  residents  are  certainly 
our  primary  concern. 

We  are  requesting  support  that  would  allow  us  to  protect  the 
municipal  water  supply,  the  extensive  recreational  and  esthetic 
benefits  that  comes  to  our  community  from  this,  and  we  believe 
that  we  can  reach  that  objective  through  the  programmatic  and  the 
financial  provision  in  the  pending  legislation  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

In  1991,  the  Illinois  EPA  provided  Paris  with  a  50/50  grant  to 
allow  us  to  do  the  clean  lakes  Phase  I  feasibility  diagnostic  study 
of  Paris  Twin  Lakes.  Without  this  assistance,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  conduct  a  thorough  engineering  study  such  as  this. 
This  study  was  completed  in  December  of  1992.  It  presented  sev- 
eral restoration  and  protection  alternatives.  The  plan  of  choice  both 
to  Illinois  EPA  and  my  city  carries  a  price  tag  of  over  $1,600,000. 

This  study  itself  was  about  $80,000  of  local,  State  and  Federal 
money.  We  feel  it  was  very  worth  the  time  and  effort  that  went 
into  it. 

To  date,  the  city  has  committed  $500,000  of  its  own  money  on 
the  lake  project  so  far.  We  have  also  received  funding  in  Section 
314  and  319  toward  the  $1.6  million  that  is  needed  to  carry  out 
this  work.  We  appreciate  that.  But  we  are  far  short  of  the  nec- 
essary finances. 

We  face  the  dilemma  that  we  inust  proceed  immediately  to  save 
our  water  supply,  but  we  lack  the  financial  resources  that  can 
guarantee  that  this  work  can  be  completed. 

Within  the  past  eight  years,  the  City  of  Paris  has  spent  $6.2  mil- 
lion to  meet  Federal  Clean  Water  Act  standards.  Now,  this  has  re- 
quired a  substantial  increase  in  costs  to  our  local  citizens.  It  has 
also  used  a  major  portion  of  the  city's  bonding  ability. 

Therefore,  the  citizens  of  Paris,  we  feel,  have  been  willing  to  take 
their  first  steps  and  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  That  has  happened  before  we  come  to  you.  We  have  not 
been  timid  in  our  approach  to  identify  our  problems  and  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  their  resolution. 

Now,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Sections  314  and  319,  are  proving  to 
be  very  good  tools  for  us  in  our  approach  to  the  solution  of  our 
problem  and  could  be  a  blueprint  for  many  similar  communities  na- 
tionwide. 
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Fresh  water,  inland  lakes  and  reservoirs  provide  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  this  Nation's  drinking  water.  They  are  important  for  natu- 
ral habitat,  recreation  and  support  of  economic  development. 

We  urge  this  committee  as  well  as  the  authorizing  committee  to 
maintain  the  identities  of  those  programs  that  are  targeted  to  pro- 
vide communities  such  as  ours  with  this  essential  assistance. 

Now,  our  situation,  I  am  sure,  could  be  mirrored  a  thousand 
times  across  America.  We  as  a  community  are  facing  economic  con- 
straints, a  tax  base  that  has  not  grown  significantly  in  recent 
years.  Small  cities  such  as  ours  has  a  municipal  infrastructure  that 
demands  significant  capital  investments  to  provide  the  health  and 
safety  and  livelihood  of  our  citizens. 

Now,  as  Congressman  Ewing  has  mentioned,  our  economic  devel- 
opment efforts  in  Paris  have  met  with  success  in  recent  years  and 
we  have  located  three  new  plastics-related  factories  in  town,  and 
we  also  expanded  some  food-related  processing  industries. 

Yet,  our  unemployment  rate  has  ranged  from  16  percent  to  last 
month's  8.4  percent,  and  it  is  still  significantly  above  the  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

Safe,  adequate  drinking  water  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  con- 
tinued economic  improvement. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  will  add  that  I  believe  we  all  learn 
from  one  another.  As  Mayor  of  Paris,  I  have  been  active  for  the 
past  11  years  in  the  Illinois  Municipal  League,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  I  have  been  on  the  board  of  directors  of  that  league. 

In  addition,  the  past  10  years,  I  have  been  closely  involved  with 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Small  Cities  Council  as  ap- 
pointed by  my  municipal  league.  And  I  have  been  elected  the  past 
three  years  to  the  steering  committee  of  the  Small  Cities  Council. 

I  know  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  issues  and  needs  of 
my  community  are  serious  concerns  shared  by  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages across  Illinois  and  across  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  as  citizens  we  can  control  our  own  future.  We  be- 
lieve that  Paris  is  the  community  of  choice  in  which  to  live  and 
work,  to  raise  and  educate  our  children.  Our  city  council  has  real- 
ized its  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  essential  services  continue 
available  to  our  citizens. 

Through  the  reauthorization  of  Section  104(b)(3)  and  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  Paris  will  complete  a  demonstration  project  here  that 
we  feel  will  serve  as  a  model  for  communities  nationwide  and  will 
illustrate  the  best  principal  of  Federal,  State  and  local  partnership 
and  cooperation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  our  full  statement  and 
also  for  inviting  us  here  today.  The  pictures  that  I  brought  are 
from  1895.  That  is  when  the  lake  was  first  filled  up  with  water. 
And  100  years  later,  next  year  we  are  about  80  percent  filled  in 
with  soap  and  sediment.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  remedy.  We 
are  trying  to  restore  this  lake  to  its  original  storage  capacity.  We 
believe  with  this  project  and  the  EPA's  assistance,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  just  that. 

This  was  our  water  treatment  plant  100  years  ago.  And  we  are 
still  using  that  lake  for  our  drinking  water. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 

FRANK  L.  CLINTON 
MAYOR,  CITY  OF  PARIS,  ILLINOIS 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  4,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Frank  Clinton  and  I  am  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  Illinois. 
To  provide  you  with  a  geographic  orientation,  Paris  is  located  in  Edgar  County  which 
is  in  East  Central  Illinois  adjacent  to  the  Indiana  state  line.  We  are  approximately  23 
miles  northwest  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  and  185  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The  City  has 
a  population  of  9,016  with  Edgar  County's  population  at  just  under  20,000.  On  behalf 
of  all  of  our  residents,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  provided  by  allowing  me 
to  review  with  you  a  serious  threat  to  the  continued  viability  of  not  just  my 
community... but  to  many  other  small  communities  in  Illinois  and  in  each  of  the  states 
that  you  represent. 

My  objective,  today,    is  to    review  with  you  a  serious  problem  facing  mv 

community—a  problem  of  such  a  critical  nature  and  maffiiitudc  that,  left 
unaddressed.  threatens  our  very  future.  I  am  here  to  respectfully  request  your 
support  in  the  reauthorization  and  funding  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and, 
specifically,  direct  assistance  under  Section  104(b)(3)  of  that  Act  which  would 
permit  the  City  of  Paris  to  provide  an  adequate  and  safe  water  supply  to  its 
businesses  and  residents:  to  request  support  that  will  allow  us  to  protect  a  valuable 
water  resource  that  provides,  in  addition  to  a  municipal  water  supply, 
recreational  and  aesthetic  benefit  to  our  community.  These  objectives  can  and 
should  be  realized  through  the  programmatic  and  financial  provisions  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  Clean  Lakes  Program  was  established  in  1972,  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  to  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  States  in 
restoring  publicly  owned  lakes.  Regulations  promulgated  in  1980  redirected  program 
activities  to  diagnose  the  current  condition  of  individual  lakes  and  their  watershed, 
determine  the  extent  and  source  of  pollution,  develop  feasible  lake  restoration  and 
protection  plans  and  to  implement  those  plans.  EPA,  through  the  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (lEPA),  provided  Paris  with  50-50  shared  funding 
that  allowed  us  to  conduct  a  Clean  Lakes,  Phase  I  Feasibility/Diagnostic  Study  of  the 
Twin  Lakes.  The  process  involved  extensive  citizen  participation  and  input; 
coordination  and  researcii  with  lEPA.  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  and 
local  universities;  and,  resulted  in  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  lakes,  the  watershed  and 
quantified  the  factors  impacting  the  viability  of  this  necessary  resource.  Without  the 
financial  assistance  and  guidance  made  available  to  us,   it  would  have  been  nearly 
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impossible  for  us  to  have  undertaicen  a  study  of  this  magnitude.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
planning  and  assessment  tools  available  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  were  able  to 
analyze  the  lakes  condition  and  determine  the  causes  of  those  conditions;  to  examine 
the  watershed  in  order  to  determine  the  sources  of  pollution;  and,  perhaps,  most 
importantly,  present  a  recommended  restoration  program,  plan  of  action  and  long  term 
solution. 

The  Phase  I  Study,  completed  in  December,  1992,  identified  five  major  use 
impairment  problems  and  recommended  a  lake  restoration  plan  that  would  address  these 
problems;  improve  water  quality  and  supply,  protect  and  enhance  existing  lake  uses; 
and,  increase  recreational  access  and  opportunities.  It  also  presented  restoration  and 
protection  alternatives  and  discussed  the  cost  benefits  and  feasibility  of  each.  The  plan 
of  choice,  both  to  the  Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (lEPA)  and  to  my  City 
Council,  requires  funding  in  the  amount  of  $1,688,210. 

To  date,  the  City  has  committed  nearly  $190,000  of  its  own  local  resources  and 
$175,000  in  local  dollars  for  the  acquisition  of  a  58  acre  site  for  sediment  retention-in 
addition  to  the  funds  spent  for  the  Phase  I  work,  to  this  implementation  effort. 
Through  incredible  coordination  and  support  at  the  State  level  we  have  been  able  to 
secure  funding  commitments  in  Section  314  and  319  dollars  in  the  amount  of  $270,000 
And,  although  we  are  grateful  for  the  assistance.... we  are  far  short  of  meeting  our  total 
budget  need  and  realizing  the  completion  of  this  critical  project.  We  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma  the  need  to  initiate  implementation  activities  immediately,  while  being  so 
uncertain  as  to  the  availability  of  adequate  funding  to  complete  the  whole  program. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  need  to  implement  a  watershed 
approach-about  coordination  between  and  amongst  federal  and  state  agencies  as  we  all 
attack  the  problems  confronting  our  lakes  and  other  natural  resources.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  is  just  what  we-in  our  small,  rural  environment  are  trying  to  do!  But, 
we  are  not  fiscally  capable  of  doing  this  on  our  own! 

One  must  question  the  validity  of  employing  outside  assistance  to  thoroughly 
analyze  a  problem  and  develop  implementation  strategies  when  it  is  not  fiscally 
possible  to  effect  the  solutions.  Funding  for  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  been 
uncertain  since  1980  and  annual  appropriations  have  varied  widely.  The  question  of 
continuous  financial  support  has  discouraged  many  from  even  initiating  critical 
planning  activities.  We  in  Paris,  however,  have  not  shied  away  from  planning  and 
analysis  We  have  not  been  timid  in  our  approach  to  quantifying  our  problems  and 
aggressively  pursuing  their  resolution.  We  cannot  ignore  the  problem  nor  its  severity. 
The  Clean  Lakes  Program,  in  many  ways,  has  become  a  blueprint  for  environmental 
protection  that  works.  The  Clean  Lakes  Program,  Section  314  and  Section  319,  Non- 
Point  Source,  are  proving  to  be  good  tools  for  us.  The  lessons  are  now  being  applied  to 
other  environmental  programs,  particularly  the  Watershed  Protection  approach.  Not 
everybody  lives  beside  a  lake  but  everybody  does  live  in  a  watershed.     A  holistic 
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program  is  critical  to  success-the  need  for  communication  and  cooperation  and  funding 
will  benefit  us  all. 

Comprising  39.4  million  acres,  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  a  major  water  resource 
in  this  country.  Freshwater  inland  lakes  and  reservoirs  provide  our  nation  with  nearly 
70  percent  of  its  drinking  water  as  well  as  to  supply  water  for  industry,  irrigation  and 
hydropower.  Lake  ecosystems  support  complex  and  important  food  web  interactions 
and  provide  habitat  needed  to  support  numerous  threatened  and  endangered  species. 
Lakes  are  also  the  cornerstone  of  our  nation's  $19  billion  dollar  freshwater  fishing 
industry,  form  the  backbone  of  tourism  industries  and  provide  countless  recreational 
opportunities.  We,  in  Paris  do  not  have  geographic  alternatives  to  our  Twin  Lakes. 
We  must  correct  the  deficiencies  that  exist  because  we  are  included  in  the  group  that 
knows  that    its  lakes  no  longer  fully  support  these  uses. 

Our  objective  is  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  integrity  of  our  municipal  water 
supply  and,  concurrently,  protect  the  ecosystem  health  and  aquatic  habitat.  We 

urge  this  Committee  as  well  as  the  Authorizing  Committee,  to  maintain  identities  of 
those  programs  targeted  to  provide  communities  like  ours  with  this  much  needed 
assistance.  We  all  bear  the  responsibility  to  better  integrate  programs  like  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program  with  other  activities,  such  as  Section  319,  drinking  water  and  other 
water  and  environmental  programs.  The  energies  of  small  communities  need  to  be 
directed  to  the  continuation  and  growth  of  its  cities,  towns  and  villages.  We  must 
know  that  we  are  a  critical  part  of  the  partnership  that  protects  our  residents  and 
community.  We  must  be  provided  with  adequate  financial  resources  that  will  allow  us 
to  realize  the  implementation  of  programs  designed  and  recommended  through  both 
federal  and  state  dollars.  We  must  maintain  the  financial  integrity  of  the  planning 
process  and  the  expenditure  of  public  dollars  for  that  process  by  implementing  the 
recommended  solutions.  While  we  strongly  support  the  continuation  and  long  term 
funding  for  planning  and  assessment  activities  under  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  and  the 
interdisciplinary  and  holistic  approach  being  pursued-we  must  be  more  immediately 
centered  on  our  own  needs.  For  all  of  these  reasons  we  are  seeking  funds  under  Section 
104(b)(3)  so  that  the  recommended  implementation  activities  can  be  completed  and  we 
can  be  assured  of  a  municipal  water  supply  that  also  provides  the  recreational  and 
aesthetic  benefits  important  to  the  community. 

We  cannot  stand  by  and  allow  the  smaller  communities  of  this  country  to  fight 
the  battles  of  infrastructure  financing  on  their  own.  In  Paris,  we  are  experiencing  a 
slowly  declining  population  base  and  are  aggressively  seeking  to  diversify  our 
economic  base  so  that  there  are  educational,  training  and  job  opportunities  that  will 
keep  our  younger  generations  at  home.  We  entice,  enhance  and  succeed  in  bringing 
new  industries  to  Paris— they  effect  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  investment  and  create 
new  and  better  paying  jobs  in  our  community... but  to  what  avail  if  we,  as  a  unit  of 
general  local  government,  cannot  provide  the  very  basic  needs— a  safe  and  acceptable 
water  supply!  We  must  proceed  and  progress-build  on  our  rich  history.. with  the  firm 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  future  for  Paris,  Illinois  and  all  of  its  sister  communities. 
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Paris  is  an  area  ricli  in  history  and  proud  of  its  midwest  heritage.  Early  settlers 
arrived  along  the  Vincennes-Chicago  trail  in  the  early  1800's.  In  1823,  Samuel  Vance 
donated  26  acres  in  the  center  of  the  future  Edgar  County  and  the  county  and  City  of 
Paris  were  both  established.  The  name  Paris  is  attributed  to  settlers  arriving  from 
Paris,  Kentucky  and  when  first  organized,  Edgar  County's  northern  boundary  extended 
to  lake  Michigan,  including  Chicago.  These  early  settlers  were  attracted  to  the  area 
because  of  the  rich  soil  and  agricultural  opportunities.  While  we  are  still  deeply  rooted 
in  agriculture,  from  those  ventures  grew  larger  farms,  agribusinesses  and  a  City 
attempting  to  better  diversify  its  economic  base,  in  the  early  1900's,  industries  began  to 
grow  in  the  City  and  inade  Paris  their  location  of  choice,  in  part  due  to  our  access  to 
major  transportation  routes  and  a  positive  economic  and  municipal  climate. 

Over  the  years  the  City  has  prided  itself  in  its  ability  to  provide  for  its  residents 
all  of  the  things  that  make  a  community  viable  and  proud  including  employment 
opportunities  and  a  sound  educational  foundation.  We,  however,  like  many  other 
communities,  large  and  small,  have  been  facing  sever  economic  times  that  have 
impacted  our  industrial  and  municipal  base.  Our  population  has  declined  over  the  past 
twenty  years,  our  assessed  valuation  has  not  increased  significantly  and  our  municipal 
infrastructure  has  reached  a  state  that  mandates  significant  capital  investment. 

Paris  Twin  Lakes  are  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  City.  The  watershed 
contains  two  inajor  lakes  referred  to  as  East  Lake  and  West  Lake  both  of  which  are 
located  on  Sugar  Creek.  The  East  Lake  has  a  surface  area  of  162  acres  and  an  average 
depth  of  10.2  feet  while  the  West  Lake  is  approximately  62  acres  with  an  average  depth 
of  only  3  feet.  The  West  Lake  was  built  in  1894  and  was  later  supplemented  with  East 
Lake  which  was  built  in  1917  and  expanded  to  its  present  configuration  in  1960 
following  a  1957  dam  failure.  The  watershed  area  for  Paris  Twin  Lakes  is 
approximately  14,580  acres  with  agriculture  being  the  predominant  land  use.  As 
thoroughly  discussed  earlier,  it  will  take  an  additional  $1.3  million  to  correct  the 
documented  deficiencies  at  the  Twin  Lakes.  These  actions  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
insure  a  municipal  water  supply  and  the  recreational  and  environmental  uses  that 
citizens  have  come  to  expect  from  the  lakes. 

As  part  of  its  planning  process,  the  City  has  prepared  a  long  term  capital 
improvement  plan  which  identifies  the  infrastructure  needs  that  we  face,  in  addition  to 
the  imminent  problems  with  the  Twin  Lakes,  Paris  also  is  confronted  with  other 
improvements  to  its  municipal  water  system  ranging  from  the  distribution  system  to  the 
water  treatment  plant.  The  municipal  sewer  system,  in  particular  the  sewage  treatment 
plant,  also  has  immediate  needs.  When  reviewed  in  the  aggregate,  the  infrastructure 
needs  arc  of  such  a  magnitude  that  the  City  must  seek  and  secure  outside  financial 
assistance.  Our  statutory  bonding  authority  is  limited  and  local  fiscal  resources  are 
severely  restricted. 
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In  partnership  with  the  City,  Paris  is  fortunate  to  have  an  aggressive  and 
innovative  local  economic  development  group.  PEDCO,  the  Paris  Area  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  has  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  expanded  job  opportunities  to 
tiie  City.  We  have,  over  the  years,  lost  significant  employers  starting  in  the  early 
1980's  with  the  closing  of  the  local  Zenith  plant  that,  at  its  height,  employed  nearly 
1300  local  residents.  Other  plant  closings,  due  to  either  general  economic  conditions 
or  specific  market  decline  has  had  an  understandable  and  significant  impact  on  the  local 
economy. 

Accepting  these  circumstances  as  challenges  has  resulted  in  the  location  of 
several  new,  higher  tech  industries—primarily  in  the  plastics  industries  and  the 
expansion  of  some  of  our  existing  businesses.  Even  with  these  new  manufacturers  and 
employers  operational,  we  have  not  been  able  to  full  the  employment  void.  Latest 
statistics  show  that  Edgar  County's  unemployment  rate  is  at  8.4  percent-although 
slightly  lower  than  the  1993  annualized  figure  of  9  percent-it  is  still  way  above  the 
Statewide  level  of  6.5  percent.  Many  of  our  residents,  although  employed,  are 
severely  underemployed,  and  lack  the  financial  stability  to  plan  for  their  futures  or  to 
directly  assist  in  the  financing  of  much  needed  municipal  improvements.  This  is  made 
very  clear  when  you  consider  our  median  1990  income  was  only  $18,670,  far  below 
the  statewide  level  of  $32,035. 

On  more  of  a  personal  note,  I  have  over  my  years  as  Mayor,  believed  that  we 
all  learn  from  one  another.  Consequently,  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  Illinois 
Municipal  League,  serving  on  its  Board  of  Directors  for  the  past  five  years.  In 
addition,  I  have  been  closely  involved  with  die  National  League  of  Cities  as  part  of  its 
Small  Cities  Council.  So,  akhough  my  presentation  to  you  today  is  specific  to  the 
needs  of  my  community-I  know,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  these  issues  and  dire  concerns 
are  shared  with  other  cities,  towns  and  villages  across  Illinois  and  the  nation. 

Paris  has  long  believed  that  we  control  our  own  future.  We  believe  that  we 
must  initiate  actions  that  will  preserve  our  history,  plan  our  future  and  realize  our 
goals.  We  have  established,  sound  working  relationships  wiUi  our  local  state  legislators 
and  the  Governor  as  well  as  enjoying  a  ineaningful  and  productive  alliance  with  our 
Congressman,  Tom  Ewing.  The  City  Council,  concerned  citizens  and  involved  civic 
groups  and  institutions  all  see  Paris,  Illinois  as  dicir  location  of  choice.  They  all 
believe  that  this  is  the  community  in  which  they  want  to  live  and  work... this  is  the 
community  in  which  they  want  to  raise  and  educate  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
We  must,  as  responsible  officials-at  all  levels  of  goverinnent-insurc  that  the  tools- 
programmatic  and  financial— are  made  readily  available  to  insure  the  quality  of  life  that 
each  of  us  has  come  to  expect  and  appreciate.  We  must  be  able  to  provide  basic 
necessities  of  life— such  as  a  safe  and  sanitary  water  supply  and  environment.  Small 
communities  cannot  do  it  alone.  We  must  approach  these  challenges  in  a  working 
partnership-only  then  will  we  all  succeed. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Mayor  Clinton,  we  appreciate  your  testimony  here 
today.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us,  and  we  will  certainly  take 
your  request  under  advisement,  and  will  do  everj^hing  within  the 
constraints  of  the  subcommittee  to  be  of  assistance,  if  we  can  be. 

Mr.  Clinton.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
and  for  Congressman  Ewing  and  I  to  present  our  case  to  you.  We 
have  really  enjoyed  a  partnership  in  this.  This  is  Federal  money 
and  State  money  and  local  money.  And  it  is  working. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Chapman.  Congressman  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  join  us. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here,  and  I  know  time  is 
short  because  of  the  impending  ceremony  honoring  Mr.  Natcher, 
but  I  come  here  not  for  a  project  in  my  district,  but  for  a  national 
issue,  nonpoint  source  pollution,  runoff  from  open  land  areas  that 
discharges  into  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Nothing  could  dramatize  the  need  for  increased  funding  for  the 
nonpoint  source  program  in  existing  law  than  the  outbreak  in  Mil- 
waukee last  spring  of  cryptosporocytic  parasite  that  infected  the 
water  supply  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  from  which  400,000  people 
fell  ill.  That  is  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
And  I  think  the  settlement  now  is  131  people  have  died. 

That  parasite  that  infects  the  intestinal  tract  of  humans  comes 
from  cattle,  the  intestinal  tract  of  cattle,  discharging  on  the  land 
during  the  winter.  The  spring  runoff  caused  the  cattle  feces  to  dis- 
charge into  streams  that  discharge  into  Lake  Michigan,  from  which 
Milwaukee  draws  its  water  supply. 

Notwithstanding  the  treatment  that  has  been  standard  in  Mil- 
waukee, this  parasite  persisted  into  the  drinking  water  supply, 
killed  some  60  plus  AIDS  victims,  some  30  to  40  people,  cancer  vic- 
tims who  were  on  chemotherapy,  their  immune  systems  weakened 
by  chemotherapy,  my  wife  died  from  cancer,  and  from  a  weakened 
immune  system  that  was  caused  by  chemotherapy. 

My  daughter  is  now  a  student  at  Marquette  University  of  Mil- 
waukee. I  visited  her  this  Easter,  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  sto- 
ries were  just  graphic,  a  year  later,  about  the  victimization.  That 
is  not  unique  to  Milwaukee.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  re- 
ported 35,000  people  ill  from  diseases  in  drinking  water  in  35 
States  throughout  the  United  States  that  was  caused  by  items  in 
the  water  from  runoff  from  open  land  areas  where  we  have  not  suf- 
ficiently controlled  the  runoff. 

The  Pacific  salmon  fishery  has  been  devastated  by  siltation  in 
the  spawning  beds,  again  from  forestry  activities  upland  of  the 
spawning  beds  for  the  Pacific  salmon  fishery. 
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I  am  asking  the  committee  to  increase  by  $20  million  the  funding 
for  participation  in  the  partnership  program  for  control  of  nonpoint 
sources. 

When  the  Public  Works  Committee  completes  its  work  this  year 
on  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  we  will  have  a  stronger 
nonpoint  source  program,  I  hope,  but  meanwhile,  the  existing  law 
is  there.  Please  fund  it  to  the  level  I  have  recommended.  That  is 
somewhat  above  the  administration  request. 

A  second  point  very  quickly,  Larry  Scwartzkopf,  the  Chippewa 
representative  from  my  district,  will  be  asking  for  funding  for  two 
projects,  a  study  of  mercury  poisoning  of  fish  in  Lake  Superior,  and 
control  of  the  European  ruffy,  a  fish  that  was  brought  in  in  ballast 
by  freighters,  ocean  freighters,  that  instead  of  discharging  their 
ballast,  saltwater  ballast,  before  getting  into  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  system,  discharged  it  in  Lake  Superior. 

And  then  came  zebra  mussels,  which  are  now  clogging  the  in- 
takes of  water  supply  systems  for  industrial  municipal  sources,  and 
getting  into  inland  lakes,  but  also  this  fish,  which  has  no  domestic 
predator  to  keep  it  under  control  and  is  now  a  new  threat  to  fish- 
eries both  in  Lake  Superior,  which  is  the  cleanest  of  all  the  freight 
lakes,  probably  the  cleanest  of  any  lake  in  the  world,  but  is  now 
also  getting  into  inland  lakes. 

The  Chippewa  Indians  live  by  the  fish,  and  they  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  high  levels  of  mercury  in  fish  that  is  causing  tremors  in 
the  joint,  wrist,  elbow,  high  levels  of  spontaneous  abortions.  They 
want  this  study  conducted,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  find  the  funding. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

May  4,  1994 


NONPOINT  SOURCE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND  PREVENTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  distinguished  committee,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  request  your  consideration  for  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  environment,  to  the  quality  of 
our  lives,  and  to  future  generations  who  have  a  right  to  clean 
water  as  we  do. 

The  matter  at  issue  is  funding  for  the  Nonpoint  Source 
Management  Program,  Section  319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

This  Committee  has  been  very  supportive  of  efforts  to  control 
nonpoint  pollution  in  the  past.  As  author  of  that  program,  I  urge 
you  to  continue  that  support,  and  provide  at  least  the  $100  million 
requested  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  Section  319. 
This  $20  million  increase  over  last  year's  funding  will  help  keep 
the  program  going  until  we  are  able  to  amend  and  reauthorize  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  and  substantially  strengthen  the  nonpoint  source 
control  program. 

Nonpoint   source   control   and   prevention,   like   other 
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environmental  measures,  is  not  just  a  matter  of  clean  water  for 
aesthetic  reasons,  or  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  preservation  alone 
—  it's  a  matter  of  human  health  and,  in  some  cases,  human  lives. 

A  case  in  point  is  last  year's  outbreak  of  cryptosporidiosis 
in  Milwaukee,  caused  by  polluted  runoff  and  raw  sewage,  which 
sickened  more  than  400,000  people.  One  hundred  four  actually  lost 
their  lives. 

Between  1986  and  1992,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 

Prevention  reported  a  total  of  102  drinking  water  disease  outbreaks 

linked  directly  or  indirectly  to  waterborne  bacteria,  viruses  or 
parasites,  which  struck  over  34,000  people  in  35  states. 

Many  of  these  outbreaks  were  caused  by  nonpoint  source 
pollution  —  polluted  runoff  carrying  pathogens  from  untreated 
animal  or  human  wastes,  which  slipped  by  the  drinking  water 
treatment  facility,  and  reached  human  beings. 

Nonpoint  pollution  has  also  taken  its  toll  of  jobs  and 
livelihoods.  The  closing  of  the  salmon  fishery  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  but  one  example:  among  other  causes,  runoff  from 
timber  activities  has  silted  in  spawning  areas  and  drastically 
reduced  the  numbers  of  salmon  in  our  northwestern  rivers.  The 
decline  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  its  oyster  beds  and  the  jobs  they 
supported,  is  also  in  large  part  attributable  to  polluted  runoff. 


Sediment,  also  a  major  component  of  nonpoint  source  pollution, 
racks  up  a  $450  million  dredging  bill  each  year,  to  keep  our 
harbors  and  navigation  channels  free. 

It  certainly  is  important  to  continue  to  provide  funds  for 
wastewater  treatment;  but  all  the  treatment  in  the  world  won't 
clean  the  water  if  cows  are  walking  through  it  upstream  from  the 
treatment  plant;  and  all  the  testing  in  the  world  won't  protect 
drinking  water  as  much  as  preventing  pesticides,  herbicides  and 
pathogens  from  entering  the  water  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  a  stronger 
nonpoint  provision  in  the  upcoming  Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization, 
with  an  adequate  authorization  level.   In  the  meantime,  we  must 
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keep  the  current  Section  319  program  going,  helping  the  states  move 
the  program  forward,  making  as  much  progress  as  possible,  so  that 
the  new  nonpoint  source  program  will  have  a  firm  foundation  on 
which  to  be  established. 


FOND  DU  LAC  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  whose  representative,  Larry 
Schwartzkopf ,  will  be  testifying  before  you  this  afternoon. 

The  Band  seeks  funding  for  several  important  environmental  and 
economic  projects,  including  a  means  to  break  the  uptake  cycle  of 
mercury  by  fish  in  the  Lake  Superior  area.  Mercury  comes  from  many 
sources,  but  is  rising  in  the  flesh  of  local  fish,  which  are  used 
for  both  subsistence  and  sport  fishing.  As  fish  advisories  are 
increasing,  and  there  is  great  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
fishery  and  the  livelihoods  dependent  on  it.  The  Band  proposes, 
working  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Duluth,  to  find 
mitigation  measures  to  prevent  uptake  of  environmental  mercury  by 
local  fish  populations.   The  study  would  cost  $275,000. 

The  second  project  concerns  the  European  Ruffe,  a  fish  which 
all  Members  of  the  Great  Lakes  are,  or  will  become,  familiar  with. 
It  is  an  import  from  Europe,  like  the  Zebra  Mussel  brought  in  on 
balast  waters,  now  threatening  to  supplant  local  fish  populations 
in  Lake  Superior.  If  preventive  measures  are  not  taken  soon,  the 
downstream  lakes  will  certainly  see  the  Ruffe  in  the  near  future. 
The  project  would  attempt  to  interrupt  the  breeding  cycle  of  the 
Ruffe  and  prevent  its  spread  throughout  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
would  be  a  joint  project  with  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
Band,  USFWS  and  the  National  Biological  Survey,  and  would  cost 
$70,000. 

I  urge  you  to  fully  consider  funding  both  these  projects, 
which,  though  modest,  would  have  impacts  well  beyond  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Reservation  borders. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony  and  I'll  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ing in.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  support  your  request,  and 
wish  you  well  in  your  current  endeavors  in  your  own  committee  in 
drafting  a  well-conceived  clean  water  bill. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  will  try  to  be  your  counterpart  on  this  side 
and  support  your  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  This  committee  has  responded  wonderfully  to 
funding  requirements  of  the  clean  water  program.  I  would  other- 
wise have  other  requests  to  make,  but  those  programs  are  not  au- 
thorized, so  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  funding  for  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
DR.  M.  CAROL  McNEELEY,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

Mr.  Chapman.  Dr.  McNeeley,  we  will  make  your  statement  part 
of  the  record.  We  welcome  you  before  the  subcommittee  and  ask 
you  to  proceed. 

Dr.  McNeeley.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  be  here.  I  am  here  to 
talk  about  something  near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  I  am  here  on  be- 
half of  my  fellow  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatol- 
ogy and  the  Society  of  Investigative  Dermatology.  We  have  submit- 
ted written  testimony  in  support  of  the  EPA  in  its  effort  to  address 
the  effects  of  ozone  depletion  and  ultraviolet  radiation  on  human 
health. 

Today  I  am  going  to  make  two  brief  points  I  want  to  emphasize 
from  our  testimony.  First,  ozone  depletion  is  a  continuing  problem. 
It  is  impacting  on  our  environment.  It  results  in  increased  UV  radi- 
ation. Increased  UV  radiation  is  directly  associated  with  the  inci- 
dence and  development  of  non-melanoma  skin  cancer  and  mela- 
noma. 

The  incidence  of  melanoma  has  increased  4  percent  every  year 
since  1970.  Melanoma  is  now  the  most  common  cancer  among 
women  aged  29  to  35.  That  is  new  statistics  and  pertinent  to  people 
sitting  in  this  room  today. 

This  year,  melanoma  will  account  for  more  than  7,000  cancer 
deaths.  And  also  this  year,  more  than  700,000  non-melanoma  skin 
cancers  will  be  diagnosed  and  we  will  detect  these  cancers  in  indi- 
viduals 10  to  20  years  younger  than  the  usual  age  of  onset,  all  as 
a  result  of  increased  radiation  exposure,  probably  from  ozone  deple- 
tion and  our  life-style. 

The  second  point  I  think  is  as  important  or  more  important.  This 
focuses  on  the  effect  of  UV  radiation  on  our  immune  system.  In- 
creased UV  radiation  can  alter  a  person's  immune  system  or  sup- 
press a  person's  immune  response  to  skin  cancer,  certain  infections, 
whether  they  can  become  adequately  immunized  from  a  vaccina- 
tion, and  it  certainly  exacerbates  certain  autoimmune  disease 
states. 
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Now,  skin  pigment  and  skin  color  will  protect  you  from  some  as- 
pects of  U.S.  radiation  as  far  as  tumors  and  skin  cancer.  But  all 
individuals,  no  matter  the  t5rpe  of  skin  color  or  degree  of  pigmenta- 
tion, are  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  radiation. 

This  impacts  on  our  health  care,  and  it  will  have  greater  effects 
in  the  future  because  it  is  just  a  new  area  of  investigation  that  we 
are  just  beginning  to  address. 

The  EPA  has  begun  to  address  these  issues  to  stratospheric 
ozone  projects.  They  are  this  year  developing  a  national  U.S.  index 
which  I  think  will  be  helpful  in  educating  the  public  and  identify- 
ing people  at  risk.  And  they  also  have  programs  in  health  effects 
research. 

We  feel  that  continued  support  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
pand these  present  efforts  in  addressing  human  health  risks  and 
in  developing  new  protective  measures  and  risk  assessments  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

AND 
THE  SOCIETY  FOR  INVESTIGATIVE  DERMATOLOGY 

BEFORE 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

PRESENTED  BY 
MARSHA  CAROL  MCNEELY,  MD,  PhD 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  DERMATOLOGY 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON,  DC 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcomnittee : 

My  name  is  Dr.  Carol  McNeely  and  I  am  an  assistant  professor 
of  Dermatology  at  the  George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center.  1  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the  Society  of  Investigative 
Dermatology  in  support  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
its  efforts  to  address  the  effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation  and 
ozone  depletion  on  human  health. 

ULTRAVIOLET  RADIATTOW  AND  OZOKE 

The  sun's  ultraviolet  radiation  (UVR)  energy  is 
conventionally  divided  into  three  regions  by  wavelength  :  UVA 
(320-400  nm),  UVB(290-320  nm)  and  UVC( 100-290  nm) .   The 
atmosphere  acts  as  an  efficient  filter  to  remove  all  uvc  and  part 
of  UVB;  the  remaining  UVA  and  UVB  are  attenuated.   Probably  the 
most  important  component  of  the  atmospheric  filter  is  ozone.   An 
abundance  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  limits  the  quantity  of  UVB 
which  reaches  the  Earth's  surface  and  protects  humans  and  other 
living  matter  from  the  damaging  effects  of  UVB  and  UVC.   The 
amount  of  solar  energy  at  earth  surface  is  composed  of  100  times 
more  UVA  than  UVB,  however  UVB  is  a  thousand  tiroes  more  effective 
in  producing  burns  and  damage  to  the  DNA  of  human  skin. 
Therefore,  the  quantity  of  UVB  at  the  earth's  surface  is  of 
critical  importance. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  amount  of  UVB  reaching 
the  earth's  surface  is  in  excess  of  amounts  present  two  decades 
ago.   Increasing  UVB  flux  in  Antarctica  is  believed  to  be 
secondary  to  an  enlarging  ozone  defect  over  the  South  Pole.   Data 
from  Australia  suggests  an  increasing  flux  of  UVB  over  the  past 
several  years  and  measurements  in  northern  latitudes  indicate 
that  UVB  reaching  the  earth's  surface  has  been  steadily 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  1%  a  year  between  1975  and  1985.   A 
recent  study  reported  increases  of  UVB  radiation  measured  at 
Toronto,  Canada  by  as  much  as  35%  in  the  winter  and  7%  in  the 
summer  which  correlated  with  decreases  in  ozone  levels  measured 
during  the  same  period. 
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The  decrease  in  stratospheric  ozone  is  attributed  to  man- 
made  chlorof urocarbons  (CFCS)  and  halones  used  in  aerosols, 
refrigerant  and  other  industrial  products  as  well  as  nitrous 
oxide  which  is  a  by-product  of  internal  combustion  engines  and 
microbial  degradation.   These  relatively  stable  compounds  rise  to 
the  stratosphere  where  interaction  of  the  compounds  with  UVR 
releases  chlorine  atoms.   A  single  atom  of  chlorine  binds  to  a 
molecule  of  ozone  and  destroys  it;  a  single  atom  of  chlorine  may 
destroy  up  to  100,000  molecules  of  ozone  before  it  eventually 
degrades  after  75-100  years.   Ozone  is  constantly  being  created, 
but  natural  restoration  is  overwhelmed  by  the  CC  destruction  . 

tlLTRAVIOLET  RADIATION  AND  ADVERSE  HEALTH  EFFECTS 

Without  atmospheric  filters,  sunscreens  or  clothing  to 
protect  human  skin  and  eyes,  UVR  can  exert  potent  biological 
effects.   Overwhelming  evidence  indicates  that  the  skin  and  eyes 
are  damaged  are  damaged  by  direct  exposure  to  natural  or 
artificial  sources  of  UVR,  particularly  UVB.  Adverse  health 
effects  linked  to  UV  radiation  and  exposure  include  skin  cancers 
(melanoma,  basal  cell  carcinoma  and  squamous  cell  carcinoma), 
cataracts  and  other  eye  disorders(  pterygium,  photokeratitis) , 
premature  aging  of  the  skin  and  measurable  suppression  of  the 
immune  system. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  both  non-melanoma  and 
melanoma  in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  decade.   More  than  600,000 
non-melanoma  skin  cancers  (  squamous  cell  or  basal  cell 
carcinoma)  are  diagnosed  annually  in  the  United  states.  The 
incidence  of  developing  squamous  cell  carcinoma  in  the  United 
states  in  1983  was  41.4  cases  per  100,000  and  recent  reports 
indicate  that  the  incidence  may  be  reaching  epidemic  proportions 
in  the  US.   In  Australia,  the  incidence  of  sec  has  been  reported 
to  be  five  fold  higher(  -201  cases  per  100,000)  .   Non  melanoma 
skin  cancers  rarely  result  in  death,  but  they  can  lead  to 
substantial  morbidity.  Malignant  melanoma,  however,  accounts  for 
75%  of  skin  cancer  deaths.  In  the  last  20  years,  melanoma  has 
experienced  a  4%  annual  increase  in  incidence.   This  year 
approximately  4,100  men  and  2,600  women  will  die  of  malignant 
melanoma  of  the  skin;  if  these  trends  continue,  in  the  year  2000 
one  in  every  90  Americans  will  develop  melanoma. 

The  skin  is  a  major  site  of  immunologic  activity  and  UVB  is 
capable  of  suppressing  a  systemic  immune  response  via  its  effect 
on  the  skin.   UVB  induced  immune  suppression  appears  to  play  a 
role  in  weakening  the  body's  immune  defense  against  skin  cancer, 
in  blocking  effective  immunity  against  infectious  diseases  and  in 
interfering  with  immunizations  administered  through  the  skin. 
Certain  medications (  including  diuretics,  antibiotic  and 
chemotherapy  drugs)  can  make  the  skin  more  sensitive  to  sunlight; 
therefore,  increased  UVR  can  result  in   increases  in  adverse  drug 
reactions,  skin  damage,  unused  and  discarded  medication  and  need 
for  increased  physician  utilization.   UVB  induced  immune  changes 
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also  play  a  significant  role  in  exacerbating  autoimniune  diseases 
such  as  systemic  lupus  erythematosus. 

Studies  have  suggested  that  UVR  may  worsen  an  individual's 
ability  to  control  mycobacterial  infections  such  as  leprosy, 
parasitic  infections  (leishmania  and  malaria),  yeast  and  viral 
infections(  herpes  simplex  and  AIDS),   while  tropical  infections 
are  not  a  current  major  health  problem  in  the  U.S.,  several 
factors  could  change  the  situation.   Global  warming  and  ozone 
depletion  could  provide  a   more  subtropical  climate  in  the 
southern  U.S.  creating  the  an  environment   conducive  for  the 
proliferation  of  insect  vectors  for  the  mycobacterial, 
leishmanial  and  malaria  diseases.   Infection  among  the  groups 
which  have  delayed  access  to  medical  care  may  permit  the  re- 
establishment  of  these  "tropical"  diseases  in  the  U.S. 
Furthermore,  vaccine  programs  may  be  jeopardized  by  incomplete 
understanding  of  UVR  effects  on  skin  immune  responses  necessary 
for  proper  vaccination  immunity. 

There  are  no  estimates  available  on  the  costs  to  society  of 
the  detrimental  effects  of  UVR  on  autoimmune  diseases,  viral  and 
bacterial  vaccine  failure,  increased  virulence  of  current 
infectious  diseases  in  the  U.S.  and  the  appearance  of  new 
diseases  or  pre-existing  disease  altered  or  induced  by  UVR  immune 
suppression.   Skin  pigmentation  can  afford  an  individual  some 
degree  of  protection  from  the  UVR  effects  of  skin  cancer  and 
photoaging,  however,  all  races f skin  types  of 
individuals)reaardless  of  degree  of  skin  pigmentation,  are 
susceptible  to  immune  suppressive  effects  of  UVR.   This  new 
evidence  on  the  effects  of  UVR  on  the  human  immune  response 
suggests  an  even  greater  impact  on  health  care  than  the 
established  adverse  UVR  health  risks.   Additional  research  is 
needed  to  provide  risk  assessment  data  for  rational  policy  making 
in  response  to  these  potentially  serious  consequences  in  order  to 
address  the  potentially  enormous  health  impact  on  all  individuals 
from  UVR. 


ROLE  OF  THE  EPA 

Efforts  of  the  EPA  in  its  Stratospheric  Ozone  Projects,  the 
new  efforts  to  establish  a  ultraviolet  index,  and  its  health 
effects  research  programs  have  begun  to  address  and  target 
research  efforts  on  human  health  and  UVR.   Other  EPA  research 
efforts  include  immunotoxicology  of  environmental  pollutants 
absorbed  through  the  skin  and  the  potential  synergistic  influence 
of  these  with  UVR  on  human  health.   These  efforts  should  be 
supported  and  directed  to  expand  with  an  ultimate  goal  of 
producing  risk  assessment  factors  and  plans  which  would  be 
instructive  and  directive  for  policy  makers  and  health  care 
workers. 
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The  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the  Society  for 
Investigative  Dermatology  support  the  EPA  as  the  entity  most 
appropriate  to:  1)  organize  and  coordinate  scientific  efforts  to 
address  the  health  issues  of  ozone  depletion,  UVK  and 
immunotoxicology;  2)  publicize  the  results  of  these  directed 
scientific  investigations  to  aid  in  public  education;  and  3) 
design  and  implement  measures  to  assess  present  health  risks  and 
develop  protective  measures  for  future  populations. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  for  being  here.  We  appreciate  your  tes- 
timony. 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

GARY  A-  GLENN,  MASSACHUSETTS  FOUNDATION  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
MARINE  AND  POLYMER  SCIENCES,  INC. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  understand  my  written  testimony  will  be  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  We  would  invite  you  to 
summarize  your  testimony  and  proceed  as  you  will. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Very  good. 

This  project  is  based  on  a  project  in  Massachusetts  which  we,  on 
the  State  level,  have  started  funding  about  five  years  ago.  We  had 
funding  available  to  us  from  the  legislature  to  support  new  tech- 
nologies. And  one  of  the  most  exciting  projects  that  came  before  us 
was  to  attempt  to  experiment  with  an  entirely  new  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  wastewater  treatment. 

Most  wastewater  treatment  in  this  country  is  based  upon  tech- 
nologies which  were  developed  in  the  chemical  engineering  indus- 
try in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  This  proposal  we  received  was  to  use 
biological  approaches  and  the  new  sciences  of  ecological  engineer- 
ing, biotechnology  and  microbiology  to  treat  wastewater. 

We  provided  funding  of  about  $1.5  million  over  the  course  of 
three  years  in  Massachusetts  to  test  out  this  technology.  The  re- 
sults were  very  remarkable  and  very  promising. 

On  the  basis  of  that,  several  other  States  approached  us  and 
asked  us  to  help  them  develop  tests  in  their  own  States.  We  were 
unable  to  use  Massachusetts  taxpayer  money  for  that,  and  so  we 
asked  those  States  to  approach  their  congressional  delegations, 
which  they  did. 

The  result  is  that  three  years  ago,  EPA  started  experiments  in 
four  States.  The  first  of  these  was  Maryland.  The  second  was  Cali- 
fornia. The  third  was  Vermont.  The  fourth  is  Massachusetts  on  an- 
other site. 

In  essence,  this  technology  involves  entirely  natural  approaches 
to  wastewater  treatment.  The  scientists  bring  animals,  including 
fish,  snails,  plants  from  all  over  the  world,  to  engineer  oncologists 
specifically  to  break  down  toxins  in  wastewater. 

The  results  so  far  in  the  Maryland  facility  are  remarkably  fas- 
cinating in  that  the  water  is  so  pure  that  in  the  last  part  of  the 
system,  there  aren't  enough  nutrients  even  to  feed  the  snails  and 
the  fish  that  are  in  the  system. 

Three  of  the  projects  are  going  on  at  this  very  moment  as  we 
speak:  Maryland,  California,  and  Vermont.  The  fourth  one  is  being 
set  up  in  Massachusetts. 

We  would  request  the  financed  support  of  this  committee  for 
what  we  think  could  be  a  major  national  program  in  the  future  for 
wastewater  treatment. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  am  honored  to  present  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  a  consortium  of 
cities  and  communities  in  Vermont,  Maryland,  California,  and  Massachusetts, 
that  are  involved  in  testing  an  exciting  new  technology  for  reviving  and 
reusing  wastewater.  The  cities  and  states  are  putting  their  own  hard  pressed 
resources  into  this  potentially  revolutionary  -  but  still  experimental  - 
technology,  and  are  pleased  that  this  Committee  has  provided  funds  to  EPA  to 
assist  in  the  project.  The  data  from  the  four  locations  where  the  new 
technology  is  or  will  be  tested,  taken  together,  and  in  accordance  with  EPA 
guidelines,  will  provide  the  best  conceivable  basis  for  determining  the  extent 
to  which  this  technology  can  be  adopted  on  a  national  scale.  The  four 
locations  represent  varied  geographical  conditions  so  that  the  results  will 
represent  a  true  cross  section  of  our  country. 

The  purpose  of  advanced  ecological  engineering  systems  is  to  treat 
wastewater  and  its  by-products  by  using  natural  processes  of  sunlight,  plants, 
and  animals  in  a  carefully  balanced  ecosystem.  Untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage,  septage  and  sludge  have  become  one  of  the  world's  most 
pressing  problems,  causing  the  contamination  of  drinking  water  supplies  and 
coastal  marine  waters.  This  is  a  particularly  acute  problem  in  the  U.S. 
because  of  our  high  rate  of  consumption  and  our  "throw-away"  mentality. 
However,  public  demand  for  environmental  conversion  and  reuse  of  resources 
is  growing.  New  methods  for  dealing  with  the  protection  of  our  waters  are 
needed. 

The  ecologically  engineered  system  that  has  been  developed  by  Dr. 
John  Todd  and  his  associated  scientists  and  engineers  removes  both  nutrients 
and  toxic  substances  from  polluted  water  by  channeling  it  through  a  series  of 
cylindrical  tanks  or  raceways  placed  in  rows  inside  a  greenhouse.  The  tanks 
are  exposed  to  sunlight  and  contain  a  carefully  designed  progression  of 
bacteria,  algae,  snails  and  fish.  Wastewater  is  pumped  into  the  first  tanks 
where  microscopic  bacteria  attack  or  consume  organic  matter,  thus  causing 
their  populations  to  grow.  Algae  thrive  on  the  nutrients  released  by  the 
bacteria,  and  they  increase.  Snails  consume  the  algae,  and  the  cycle  goes  on, 
all  the  while  transforming  the  wastewater.  Further  on,  different  varieties  of 
plants  are  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  allowing  their  oxygen-rich  roots 
to  fall  beneath  the  surface  where  snails  and  higher  organisms  graze.    In  the 
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last  tanks  fish  such  as  tilapia  and  bass  swim  around  in  clean  water.  By 
imitating  the  way  nature  purifies  water,  only  more  quickly  and  thoroughly,  this 
system  represents  a  dramatic  departure  from  conventional  methods. 

This  ecological  wastewater  system  is  truly  revolutionary  -  not  only 
because  it  uses  new  and  unexpected  ways  of  treating  wastewater,  but  also 
because  it  asks  all  of  us  as  citizens  to  change  the  way  we  think  about  what 
"waste"  means.  The  traditional  method  of  dealing  with  vast  quantities  of 
wastewater  produced  by  our  homes  and  businesses  has  been  to  add 
chemicals  to  kill  the  potentially  toxic  organisms  and  to  neutralize  the  toxic 
inorganic  chemicals.  Most  major  cities  in  America  have  at  least  one  and  often 
several  major  treatment  plants  that  attempt  to  kill  and/or  neutralize 
wastewater  toxicity.  These  plants  use  the  same  kind  of  approach  that 
farmers  use  with  unwanted  bugs  (applying  chemical  pesticides)  or  localities 
use  with  solid  waste  (burning  it  or  dumping  it  in  the  ocean  or  filling  the  land 
with  it).  The  principle  behind  ecological  engineering  is  deceptively  simple:  let 
nature  take  care  of  breaking  down  the  toxins  in  wastewater  in  its  own  way, 
that  is,  with  natural  organisms  including  microbial  life  forms,  plants,  and 
animals,  using  sunlight  as  a  power  source.  In  practice,  however,  the 
engineering  of  a  dedicated  living  ecosystem  containing  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  organisms,  is  phenomenally  complex.  It  is  only  because  of  scientific 
breakthroughs  in  microbiology;  plant  science  and  pathology,  biotechnology, 
and  ecology/environmental  science  that  have  occurred  in  recent  years  that 
this  kind  of  system  engineering  is  now  possible. 

It  is  also  revolutionary  that  a  partnership  among  state  government,  the 
academic  community,  and  the  private  sector  pioneered  such  an  innovative 
concept.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Massachusetts  has  played  a  central  role  in 
helping  this  technology  get  started.  We  provided  initial  funding  for  research 
and  for  setting  up  a  pilot  facility  on  Cape  Cod  five  years  ago.  Since  then  we 
have  continued  to  provide  financial  support  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Now,  so 
that  the  ecological  engineering  process  can  be  used  anywhere  in  the  country, 
we  need  to  continue  testing  the  process  under  different  climatic, 
wastesource,  and  operating  conditions. 
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The  Massachusetts  Foundation  for  Excellence  in  Marine  and  Polymer 
Sciences  is  requesting  the  support  of  this  committee  in  providing  continuation 
funding  from  EPA  so  that  we  can  maintain  operations,  testing,  and  facility 
assembly  at  demonstration  sites  in  the  Lake  Champlain  watershed  area  of 
Vermont,  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  California,  in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  and  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  this  Committee  to  provide  $2.75  million  to  EPA  for  FY  1995  for 
facilities,  operations,  research  and  testing  at  the  four  sites.  I  also  invite  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  visit  any  of  the  demonstration  sites,  especially 
the  Frederick,  Maryland  location,  which  started  operating  recently. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Sounds  like  fascinating  technology  with  a  lot  of 
promise. 

Mr.  Glenn.  We  would  invite  you  and  any  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  come  visit  the  facility  in  Maryland.  It  is  about  45  minutes 
from  here.  It  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  thank  you  so  much  for  your  testimony.  We  ap- 
preciate your  adherences  to  what  has  turned  out  to  be  severe  time 
constraints  today.  We  will  certainly  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  accom- 
modate you. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

DOUGLAS  B.  MacDONALD,  MASSACHUSETTS  WATER  RESOURCE  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  MacDonald  welcome  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  come  in  from  Boston  today.  I  have  been  here 
before  to  talk  to  the  committee  about  the  need  for  hardship  funding 
for  the  enormous  cleanup  of  the  Boston  Harbor,  which  is  a  $3.5  bil- 
lion project,  generating  enormous  ratepayer  concerns  so  we  can  get 
the  project  done. 

Mr.  Chapman.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Studds,  was  our  first  witness  this  morning.  He  touched 
on  this  matter  and  made  a  very  cogent  argument,  in  fact,  for  the 
needs  of  the  harbor. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  am  going  to  show  you  one  picture  of  what  it 
means  to  build  $3.5  billion  of  wastewater  facilities.  I  ask  once 
again  if  the  committee  will  be  able  to  help  us  with  this  more  mis- 
cellaneous project.  A  couple  of  things  have  happened  since  last  year 
when  the  committee  found  $100  million.  One  is  that  the  State, 
which  I  think  was  a  concern  here  in  Washington,  where  was  the 
State  in  helping  our  ratepayers,  and  they  have  come  forward  with 
some  temporary  subsidies  which  are  helping. 

The  enormous  capital  needs  of  this  budget  continue  to  need  your 
support,  if  you  can  possibly  see  your  way  clear  to  do  it.  We  are 
making  great  progress  for  the  project. 

For  a  long  time  Boston  was  a  symbol  of  recalcitrance  in  this 
area,  and  there  was  resistance  down  here  because  of  that.  This  is 
a  way  of  talking  about  that  commitment  we  have  made. 

Congressman  Studds  must  have  said  to  you  this  morning — and 
as  any  number  of  our  two  million  citizens  who  are  bearing  the  costs 
of  this  project  which  are  skyrocketing  would  tell  you  if  they  were 
here — it  is  a  project  that  needs  continuing  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  continue  your  great 
support  of  the  past. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Douglas  B.  MacDonald 

Executive    Director 

Massachusetts   Water   Resources  Authority 

House  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  4,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
again.     I  ann  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority  which  manages  the  Boston  Harbor  Project.     The  project  is,  as 
you   know,  the   largest  wastewater  treatment  construction   project  in  the 
country  and  is  proceeding  under  a  federal  court  order  enforcing  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

I  know  that  Congressmen  Moakley  and  other  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  are  testifying  before  you.     I  am  proud  to  say  that 
our  delegation   has  been  steadfast  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  federal 
funding  to  ease  the  financial  impact  of  this  project. 

On  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  MWRA  communities  who  are  paying 
85%  of  the  cost  of  this  project,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee  for  your  past  help  in  providing  funding  for  this 
project.     I  come  before  you  today  to  plead  for  $100  million  in  continuing 
assistance.  The  Adminstration  has  already  expressed  its  support  for  this 
project  in  the  FY  1995  budget  where  $100  million  was  requested  for 
fiscal  years   1994-1997. 
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As  you  know,  funding  for  the  Boston  Harbor  Project  was  included  in 
the  "fenced"  $500  million  in  the  FY  1994  Appropriations  law  with  the 
caveat  that  authorizing  language  must  be  obtained  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  release  the  funds.     We  are  continuing  to  work  with 
the  House  and  Senate  authorizing  committees  to  ensure  that  specific 
language  is  included  in  the  Clean  Water  bill  when  enacted.      I  have 
distributed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  EPA  Administrator  Browner  expressing 
the  Administration's  support  for  release  of  these  funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  H.R.  3948  to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  sponsored  by  Chairman  Mineta,  includes  an  authorization  for  the 
Boston  Harbor  Project  in  the  amounts  of  $153  million  for  FY  1994  and 
$100  million  for  FY  1995.     We  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  reauthorize 
the  Act  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  so  that  these  important  funds 
can  be  used  to  offset  some  of  the  expense  of  this  $3.5  billion  project. 

Let  me  address  the  inevitable  question:    Why  should  Boston  receive 
special   funding? 

First,  the  extraordinary  size  of  this  project  makes  the  burden  on  the 
ratepayers  commensurately  painful.     The  MWRA  is  spending  $52  million  a 
month  on  the  $3.5  billion  project.     In  comparison,  the  entire  State  of 
Massachusetts  receives  $65  million  per  year  in  SRF  funds.     Construction  is 
now  45%  complete.    And  the  ratepayers  have  borne  85%  of  the  cost  of  this 
project  which  has  already  caused  wholesale  sewer  user  charges  to  rise 
561.2%  since  1985  to  become  among  the  highest  for  any  comparable  area 
in  the  country. 

Second,  our  own  state  legislature  knows  that  the  burden  must  be 
shared.     This  year  we  received  $19  million  in  state  debt  service 
assistance  which  enabled  us  to  reduce  anticipated  rate  increases  in  FY 
1994  from  11.7%  to  4.8%.    Next  year,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  state  government  are  working  to  increase  the  state's  help  to 
our  ratepayers.    This  is  how  all  of  us  with  an  intent  in  solving  the  sewage 
treatment  crisis  for  Boston  Harbor  work  together  to  head  off  another  rate 
explosion  similar  to  the  one  that  occured  last  year  when  citizens  threw 
tea  boxes  full  of  sewer  bills  into  Boston  Harbor  to  express  their  anger  at 
the  skyrocketing  rates. 
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Their  frustration  was  clearly  focused  at  a  distant  federal 
government  that  required  the  construction  of  a  costly  project  financed  out 
of  the  ratepayers  pockets.     It  demonstrated  that  the  political  consensus 
for  the  project  simply  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  glue  that  comes 
from  our  ratepayers*  belief  that  federal  assistance  to  protect  against 
skyrocketing   sewer  bills  accompanies  the  national  environmental   mandate 
we  have  been  directed  to  meet  in  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Federal  assistance 
for  the  project  now  stands  only  at  about  11%  --  a  sum  our  citizens  know 
is  far  lower  than  many  other  communities  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
garner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cry  against  unfunded  mandates  has  come  to  rest  at 
our  doorstep,  or  perhaps  more  graphically,  it  has  crashed  against  our 
shoreline.     Amidst  the  skyrocketing  rates  and  citizens'  rebellions,  we  are 
making  progress  on  this  critical  environmental  and  public  health 
protection  effort  --  and  we  are  proud  of  our  accomplishments.       2,500 
craft,  construction  and  engineering  workers  are  on  site  daily  working 
feverishly  to  complete  the  project  on  schedule.     The  fruits  of  their  labor 
is  already  being  realized  in  improvements  in  water  quality.     Swimming 
beach  closures  have  dramatically  decreased  and  liver  tumors  that  used  to 
exist  on  12%  of  fish  ten  years  ago  are  rarely  seen  today. 

But  in  order  to  achieve  the  result  that  we  all  seek,  completion  of 
the  project  accompanied  by  affordable  rates,  we  need  Congress  to 
continue  to  be  sensitive  to  the  extraordinary  pressures  that  our 
ratepayers  face.     Including  $100  million  in  this  bill  for  Boston  Harbor  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  the  delicate  coalition  that  has  steadily  moved  this 
project  forward. 

Thank  you.    I  would  be  pleased  to  take  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  for  coming  all  the  way  from  Boston. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  It  is  so  important  for  us  to  have  a  minute  of 
your  time. 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  your  presence  here  reinforces  that.  That  is 
important.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

[Recess.] 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.   J.J.    PICKLE,   A   REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS    FROM   THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  would  like 
to  welcome  as  our  first  witness  this  afternoon  the  very  distin- 
guished J.J.  Pickle,  our  good  friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
from  Texas. 

Jake,  if  you  would  take  a  chair  at  the  witness  table.  How  are  you 
doing  today,  sir? 

Mr.  Pickle.  Great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  coming  before  you  and  your 
committee.  I  am  here  to  ask  for  assistance  from  this  committee  for 
funds  for  equipment  for  an  engineering  environmental  facility  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin. 

We  have  got  a  proposal  in  now  for  a  new  building  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  campus  at  a  facility  called  the  J.J.  Pickle  Research 
Campus.  It  is  a  tract  of  land,  about  478  acres.  It  is  focused  on  re- 
search. An  Army  lab.  Navy  lab,  NCC,  that  type  of  thing.  We  are 
asking  for  funds  for  equipment  for  a  new  environmental  engineer- 
ing building  on  that  campus  site. 

The  University  of  Texas  prides  itself  on  being  one  of  the  foremost 
universities  of  the  country,  concentrating  on  engineering  and  envi- 
ronment approaches.  We  think  we  have  outstanding  faculty,  and 
we  are  proud  of  what  we  are  doing.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to 
do  more  about  the  environment,  how  to  control  it  and  how  to  meet 
the  tests,  for  instance,  under  the  Superfund  program  now.  And  it 
has  become  a  problem. 

It  has  not  reached  the  point  where  committees  have  normally 
been  giving  equipment  for  a  university  like  the  University  of  Texas, 
so  we  recognize  that.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  new  building.  We  are 
asking  for  $5  million  in  equipment  so  we  can  really  get  into  it.  We 
have  got  a  great  program  going,  but  we  have  two  of  those  facilities 
on  the  campus  and  three  of  them  out  on  the  Pickle  campus,  which 
is  about  10  minutes  or  10  miles  away — or  eight  miles  away  from 
the  campus.  We  need  to  put  them  together  in  one  building. 

You  are  going  to  see,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  and  more  uni- 
versities and  facilities  in  the  country  concentrating  on  environ- 
mental engineering.  It  has  just  got  to  be  a  problem  where  we  are 
going  to  have  to  depart  from  what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
how  do  we  examine  about  doing  this  now? 

They  are  going  to  put  this  new  building  up  on  what  I  call  the 
Pickle  Research  Center,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  building  that  will 
be  financed  one-third  by  the  University  of  Texas,  one-third  with 
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private  funds,  and  we  hope  one-third  by  the  government.  In  that 
way,  we  can  have  some  equipment  and  put  it  all  in  one  place,  be- 
cause the  problem  is  getting  critical  these  days. 

We  do  not  have  the  authorization  yet.  We  can't  find  out  for  cer- 
tain whether  we  will  be  permitted  to  ask  for  authorization.  But  we 
are  seeking  it,  and  we  are  asking  for  it,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
that  the  specific  request  next  week. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  You  are  asking  for  the  reauthorization  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act? 

Mr.  Pickle.  Yes.  Now,  whether  we  get  that — but  we  are  hoping 
it  will  come  through. 

The  time  has  come  to  depart  from  what  we  did  in  the  past.  We 
are  not  asking  for  a  new  building.  We  are  going  to  put  up  a  new 
building  and  get  funds,  as  I  mentioned.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  can 
make  some  inroads  in  environmental  engineering.  We  would  like  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  that. 

So  we  are  asking  for  your  assistance  and  cooperation. 

I  talked  to  other  Members  of  the  committee,  two  of  whom  are 
from  Texas,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  their  help  and  sup- 
port. I  want  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the  new  research  campus  named 
after  your  honor  here.  But  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  effort  over 
the  years  trying  to  push  this. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  I  won't  take  your  time,  we  are  going 
to  have  dedication  of  that  facility  sometime  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  you  and  the  staff  come  and  see  the  cam- 
pus. We  have  got  some  $150,  $160  million  in  new  buildings.  We  are 
going  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States,  but  we  need  to  get  start- 
ed in  coordinating.  That  is  going  to  be  our  request  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  It  sounds  like  a  worthy  project.  I  know  it  is 
named  after  an  outstanding,  distinguished  gentleman.  So  we  will 
do  our  best,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
and  your  distinguished  colleagues  today  to  discuss  a  unique  opportunity  to 
invest  in  the  future  of  environmental  engineering  research. 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  has  a  new  proposal  for  an 
Environmental  Engineering  Research  Facility  at  the  newly  renamed  J.J. 
Pickle  Research  Campus.    Environmental  Engineering  has  been  a  strong 
endeavor  for  at  least  50  years  at  U.T.,  and  has  been  continually 
recognized  as  one  of  the  top  five  environmental  engineering  programs  in 
the  nation.    The  faculty  members  have  national  and  international 
reputations,  and  have  demonstrated  strong  multidisciplinary  efforts. 
Research  areas  of  strength  for  the  College  of  Engineering  are  wastewater 
treatment,  site  remediation,  sludge  treatment  and  stabilization,  and  waste 
containment.    The  College  of  Engineering  environmental  effort  also  has  a 
strong  working  relationship  with  industry.    The  students  and  faculty 
research  and  actively  test  practical  applications  or  solutions  to 
environmental  problems  in  the  industry  field.    One  group  of  graduate 
students  is  currently  working  on  a  clean-up  site  project  for  the  LCRA,  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority.    Graduate  programs  that  contribute  to 
the  Environmental  Engineering  thrust  at  U.T.  are  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Petroleum  Engineering, 
and  Environmental  Health  Engineering. 

The  reason  why  this  world  class  program  needs  a  comprehensive 
new  facility  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  current  environmental 
engineering  research  is  scattered  about  in  several  different  facilities,  three 
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at  the  main  campus  and  two  at  the  Pickle  Campus.    Geography  is  not  the 
only  problem  faced,  the  equipment  and  instrumentation  used  by  students 
and  faculty  is  in  serious  need  of  modernization.    Much  of  the  facilities 
and  equipment  are  old  and  in  need  of  continual  repair. 

I  am  not  asking  this  Committee  or  the  Congress  to  build  a  new 
building  and  furnish  it  completely.    I  am  merely  asking  for  the  federal 
government  to  contribute  $5  million,  or  one-third  of  the  over-all  funds 
necessary  to  supply  state  of  the  art  equipment  to  the  University  students 
and  faculty  so  they  can  develop  critical  data  for  use  by  industry, 
regulatory  agencies,  and  the  public  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment.    It  is  necessary  to  have  sound  scientific  and  technical  data 
for  sound  regulatory  and  management  decisions.    The  other  funds  will 
come  one-third  from  the  University  of  Texas,  and  one-third  from  private 
donations.    Thus,  these  federal  funds  will  be  leveraged  significantly. 

One  unique  aspect  of  this  new  center  will  be  a  large  scale  test  and 
demonstration  area  to  accommodate  research  and  technology 
demonstration  projects  like  supercritical  water  oxidation,  photo-assisted 
degradation  of  oil  spills,  and  for  advanced  electrotechnologies  for  site 
remediation  applications.    Students  and  faculty  from  the  various 
departments  will  be  able  to  consolidate  their  expertise  and 
experimentation.    It  is  important  to  have  multidisciplinary  efforts  to  solve 
the  environmental  problems  facing  this  country.    This  same  technology 
and  research  will  be  valuable  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Energy's  environmental  restoration  and  waste 
management  programs.    This  technology  will  be  sought  by  other  federal 
agencies  for  defense,  science  and  space  technology  purposes  as  well. 

The  goal  of  this  proposal  is  to- enhance  the  interaction  and 
collaboration  of  experienced  university  researchers  with  industries  and 
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organizations  seeking  sound  and  innovative  solutions  to  environmental 
problems.    It  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  University  of  Texas 
System,  the  College  of  Engineering  at  U.T.,  the  Environmental 
Engineering  faculty  and  outside  advisors  that  these  labs  be  brought 
together  under  one  roof,  and  that  the  equipment  be  updated  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  performance  of  its  past.     This  is  a  high  priority  for  the 
University  as  a  whole. 

The  citizens  and  industries  in  Texas  and  the  nation  deserve  the  best 
strategies  possible  as  well  as  improved  and  iimovative  technologies  to 
control  current  and  future  environmental  problems.    The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  has  demonstrated  its  capabilities  to  assist  industry  and  the 
public  in  developing  the  best  ideas  and  technologies.    Texas  has  some 
major  difficulties  with  wastes  and  residues,  therefore  it  should  be  number 
one  in  developing  solutions  to  environmental  problems.    The  University 
has  committed  to  be  number  one  in  this  area.    Since  the  nation  will 
benefit  from  the  knowledge  and  expertise  that  will  be  developed,  it  is 
appropriate  that  federal  resources  assist  U.T.  in  this  effort. 

I  respectfully  request  this  Conmiittee  to  appropriate  $5  million  for 
Environmental  Engineering  equipment  and  research  at  the  University  of 
Texas.    Never  before  has  a  university  had  the  resources  or  the  ability  to 
coordinate  all  of  its  environmental  engineering  under  one  roof,  and  this 
Committee  has  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  unique  opportunity. 
We  are  currently  working  on  the  authorizing  language,  and  this  money 
will  go  a  long  way  in  assisting  the  University  of  Texas  in  maintaining  a 
world  class  program  for  fmding  environmental  solutions  for  both  the  state 
and  the  nation. 
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Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESS 

HON.  CORREVE  BROWN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  an- 
other distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Corrine  Brown. 

Ms.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  We  have  a  vote  on  the  journal,  so  as  soon  as  we 
finish  with  your  testimony,  we  will  get  going. 

Ms.  Brown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  ask  for  your  support  and  to  request  a  1995  ap- 
propriations for  a  VA  project  in  the  Orlando,  Florida  area.  I  am  re- 
questing $14  million  in  the  VA  construction  budget  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration's  proposal  to  renovate  the  Orlando  Naval 
Training  Center  Hospital,  identified  for  base  closure,  for  use  as  a 
satellite  outpatient  clinic  and  a  120-bed  nursing  facility. 

Although  the  Orlando  project  is  included  in  the  VA's  1995  budg- 
et, it  is  funded  to  include  in  S.  1757,  the  Health  Care  Security  Act. 
Consequently,  funds  for  this  much-needed  ambulatory  care  facility 
and,  therefore,  its  construction,  is  dependent  on  the  passage  of  S. 
1757. 

While  I  support  health  care  reform,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  vet- 
erans in  Florida  should  be  held  hostage  by  S.  1757,  which  may  or 
may  not  pass  Congress.  These  veterans  in  east  central  Florida  have 
already  waited  too  long  for  access  to  a  quality  health  care  facility. 

What  I  was  saying  is  that  it  is  included,  but  it  is  the  health  care 
security  that  may  not  pass. 

East  central  Florida  was  identified  over  10  years  ago  as  a  criti- 
cally underserved  area  with  respect  to  all  forms  of  primary  care. 
As  you  may  not  know,  Florida  ranks  second  in  the  country  with  the 
number  of  veterans,  but  34th  in  funding. 

This  was  documented  in  the  VA's  1983  report — final  report  on  fu- 
ture bed  needs  and  potential  sites  for  the  new  VA  hospital  in  Flor- 
ida. The  area  is  still  experiencing  a  growing  population  of  retired, 
limited-income  veterans. 

The  existing  outpatient  clinic  in  Orlando  is  a  disgrace.  It  lacks 
sufiicient  examination  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  and  bathrooms.  There 
is  no  privacy  for  examining  women  veterans,  and  parking  is  se- 
verely limited. 

According  to  the  VA,  it  was  leased  for  half  of  the  current  work- 
load and  cannot  be  expanded  further  at  this  present  location.  This 
lack  of  space  has  increased  waiting  time  for  appointments  and  pre- 
scriptions. 

An  opportunity  has  been  identified  to  meet  the  critical  need  for 
ambulatory  and  nursing  home  care  through  establishment  of  shar- 
ing agreements  with  the  Naval  Training  Hospital  and  Outpatient 
Clinic.  The  VA  has  rated  this  project  as  the  highest  priority  for 
completion  in  the  Florida/Puerto  Rico  network  and  is  among  the 
highest  priorities  for  improving  access  to  care  in  the  VA  health 
care  system  throughout  the  country. 
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The  VA  has  already  considered  all  of  its  other  options  to  pur- 
chase or  lease  existing  hospitals.  Leasing  space  suitable  for  conver- 
sion was  considered,  but  the  acquisition  of  the  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter facility  offers  the  most  favorable  opportunity. 

And,  really,  this  is  a  win-win  situation.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  given  it  to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  This  is 
one  time  where  the  government  is  working  together  to  serve  the 
veterans.  It  has  its  support.  And  I  will  submit  the  rest  of  this  for 
the  written  record,  but  I  have  a  letter  of  support  from  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Vietnam  Vets. 

I  am  expecting  to  include  as  part  of  our  markup — we  are  asking 
for  $14  million,  and  we  can  start  serving  the  veterans  in  that  area 
now,  not  five  years  from  now. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Chairman  Stokes  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
ask  for  your  support  and  to  request  Fiscal  Year  1995  appropriations 
for  a  VA  project  in  Orlando,  Florida  and  for  a  housing  program  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  I  am  requesting  $14  million  in  the  VA 
construction  budget  for  the  VA's  proposal  to  renovate  the  Orlando 
Naval  Training  Center  hospital,  identified  for  base  closure,  for 
use  as  a  satellite  outpatient  clinic  and  a  120 -bed  nursing  home 
facility. 

Although  the  Orlando  project  is  included  in  the  VA's  Fiscal 
Year  1995  Budget,  as  part  of  its  Health  Care  Investment  Fund;  its 
funding  is  included  in  S.  1757,  the  Health  Security  Act. 
Consequently,  funding  for  this  much-needed  ambulatory  care 
facility,  and  therefore  its  construction  is  dependent  on  the 
passage  of  S.  1757.  While  I  support  health  care  reform,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  veterans  in  Florida  should  be  held  hostage  by 
S.  1757  which  may  or  may  not  be  passed  by  Congress.  These  veterans 
in  East  Central  Florida  have  already  waited  too  long  for  access  to 
a  quality  health  care  facility. 

East  Central  Florida  was  identified  over  ten  years  ago  as  a 
critically  underserved  area  with  respect  to  all  forms  of  primary 
care.  This  was  documented  in  the  VA's  1983  report.  Final  Report 
on  Future  Bed  Need  and  Potential  Sites  for  New  VA  Hospital  in 
Florida.  The  area  is  still  experiencing  a  growing  population  of 
retired,  limited  income  veterans. 

The  existing  outpatient  clinic  in  Orlando  is  a  disgrace.  It 
lacks  sufficient  examining  rooms,  waiting  areas,  and  bathrooms. 
There  is  no  privacy  for  examining  women  veterans  and  parking  is 
severely  limited.  According  to  the  VA,  it  was  leased  for  half  of 
the  current  workload  and  cannot  be  expanded  further  at  this  present 
location.  This  lack  of  space  has  increased  waiting  time  for 
appointments  and  prescriptions. 

An  opportunity  has  been  identified  to  meet  the  critical  need 
for  ambulatory  and  nursing  home  care  through  establishment  of 
sharing  agreements  with  the  Naval  Training  Center  hospital  and 
outpatient  clinic.  The  VA  has  rated  this  project  as  the  highest 
priority  for  completion  in  the  Florida/Puerto  Rico  network  and  is 
among  the  highest  priorities  for  improving  access  to  care  in  the 
VA  health  care  system. 

The  VA  has  already  considered  all  of  its  other  options. 
Options  to  purchase  or  lease  existing  hospitals,  or  lease  space 
suitable  for  conversion  were  considered,  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
Naval  Training  Center  facility  offers  the  most  favorable 
opportunity.  There  is  no  other  VA  facility  in  the  area  which  could 
assume  the  referenced  workload  without  major  construction. 

In  April  1994,  the  Orlando  Base  Re-Use  Commission  voted  to 
support  the  VA's  proposal  to  renovate  the  Naval  hospital.    For 
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your  information,  I  have  included  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  between  the  VA  and  the  City  of  Orlando  which 
was  signed  on  Monday,  May  2,  1994.  This  project  also  has  the 
support  of  the  veterans  in  Florida.  I  have  letters  of  support  from 
the  American  Legion,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  which  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record. 

The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
will  markup  a  VA  construction  authorization  bill  in  May.  It  is 
likely  that  this  Orlando  project  will  be  included.  I  have  included 
a  letter  of  support  for  the  project  from  Chairman  Montgomery.  If 
the  Orlando  project  is  authorized,  I  hope  that  this  Subcommittee 
will  include  $14  million  in  its  Fiscal  Year  1995  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  listening  to  my  testimony  and  considering  my  requests. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON 


MAR  2  6  1994 

*<*  s?< 

The  Honorable  Corrine  Brown 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Congresswoman  Brown: 

Thank  you  for  yoiu-  letter  and  your  continuing  support  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  (VA)  efforts  to  obtain  the  Orlando  Naval 
Training  Center's  (ONTC)  base  hospital  facilities. 

With  the  acquisition  of  these  facilities,  I  am  cor\fident  that  there  will  be 
significant  improvements  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services  to  the 
veterans  of  Central  Florida,  both  in  accessibility  to  the  various  treatment 
clinics  and  in  the  efficiency  with  which  the  services  are  delivered.  Our 
collaborative  efforts  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  afford  VA  the  unique 
opportimity  to  secure  an  existing  clinical  facility  more  timely  and  cost 
effectively  than  new  construction.  Such  an  arrangement  will  also  permit  us 
to  safeguard  the  jobs  of  many  of  the  ONTC's  health  care  employees  who  are 
being  displaced  by  the  base  closxire. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  on  this  worthy  endeavor  and  look 
forward  to  a  successful  outcome. 

Sincerely  yoxiis. 


C^^ 


Jesse  Brown 
JB/tb 
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Honorable  Corrine  Brown 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
1037  Longworth  HOB 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Corrine: 

I  am   writing  in  follow-up  to  our  discussion  on  the  House 
Floor  and  to  reaffirm  ny  support  for  the  VA's  plans  to  renovate 
the  Orlando  Naval  Training  Center  Hospital  for  a  VA  Satellite 
Outpatient  Clinic  and  120-bed  Nursing  Ho«e.   In  that  regard,  I  ai 
also  supportive  of  the  Secretary's  efforts  to  have  the  Training 
Center  hospital  transferred  to  VA  otmership. 

Surprisingly,  the  President's  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
identified  this  project  as  one  irtiich  would  receive  funding 
through  the  $3  billion  investaent  fund  contained  in  th« 
President's  National  Health  Reform  bill.  Nhlle  it  is  raassuring 
to  see  a  coaoaitaent  froa  the  Adainistration  regarding  this  aucb- 
needad  project,  I  aa  troubled  that  funding  for  this  facility 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  the  passage  of  National  Haaltli  Xafora. 
Be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to  work  with  you  to  saa  that  tba 
VA  Bovaa  forward  with  its  coaaitaant  to  establish  thia  facility. 

Thank  you  for  yo«ir  interest  in  this  aatter. 

Sincerely, 

C^C^ SONNY)  MroTGOMERY 
Chairaan     ' 


GVM/gea 
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February  15,  1994 


Representative  Corrine  Brown 

1037  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Representative  Brown: 

On  behalf  of  the  122,000  members  of  The  Florida  American  Legion,  we 
urge  your  support  of  the  proposed  relocation  of  the  Orlando  outpatient  clinic  to 
the  Orlando  Naval  Training  Center  Hospital,  which  is  currently  going  through  the 
closing  down  process.  You  certainly  have  available  all  of  the  statistics  to  support 
this  issue. 

The  proposed  attached  nursing  home  and  mail  order  prescription  facility 
would  serve  the  veterans  of  Central  Florida  to  the  maTitmim  efficiency,  and  this 
is  veiy  wise  use  of  tax  payers'  dollars  to  meet  our  ever-iocreasing  needs. 

We  sincerely  urge  your  support  of  this  action. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  P.  Hall 
Department  Commander 

APH/lkc 


P.O.  Box  547936  •  Orlando.  Florida  32854-7936  •  (407)  295-2631  •  FAX  (407)  299-0901 
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JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
Department  of  Florida 

COulMANUER 
JOSnPHlNB  ANTON 

45  Preston  B 
BocaKainn.FL  33434 

(407)483-0722 


Smier  Vict  Commandet 
Irriflt  Miller.  P.P.C. 

la  Jr.  Vice  Conumuuler 
nvid  Spdgang,  P.CC. 

2nd  Jr.  Vict  (i)mnuinder 
JncK  OMroftly,  H.C.C 

JudteMmcaie 
David  L.  MagldMD 

leMncttc  Jacobton 

QuanermeMr 

Irv  DeMorin,  PX.EC 

ttanU  i-atiien,  P.CC 

Utiikthit 
lfvliiSttinbeis.P.N.C. 

NaUantlExeetittvt  OmumlHte  ' 
Hcrmtn  SDvenian,  PD.C 
BdorTyler,  PJ).C 
Irv1i«  PlthmMi.  PJ'.C 
HaxiUUhr.P.aC. 

fMonalFoUcyCammUlM 

livlnS(sln))«ls.P.N.C 

AiMlook.Hrdt*.PMC 

NaiiOKal  Servicea  Ofittn 
PnaHp  Kaptam,  r.NJ<.C 
Mn.SindnWtllaco 


February  10,  1994 


FAX  202-225-2256 


Congresswoman  Corrlne  Brown 

1037  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington.  DC  20515 

Dear  Congresswoman  Brown: 


The  Department  of  F1 
the  U.S.A.,  urges  yo 
ministration's  propo 
Naval  Training  Cente 
patient  clinic  and  1 
It  Is  one  of  eight  s 
which' are  Included  1 
Health  Care  Investme 
for  the  Orlando  proj 
and  construction.  Is 
S.1757  -  President  C 
and  the  funding  prov 


orlda,  Jewish  War  V 
u  to  support  the  Ve 
sal  to  renovate  the 
r  {ONTO  for  a  sate 
20-bed  nursing  home 
uch  priority  ambula 
n  the  V.A. 's  budget 
nt  Fund.  As  a  resu 
ect  and,  therefore, 
dependent  on  the  p 
llnton's  Health  Sec 
Isions  therein. 


eterans  of 

terans  Ad- 
Orlando 

lllte  out- 
facmty. 

tory  projects 
under  the 

It,  funding 
Its  design 

assage  of 

urity  Act 


We  hope  you  will  not  hold  up  this  proposal  because 
of  the  many  other  health  care  proposals  which  are 
before  Congrtiss,  since  none  of  these  bills  would 
provide  the  necessary  funding  for  the  VA/DNTC 
facility. 

Besides  the  nunber  of  veterans  already  residing  In 
the  Orlando  area,  the  nunber  of  aging  veterans 
migrating  to  that  area  It  growing  rapidly  and  a 
burden  Is  being  put  on  surrounding  V.A.  facilities. 
The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Conmittee  Is  holding  a 
hearing  on  the  V.A.'s  FV  project  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1994,  and  we  would  appreciate  your  help. 

Since  we  do  not  have  their  FAX  nunbers,  we  would 
appreciate  It  if  you  will  FAX  this  letter  to  Hon- 
orable Jesse  Brown,  Secretary,  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  to  Honorable  Sonny  Montgomery.  Chairqan, 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 


Respectfully, 


OjJ;^ 


JA:Jj 


Josephine  Anton  - 
Comnander       ^ 
Department  of  Florida 


"OroMh  and  Harmony  ' 


Ii-9S9« 


02-10-9*    09:36X11      P002 


KMID  OF  oaKCTon 
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Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 

FLORIDA  STATE  COUNCIL      '^^ 

P.O.  Box  890*  Zephyrhjlls,  Fbrida  33539-0890  •  (813)783-1351  •  FAX(813)788-25S 


^^'^ 


IHnMAt  F- MAMNH 


HVkx  PnMmt 


MoAcd   7,    1994 

Cung'iziiwuma.n  ColAA-m  Blown 

1037  LongMolXh  BvUlding 
WoilLington,   VC  205 1 5 

VeoA  CongKUiuioman  Blown: 

Thank  you  iol  youA  conrnuniccuU-on  o^  fefa/iuoAt/  i,    1994  -cn^oAmcng 
m<L  oi  the.  ploposat  to  xtnovatt  thz  Oxlando  Ncujot  TlcurUng  CzntVi 
hospital  ioK  a  boteXJUXz  ouXpatie.nX.  ctinic  and  120-bed  nuXiing 
home.  iaciZlty  io\  the.  VepaMne.nt  oi  VeXexaM  A^^<ua4.   UnioHXunateJLy, 
pzA.  youA  comnunicatA-on,   tiuj,  depejidi  on  the  Pxeiident' 6  htattk  cote 
piopotat  which  may  ox  may  not  be  paited  by  Cong>ieJi6  in  f995. 

It  li  tJme  that    we  <vie  vtA.y  concerned  about  thii  iacitiXy.     Tht/it 
aA.e  1 . 7  mlUlon  veXeAam  in  ftoiUda.     ThXi  itate  Ih  among  the.  iouA. 
itateji  u)Wi  the  hlghe/tt  popatation  oi  veXtAam  and  tht  iasti&t 
giouiing  In  thviA  numbtAi. 

I  am' iuAt'that  you  oAe  awwie  that  aX  tkU  tAjne.,  thtAt.  oAe  only 
iivt  VVK  mzdlcat  center  and  note  ctlnXcA  thJiouLghouX  ftoiUda. 
The  iixXh  medical  centzK  mitt  open  tote  tkii  yeoA  In  Hut  Patm 
Beocd.   Howeuc/i,   iAavitlng  iiom  one  end  oi  the  itate  to  the  oth fi 
can  take  up  to  20  howut  and  the  need  iox  the  ctinic  In  Centfiat 
ftoilda  li  obvloui  to  Iti  veXeAon  ne^idenXi. 

Pleoie  be  aauAed  that  we  oHeA  oua  compteXe  mppoiX  ioK  tht. 
ioXeXJUXe  ouXpatlent  ctinic  and  nuAilng  home  f^acltlXy  neaA.  OAtdndo 
and  uioald    atio  oUtA  ouA  heoAXy  thanki   (,oK  yoixA  iuppoAX  touMAd 
thli  end. 


r/WMA5  MANNIN  AGNES  PEAK 

PteA^rfent  Leglitatlve  CooAdlnatox 

cc:     The  llonuAabte  Je^iee  Blown 
Cka.iAman  Soony  HoYitgomeAy 


A  MOH-mOm  HAIWNAl  VrniMW  IBMCI 0W3AHZAI10N 
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oenitmmn  Of  n.o«M 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Of  THE  UNTiO  ST*TeS 

SM  N-E.  SANCHEZ  AVCNUE 

OCMA,  PLOMOA  SMTO 

(tM)  flZMIM    -    FAX  (a04)  ee-lMB 

NeLft.(UMSDEa-C0MMAN06B  ROaWTR  WOOO-JR.  VlCeCO»l««ANDER 

LAWBeNcej.MARTeix-sR.w:«coMUANoeR  reonjary  10,  IW4       oeoRoerKaiev— adjutant /ouartermastea 


The  Honorable  Jesse  Brown 

Secretuy 

Departmeni  of  Veterans  Affairs 

8 10  Vermont  Avenue 

Washington,  DC.  20420 

Dear  Secretary  Brown: 

As  the  State  Commander  fbr  the  Department  of  Florida  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of  the 
United  States.  ( rite  on  behalf  of  our  laeiubeiilup  to  support  the  proposal  to  renovate  the 
Orlando  Naval  Training  Center  (ONTO)  Ho^ital  fbr  a  satellite  outpatient  clinic  and  120 
bed  mining  home  ftdlity.  Of  ooooere  to  me  ia  this  fiKility^  fite  being  depettleat  on 
I  of  PrMident  Clintaa's  Health  Security  Act. 


I  believe  the  veterans  in  CaAial  Florida  mut  have  tn  expanded  health  care  ftdfity  wfiw 
The  current  dinic  in  Orlando  lacks  aufBdaot  oaminiag  rooms,  waiting  areas  and 
h«faooms.  Pariting  is  severaiy  limited.  The  Inek  of  space  and  manmoth  wartdoad  has 


We,  ihe  Florida  memNnMp  of  tte  Velanns  efForaign  Wan  ask  you  to  raqoeat  the 
House  Veterans  Afiirs  ComwiWee  to  aMfaortna  nod  fuad  tie  VA/ONTC  ftdby  a  the 
flacal  year  199S  budget  regvaeaaarthe  outeone  ofPreaideat  Cfimon'i  Heahh  Care  Bfll 


Youn  m  comradeship, 


RAMSDELL 
StMe  Commander 


14R:msw 


R-96X 


02-11-9*    09:42AM      Pa04    «1S 
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crrr  of  omlasdo,  noKaix,  coacMmpiTniaKU 

or   THB  laVAL  B08J1TW.  OXLAMDO  AS  A  VA 


cxizsijc 

3^  dI^L"*°!^S£.*^  °^  Undaratanding  1.  mad,  ^c  enters  into  thia 
Department  of  Ve^ferana  Affair.,  a  departniarof  the  aS^™n2n?^ 
tha  Onitad  States  of  America  (h;raiM^iS^r«,tied  co'^  ST^VA-f 
and  th.  City  oC  Orlaado,  Florida,  a  inualcip^ity  oAaniAcl  .ni 
axi.ting  under  the  law.  of  the  Stat,  of  PlorlL  '^^h«e"a£t2J 
referred  to  aa  the   'City").  ro-oriaa     mereinarcar 

VKIAMBLl  i 

■nid  City,  through  Its  Naval  Training  c«nt«r  Rausi  Commlaalon, 
tvas  bean  exploring  the  reuse  of  facilities  at  the  Orlando  »avBi 
Training  Center.  The  VA  wishaa  to  receive,  renovate  and  use 
facilities  at  the  Orlando  Waval  Training  Center.  This  Maaorjiadua 
is  Intanded  to  memorialize  the  understandings  of  thi  VA  and  the 
City. 


MMJOtAMPOM  or  nrDllflTAMDXlM       I 

1.  The  VA  agrees  to  accept  the  tranafer  of  tjha  following 
Orlando  U.S.  Naval  -rralQing  Center  Hospital  facilllle*  for  ehe 
specific  uses  described  belov  in  iteas  a.  through  £.  a)ad  in  Item  3. 
VA  agrees  to  occupy  All  eacilltiat  with  the  exception  of  the 
BACbalors'  Bnllsted  Quarters  (Bldgs.  S19-S22)  lanadladely  upon  this 
tranafer.  VA  will  suboit  to  the  City  a  project  naoagepent  plan  tor 
the  reaovation  o£  all  facilltlas  after  the  tranafer  agreenant  ia 
axeeutad.  VA  anticipatee  tha  renovatlana/tetrofi<:tiDg  of  tlM 
facilities  described  in  ItaoM  a.  through  t.  below  to  be  eoavlatad 
not  later  than  oeceober  3x,  1998. 

a.   The  axistlog  Orlando  VA  Outpatient  ell|iiie  will  be 
relocated  to  the  Main  Hoapital  Bldg.  500. 


b.  A  120 'bed  Nuxalag  xona  Care  Unit  will  be 
the  Bed  Tower  of  tha  Main  Hoapital  Bldg. 

c.  The  second  floor  of  the  Main  Boapital  Bid; 
ranovated  for  use  aa  aa  AaOBulatory  Surgarj 


GEMiatnioted  ia 
SOO. 


Adult  Day  Care.  Neatal  Health,  and  Day 
located  in  ratroflctad  Buildlaga  3126, 


Bngiaearing  and  Bovironneaeal  Hanagenant 
located  in  retrofitted  Buildlnga  3132, 
3i2».  -  


.  SOO  will  be 


will  be 
iXi$,   and  503. 


Trei  ktsient 


8«  rvleea 


3:33, 


will  be 
3134.  aad 
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A  CHOP  (ConsoliOAtsa  Mall  ouc  phanaoy)  will 
in  the  renovac*^  H&reboua*  Building  BOl. 


b«  loaafc«d 


hareto  aod 


2.  Tctct  1  OS  eho«in  -in  Bxhlbic  1(  accached 
incorporated  herein  by  referaac*.  will  ba  ra«ervad  foxf  tbe  aetiv- 
itias  and  uaas  described  in  Item  1.  above  until  qbe  data  of 
transfer  tram  tba  Navy  to  the  VX. 

3.  VA  agrees  to  ranovata  the  exietiag  Sacbaloifa'  Bnlletad 
Quarters  (Bldgfl.  519-522)  Cor  a  £utur«  60  bed  Domiciliary.  Tract 
2  aa  shown  in  Exhibit  1  will  b«  reserved  for  this  uie.  VA  will 
connene*  renovating  Bldga.  519-522  not  latar  than  October  l,  1997. 
VA's  advanced  planning  to  renovate  thai*  Caoilitias  will  be 
performed  sioaataneously  with  the  planning  to  ranovata  ind  retrofit 
the  facilities  described  in  Item  1.  If  posaibls.  BuildUngs  519-522 
will  ba  ranovatad  sioultaneously  irich  the  facilitiaa  fltseribad  in 
Item  1. 

4.  VA  agrees  to  angage  in  eollaboradva  effort  ■  with  loeal 
health  care  systema  and  educational  institutions. 

5.  VA  agrees  to  coerdinata  with  city  officials  in  fcha 
development  of  landscaping,  parking  raqulreoants ,  and  infra- 
structure iflqprovoBants  for  the  VA  facilities  as  part  of  an  orsrall 
developoant  strategy  for  the  astire  Orlando  Vaval  Txfiniog  Cancer 
site.  VA  will  make  ervexy  effort  to  cooperate  withj  the  City  In 
developing  and  performing  these  ii^provamsntt .      | 

6.  All  VA  renovation,  constxuoeioa,  and  retrofiiteiag  of  the 

Orlando  Vaval  Training  Canter  facilities  described  in  Xtesv  I. 
through  3.  above  is  subject  to  the  availability  of  Con^reasifloally 
appropriated  funds. 


7.   VA  agrees  that  it  shall  be  respeosible  for  tiha 
all  applicable  user/utility  fees  iopoaed  ufon  the  aboy<s< 
facilities,  Ineludiag.  but  not  llaited  tOi  fees  top  «as< 
Btonmrater  utility  and  solid  waste. 


paysMAt  9t 
eareaoad 

tawatMTr 


IV  tfXINBSS  NHmOF,  the  parties  bersta  have  caused 
presents  to  be  signed  as  of  the  date  and  year  first  «bov«  writtea. 


c.  v^yna  to 


Deputy  under  secretary  fee 
HSalCb  for  Opktatiene  and 

AdiBinlstratl< 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
COUNTY  OF  ORANOB 

PERSONALLY  APPEARED  before  me,  the  underslgnad  auclfority 
Vayne  Hawkins,  well  known  to  ne  «nd  known  by  m*  to  ba  D«irufcy 
Secretary  for  Health  for  Operaciona  an«  Admlni«tr«tl$a 
United  states  Department  of  Veterans  Affaire  and 
before  Rie  that  he  executed  the  foregoing  Inatrunent  on 
thA  United  Stetea  Departsnent  of  veterans  Affaire  aa  iti 
and  deed/  end  that  he  w«a  duly  authorized  ae  to  do. 


1994. 


WITNESS  my  band  and  ocficial  seal  thla  Jr{      day  oi 


,  c. 

Under 

of  the 

acknowledged 

bebalf  of 

true  act 


notary 
Print 
,  My  connftalon 


^}  <h. 


ei^liNR^ 


^v*fMffU£!. 


CITY  0»  ORLAMDO 


By 


ia»yor 

Oo-cbai*  teee  Ke^ 

Cannlttee 


PKovBD  M  TO  fom  tm  i  aatkLTn 
or  the  uee  an«  tvllasor  of  the 
Mado,   norldiit 


by  Mtomev 
OrltaAo,  florid^ 


STATS  OF  PIiOllIDA 
COUNTY  OF  ORAWaS 

PBl^ONALLY  APFEARBD  before  ma,    the  untteMlgiMd 
Qlenda  B.  Hood  and  Orace  A.  Chowolng,  wall  kBOwn  to  m 
me    to    be    Mayor    and    City    Clerk,     reepeetlvely,    of 


av  eherley, 
iind  known  by 
tjhe    City   of 


I 
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foregoing  Instnuoant  on  behalf  o£  tb9  City  ot  Orland) 
ace  and  deed,  and  chat  they  were  duly  aucborlxed  so 


1994 


ui«  oeea,  ana  «n«[.  buey  were  ouxy  aUCnorMM  SO  :0 

WZTNB8S  my  hand  and  o££iclal  seal  this  P^     day  c 


tfotary  Hbxlc 

Print  Mfci 

My  eoBmiiaioa  etcplrcii^ 


aa  ite  true 
do. 


rv\( 


•;;j-rgi.*^:.g:jyr,.'j!"; 
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Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Thank  you,  Corrine.  I  think  your  testimony  was 
very  clear,  and  your  request  was  very  concise,  and  your  reasoning 
was  very  compelling. 

Ms.  Brown.  I  spoke  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterans,  Mr. 
Brown,  who  supports  it;  and  I  think  he  will  send  a  letter  to  that 
effect.  It  is  just  getting  this  $14  million  so  we  can  renovate  this  fa- 
cility. When  they  recommend  closing  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
you  know,  it  is  like  taking  a  problem  on  and  turning  it  into  lemon- 
ade, because  we  have  this  need  for  the  veterans  in  this  area. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  win-win  for  the  veterans. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  You  have  been  working  on  trying  to  get  a  facility 
in  that  area  for  a  long  time. 

Ms.  Brown.  For  years.  It  has  been  a  political  football. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Stokes  would  very  much  like  to  be  here  for  outside 
witnesses,  and  certainly  for  his  colleagues,  but  he  is  regrettably  un- 
able to  be  here  right  now. 

Ms.  Brown.  I  spoke  with  him  about  this  project,  and  everybody 
else.  These  are  some  veterans  that  just  happen  to  be  here,  and  I 
asked  them  to  stop  by  and  see  a  little  about  how  the  process  works. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Terrific.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  many  veterans  are 
in  this  area? 

Ms.  Brown.  Joyce? 

Ms.  Rogers.  It  is  a  growing  number. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  I  think  there  is  some  incredible  number  of  veter- 
ans who  are  added  to  Florida's  population  every  month. 

Ms.  Brown.  The  second  largest  in  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  And  fastest  growing? 

Ms.  Brown.  Fastest  growing,  but  34th  in  funding.  But  we  do  not 
have  the  facilities  available  for  them.  The  present  one  is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  You  are  a  particularly  effective  advocate  for  vet- 
erans' rights,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  your  constituents  in 
general.  You  have  that  reputation  in  the  Congress  already.  So  I 
know  if  this  is  going  to  get  done,  it  is  going  to  get  done  because 
you  are  in  there  working  hard. 

Ms.  Brown.  Thank  you.  The  veterans  thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
JULIE  MASCHOFF,  NATIONAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Next,  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  Ms. 
Julie  Maschoff,  with  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council. 

Ms.  Maschoff,  welcome  to  the  hearing  today.  Your  written  state- 
ment will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  Maschoff.  As  you  said,  my  name  is  Julie  Maschoff,  and  I 
am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council 
trade  association  that  represents  85,000  pork  producers  around  the 
country.  On  behalf  of  our  members,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  testify  regarding  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  fiscal 
year  1995  budget. 
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Last  year  was  the  first  year  we  came  before  this  subcommittee 
to  express  our  support  of  EPA's  funding,  and  I  am  talking  about 
the  programs  dealing  with  water  quality  and  pollution  prevention 
programs.  This  was  a  significant  step  for  our  organization  in  terms 
of  recognizing  our  responsibility  to  support  these  EPA  programs 
and  help  agricultural  producers  voluntarily  address  nonpoint 
source  pollution.  Our  support  of  these  programs  is  why  we  are  back 
again  this  year. 

Regulation  will  always  be  the  principal  means  of  enforcing  envi- 
ronmental quality.  But  we  feel  there  are  nonregulatory  alternatives 
also  that  need  to  be  addressed  and  that  need  the  support  of  EPA 
and  this  committee. 

For  example,  the  pork  industry  has  worked  very  closely  with 
EPA  on  the  regional  and  State  and  Federal  level  to  conduct  envi- 
ronmental education  programs.  We  have  done  environmental  work- 
shops in  13  States  and  have  reached  almost  5,000  producers  with 
the  help  of  EPA's  water  quality  assistance  agencies.  The  EPA's  con- 
tinued funding  of  research  is  critical,  and  we  hope  this  committee 
will  recognize  the  importance  and  fund  these  initiatives  accord- 
ingly. 

The  1987  Clean  Water  Act  authorized  $400  million  in  grants  to 
States  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  nonpoint  source 
pollution  control  programs.  As  Congress  considers  reauthorization 
of  this  Act,  a  lot  of  people  are  calling  for  mandatory  rather  than 
voluntary  programs.  I  would  argue  today,  however,  we  have  not 
given  section  319  enough  time,  resources  or  opportunity  to  effec- 
tively work. 

Support  for  the  319  program  has  been  poor.  The  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  Congress  both  have  been  very  lax  in  recognizing  the 
critical  role  this  program  can  play  in  protecting  our  environment. 
The  voluntary  nature  of  this  program  makes  it  ideal  for  addressing 
the  environment  with  a  least-cost  approach  that  avoids  the  heavy 
cost  of  regulation. 

The  increase  in  section  319  funding  from  $50  million  to  $80  mil- 
lion has  been  a  very  significant  step  for  State  nonpoint  source  pol- 
lution programs.  But  if  we  want  to  make  nonpoint  source  pollution 
a  priority  for  the  Congress  and  the  EPA,  we  have  to  make  the 
funding  for  those  progrlms  a  priority  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  this  subcommittee  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  $100  million  for  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
section  319,  nonpoint  source  program. 

As  a  national  organization,  we  also  have  come  to  rely  on  Federal 
and  regional  EPA  personnel  for  guidance  and  implementation  of 
our  various  educational  programs.  But  the  funding  for  these  per- 
sonnel is  barred  by  congressional  language  from  using  section  319 
funds.  This  prohibition  has  hurt  national  environmental  education 
efforts  like  ours,  and  accordingly,  we  would  like  to  ask  this  sub- 
committee to  delete  language  which  restricts  the  use  of  section  319 
funds  for  administrative  purposes. 

Another  major  EPA  initiative  that  merits  the  support  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  is  the  EPA's  pollution  prevention  program,  and 
our  primary  interest  under  this  program  is  agriculture  in  concert 
with  the  environment,  or  the  ACE  program.  ACE  is  one  of  the  very 
first  interagency  cooperative  grant  programs  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment.  EPA  works  with  the  USDA  Cooperative  Research  Service 
to  identify  and  fund  multidisciplinary  projects  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. We  support  $2  million  for  this  program  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  USDA  and  EPA. 

We  would  also  like  to  ask  the  subcommittee  to  create  a  separate 
line  item  for  this  program. 

The  pork  industry  has  recognized  the  role  we  must  play  in  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  We  are  ready  to  work  with  this  committee 
to  support  the  voluntary  programs  in  EPA's  budget  that  are  having 
a  positive  effect  on  both  our  industry  and  the  environment;  and  we 
also  recognize  there  is  a  critical  role  that  the  government  must 
play  in  helping  producers  meet  society's  demands  for  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment. That  is  why  the  EPA,  319,  and  pollution  prevention 
programs  are  so  important  for  our  industry. 

We  also  recognize  the  difficult  task  the  committee  faces  in  allo- 
cating limited  resources  for  a  multitude  of  programs.  I  hope  my 
comments  today  will  be  of  use  as  the  committee  begins  its  delibera- 
tions. 

Please  feel  free  to  ask  any  questions  that  I  might  clarify  for  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Julie  Maschhoff  and  I'm  a  pork  producer  from  Carlisle.  Illinois. 
I'm  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council  (NPPC). 
NPPC  is  a  trade  association  that  represents  over  85,000  pork  producers 
around  the  country  through  45  state  affiliates.   On  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Pork  Producers  Council.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
today  regarding  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  budget  for  the  1995 
Fiscal  Year. 

Last  year,  our  organization  came  before  this  committee  for  the  first  time  to 
ask  your  support  for  funding  EPA's  water  quality  and  pollution  prevention 
pro-ams.   Our  testimony  last  year  was  a  significant  step  for  our  organization 
in  terms  of  recognizing  our  responsibility  to  work  with  and  support  those 
EPA  programs  that  help  agricultural  producers  voluntarily  address  nonpoint 
source  pollution  and  other  environmental  challenges  associated  with 
agriculture.  We're  back  again  this  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
understand  that  if  agriculture  wants  to  continue  the  type  of  voluntary 
initiatives  we  have  had  to  date,  we  must  work  with  EPA  to  secure 
appropriate  funding  for  those  programs. 

E^nvironmental  Education  &  Demonstration 

While  regulation  will  always  be  the  principal  means  of  enforcing 
environmental  quality.  EPA  and  industry  recognize  there  are  non-regulatory 
alternatives  to  ensuring  our  nation's  environmental  quality  goals. 
Specifically,  the  pork  industry  has  developed  a  national  environmental 
education  program  that  relies  on  the  expertise  of  federal  and  regional  EPA 
staff  as  well  as  state  water  quality  agency  personnel.   In  my  home  state  of 
Illinois  for  instance,  pork  producers  organized  a  series  of  educational 
workshops  aimed  at  helping  livestock  producers  understand  current  state 
regulations.    The  workshops,  which  included  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Illinois  EPA.  and  private 
industry,  also  provided  producers  information  on  how  to  improve  their 
environmental  management  program.    Nationally,  pork  producers  have 
conducted  workshops  in  13  states  reaching  neairly  5.000  producers.   These 
programs  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  support  of  the  EPA  and 
the  individual  state  water  quality  agencies. 

Currently,  the  Agency  is  developing  an  initiative  to  work  directly  with  key 
industries  to  develop  more  effective  and  more  efficient  regulatory  programs 
to  achieve  our  nation's  envlrormiental  quality  goals.    Congress  needs  to 
support  this  type  of  initiative  within  government.   Achieving  our  regulatory 
goals  in  a  cheaper  and  smarter  manner  adds  to  economic  growth  while 
maintaining  our  vigilance  in  protecting  environmental  quality. 
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The  EPA  is  making  tremendous  progress  in  addressing  water  pollution 
through  the  state-by-state  implementation  of  the  Section  319  Program 
authorized  In  the  1987  Clean  Water  Act,  through  funding  environmental 
research,    and  through  the  Implementation  of  other  voluntary  initiatives.   We 
hope  the  Committee  will  recognize  the  importance  of  these  programs  to 
both  the  environment  and  the  agricultural  community,  and  will  fund  these 
initiatives  accordingly. 

Nonpoint  Source  Program  -  Section  319  of  the  1987  Clean  Water  Act 

In  1987,  Congress  amended  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  states  to  begin  addressing  nonpoint  source  pollution  from  rural  and 
urban  sources.   The  1987  Act  authorized  $400  million  in  grants  (for  fiscal 
years  1988-1991)  to  states  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
nonpoint  source  pollution  control  programs.    Section  319  called  for  states  to 
develop  plans  and  implement  voluntary  programs  to  begin  addressing 
critical  water  quality  issues.   Section  319  called  for  a  watershed-based 
approach  that  concentrated  agency  efforts  on  the  site-specific  problems 
affecting  critical  watersheds.   As  Congress  worics  to  reauthorize  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  nonpoint  source  pollution  and  targeting  criticsd  watersheds  are  a 
focus  of  the  debate,  but  many  are  calling  for  maindatory  instead  of  voluntary 
programs.    1  would  argue,  however,  that  we  have  not  given  the  Section  319 
program  enough  time  or  opportunity  to  work. 

Support  for  the  319  program  has  been  abysmal.   Whether  we  are  talking 
about  agriculture's  support  or  Congress's  funding  of  the  program,  we  have 
both  been  lax  in  recognizing  the  critical  role  this  program  can  play  in 
protecting  our  environment.   The  voluntary  nature  of  this  program  makes  it 
ideal  for  addressing  environmental  issues  with  a  least-cost  approach  that 
avoids  the  heavy  cost,  and  the  heavy  hand,  of  regulation.   In  spite  of  these 
advantages.  Congress  has  provided  only  $271  million  for  the  Section  319 
Program  over  the  past  five  years,  with  significant  funding  first  made  available 
in  1990.   And  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  agriculture  community  has 
remained  silent  about  this  lack  of  funding. 

Last  year's  Increase  in  Section  319  funding  from  $50  million  to  $80  million 
has  been  a  critical  step  to  supporting  state  nonpoint  source  pollution 
programs.    If,  however,  nonpoint  source  pollution  is  going  to  be  a  priority  for 
Congress  and  the  EPA,  then  funding  for  the  nonpoint  source  programs 
should  mirror  that  priority.   Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  you  and  this 
subcommittee  to  support  the  Administration's  request  for  $100  million  for 
the  Section  319  Nonpoint  Soiorce  Program  in  federal  fiscal  year  1995. 
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Section  319  Administrative  Setasides 

As  a  national  organization,  many  of  our  educational  programs  rely  on  federal 
and  regional  EPA  personnel  for  program  guidance,  development,  and 
implementation.    Funding  for  these  personnel,  however,  have  been  limited 
by  Congressional  appropriations  language  that  denies  the  setaside  of  any 
Section  319  funds  for  administrative  purposes.   The  National  Pork 
Producers  Council  recognizes  the  Importance  of  delivering  Section  319 
grant  funds  to  states,  but  the  outright  prohibition  of  Section  319  funds  for 
administrative  purposes,  hurts  national  environmental  education  efforts  and 
national  coordination  of  individual  state  Section  319  programs.    Accordingly, 
NPPC  would  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  not  impose  a  Congressional 
prohibition  on  Section  319  administrative  setasides  this  year,  but  Instead 
ask  the  agency  to  be  accountable  for  the  funds  that  are  directed  to  program 
administration. 

Section  319  cmd  the  livestock  Industry 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  across  the  country  where  Section  319 
projects  cire  having  a  positive  impact  on  environmental  management  within 
the  livestock  Industry.    For  example,  in  Iowa,  Section  319  funding  has 
helped  develop  a  concentrated  animal  feeding  operations  booklet  which 
clearly  defines  what  producers  must  do  to  comply  with  the  federal  Clean 
Water  Act  and  state  water  quality  laws.   Iowa  has  developed  a  groundwater 
monitoring  project  and  an  intensive,  county-wide,  livestock  manure 
management  project.    In  Missouri,  the  state  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is  setting  up  local  watershed  alliances  which  will  bring  interested 
and  affected  parties  to  the  table  to  develop  watershed-based  solutions.   Mr. 
Chairman,  your  home  state  of  Ohio  has  used  Section  319  funding  to  develop 
new  best  management  practices  that  reduce  overfertlllzation  and  encourage 
the  proper  use  of  animsd  manures  in  a  cropping  system.   And  finally,  in  my 
own  state  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois  EPA  is  conducting  education  programs,  like 
the  workshops  I  mentioned  earlier,  and  has  set  up  a  Watershed  Tracking 
System  that  monitors  the  application  of  best  management  practices  and  the 
resulting  water  quality  benefits. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how  the  319  Program  can  work,  but  its 
success  remains  linked  to  the  support  it  receives  firom  this  Committee.    The 
1987  Clean  Water  Act  directed  states  to  develop  and  implement  nonpolnt 
source  pollution  programs.   And  even  though  Congress  has  not  responded 
with  the  necessary  funds,  states  have  struggled  hard  to  follow  the  mandates 
of  the  law.    Congress  must  now  recognize  this  new  emphasis  auid  direct  the 
necessary  funds  to  the  EPA  and  the  states  through  the  319  Program. 
Accordingly,  NPPC  supports  the  Administrator's  request  for  $100  million 
for  the  Section  319  Program  in  FY  1995. 
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Pollution  Prevention  Programs 

Another  major  EPA  initiative  that  merits  the  support  of  the  agricultural 
community  is  the  EPA's  Pollution  Prevention  Program.    Pork  producers 
recognize  the  importance  of  pollution  prevention  on  their  farms  as  well  as  in 
the  Administration's  programs.   The  authority  for  pollution  prevention 
grants  comes  from  the  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1990.  Section  6605.    Last 
year  Congress  appropriated  $6.0  million.  We  believe  this  investment  in 
education  and  research  will  help  avoid  environmental  problems  and  pay  high 
dividends  for  today's  producers  and  tomorrow's  generations.    Our  primary 
interest  under  this  program  is  the  Agriculture  in  Concert  with  the 
Environment  or  ACE  Program. 

Agriculture  in  Concert  with  the  Enoironment  (ACE) 

Agriculture  in  Concert  with  the  Environment  (ACE)  is  a  research  program 
aimed  at  developing  new  environmentally  sustainable  technologies  for 
producers.   This  research  and  demonstration  program  is  providing  valuable 
research  on  a  range  of  natural  resource  issues  including  nutrient 
management,  water  quality,  and  integrated  systems  management. 

The  ACE  Program  is  one  of  the  first  interagency  cooperative  grant  programs 
In  the  federal  government.    EPA  works  with  the  USDA's  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  to  Identify  and  fund  muItl-disclpllnary  projects  to  protect 
the  environment.    Ebcamples  of  projects  funded  under  the  ACE  Program 
include  use  of  composts  to  conserve  soil  and  protect  groundwater,  crop 
rotation  planning  for  whole-farm  environmental  and  economic  planning,  and 
innovative  on-farm  research  demonstrations.    NPPC  supports  $2  million  for 
this  program  to  be  divided  equally  between  USDA  and  EPA.    More 
importantly,  we  would  request  that  the  subcommittee  create  a  separate  line 
Item  for  this  program  to  ensure  continuity  and  consistent  annual  support. 

Conclusion 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  beginning  of  our  testimony,  the  pork  Industry 
recognizes  the  important  role  we  must  play  in  protecting  the  environment. 
We  are  ready  to  work  with  this  Committee  to  support  the  voluntary 
programs  in  EPA's  budget  that  are  having  a  positive  afifect  on  both  our 
industry  and  the  environment.   This  represents  a  major  step  forward  for  our 
industry.    Since  the  pork  production  is  not  subsidized  by  the  government, 
our  producers  traditionally  eschew  government  Involvement.    We  are 
opposed  to  "command-and-control"  style  regulation  and  expanded 
bureaucracies  within  government.    There  is  a  critical  role  government  must 
play,  however.  In  helping  producers  meet  society's  demands  for  a  cleaner 
envlrormient.   That  Is  why  the  Section  319  and  Pollution  Prevention 
programs  are  so  important  to  our  industry. 

We  also  recognize  the  difficult  task  the  Committee  faces  in  directing  limited 
resources  to  a  mviltitude  of  programs.  We  hope  our  conmients  will  be  of  use 
as  the  Committee  begins  its  deliberations. 
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Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  think  your  testimony  has  been  very  clear  and 
well  presented.  I  know  the  subcommittee  appreciates  the  benefit  of 
it. 

You  simply  want  the  voluntary  programs  to  receive  the  kind  of 
budgetary  support  that  will  allow  them  to  be  effective  or  have  a 
chance  of  being  effective. 

Ms.  Maschoff.  I  think  those  types  of  programs  will  make  such 
a  significant  impact  that  everyone  concerned  with  the  environment 
will  be  very  pleased  at  the  progress  we  continue  to  make  in  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  You  would  argue  they  would  be  more  cost-effec- 
tive than  the  mandatory  inspection  under  the  regulatory  programs? 

Ms.  Maschoff.  I  am  confident  they  would  be  more  cost-effective 
because  there  will  be  less  regulatory  costs  involved,  and  we  intend 
to  adopt  the  technology  faster  for  the  cost-share  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
DAVID  J.  DICKSON,  ENVIRONMENTAL  WORKING  GROUP 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next,  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  Mr. 
David  J.  Dickson,  representing  the  Environmental  Working  Group. 

Mr.  Dickson,  welcome  to  the  committee.  Your  written  statement 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Dickson.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
strong  support  for  the  President's  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 

The  Environmental  Working  Group  is  a  nonprofit  environmental 
research  organization  based  in  Washington,  D.C.  Our  environ- 
mental budget  priorities  monitor  EPA's  programs  and  funding. 

We  urge  the  committee  to,  at  a  minimum,  provide  for  the  full 
$7,163  billion  requested  by  the  Administration  for  EPA's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget,  including  the  13  percent  increase  in  EPA's  core  oper- 
ating programs  and  the  requested  increase  in  work  years. 

Attached  to  our  written  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  letter  to 
the  subcommittee  Chair  from  the  chief  executive  officers  of  many 
of  the  country's  leading  environmental  organizations,  and  we  ask 
that  that  be  considered  part  of  our  statement  and  included  in  the 
record. 

Last  year  the  Environmental  Working  Group  released  its  first 
annual  review  of  EPA.  In  this  detailed  study  we  concluded  the 
Agency  had  a  19  percent  budget  shortfall  and  a  12  percent  shortfall 
in  staff  that  rendered  the  Agency,  as  well  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, unable  to  fully  implement  any  Federal  environmental 
statute. 

This  figure  does  not  include  State  revolving  funds,  however.  Al- 
though the  Administration's  budget  proposal  will  still  be  short  of 
EPA's  true  need,  the  President  has  signaled  a  new  commitment  by 
the  Administration  to  invigorate  the  implementation  of  congres- 
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sionally  enacted  environmental  statutes,  as  well  as  important  new 
initiatives. 

Currently,  Congress  is  deliberating  on  many  of  the  country's 
most  significant  environmental  laws.  Few  actions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
taken  by  Congress  this  year  will  have  as  great  an  impact  upon  our 
ability  to  protect  public  health  and  the  environment  for  ourselves 
and  future  generations  as  the  actions  taken  by  this  committee  on 
EPA's  budget.  No  matter  how  strong  and  innovative  environmental 
laws  are,  they  are  meaningless  unless  adequate  resources  are  pro- 
vided by  EPA  and  the  States  for  their  implementation. 

We  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  this  subcommittee  provides 
funding  for  many  of  the  Nation's  most  important  and  compelling 
domestic  needs.  However,  protection  of  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment is  as  crucial  as  any  activity  this  subcommittee  funds. 

A  salient  example  of  the  consequences  of  EPA's  underfunding 
and  understafTmg  is  the  outbreak  of  gastrointestinitis  from 
Cryptosporidium  in  Milwaukee.  More  than  a  hundred  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  absence  of  standards.  EPA  has  been  unable  to  develop  a 
standard  for  this  microbe  for  lack  of  resources. 

In  addition,  exposure  may  be  responsible  for  14,000  lung  cancer 
deaths  per  year. 

In  1992,  States  reported  fish  consumption  advisories  for  1,279 
water  bodies  as  a  result  of  toxic  water  pollution. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  this  is  not  a  perfect  budget,  and  for  each 
of  the  problems  I  just  mentioned  our  research  shows  inadequate 
EPA  resources  are  a  major  impediment  to  progress.  Critical  operat- 
ing programs  will  remain  underfunded  and  understaffed.  Tens  of 
millions  of  people  will  continue  to  breathe  unhealthy  air.  Tens  of 
millions  of  people  will  be  exposed  to  contaminants  in  their  drinking 
water  and  aquatic  ecosystems  will  continue  to  be  degraded. 

These  are  not  trivial  issues.  The  Agency  must  have  the  necessary 
resources  and  management  competence  in  order  to  combat  these 
problems.  The  President's  budget  is  a  significant  step  in  providing 
both,  and  Congress  must  support  it. 

The  proposed  increases  will  allow  the  Administrator  and  her 
team  to  undertake  or  continue  a  number  of  very  important  initia- 
tives aimed  directly  at  making  EPA  a  more  effective  tool  for  pro- 
tecting public  health  and  the  environment  over  the  next  five  years. 

These  activities  are  being  undertaken  in  close  consultation  with 
the  EPA  Inspector  General.  For  example,  from  the  last  several 
years,  GAO,  Congress,  and  the  EPA  Inspector  General  have  found 
fault  with  the  EPA's  contract  management.  The  Agency  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  contract  reform  effort  that  includes  the  inclu- 
sion of  contract  provisions  to  in-house  personnel  at  no  net  cost. 

These  positions  will  be  allocated  to  areas  where  EPA  has  had  the 
greatest  contractor  problems,  including  research  and  development 
laboratories,  Superfund  program  and  the  Agency's  information 
management  systems. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  its  efforts  last  year  in  reducing  the  number  of  con- 
gressional earmarks  in  EPA's  budget.  While  many  of  these  initia- 
tives have  merit,  such  as  increases  for  State  drinking  water  pro- 
grams, earmarks  undercut  the  Agency's  base  programs  and  its  abil- 
ity to  conduct  its  work,  including  providing  the  technical  assistance 
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to  State  and  local  governments,  unless  the  earmarks  are  paid  for 
as  additional  funds. 

We  urge  Congress  to  follow  the  President's  lead. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Environmental  Working  Group  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  express  our  strong  support  for 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1995  (FY  1995)  budget  proposal  for  the  U.S.  Envirotunental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA).  The  Environmental  Working  Group  is  a  nonprofit  environmental  research 
organization  based  in  Washington  D.C.  Our  Environmental  Budget  Priorities  Project  monitors 
EPA  programs  and  funding. 

We  urge  the  committee,  to  at  a  minimum,  provide  for  the  full  $7,163  billion  requested  by  the 
administration  for  EPA's  FY  1995  budget,  including  the  proposed  $360  million  increase  in  EPA's 
core  operating  programs  and  the  requested  increase  in  workyears. 

Last  year  Enviroimiental  Working  Group  released  its  first  annual  review  of  the  U.S.  EPA.i  In 
this  detailed  study  we  concluded  that  the  agency  has  a  19  percent  budget  shortfall,  and  a  12 
percent  staff  shortfall  that  rendered  the  agency  unable  to  fully  implement  any  federal 
environmental  statute.  Although  the  administration's  budget  proposal  will  still  be  short  of  EPA's 
true  need,  the  President  has  made  a  large  down  payment  on  a  bright  future  for  the  agency,  and 
thus  has  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  environmental  protection.  President  Clinton's  FY  1995 
$7.2  billion  request  for  EPA  signals  a  new  coimnitment  by  the  administration  to  invigorate 
implementation  of  congressionally  enacted  federal  environmental  statutes.  The  budget  proposal 
represents  an  increase  of  $500  million,  an  8  percent  overall  increase  for  the  agency  and  of  $360 
million  for  EPA's  critical  core  operating  programs,  a  13  percent  boost.  If  enacted,  this  would  be 
the  largest  increase  in  the  agency's  24  year  history. 

The  President's  budget  also  boosts  total  workyears  for  the  agency  by  793.2  or  4.3  percent.  This 
increase  comes  from  the  conversion  of  contract  resources  to  in-house  personnel,  the  fact  that 
EPA  will  take  a  one  percent  reduction  in  workyears  rather  than  the  1.5  percent  govemment-wide 
reduction,  and  an  increase  in  workyears  for  implementation  of  the  President's  Climate  Change 
Action  Plan. 

We  urge  Congress  to  follow  the  President's  lead  and  give  the  agency  the  funding  it  needs  to 
protect  public  health  and  the  environment.  Attached  to  this  statement  is  a  letter  to  the 
Subcommittee  Chair  from  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  many  of  the  country's  leading 
environmental  organizations  in  support  of  the  President's  budget.  We  ask  that  it  be  considered  a 
part  of  this  statement  and  included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Currently  Congress  is  deliberating  on  many  of  the  country's  most  significant  environmental 
statutes  including  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Act,  and  Superfund.  But  few  actions  t^ken  by  Congress  this  year  will  have  a  greater 
impact  upon  our  ability  to  protect  public  health  and  the  environment,  for  ourselves  and  for  future 
generations,  as  the  actions  taken  by  this  committee  on  EPA's  budget.  No  matter  how  strong  and 
innovative  environmental  statutes  are,  they  are  meaningless  unless  adequate  resources  are 
provided  for  EPA  and  the  states  for  implementation. 
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We  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  this  subcommittee  provides  funding  for  many  of  the  nation's 
most  important  and  most  compelling  domestic  programs.  However,  protection  of  public  health 
and  the  environment  is  as  crucial  as  any  activity  this  subcommittee  funds. 

The  salient  example  of  the  consequences  of  EPA  underfunding  and  understaffing  is  the  outbreak 
of  gastrointestinitis  in  Milwaukee.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  400,000  people  became  ill  and  more 
than  100  died  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  standards  to  protect  drinking  water  from  the  parasite 
Cryptosporidium.  EPA  has  been  unable  to  develop  drinking  water  standards  for  this  microbe  for 
lack  of  resources.  Radon  gas  in  homes,  schools  and  work  places  may  be  responsible  for 
approximately  14,000  lung  cancer  deaths  per  year.  In  1992,  54  million  people  lived  in  areas  that 
violated  federal  ambient  air  quality  standards.  Also  in  1992,  because  of  toxic  water  pollution,  47 
states  reported  1,279  water  bodies  with  health  advisories  for  fish  consumption.  For  each  of  these 
problems,  our  research  shows,  inadequate  EPA  resources  are  a  major  impediment  to  progress. 

As  we  stated  earlier  this  is  not  a  perfect  budget.  Critical  operating  programs  will  remain 
underfunded  and  understaffed.  Implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  attainment  of  air 
quality  standards  will  likely  continue  to  lag,  resulting  in  tens  of  millions  of  people  breathing 
unhealthy  air.  Likewise  millions  of  people  will  be  exposed  to  contaminants  in  drinking  water 
that  violates  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  standards.  Aquatic  ecosystems  will  continue  to  be 
degraded.  Pesticides  and  toxic  chemicals  will  remain  on  the  market  without  proper  safety 
reviews.  And,  contamination  from  thousands  of  hazardous  waste  sites  and  leaking  underground 
storage  tanks  will  continue  to  spread  as  cleanups  continue  to  be  delayed. 

These  are  not  trivial  issues.  In  order  to  combat  these  problems  the  agency  must  have  the 
necessary  resources  and  management  competence.  The  President's  budget  is  a  significant  step  in 
providing  both  and  Congress  must  support  it. 

EPA  is  not  a  perfect  agency.  But  the  proposed  increases  will  allow  the  Administrator  and  her 
team  to  undertake  or  continue  a  number  of  very  important  initiatives  aimed  directly  at  making 
EPA  a  more  effective  tool  for  protecting  public  health  the  environment  over  the  next  five  years. 
These  activities  are  being  undertaken  in  close  consultation  with  the  EPA  Inspector  General  (IG). 

One  such  example  of  a  successful  initiative  is  last  year's  "base-budget  review"  that  enabled  the 
agency  to  redirect  some  of  its  resources  into  high  priority  areas  such  as  ecosystem  protection  and 
targeted  enforcement.  To  improve  its  enforcement  effectiveness  the  agency  is  in  the  process  of 
reorganizing  its  disparate  enforcement  operations  into  a  more  centralized  Office  of  Enforcement. 
As  a  result  of  the  Vice  President's  National  Program  Review  EPA  is  undergoing  a  streamlining 
process  to  reduce  layers  of  management  as  well  as  accelerate  its  regulatory  development  process. 

The  agency  is  also  developing  a  new  strategic  plan  for  the  FY  1995  to  FY  1999  period  that  will 
focus  on  the  development  of  environmental  goals  and  innovative  approaches  to  achieve  them. 
The  agency  will  be  focusing  on  areas  of  environmental  justice,  ecosystem  protection  and 
promoting  economically  efficient  means  of  achieving  environmental  and  public  health  goals. 
Improved  management  and  science  are  other  areas  of  high  priority. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  GAO,  Congress  and  the  EPA  Inspector  General  have  found  great 
fault  with  EPA's  contract  management.  The  agency  is  currently  engaged  in  a  contractor  reform 
effort  that  includes  the  conversion  of  900  contractor  positions  to  in-house  positions.  These 
positions  will  be  allocated  to  areas  where  EPA  has  had  the  greatest  contractor  problems, 
including,  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development's  laboratories,  the  Superfund  program,  and 
the  Agency's  information  management  systems. 

At  the  Subcommittee's  recent  hearing  on  the  agency's  budget,  the  proposed  FY  1995  increases 
were  challenged  on  the  basis  of  two  recently  published  EPA  Inspector  General  reports,  one 
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having  to  do  with  financial  management  and  the  other  having  to  do  with  information 
management.  While  both  of  these  reports  cited  significant  problems  the  agency  needs  to 
overcome  in  these  areas,  the  IG  also  credited  the  agency  with  embarking  on  activities  to  correct 
these  deficiencies.  The  President's  budget  request  is  the  best  way  to  solve  EPA's  financial  and 
information  management  problems.  The  report  on  financial  management  states,  for  example: 

EPA  management  has  recognized  the  need  for  improvements  in  financial 
management  and  is  currently  taking  steps  to  strengthen  its  overall  financial 
management  program  and  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  Agency  personnel. ...In 
addition,  in  fiscal  1993  the  Office  of  Administration  and  Resource  Management 
reorganized  to  help  improve  the  management  and  accountability  of  the  Agency's 
complex  contracts,  grants,  and  financial  management  activities.  This  review 
builds  on  the  efforts  the  Agency  is  taking  and  should  help  the  Agency  better  focus 
and  direct  financial  management.^ 

And  the  IG's  review  of  EPA's  information  management  states: 

The  IRM  [information  resources  management]  program  has  recently  faced 
significant  challenges,  and  is  working  to  overcome  them.  IRM  planning  and 
security  have  been  declared  to  the  President  as  material  weaknesses  for  the 
Agency.  Corrective  actions  are  underway  in  both  areas,  are  progressing  well,  and 
present  the  promise  of  fundamental  improvements  in  the  Agency's  management  of 
information....EPA  is  converting  hundreds  of  contractor  positions  to  Federal 
employee  positions,  and  many  of  these  are  tentatively  planned  to  be  automated 
data  processing  (ADP)  -  related.  This  will  help  reduce  the  Agency's  vulnerability 
to  the  loss  of  IRM  expertise. ^ 

Congress  is  in  the  process  of  wrestling  with  a  number  of  contentious  issues  in  the  context  of  the 
reauthorization  of  federal  environmental  statutes.  These  include  unfunded  mandates,  risk 
assessment,  cost-benefit  analysis  and  takings.  For  unfunded  mandates  the  Subcommittee  can 
help  by  providing  for  the  President's  EPA  budget  request  which  increases  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments,  especially  in  the  areas  of  drinking  water  treatment, 
watershed  and  habitat  protection,  and  in  air  quality  management.  Otherwise  we  urge  the 
committee  to  leave  the  other  issues  to  the  authorizing  committees.  The  environmental 
community  feels  very  strongly  that  the  resolution  of  these  important  issues  must  be  dealt  with 
through  the  deliberative  process  the  authorizers  are  now  undertaking. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  its  efforts  last  year  in  reducing  the 
number  of  Congressional  earmarks  in  EPA's  budget.  While  many  of  these  initiatives  have  merit- 
-such  as  increases  for  state  drinking  water  program  grants-earmarks  undercut  the  agency's  base 
programs  and  its  ability  to  conduct  its  work  unless  paid  for  by  additional  funds  as  in  the  past. 
For  example,  for  FY  1994  Congress  included  over  $69  million  in  earmarks  in  EPA's  operating 
programs.  Within  the  Office  of  Water  this  reduced  extramural  dollars  for  work  on  drinking 
water  and  clean  water  by  over  $22  million,  or  almost  14  percent.  We  urge  that  any  earmarks  for 
FY  1995  be  add-ons  paid  for  with  additional  dollars  to  President's  budget  request.  Thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 


'"Annual  Review  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,"  Environmental  Working  Group,  Environmental 
Budget  Priorities  Project,  1993. 

^"Assessment  of  Financial  Management  in  Ttie  Environmental  Protection  Agency,"  U.S.  EPA  Office  of  Inspector 

General,  March  31, 1994. 

■'"Special  review  of  EPA's  Information  Systems  Program,"  U.S.  EPA  Office  of  Inspector  General,  March  24, 1994. 
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March  1, 1994 

The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Room  2365,  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  President's  budget  request  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  operating  programs.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  at  a 
crossroads.  Faced  with  a  declining  budget  and  calls  for  the  repeal  of  federal 
environmental  mandates,  the  agency  is  in  danger  of  reaching  its  lowest  point  of 
effectiveness. 

On  February  7,  President  Clinton  submitted  a  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $3,051 
billion  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  core  operating  programs,  an  increase 
of  13  percent  above  FY  1994  appropriations  of  $2.7  billion.  We  applaud  the  President's 
budget  proposal  for  the  operating  programs  and  urge  you  to  fully  support  the  request. 
The  cut  in  EPA's  FY  1994  funding  was  a  devastating  blow  to  an  agency  that  is  unable  to 
fully  implement  a  single  environmental  protection  law  due  to  budget  shortfalls.  We 
believe  that  the  President's  budget  proposal  for  EPA's  operating  programs  represents 
the  minimum  amount  that  will  be  required  to  prevent  the  agency  from  backsliding 
further  in  its  attempts  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

An  under-funded  EPA  is  a  major  hindrance  to  protecting  health  and  the 
environment  in  the  United  States.  Largely  due  to  its  budget  deficiencies,  the  agency  is 
unable  to  conduct  timely  processing  of  pollution  permits,  guarantee  that  current  levels 
of  toxic  chemical  emissions  and  pesticide  usage  are  safe,  ensure  safe  air  for  more  than 
100  million  people  living  in  areas  in  violation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  adequately  seek 
out  and  penalize  polluters  intentionally  breaking  federal  environmental  statutes. 

In  constant  dollars,  funding  for  EPA's  operating  programs  is  currently  at  the 
same  level  as  the  1980  budget.  Yet  over  the  last  13  years,  the  agency's  workload 
increased  dramatically  due  to  the  enactment  of  better  clean  up  and  prevention 
measures.  This  funding  inequity  has  led  to  a  dangerous  backlash  against  federal 
environmental  policies  that  threatens  to  dislodge  the  very  underpinnings  of  our 
environmental  protection  laws.  Local  and  State  Governments,  facing  legitimate  budget 
crises  themselves,  are  promoting  an  unfunded  mandates  campaign  that  could  lead  to 
the  rolling  back  of  crucial  environmental  mandates. 
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The  Memorable  Louis  Stokes 
March  2, 1994 


We  urge  you  to  resist  calls  for  the  repeal  or  weakening  of  U.S.  environmental 
standards  and  support  the  President's  budget  request  for  EPA's  operating  programs, 
which  would  include  funding  for  such  vital  programs  as  Air,  Drinking  Water,  Water 
Quality,  Hazardous  Waste,  Pesticides,  Radiation  and  Toxic  Substances.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  toward  full  funding  for  all  of  EPA. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Suhiick 
Executive  Director 
American  Oceans  Campaign 

David  Zwick 

Executive  Director 

Clean  Water  Action  Project 

Margaret  Morgan-Hubbard 
Executive  Director 
Environmental  Action 


Peter  A.A.  Berle 

President 

National  Audubon  Society 

Jay  D.  Hair 

President 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

John  H.  Adams 

Executive  Director 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 


Fred  Krupp 
Executive  Director 
Environmental  Defense  Fund 

Kenneth  A.  Cook 

President 

Environmental  Working  Group 

Jane  Perkins 

President 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Maitland  Sharpe 

Executive  Director 

Izaak  Walton  League  Of  America 

cc:        Carol  M.  Browner,  Administrator,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Leon  Panetta,  Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Members  of  the  House  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Subcommittee 


Julia  Moore 

Executive  Director 

Physicians  For  Social  Responsibility 

Carl  Pope 
Executive  Director 
Sierra  Club 

Gene  Karpinski 

Executive  Director 

U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dickson.  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ments, especially  the  closing  comments.  The  subcommittee  will  look 
in  detail  at  your  report  and  your  statement. 

Mr.  Dickson.  We  will  be  releasing  our  second  annual  review 
probably  just  prior  to  markup,  and  we  will  provide  your  staff  and 
the  committee  with  an  advance  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  no  further  questions 
of  you.  I  appreciate  your  coming  in  today.  Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
DENNIS  COOKE,  NORTH  AMERICAN  LAKE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Torres.  We  are  going  to  invite  Mr.  Dennis  Cooke  to  come 
forward. 

We  have  your  entire  statement,  and  we  will  enter  that  in  the 
record.  We  would  ask  you  to  summarize  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dennis  Cooke 
from  Kent  State  University;  I  represent  the  North  American  Lake 
Management  Society. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  to  urge  your  committee  to  sup- 
port the  Clean  Lakes  Program,  section  14  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget;  and  the  reason  for  our  position  on 
this  is  quite  simple. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  lakes,  reservoirs,  ponds  and  wet- 
lands, in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  very  significant  features 
of  local  and  regional  economies.  More  than  two-thirds  of  Americans 
drink  water  from  surface  water  supplies. 

Of  course,  tourism,  irrigation,  industrial  supplies  and  so  forth 
make  these  waters  vital,  but  they  remain  in  trouble.  A  very  recent 
EPA  report  has  made  this  clear,  that  more  than  40  percent  of  our 
Nation's  surface  waters  are  not  now  meeting  the  intended  uses 
that  they  have,  so  we  had  fish  advisories  and  substantial  costs  for 
treating  drinking  water. 

Tourism  is  being  impacted,  particularly  in  Florida,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin. 

Of  course,  our  position  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  substitute 
for  this  fluid.  It  is  going  to  be  one  we  can't  manufacture  anywhere. 
So  it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  attempt  to  maintain,  protect 
and,  hopefully,  enhance  some  of  these  impacted  water  supplies; 
otherwise,  we  will  face  resource  deficits  in  the  future,  without  ques- 
tion. 

We  are  currently  facing  substantial  economic  deficits.  It  is  very, 
very  expensive  to  produce  clean  drinking  water  now.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  requested  no  funds  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
We  believe  this  is  the  result  of  their  mistaken  assumption  that 
point  and  nonpoint  pollution  controls  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
clean  up  these  water  bodies. 

They  simply  cannot  be  sufficient,  although  they  are  necessary, 
because  these  systems  are  traps  for  the  pollutants  they  contain. 
That  is  why  we  have  fish  advisories  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Chemicals 
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put  in  there  many,  many  years  ago  continue  to  recycle,  and  we  find 
these  systems  filled  with  nutrients,  weeds — in  other  words,  seri- 
ously impacted.  So  while  point  and  nonpoint  pollution  controls  are 
necessary  to  do  the  job,  to  make  it  sufficient,  we  also  have  to  take 
action. 

The  Clean  Lakes  Program  is  the  Nation's  only  aquatic  restora- 
tion program  at  the  moment.  The  National  Research  Council  calls 
it  a  model  Federal  program  in  its  latest  report  and  calls  for  addi- 
tional fiinding  in  this  budget.  It  requires  that  causes  of  the  problem 
be  remedied  and  that  State  and  local  financial  involvement  be  ap- 
parent for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds.  So  it  has  taken  the  few 
millions  which  it  has  had  over  the  years  and  leveraged  this  into 
many,  many  more  millions. 

And  so  with  minimal  administrative  support  over  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so,  but  with  the  support  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress, 
we  have  managed  to  protect  hundreds  of  lakes  and  reservoirs  in 
the  United  States.  And  this  has  been  done  with  citizen  participa- 
tion, truly  a  grassroots  program. 

If  I  could  just  close  with  two  sentences  from  the  National  Re- 
search Council's  1992  report,  which  say  the  following:  "The  need 
for  an  expanded,  well-funded  Clean  Lakes  Program  to  provide  the 
Nation  with  adequate  supplies  of  safe,  protected  surface  waters  in 
the  future  is  apparent.  This  program  should  receive  stable  adminis- 
trative support  and  increased  funding  from  Congress." 

And  so  I  am  here  today  to  request  your  committee  to  appropriate 
$10  million  to  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony 

of  the 

North  American  Lake  Management  Society 

before  the  House  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

On  the  Subject  of  Appropriations 

for  the  Clean  Lakes  Program 

of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

May  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Dr.  G.  Dennis  Cooke,  a  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  and  member  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  OH.  I  represent  the  North 
American  Lake  Management  Society  (NALMS)  and  the  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society,  both 
organizations  of  state  and  local  government  leaders,  science  professionals,  and  citizens  bonded 
together  to  protect  and  rehabilitate  lake  resources. 

Thank  you  for  extending  an  invitation  to  NALMS  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  For  over 
ten  years,  your  subcommittee  has  considered  our  testimony,  and  has  endorsed  continued  funding 
for  the  Clean  Lakes  Program.   Once  again  we  ask  the  subcommittee  to  support  Clean  Lakes. 

Clean  Lakes  for  a  healthy  environment  and  economy. 

Our  national  health,  economic  and  otiierwise,  is  based  in  large  measure  upon  availability  of 
clean,  fresh  surface  water.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  fluid.  Nearly  70%  of  our  nation's 
drinking  water  for  the  600  largest  municipalities  comes  from  surface  sources.  We  need  clean, 
fresh  surface  water  for  industry,  agriculture,  tourism,  and  a  healthy  environment.  Millions  of 
Americans  also  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  and  recreational  activities  associated  with  lakes  and 
reservoirs. 

Unfortunately,  these  water  resources  are  in  serious  trouble.  There  has  been  a  40%  decline  since 
1986  in  the  percentage  of  assessed  lakes  and  reservoirs  which  can  support  uses  designated  for 
them.  Drinking  water  supplies  are  tainted  with  tastes,  odors,  and  often  with  unhealthy  levels 
of  disinfection  byproducts.  Over  50%  of  classified  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  of  poor  quality,  and 
many  now  have  fish  consumption  advisories.   Many  more  are  threatened. 

Our  nation  is  facing  a  shortage  of  fresh  surface  water.  Economic  impacts  will  follow.  We  are 
already  aware  of  social/cultural  effects  and  consequences  for  the  natural  environment,  the  web 
of  life  that  sustains  us  all.  Implementation  of  point  source  and  especially  nonpoint  pollution 
controls  is  required.  But  alone  they  will  not  restore  damaged  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  other  aquatic 
habitats.  We  need  a  national  Clean  Lakes  Program  to  promote  state  and  local  efforts  to  protect 
them,  clean  and  restore  tiiem,  and  to  educate  and  involve  an  army  of  citizen  volunteers  that  has 
already  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  pitch  in. 
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Uncertain  federal  funding  undermines  state  and  local  initiatives. 

The  administration  has  not  requested  funding  for  FY  1995  for  Section  314  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  the  Clean  Lakes  Program.  We  believe  this  decision  stems  from  an  incorrect  assumption 
that  control  of  nonpoint  pollution  alone  will  produce  clean  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

However,  reservoirs  and  lakes  are  traps  for  silt,  nutrients,  and  toxics.  Unlike  streams,  these 
materials  leave  most  lakes  and  reservoirs  slowly,  if  at  all.  Many  pollutants  recycle  and  thereby 
maintain  nuisance  algae  and  weeds,  poor  or  dangerous  drinking  water,  and  tainted  fish  and 
aquatic  life.  Major  steps,  in  addition  to  land  management,  are  usually  required  to  return  a 
reservoir  or  lake  to  its  attainable  condition  and  to  its  desired  uses.  Restoration  and  land 
management  must  also  be  accompanied  by  education  and  citizen  involvement  as  long  term 
insurance  for  public  investments  in  clean  lakes. 

The  Clean  Lakes  Program  a  record  of  accomplishment. 

The  National  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Restoration  of  Aquatic  Ecosystems,  in  a  book 
of  that  same  title  (J.  Cairns  et  al.,  1992)  described  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  as  "a  model  of 
federal  restoration  efforts,  especially  with  regard  to  its  emphasis  on  causes  of  lake  problems  and 
on  local  and  state  participation"  (p.  364). 

The  Clean  Lakes  Program  is  the  only  federal  program  designed  to  protect,  manage  and  restore 
our  nation's  lake  and  reservoirs.  It  provides  the  primary  federal  support  for  state  lake  programs 
and  countless  local  efforts  across  the  nation.  The  National  Research  Council  recognized  its 
unique  successes,  philosophy  and  strategy  as  ones  which  other  programs  should  emulate.  This 
program  has  learned  the  lesson  that  resource  protection  is  less  costly  and  more  effective  than 
environmental  remediation.  With  only  minimal  funding  (average  $8  million  per  year)  and  in 
spite  of  the  annual  struggle  by  citizens  to  retain  it,  these  are  among  its  accomplishments  of  the 
Clean  Lake  Program: 

•  Hundreds  of  lakes  and  reservoirs  have  been  protected  and  improved  to  benefit  local 
environments  and  economies. 

•  Modest  federal  investments  have  leveraged  additional  millions  of  state  and  local  dollars. 

•  Citizen  lake  organizations  are  active  in  28  states. 

•  Many  states  have  lake  management  programs  modeled  after  the  Clean  Lakes  Program. 

•  Forty-four  states  and  13  Native  American  Tribes  have  participated  in  the  program. 

•  Nineteen  states  have  citizen  lake  monitoring  programs,  the  majority  as  a  result  of    the  dean 
Lakes  Program. 

•  A    network    of    state    and    local    government    leaders,    members    of    the    scientific 
community,  and  citizens  work  together  for  lake  protection  and  rehabilitation. 

These  accomplishments  are  in  spite  of  state  and  local  reluctance  to  become  involved  in  a  federal 
program  where  funding  has  been  an  annual  struggle.  With  this  exception,  the  program  is  a 
model  for  reinventing  government. 
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Clean  Lakes  and  Nonpoint  Source  (NFS)  Pollution  Abatement  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

The  Clean  Lakes  Program  recognizes  the  watershed  as  the  basic  unit  of  pollution  prevention. 
This  approach  emphasizes  lake  and  reservoir  protection  as  an  essential  first  step.  It  requires 
point  source  elimination  and  land  management  to  minimize  nonpoint  pollutants  prior  to 
implementation  of  any  in-lake  rehabilitation.  The  Clean  Lakes  Program  provides  an  additional 
component.  It  provides  in-lake  treatment  required  because  lakes  retain  and  recycle  materials 
added  to  them. 

As  a  result,  nonpoint  source  programs  and  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  are  complementary.  The 
former  program  protects  these  waters  though  it  cannot  restore  them  and  may  not  improve  them. 
Nor  can  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  improve  or  restore  lakes  and  reservoirs  until  the  pollutant  load 
is  reduced.  Both  efforts  are  required  to  support  the  aquatic  habitats  upon  which  our  nation's 
social,  economic  and  cultural  health  depends. 

We  second  the  National  Research  Council  recommendation,  "The  need  for  an  expanded,  well- 
funded  Clean  Lakes  Program  to  provide  the  nation  with  adequate  supplies  of  safe,  protected 
surface  waters  in  the  future  is  apparent"  (p.  149).  "This  program  should  receive  stable 
administrative  support  and  increased  funding  from  Congress"  (p.  7  summary). 

Recommendation 

The  North  American  Lake  Management  Society,  representing  state  and  local  government  leaders 
and  agencies,  the  scientific  community,  and  citizens  across  the  nation  encourages  the 
subcommittee  to  provide  budget  authority  for  $10  million  to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  (Section 
314  of  the  Clean  Water  Act). 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  consideration. 
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Mr.  Torres.  You  mentioned  you  have  grassroots  and  citizen  sup- 
port. Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  very  substantial  now.  There  are  29  States  that 
have  citizen  monitoring  programs  and  citizen  lake  management 
programs.  Some  of  them  involve  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens,  some 
smaller.  But  citizens  are  very,  very  directly  involved  in  this. 

The  other  thing  they  are  doing  with  the  monies  that  come  from 
the  Clean  Lakes  Program  is  being  involved,  themselves,  in  the  res- 
toration project  by  volunteering  their  time.  So  this  has  worked 
very,  very  well  in  a  number  of  States. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  have  a  network  of  State  and  local  government 
leaders  who  are  involved  in  this  approach,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  scientific  community? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  you  have  Native  Americans  involved? 

Mr.  Cooke.  There  have  been  several  clean  lakes  programs  with 
Native  Americans.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many.  I  believe  it  is  four. 

Mr.  Torres.  What  was  the  funding  for  the  last  fiscal  year  on  this 
program? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  last  fiscal  year  was  $8  million. 

Mr.  Torres.  This  year  you  are  asking  for  how  much? 

Mr.  Cooke.  We  are  asking  for  $10  million. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  coming  in  to  make  a  very 
persuasive  argument  for  the  work  that  is  taking  place.  The  sub- 
committee will  take  your  recommendations  under  consideration. 

I  thank  you  for  being  here  today,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  having  the  hearing. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

GERALD  DePERRY,  GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COM- 
MISSION 

TASSIE  M.K.  HANNA,  ESQ.,  SONOSKY,  CHAMBERS,  SACHS  &  ENDRESON 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Chair  would  now  like  to  invite  Mr.  Gerald 
DePerry  to  join  us  as  a  witness.  He  represents  the  Great  Lakes  In- 
dian Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission. 

Welcome  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DePerry.  Thank  you.  Accompanying  me  is  Tassie  M.K. 
Hanna  from  the  law  firm  of  Sonosky,  Chambers,  Sachs  & 
Endreson. 

Mr.  Torres.  Welcome  to  our  subcommittee  hearing  today.  You 
should  know  that  we  have  your  testimony,  and  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  record  as  such.  I  would  ask  that  you  follow  the  testimony, 
or  just  summarize;  whatever  method  you  choose. 

Mr.  DePerry.  I  have  a  brief  testimony  here. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection,  please  proceed. 

Mr.  DePerry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Gerald  DePerry,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission.  On  behalf 
of  our  tribal  governments,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
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pear  before  you  regarding  our  EPA  fiscal  year  1995  appropriations 
request. 

I  wish  to  briefly  highlight  the  Commission's  written  testimony 
and  to  highlight  why  the  requested  funding  is  important  not  only 
to  our  member  tribes  but  to  the  Nation's  overall  environmental  pro- 
tection efforts. 

The  Commission  seeks  approximately  $185,000,  funneled 
through  the  EPA's  Great  Lakes  national  program  office,  to  under- 
take an  intertribal  Lake  Superior  Basin  initiative.  This  initiative 
will  strengthen  three  components  of  the  Commission's  current  envi- 
ronmental protection  program:  by  expanding  fish  contaminant 
studies  to  secure  baseline  data,  so  involved  governments  can  adopt 
necessary  pollution  control  measures  adequate  to  protect  human 
health;  by  developing  an  intertribal  natural  resource  damage  as- 
sessment to  facilitate  tribal  involvement  consistent  with  tribal  nat- 
ural resource  trusteeship  recognized  by  section  9607  of  CERCLA; 
and  by  developing  intergovernmental  partnerships  that  include  In- 
dian tribes  in  this  Nation's  efforts  to  implement  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978. 

Our  written  testimony  outlines  why  each  of  these  programs  is 
needed.  I  wish  to  offer  these  additional  thoughts. 

As  President  Clinton  and  tribal  leaders  recently  affirmed,  Indian 
tribes  must  be  full  participants  in  matters  that  affect  them.  This 
means  that  tribal  governments  must  work  in  partnerships  with 
other  affected  government  in  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem  protection 
efforts. 

As  the  President  and  tribal  leaders  also  affirmed,  this  country's 
first  nations  have  much  to  offer  in  many  areas  of  life,  in  particular 
in  the  protection  of  our  Mother  Earth. 

Tribal  members  are  uniquely  tied  to  nature.  They  rely  upon  fish, 
wildlife,  and  plants  for  subsistence,  economic  and  cultural  pur- 
poses. Destruction  of  these  resources  results  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tribal  members'  way  of  life. 

In  the  Anishinabe  way  of  life,  each  person  has  the  responsibility 
to  honor  and  preserve  what  we  find  on  this  Earth  for  our  use.  As 
the  representatives  of  their  people,  tribal  governments  and  their 
agencies,  like  the  Commission,  have  the  duty  to  carry  out  this  re- 
sponsibility in  exercising  governmental  powers  and  functions. 

Through  its  environmental  protection  laws,  such  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  United  States  recognizes  the  need  for  tribal  partici- 
pation in  developing  necessary  environmental  protection  standards. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  not  provided  adequate  fund- 
ing to  follow  up  on  this  recognition  of  a  tribal  role.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  regarding  the  Commission,  because  it  lacks  the  funding 
to  develop  adequate  tribal  environmental  protection  infrastructure. 

The  funds  that  the  Commission  seeks  will  be  a  beginning,  signifi- 
cant step  in  changing  this  reality.  They  will  help  Commission  mem- 
ber tribes  be  more  effective  partners  in  the  Great  Lakes  environ- 
mental protection  initiatives. 
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We  are  all  committed  to  a  healthy  environment  to  pass  on  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  Meaningful  participation  on  a  govem- 
ment-to-government  basis  in  this  Nation's  environmental  protection 
efforts  will  help  us  better  live  up  to  this  commitment. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  HSH  &  WILDUFE  COMMISSION 

p.  O.  Box  9  .  Odanah.  WI  54&61  .  715/682-6619  •  FAX  715/682-9294 

•  MEMBER  TRIBES  • 

MICHIGAN  WISCONSIN  MINNESOTA 

Bay  Mills  Community  Bad  ttJver  Band  Red  CM  Band  Fond  du  Lac  Band 

Keweenaw  Bay  Community  Lac  Courte  OrdBes  Band  St.  Croix  Chippewa  MlUe  Lacs  Band 

Lac  VIeux  Desert  Band  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  Sokaogon  Chippewa 

GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 

INTERTRIBAL  LAKE  SUPERIOR  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

FY  1995  EPA  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST 

AGENCY  INVOLVED:  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED:  $185,299 

PROJECT:  INTERTRIBAL  LAKE  SUPERIOR  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  build  on  previous  successes  and  requests  that 
Congress  provide  $185,299  in  FY  95  for  the  purposes  of  implementing  an  Intertribal  Lal<e 
Superior  Basin  Initiative.  This  Initiative  would: 

•  expand  cooperative  ceded  territory  fish  contaminant  studies; 

develop    an    Intertribal    ceded    tenitory    Natural    Resources    Damage 
Assessment  Program;  and 

•  develop,  coordinating,  and  implementing  tribal  strategies  to  protect  the  Lake 
Superior  ecosystem  through  intergovernmental  partnerships  and  liaison  with 
other  organizations  working  to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  basin  ocosystem. 

These  objectives  will  be  accomplished  by  hiring  an  Environmental  Biologist  and  an 
Environmental  Policy  Specialist,  acquiring  the  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for  them 
to  implement  this  Initiative,  and  providing  funds  for  environmental  studies. 

BACKGROUND 

Comprised  of  eleven  tribal  govemments  located  throughout  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan,  the  Commission's  purpose  is  to  protect  and  enhance  treaty  guaranteed 
rights  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  on  inland  territories  ceded  under  the  Chippewa  treaties  of 
1836,  1837  and  1842;  to  protect  and  enhance  treaty  guaranteed  fishing  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  to  provide  cooperative  management  and  protection  of  these  resources. 
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Tribal  members  rely  upon  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  for  subsistence,  economic,  and 
cultural  purposes.  Any  contamination  from  environmental  degradation  threatens  the  health 
and  safety  of  Chippewa  people.  The  rights  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  mean  little  if  the 
resources  are  polluted  and  cannot  be  consumed  by  tribal  members. 

A  recent  report  by  EPA,  Tribes  at  Risk-The  Wisconsin  Tribes  Comparative  Risk 
Project,  states  "Native  Americans,  with  their  special  relationship  to  the  land  and  the 
ecosystems  within  which  they  live,  different  govemmental  structures  and  relationship  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  distinctive  cultural  influences,  may  face  different  types, 
amounts,  and  causes  of  environmental  risks  than  the  'typical'  American." 

The  Commission's  current  environmental  protection  program,  while  small,  has 
achieved  significant  results  benefiting  both  tribal  membership  and  non-Indian  citizens.  This 
program  includes: 

•  a  pilot  project  with  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to 
cooperatively  analyze  fish  contaminant  levels; 

•  training  22  GLIFWC  wardens  in  techniques  to  safely  identify  hazardous 
wastes  and  investigate  illegal  dumping  sites  throughout  the  ceded 
territories  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota;  and 

•  limited  participation  in  multi-jurisdictional  efforts  to  implement  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement,  including  EPA's  Great  Lakes  Initiative  and 
the  Bi-National  Program  to  Protect  and  Restore  Lake  Superior. 

The  proposed  Intertribal  Lake  Superior  Basin  Initiative  would  strengthen  three 
components  of  the  Commission's  environmental  program. 

Fish  Contaminant  Analysis  Component 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  staff  an  Environmental  Biologist  and  provide  funds 
for  PCB  and  mercury  testing  to  expand  cooperative  fish  contaminant  monitoring.  The  goal 
is  to  secure  baseline  data  adequate  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  tribal  members.  In 
recent  years,  potentially  dangerous  levels  of  mercury,  PCBs,  and  other  chemicals  have 
been  documented  in  fish  found  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region.  The  EPA  report,  Tribes 
at  Risk-The  Wisconsin  Tribes  Comparative  Risk  Project  documents  direct  links  between 
heavy  consumption  of  Great  Lakes  fish  with  high  PCB  levels  and  adverse  health  effects. 
These  include  short-temn  memory  and  attention  deficits  in  children.  Furthermore,  the  EPA 
report  and  a  recent  Commission  fish  consumption  survey  establish  that  members  of 
Wisconsin  Tribes  consume  neariy  six  times  as  much  fish  as  the  average  American. 

Mercury  contamination  also  is  of  grave  concern,  in  1992,  the  Commission  collected 
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46  walleye  samples  from  21  lakes  in  eight  Wisconsin  counties  to  test  mercury  levels.  Of 
the  46  samples,  43%  (20)  had  mercury  levels  above  .5  ppm  and  4.3%  (2)  had  mercury 
levels  above  1.00  ppm.  The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  recommends  limiting 
consumption  offish  with  .5  ppm  and  no  consumption  offish  with  1  ppm  or  greater.  Given 
tribes  heavy  consumption  of  fish,  the  risks  are  obvious. 

The  expanded  program  we  propose  would  provide  more  and  better  data  on  mercury 
and  PCB  contamination,  permitting  contaminant  analysis  from  a  long-term  perspective. 
Our  goal  is  to  provide  more  complete  infonnation  so  that  tribal  members  can  make  well 
informed  decisions  about  eating  fish,  and  involved  governments  can  adopt  necessary 
pollution  control  measures. 

Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  Component 

A  recent  environmental  disaster  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  demonstrates  the  need 
for  greater  Commission  involvement  in  responding  to  such  incidents.  The  requested  funds 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  assist  member  tribes  in  the  on-going  natural  resource 
damage  recovery  process  for  that  disaster  and  to  improve  its  damage  assessment 
capabilities  for  future  incidents. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  a  train  derailment  spilled  an  estimated  30,000  gallons  of  toxic 
chemicals  into  the  Nemadji  River,  19  miles  upstream  from  Lake  Superior,  causing 
extensive  pollution  in  the  surface  water,  ground  water  and  associated  wetlands.  Due  to 
the  shortage  of  environmental  staff,  the  Commission  was  unable  to  fully  participate  with  the 
other  affected  natural  resource  trustees  in  the  effort  to  assess  resulting  natural  resource 
damages. 

Recently,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  decided  to  pursue  natural  resource  damage  assessment 
negotiations  with  the  potentially  responsible  party  pursuant  to  CERCLA.  Two  of  the 
Commission's  member  tribes  have  joined  in  that  process  and  have  asked  the  Commission 
to  provide  technical  assistance. 

The  proposed  Environmental  Biologist  and  Policy  Specialist  would  allow  the 
Commission  to  assist  member  tribes  in  the  natural  resource  damage  assessment  process 
regarding  the  Nemadji  spill;  assist  tribes  in  developing  future  damage  assessment 
capabilities;  and  compile  baseline  data  on  vital  habitats  supporting  healthy  communities 
of  plants,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

Intergovernmental  Partnerships  Component 

The  Commission  seeks  EPA  funding  to  recruit  and  staff  an  Environmental  Biologist 
and  an  Environmental  Policy  Specialist  to  expand  meaningful  participation  in  the 
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development  and  implementation  of  strategies  to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem.  This 
will  allow  the  Commission  and  its  member  tribes  to  better  contribute  to  intergovemmental 
efforts  to  restore  fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  protect  human  health,  and  maintain  biological 
diversity. 

EPA's  Indian  Policy  stresses  the  themes  of  strengthening  tribal  self-govemment  and 
working  with  tribes  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis.  To  fulfill  this  policy,  EPA  must 
provide  funds  to  the  tribes  that  enable  them  to  review,  study  and  assess  environmental 
initiatives  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  govemments.  This  problem  was  highlighted  most 
recently  when  the  EPA  invited  tribal  govemments  and  tribal  organizations  to  comment  on 
the  draft  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Guidance  regulations. 

Upon  review  of  EPA's  proposal  published  on  April  16,  1993  in  the  Federal  Register, 
the  Commission  concluded:  'The  entire  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Initiative  process  has 
failed  to  effectively  integrate  tribes  as  meaningful  partners  in  the  development  of  the  draft 
Guidance."  Lack  of  adequate  funding  for  tribes  in  the  development  of  environmental 
protection  infrastructure,  including  rjecessary  scientific  and  technical  expertise,  prevented 
many  of  the  Commission's  member  tribes  from  determining  the  Guidance's  impact  on  tribal 
sovereignty  and  on  the  natural  resources  upon  which  tribes  rely. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  establishes  the  Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office  to 
coordinate  with  federal,  state  and  tribal  agencies  in  implementing  action  plans  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  under  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement.  While  the 
Commission  currently  participates  in  the  development  of  Remedial  Action  Plans  (RAP's) 
for  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Louis  Rivers  (both  Lake  Superior  tributaries),  additional  staff  is 
needed  for  participation  in  Lake  Superior's  Lakewide  Management  Plan  being  developed 
under  the  Binational  Program  to  Protect  and  Restore  Lake  Superior.  The  Commission  is 
proposing  to  participate  in  both  the  Binational  Program's  Task  Force  of  senior 
governmental  natural  resource  managers  and  Wori<group  comprised  of  technical  and 
scientific  professionals. 

The  proposed  Environmental  Biologist  and  Environmental  Policy  Specialist  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  participate  in  these  initiatives.  They  also  would  assist  in 
establishing  meaningful  liaison  with  the  wide  number  of  organizations  wori<ing  to  protect 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  ecosystem  including  the  International  Joint  Commission  (IJC),  the 
U.S.  Policy  Committee  for  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy. 

AUTHORIZATION 

The  Clean  Water  Act  designates  the  Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office  (GLNPO) 
to  develop  and  implement  action  plans  to  cany  out  the  United  States'  responsibilities  under 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  and  subsequent  amending  Agreements. 
GLNPO  is  directed  to  perform  these  functions  in  cooperation  with  tribal  agencies,  among 
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others.  33  U.S.C.  §  1268(c). 

In  the  Commission's  view,  this  is  sufficient  authority  for  Congress  to  provide  funding 
for  tribal  organizations,  such  as  the  Commission,  to  undertake  initiatives  related  to  Great 
Lakes  water  quality.  We  note  that  an  amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  proposed  by 
Senators  Inouye  and  McCain  would  clarify  this  authorization. 
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FY  1995  BUDGET 

SALARIES; 

Environmental  PollcySpecialist  $  28,648 

Environmental  Biologist  $  28,648 

Subtotal  $  57,296 

FRINGE: 

@  25%  $  14,324 

TRAVEL: 


Environmental  Policy  Specialist 
Environmental  Biologist 
Subtotal 

$  5,500 
$  4,000 

$  9,500 

EQUIPMENT: 

Computer  Systems  @  2  x  $2,644/eacti 

Laser  Printer  @  1  x  $669/each 

Water  Quality  Tester 

Limnology  Kit 

Bottom  Sampling  Kit 

Stream  Sampling  Nets 

Plankton  Nets 

$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 

5,288 
669 

9,279 
827 
199 

1,324 
74 

Pollution  Kit 

S 

476 

Misc.  Supplies 

s 

3,642 

Subtotal  Equipment 

$21,778 

OFFICE  SUPPORT: 

Space  Costs 

Phone  @  2  X  $200/each 

Desks,  Chairs,  File  Cabinets 

$ 
$ 

2,400 
400 

@  2  positions  X  $650/each 
Communications 

$ 

$ 

1,300 
3,000 

Office  Supplies 
Postage 

Subtotal  Office  Support 

$ 
$ 

3,000 
900 

$  11,00 

CONTAMINANT  TESTING: 

Lake  Superior  and  Great  Lakes  Basin 

Fish  Samples  1 00  sampling  sites  with 

10  samples/site  @  $55/sample  x  1000 

samples 

Subtotal  $  55,000 

SUBTOTAL  DIRECT  COSTS  $168,898 

GLIFWC  INDIRECT  COSTS  @14.4%  $  16,401 

TOTAL  $185,299 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  DePerry,  for  a  very  fine  statement. 

The  President  met  with  a  number  of  Native  American  tribes  this 
last  week.  Were  you  there? 

Mr.  DePerry.  No.  My  executive  administrator  was  there. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  see.  To  what  degree  was  this  issue  raised  at  the 
White  House  meetings? 

Mr.  DePerry.  I  don't  know  if  Tassie  has  any  information  on  that, 
if  that  was  addressed  at  all. 

Ms.  Hanna.  There  are  more  detailed  discussions  going  on  right 
now  in  Albuquerque.  There  is  a  follow-up  listening  conference  with 
several  departments  and  tribal  leaders.  It  is  a  full  week  conference. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  touched  on  there. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthy  endeavor.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  undertaking  this  very  important  resource  protection. 

You  mentioned  the  three  guiding  points  that  the  initiative  would 
direct,  and  that  was  to  expand  cooperative  territory  fish  contain- 
ment studies.  Then  you  mentioned  the  development  of  an  inter- 
tribal natural  resources  damage  assessment  program  as  being  the 
second  point.  Then  you  talked  about  coordinating  and  implement- 
ing tribal  strategies  to  protect  the  Lake  Superior  ecosystem. 

Does  that  fold  into  the  second  point  you  were  making? 

Mr.  DePerry.  It  probably  does.  The  resource  damage  assessment 
thing  was  something  that  happened  over — we  wanted  to  get  in- 
volved in  that  because  over  in  Superior  last  year,  we  had  the  ben- 
zene spill,  and  the  tribes  were  in  no  way  able  to  handle  that  situa- 
tion; because  of  the  funding  sources  within  our  organization,  the 
tribe  was  sort  of  left  out  of  it. 

And  there  is  a  need  for  that,  because  those  resources  out  there 
we  rely  on  very  heavily,  and  our  member  tribal  organizations,  our 
member  tribes.  So  if  there  is  any  damage  done,  we  as  people  that 
use  that,  you  know,  for  subsistence,  we  have  to  know  what  kind  of 
damage  is  out  there  so  we  can  relay  that  back  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Torres.  Describe  for  the  subcommittee,  if  you  will,  what  the 
$185,299  appropriation  would  provide. 

Mr.  DePerry.  What  they  are  looking  at  is  an  environmental  biol- 
ogist position.  They  are  looking  also  at  an  environmental  policy  an- 
alyst position.  We  believe  that  the  environmental  position  is  nec- 
essary because,  in  that  capacity,  this  individual  can  go  back  into 
the  ceded  territory,  gather  data  to  find  out  how  the  contamination 
levels  are  in  the  fish;  because  we  rely  heavily  on  fish  as  subsist- 
ence. 

And  I  know  they  did  some  studies  last  year  with  the  State  D&R 
in  Wisconsin,  which  looked  at  some  26  lakes,  and  43  percent  had 
mercury  levels  of  0.55  per  million.  That  kind  of  information  is  nec- 
essary for  us. 

We  don't  have  that  capability  right  now  of  doing  that.  The  policy 
analyst  position  would  be  better  for  the  member  tribes  to  do  an  as- 
sessment such  as  benzene  spills  and  what  legal  recourse  we  have 
as  member  tribes  to  pursue  damages  in  cases  like  that. 

Also,  they  would  be  geared  more  to  do  sampling  of  data  and 
gathering  of  data  and  share  that  amongst  the  tribes. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  have  not  had  the  facilities  to  do  this? 

Mr.  DePerry.  No,  we  haven't. 
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Mr.  Torres.  What  has  been  the  recourse  in  the  past  to  deal  with 
these  kinds  of  problems? 

Mr.  DePerry.  We  rely  on  outside  agencies  for  that.  Maybe  you 
can  address  that,  Tassie,  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  with  the 
benzene  situation. 

Ms.  Hanna.  They  were  really  left  out  of  the  response  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  other  agencies  that  were  handling  the  damage  assessment 
really  couldn't  participate  in  that  at  all.  As  the  testimony  points 
out,  the  resources  to  the  tribes  are  of  even  greater  importance  to 
the  culture  because  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  their  culture  and  their 
way  of  life.  And  to  not  have  the  resources  to  be  able  to  respond  or 
to  clean  up,  it  was  really  important  for  them  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

If  I  might  respond  to  one  of  your  earlier  questions,  whether  these 
two  activities  were  interrelated,  I  believe  they  really  are  two  sepa- 
rate activities.  The  damage  assessment  deals  with  situations  where 
you  have  emergencies,  you  have  a  toxic  spill,  to  be  able  to  respond 
to  that  if  it  happens  again. 

The  intergovemment  partnership  would  enable  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Lake  Superior  plan  going  on.  They  can't  be  part  of  that 
lake-wide  management  plan  now,  the  Lake  Superior  lake-wide 
management  plan,  so  they  are  two  separate  activities. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  see.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  for  coming  forth 
today  with  this  important  testimony.  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 
The  subcommittee  will  take  this  under  consideration. 

Mr.  DePerry.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  PETER  DEUTSCH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Chair  would  invite  Representative  Deutsch 
from  the  State  of  Florida  to  come  forth  and  present  testimony.  I  ap- 
preciate your  being  with  us  today.  The  Chairman  is  away  today,  so 
he  has  asked  some  of  us  to  sit  in  the  chair  on  his  behalf 

We  have  your  statement,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record  as 
such. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  two  specific  programs  that  this  sub- 
committee has  dealt  with  and  hopefully  will  continue  to  deal  with. 
Specifically,  one  is  EPA's  funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Associates  with  the  Florida  Keys  Marine  Sanctuary.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  my  district  goes  from  Palm  Beach  County  to  Key  West, 
Florida,  and  all  of  the  Florida  Keys  Marine  Sanctuary  is  within  my 
district. 

Congress  set  up  the  sanctuary  several  years  ago,  and  last  year 
funded  a  small  amount  of  money  to  do  the  polls  or  the  outline  of 
what  should  be  implemented. 

At  this  point,  there  was  $162.6  million  for  the  sanctuary  in  the 
EPA  budget  for  a  water  quality  strategy.  Specifically,  what  I  hope 
will  occur  is  that  a  specific  earmark  of  $4  million  for  the  Florida 
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Keys  Marine  Sanctuary  will  be  mentioned  within  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Again,  I  don't  know  how  familiar  you  specifically  are  with  what 
is  going  on  with  Florida  Bay  and  the  Marine  Sanctuary,  but  one 
of  the  stories  of  the  Everglades  was  actually  in  the  front  page  of 
The  Washington  Post  yesterday.  It  was  on  NPR  this  morning.  So 
it  really  is  a  national  issue,  what  is  going  on.  It  is  a  national  treas- 
ure that  we  have,  like  the  Grand  Canyon,  although  not  as  high  or 
deep.  But  it  truly  is  a  national  treasure  which  we  own  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

Almost  all  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  national  parks  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mainland. 

There  has  been  exponential  degradation.  I  think  there  are  rel- 
atively good  signs  pointing  out  the  degradation,  which  we  know 
how  to  solve.  It  is  a  question  of  coming  up  with  the  dollars  to  know 
how  to  solve  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  REP.  PETER  DEUTSCH 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

May  4,  1994 

Good  afternoon.   I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Florida's  Twentieth  Congressional 
District.   My  district  includes  all  of  Monroe  County,  where  a 
large  segment  of  the  economy  depends  on  the  unique  marine 
resources  of  the  Florida  Keys. 

The  Keys'  coral  reef  is  the  third  largest  in  the  world  and 
the  only  one  in  the  continental  United  States.   The  waters  of  the 
Florida  Keys  represent  a  nationally-significant  economic  and 
environmental  resource,  but  this  resource  is  heavily  used  and 
threatened  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  Miami-Ft.  Lauderdale 
metropolitan  area.   Tourism,  recreation,  commercial  fishing,  and 
regional  growth  are  some  of  the  pressures  threatening  marine 
resources  of  the  Keys.   These  activities  have  resulted  in 
alteration  of  natural  freshwater  inflows  from  the  Everglades  and 
pollution  from  wastewater  and  runoff. 

The  water  quality  problems  of  the  Florida  Keys  are 
underscored  by  the  ecological  collapse  of  Florida  Bay.   Florida 
Bay  is  choking  with  83,000  acres  of  dead  seagrasses  and  a  550 
square  mile  noxious  algae  bloom.   The  rapid  deterioration  of 
Florida  Bay  and  surrounding  waters  poses  not  only  an 
environmental  crisis,  but  also  threatens  the  tourism-based 
economy  of  Monroe  County. 

Recognizing  the  region's  unique  marine  resources.  Congress 
established  the  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary  in  1990. 
At  that  time.  Congress  mandated  a  Water  Quality  Protection 
Program  to  address  the  problem  of  water  pollution.   EPA  and 
Florida's  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  have  been 
cooperating  to  implement  this  program.   In  1992,  Congress  amended 
the  Water  Quality  Protection  Program  to  explicitly  provide  for 
implementation  of  the  Water  Quality  Program.   Accordingly, 
Congress  authorized  $2  million  in  FY  1993,  $3  million  in  FY  1994, 
and  $4  million  for  FY  95. 

In  FY  1993,  Congress  appropriated  $1  million  (1/2  of  the 
authorized  amount)  for  this  program.   This  appropriation  helped 
fund  development  of  an  excellent  program  outline  and  plan,  as 
well  as  ongoing  construction  of  advanced  wastewater  treatment 
demonstration  projects  in  the  Keys.   However,  since  FY  1993,  this 
Congressionally-mandated  program  has  not  been  adequately  funded. 
For  FY  159<.,  k:.'.  -JLl   noi;  iucluc's  thit  prograi^n  in  ity  t  adgat. 
request,  and  Congress  earmarked  only  $185,000  for  Keys  water 
quality  protection.   EPA  provided  operational  funding  for  this 
program  only  by  reprogramming  funds  from  other  budget  areas. 
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Again,  the  Administration's  budget  for  FY  1995  does  not 
include  funding  for  this  program  as  a  separate  line  item.   This 
program  needs  a  home  within  EPA's  budget,  and  it  appears  that 
EPA's  Water  Quality  Strategies  Implementation  Program  is  the 
logical  place.   I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  include  report 
language  designating  Water  Quality  Strategies  Implementation 
Program  as  the  funding  source  for  this  program.   The 
Administration's  budget  request  for  this  program  in  FY  1995  is 
$162.6  million.   I  strongly  urge  vou  to  fully  fund  the  Water 
Quality  Strategies  Implementation  Program  with  an  earmark  of  $4 
million  for  EPA's  Water  Quality  Protection  Program  at  the  Kevs' 
Marine  Sanctuary. 

This  is  my  top  priority  with  regard  to  EPA  funding.   The 
waters  of  the  Florida  Keys  should  be  recognized  as  a  natural 
wonder  and  a  national  treasure  much  like  the  redwoods  of 
California  or  the  Grand  Canyon.   EPA  needs  funding  for  this 
Congressionally-mandated  program  to  help  maintain  and  restore 
this  unique  ecosystem.   I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the 
funding  needs  of  this  small  but  critical  program. 

ELDERLY  HOUSING 

I'd  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.   One  of  the  most 
successful  housing  programs  is  the  Section  202  elderly  housing 
program.   Although  I  realize  that  budgets  are  tight,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  cut  this  program  from  $1,158  billion  to  $150  million  as 
the  Administration  proposes.   I  recommend  that  the  subcommittee 
fund  this  program  at  $1,114  billion,  the  amount  proposed  by  H.R. 
3838,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co-sponsor. 
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Mr.  Torres.  What  has  caused  the  degradation? 

Mr.  Deutsch.  There  are  three  different  issues.  One  is  a  water 
quality  issue.  The  story  in  The  Washington  Post  yesterday  was  ac- 
tually pretty  informative.  Most  of  south  Florida  was  the  Ever- 
glades, and  then  canal  systems  were  put  in  for  people  living  there 
starting  in  the  early  1900s.  The  reason  there  is  an  exponential 
change  is  based  suddenly  on  problems  in  terms  of  phosphate  run- 
off, in  terms  of  sugar  fuel,  as  well  as  cattle  moved  farther  north. 
So  one  issue  is  quantity,  one  is  quality  issues,  and  the  other  is  sea- 
sonal adjustment  issues. 

But  the  actual  location  of  Florida  Bay,  where  the  Everglades  is 
actually  Indian  River  grass.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  familiar  with 
the  specifics  of  it;  it  is  a  hundred-mile-wide  river  that  is  only  about 
a  foot  deep,  but  it  flows  south  into  Florida  Bay. 

Florida  Bay's  ecology  has  actually  changed  from  a  fresh  water  es- 
tuary to  a  salt  water  lagoon.  From  all  of  south  Florida,  particularly 
in  terms  of  that  area,  it  affects  the  food  chain  in  terms  of  lobsters 
that  can't  exist  in  that  kind  of  environment.  It  is  a  degradation 
that,  hopefully,  is  changing  through  other  governmental  activities, 
including  the  Everglades  restoration  issue,  including  funding  for 
east  Everglades  land  purchases. 

But  specifically  in  this  subcommittee  there  are  a  number  of  spe- 
cific things  EPA  has  outlined  in  terms  of  sewer  systems  in  terms 
of,  really,  water  quality  issues,  that  can  be  dealt  with  that  really 
are  within  the  EPA's  jurisdiction,  not  within  the  Park  Service's  ju- 
risdiction or  not  within  other  agencies  or  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

This  is  a  significant  component  of  Everglades  restoration,  and 
hopefully,  it  is  something  that  the  committee  will  choose  to  ear- 
mark in  its  process. 

The  other  thing,  just  to  mention  very  quickly,  is  my  support  of 
the  202  housing  program,  and  specifically  supporting  that  the  pro- 
posal in  the  President's  budget  would  cut  that.  I  really  have  seen 
from  personal  experience  in  my  district — ^before  I  was  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  worked  with  several  projects  that  were  funded  through 
this  program,  and  I  am  aware  of  some  projects  that  are  presently 
in  the  pipeline.  It  is  a  program  which  has  really  gotten  the  commu- 
nities around  the  country  very  much  involved  in  public-private 
partnerships,  and  every  dollar  that  has  been  spent  in  that  pro- 
gram, I  believe  has  been  spent  wisely  with  real  multiplier  effects 
in  terms  of  the  dollars  to  be  put  into  it. 

So  I  mention,  really,  just  a  general  support  for  the  senior  housing 
program. 

Mr.  Torres.  Does  that  have  a  cost  figure  on  that? 

Mr.  Deutsch.  The  President's  budget,  I  guess,  came  in  with  a 
cut  of  $150  million  from  what  Congress  had  appropriated  last  year. 
And,  hopefully,  again  the  subcommittee  will  choose  to  ignore  that 
recommendation  or  keep  it  at  its  present  funding  level. 

Mr.  Torres.  Being? 

Mr.  Deutsch.  Being  $1.14  billion.  Staff  always  knows  these  bet- 
ter than  I. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  coming  forth  to  the  sub- 
committee to  give  us  this  information.  We  will  take  it  under  consid- 
eration. 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Deutsch. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
LARRY  SCHWARZKOPF,  FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Chair  would  now  invite  Mr.  Larry  Schwarzkopf 
representing  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation. 

Welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  I  believe  we  have  your  statement 
in  hand. 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Honorable  Congressman 
from  California  and  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  to  testify  in 
front  of  you.  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  has  a  couple  of  specific  re- 
quests for  funding  for  research  that  is  we  feel  are  essential  to  our 
region,  and  both  these  research  projects  have  national  implications 
also. 

Specifically,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  interested  in  con- 
ducting two  cooperative  research  projects,  one  called  the  Sediment 
Contaminant  Mitigation  and  Prevention  for  Mercury  and  PCB,  and 
the  other  being  Control  of  Harmful  Exotic  Fish  Through  Natural 
Spawning  Pheromone  Attractants.  The  total  would  be  $345,000  for 
fiscal  year  1995. 

I  have  additional  information  that  is  part  of  the  testimony.  This 
table  graphically  represents  a  database  of  existing  data  from  1977 
to  1987,  which  shows  the  level  of  mercury  in  65  representative 
lakes  from  northern  Minnesota.  This  region  of  the  country,  north- 
ern Wisconsin,  northern  Michigan,  and  other  areas  across  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  through  Maine,  Vermont,  have 
areas  susceptible  to  acid  rain  and  mercury  contamination. 

The  water  is  also  susceptible  to  PCB  contamination,  through 
mercury  in  watersheds  or  through  aerial  deposition. 

The  study  is  not  to  quantify  the  problem.  We  are  looking  at  envi- 
ronmental engineering  technologies  that  would  be  used  to  try  to 
find  an  efficient,  effective  means  to  mitigate  these  things. 

The  graph  shows  a  5  percent  per  year  increase.  We  now  believe, 
through  a  lot  of  data,  that  it  is  increasing  from  3  to  5  percent  per 
year.  As  time  goes  on  we  will  have  to  revise  that  figure.  However, 
given  that  problem,  we  are  looking  at  these  lakes  and  waterways 
becoming  basically — the  fish  basically  becoming  unfit  for  consump- 
tion within  a  couple  of  decades.  We  need  to  do  something.  It  is 
going  to  take  years  and  decades  to  develop  the  technologies  to  get 
a  handle  on  smelters,  incinerators  and  other  producers  of  mercury. 

There  are  things  being  done  to  get  mercury  under  control,  but 
there  are  some  major  airborne  sources  that  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem,  and  we  need  to  do  something. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

TESTIMONY  TO  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  FOR  FY-1995 

Mr  Chainnan,  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Larry  Schwarzkopf.  I  am  the  Natural 
Resource  Manager  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  1  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  Fiscal  Year  1995  Appropriation  Requests  The  Fond  du 
Lac  Reservation  is  one  of  six  Chippewa  Bands  in  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  The 
Reservation  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  1854  with  the  United  States  Government. 
Currently,  there  are  about  3,010  Fond  du  Lac  Band  Members  The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 
encompasses  approximately  100,000  acres,  and  is  located  20  miles  west  of  Duluth,  Minnesota  and 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  We  are  requesting  $345,000  in  FY-1995  to  fund  the  Sediment 
Contaminant  Mitigation  and  Prevention  for  Mercury  and  PCB  project,  and  the  Control  of 
Harmful  Exotic  Fish  through  Natural  Spawning  Pheromone  Attractants  project,  through  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Sediment  Contaminant  Mitigation  and  Prevention  for  Mercury  and  PCB  project  will 
test  various  methods  of  preventing  mercury  and  PCB  contamination  in  aquatic  sediments  from 
getting  into  the  food  chain  Mitigation  strategies  will  be  tested  on  a  small  scale,  but  methods  used 
must  be  cost  effective  and  practical  enough  to  be  used  full  scale  on  lakes,  rivers,  reservoirs,  and 
watersheds  Testing  will  include  surface  sediment  barriers,  contaminant  binding  substrates,  in 
place  treatment  of  sediments,  and  riparian  zone  buffers  The  most  effective  and  economical 
method  will  be  tried  on  a  large  scale  The  mitigation  techniques  developed  will  be  transferable  to 
other  locations  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  as  well  as  other  locations  with  the  same  problem.  We 
are  requesting  $275.000  to  conduct  this  study  in  1995. 

The  problem  of  biotic  uptake  of  mercury  and  PCB,  resulting  in  fish  contamination  in  our  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  in  Lake  Superior,  has  the  potential  to  devastate  the  sport  fishing  industry  and 
subsistence  use  of  the  fishery  PCB  levels  are  a  problem,  and  have  shown  little  change  since  their 
production  ban;  however,  mercury  levels  in  fish  in  our  region  have  been  shown,  by  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency,  to  be  increasing  at  a  rate  of  3%  to  5%  per  year  since  1970  Figure  4 
shows  the  projection  of  mercury  levels  into  the  future,  using  benchmark  data  on  65  lakes  in 
northeastern  Minnesota  The  mercury  levels  in  the  fish  from  many  of  our  lakes  will  be  above  safe 
consumption  levels,  within  two  decades  The  studies  tell  us,  that  without  solutions,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  fish  are  not  fit  for  human  consumption  An  effective,  environmentally 
benign,  and  efficient  methods  to  use  "environmental  engineering"  to  prevent  mercury  from 
contaminating  the  aquatic  food  chain  must  be  found 

The  Control  of  Harmful  Exotic  Fish  through  Natural  Spawning  Pheromone  Attractants  is  a 

research  project  to  identify  the  specific  pheromones  of  the  ruffe  {Gymnocephalus  cenmus)  and 
the  common  carp  {Cyprinus  carpio)  and  a  field  testing  study  to  determine  practical  methods  to 
use  the  spawning  pheromones  to  control  these  harmful  exotic  species  We  are  requesting  $70.000 
to  cany  out  this  project  in  FY -95.  This  is  a  cooperative  project  between  the  Fond  du  Lac  Natural 
Resources  Program,  the  University  of  Minnesota-Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Dept  /St.  Paul,  the  U.S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service-Fisheries  Resource  Office/Ashland,  Wisconsin,  and  the  National 
Biological  Survey/Ashland  The  Univ.  of  Minn  Fisheries  Laboratory  will  conduct  a  study  to 
isolate  the  specific  pheromones  to  use  for  attracting  these  harmfiil  exotic  fish  species  during  their 
spawning  season.  Fish  spawning  pheromones  are  commonly  the  steroid  hormones  or  their 
metabolites  which  are  detected  in  very  low  concentrations  by  the  extremely  sensitive  olfactory 
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reception  of  fish.  The  resource  agencies  will  conduct  field  studies  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  pheronr-'nes  on  controlling  these  fish  populations,  and  develop  practical  field  techniques  lo 
expand  the  use  of  this  method  The  ruffe  w,as  inadvertently  introduced  mto  the  St.  Louis  River 
harbor  on  Lake  Superior  by  international  shipping,  and  is  currently  expanding  its  range  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  This  harmfiil  exotic  has  the  potential  to  greatly  disrupt  our  native 
fish  communities  in  North  America.  The  common  carp  has  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
native  fisheries  community  and  aquatic  ecosystem  throughout  much  of  North  Amenca  for  many 
years  The  use  of  spawning  pheromones  is  a  very  promising  technology,  to  provide  an  effective 
and  efficient  tool  for  controlling  these  harmful  exotic  species. 

TRIBAL  \fULTI-MEDIA.  .AN  INTEGRAIliD  fcNVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  -  S2.250.000 

Our  third  priority  is  that  the  Indian  Lnvironinenta!  General  Assistance  Program  for  Tnbes 

(PL  102-497  signed  10/92)  provided  for  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Great  Lakes  Tribes, 
United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency-Region  5,  and  other  federal  and  state  agencies. 
Presently,  only  partial  fiscal  resources  trom  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  .Act, 
matched  Regional  funding  has  provided  Tribal  Multi-Media  programs  for  twenty  nine  of  the  thirty 
Tribes  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 

The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  act  awards  provide  each  Tribe  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  a  comprehensive  and  methodological  approach  to  envirorunental 
protection  without  the  creation  of  large  bureaucratic  entities.  Awards  provide  for  one  or  two 
positions  at  each  Tribe  These  programs  enable  Tribes  to  develop  environmental  programs  and 
assess  environmental  priorities  unique  to  each  Tribe.  Compliance  with  federal  statutes  is  part  of 
all  Tnbal  programs,  and  the  development  of  Tribal  environmental  codes  and  standards  are  one  of 
the  natural  outcomes  of  this  process. 

Tribes  have  been  neglected  by  LISEP.A.  for  twenty  three  years,  while  the  states  developed  massive 
er.vironmentai  infi-astructures  with  program  delegation  and  a.ssistance  ft-om  Congress  and  USEP\. 
The  Tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  are  e^ger  to  work  cooperatively  with  our  neighbors  and 
federal  agencies  in  efforts  to  protect  our  environment,  but  are  in  need  of  sustained  assistance  fi-om 
Congress  and  a  more  proactive  role  by  USEPA  in  fulfilling  the  Federal  Governments  Trust 
Responsibility.  Further,  Congress  is  respectfully  requested  to  appropriate  the  flill  $15  nrullion,  as 
autlionzed  by  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act.  USEPA  must  then 
quickly  move  these  critical  flinds,  earmarked  for  Tnbes,  through  a  ■'•ireamlined  grant  process,  such 
as  provided  by  P  L.  93-638,  as  amended. 

Funding  requirements  of  the  thirty  (30)  Great  Lakes  Tribes  include  a  baseline  program  budget  of 
$75,000  per  Tribe  (as  authorized  by  the  1992  Act),  per  year,  and  the  ability  to  access  media 
specific  project  fijnds  from  USEPA  Headquaners  and  Regional  Programs.  Total  FY-95  funding 
necessar\'  to  properly  implement  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Environmental  Protection 
Program  would  require  $2.25  million  for  the  30  Great  Lakes  Tribes  in  ihe  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Region  V 
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IMPLEME>rrATION  OF  THE  USEPA  1990  INDIAN  RESOURCE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

A  1990  Indian  Resource  Task  Force  Report  (Task  Force  Report),  developed  by  a  blue  ribbon 
USEPA  Task  Force,  identified  an  immediate  $38  million  funding  level  need  to  begin 
implementation  of  basic  environmental  protection  programs  within  Indian  Country  To  this  date, 
USEPA  has  not  submitted  this  Task  Force  Report  to  Congress  in  any  attempt  to  secure  these 
badly  needed  dollars  to  assist  Tribes  in  protecting  their  Tribal  Homelands 

Though  the  Task  Force  is  nearly  five  (5)  years  old,  many  of  the  major  components  continue  to 
exist  as  environmental  protection  concerns  for  Tribal  Governments  Due  to  these  identified 
urgencies  and  the  lack  of  real  world  implementation  by  USEPA,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress 
immediately  appropriate  the  level  of  funding  identified  in  the  1990  EPA  Indian  Resource  Task 
Force  Report  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  dollars,  which  is  estimated  to  be  S43  9  million 

Inclusive  of  the  immediate  appropriation  of  $43.9  million,  it  is  further  recommended  that 
Congress  instruct  the  USEPA  to  work  directly  with  Tribal  Govemments  to  properly  update  the 
1990  EPA  Indian  Resource  Task  Force  Report  to  address  new  Tribal  environmental  protection 
program  needs,  long  term  Tribal  environmental  infrastructure  development  and  identified 
environmental  risk  factors,  affecting  Tribal  populations  and  lands,  found  in  the  EPA  Wisconsin 
Tribal  Risk  Study  Report  This  revised/updated  Repon  should  be  received  by  Congress  in  time 
for  the  deliberation  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE 

The  level  of  funding  for  addressing  environmental  problems  on  Indian  Reservations  continues  to 
be  inadequate  and  we  feel  that  "Environmental  Justice"  is  not  being  served  with  this  level  of 
commitment  On  February  II,  1994,  the  President  signed  an  executive  order  on  Environmental 
Justice  Senator  Paul  Wellstone,  of  Minnesota,  introduced  the  Public  Health  Equity  Act  on 
February  9th  The  focus  of  this  executive  order  and  the  introduced  legislation  is  to  ensure  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  environmental  programs  that  use  federal  funds  We  feel  that 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  as  well  as  other  Reservations,  have  had  to  deal  with  an  inordinate 
level  of  environmental  problems  To  a  great  extent  these  problems  are  just  beginning  to  be  dealt 
with  The  Multi-Media  Environmental  Programs,  which  initiated  30  environmental  staff  positions 
on  Reservations  in  Region  5  of  the  EPA,  are  a  good  start  to  organize  action  on  these  problems, 
however,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  regarding  actually  solving  environmental  problems  on 
Tribal  lands  For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  fiands  within  EPA  be 
applied  to  addressing  these  problems  In  addition  to  this,  we  feel  that  more  flinding  is  needed 
fi'om  Congress  for  various  programs  within  the  EPA,  to  address  the  environmental  problems  of 
this  nation  and  the  vast  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Tribes,  and  the  environmental  quality  and 
health  issues  of  Tribes 

RE-INVESTING  IN  TRIBAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  INFRASTRUCTLUE  BY 
THE  USEPA 

The  USEPA  has  re-programmed  millions  of  dollars  INTERNALLY  to  address  International 
environmental  concerns.  Though  this  generous  action  may  eventually  have  a  beneficial  trickle 
down  affect  from  the  United  States,  but  this  example  of  massive  diversion  of  critical  dollars  does 
create  an  immediate  hardship  on  Tribal  Govemments  who  are  fighting  to  preserve  Tribal 
Homelands  and  a  way  of  life  dependent  on  natural  resources. 
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USEPA  has  the  same  authority  to  Re-Invest  in  the  proper  development  of  Tribal  Environmental 
Protection  Infrastructure  If  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the  critical  fiscal  resources  identified 
for  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Act  ($15  million)  and  the  Indian  Resources  Task 
Force  Report  ($43  9  million),  then  it  is  urgently  requested  of  Congress  to  work  with  the 
Executive  Branch  to  instruct  the  USEPA  to  immediately  Re-Invest  existing  budget  dollars 
towards  these  serious  inadequacies. 

By  this  immediate  proactive  Re-Investing  in  Tribal  Environmental  Protection  Infrastructure  and 
programs,  the  USEPA  will  free-up  existing  regional  media  specific  dollars,  presently  being 
mandated  to  match  the  inadequate  source  of  EPA  headquarters  dollars  to  implement  the  present 
piece-meal  approach  to  implement  Tribal  programs  These  identified  programs  dollars  will  be 
encouraged  to  be  re-budgeted  towards  identified  media  specific  environmental  problems  affecting 
Tribal  interests. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  ENVTRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  PRACTICUM 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  supports  the  request  for  fiands  by  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of  the 
Native  American  Fish  and  Wildlife  Society  (Society)  for  the  Native  American  Youth 
Environmental  Education  Practicum    This  four  week  environmental  education  practicum 
would  be  held  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Community  College  (FDLCC),  during  the  summer  of  1995 
Thirty  American  Indian  juniors  and  seniors  from  the  Great  Lakes  Region  would  attend  classes  at 
the  FDLCC  and  would  also  observe  and  participate  in  environmental  activities  on  Reservations 
within  the  Great  Lakes  Region  The  FDLCC  is  a  joint  Tribal  and  State  college,  located  in 
Cloquet,  Minnesota    The  EPA-Environmental  Research  Lab  in  Duluth,  and  other  environmental 
research  labs  at  area  universities  would  provide  the  students  with  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
extensive  environmental  research  which  focuses  on  regional  and  national  environmental  problems 
Another  objective  is  to  have  students  discuss  important  environmental  issues,  and  to  listen  to 
Tribal  elders  impart  the  importance  of  an  awareness  of,  and  respect  for,  the  natural  world  The 
Society  believes  that  a  reawakening  of  the  traditional  values  of  Indian-io-environment 
relationships  must  be  renewed  within  the  context  of  technical  professional  management  and 
decision  making  processes  of  Tribal  governments    To  make  effective  and  sound  environmental 
decisions,  tribal  governments  need  to  establish  an  adequate  infi-astructure  to  deal  with 
environmental  issues  from  a  technical,  cultural,  and  political  aspect    Indian  youths  must  carry  this 
process  forward,  learning  traditions  fi"om  Tribal  elders,  ancestral  relationship  of  Tribes  to  the 
environment,  as  well  as  current  technical  environmental  approaches  to  solve  problems    This 
summer  environmental  education  practicum  in  1 995  would  be  funded  for  $55.000    We  believe 
that  this  money  would  be  well  spent,  when  considering  the  future  potential  of  young  students 
when  they  are  provided  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  the  opportunity  to  use  it 

We  would  also  like  to  see  funding  for  EPA  Region  V  Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office 
(GLNPO)  increased  substantially  to  provide  the  funds  to  conduct  essential  research,  and  to  ensure 
Tribal  involvement  and  participation  Present  levels  are  grossly  inadequate  given  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

SUMMARY  BRIEF 
FY-I995  CONGRESSIONAL  ADD-ON  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 

to 
VA,  HUD,  and  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Introduction 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  one  of  si\  Chippewa  Bands  m  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tnbe  The 
Reservation  was  estabhshed  by  a  Treaty  with  the  United  States  Government  on  September  30,  1854 
(Stat.  1 109).  The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  encompasses  approximately  100,000  acres,  and  is  located 
20  miles  west  of  Duluth,  Minnesota  and  the  western  end  of  Lake  Supenor.  The  fish  from  Lake 
Supenor  have  consumption  advisories  based  on  PCB,  and  the  extensive  lake  and  nver  fishenes  on  and 
near  the  Reservation  have  fish  consumption  advisories  based  on  mercury  levels,  which  range  from 
"one  meal  per  week"  to  "do  not  eat"  for  children  and  women  of  child  beanng  age. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resources  Program  has  conducted  extensive  studies  on  the  mercury  levels 
of  the  fish  from  the  St  Louis  River  watershed,  in  order  to  have  more  thorough  information  on  the 
levels  of  mercury  in  the  fish.  A  Subsistence  Fishermen  /  Mercury  Contamination  Study  has  also  been 
conducted  on  fishermen  from  Fond  du  Lac,  by  the  Agency  For  Toxic  Substance  And  Disease  Registry 
(ATSDR)  Considenng  the  increasing  levels  of  mercury  in  fish  by  3%  to  5%  per  year,  for  this  region; 
we  feel  that  it  is  imperative  to  discover  a  means  to  break  the  link  in  the  food  chain  to  prevent  mercury 
from  contaminating  fish  to  this  degree.  Efforts  to  decrease  mercury  from  entenng  the  environment 
from  power  generation,  industry,  and  consumer  products  must  continue;  however,  it  will  be  years  or 
decades  before  this  will  significantly  reduce  these  sources  of  contamination.  That  is  why  the  means  to 
keep  the  mercury,  which  is  currently  residing  on  our  watersheds,  from  contaminating  the  fish  in  our 
lakes  and  overs  The  research  project.  Sediment  Contaminant  Mitigation  and  Prevention  for  Mercury 
and  PCB  will  determine  the  best  means  to  break  the  link  in  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  by  binding, 
covering,  or  removing  the  mercury  and  sediments  from  the  sediments.  Our  cooperative  research 
project  between  the  Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resource  Program  and  the  Univ  of  Minn. /Duluth  research 
laboratory  have  the  expertise  in  conducting  the  field  work  and  laboratory  analysis  to  carry  out  this 
research  project.  This  project  would  require  S275.000  for  FY-95.  This  research  proposal  is  presented 
in  a  brief  one  page  description  and  a  more  detailed  project  proposal  with  references  and  supporting 
information  A  full  technical  proposal  will  be  provided  when  necessary. 

The  problem  of  harmful  exotic  fish  species  must  be  addressed,  as  the  damage  that  these  species  do 
to  the  native  fish  community  and  aquatic  system  can  be  extraordinary.  The  project.  Control  of 
Harmful  Exotic  Fish  through  Natural  Spawnini;  Pheromone  Attractants.  will  determine  effective 
methods  to  use  spawning  pheromones  to  attract  the  ruffe  and  the  common  carp  to  develop  capture 
methods  to  control  these  fish  The  ruffe  was  introduced  to  the  St.  Louis  River  harbor,  on  Lake 
Supenor,  and  is  expanding  its  range  along  the  south  shore  This  fish  can  severely  displace  important 
native  fish  species.  The  common  carp  has  damaged  aquatic  ecosystems  and  native  fish  stocks  for  many 
years,  and  traditional  control  measures  are  usually  ineffective,  costly,  and  sometimes  involve  the  use 
of  toxic  substances  This  graduate  study  and  field  testing  study  would  require  S70,000  for  FY-95,  for 
the  first  year  of  this  three  year  study.  The  Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resources  Program  will  cooperate  with 
the  Univ  of  Minn  ,  the  USFWS,  the  National  Biological  Survey,  and  the  Fond  du  Lac  Ceded  Territory 
Fisheries  Program 

h\  -  1995  APPROPKIATION  RKQl  KSI 

The  Fond  Ju  Lac  Kcscrxation  is  requ-jsling  a  total  appropriation  olSiJS.OOO  for  FY- 1 995  for  both  of 
these  research  and  management  projects. 
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SEDIMENT  CONTAMINANT  MITIGATION  AND  PREVENTION 
FOR  MERCURY  AND  PCB 

Project  Cooperators: 

FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

FOND  DU  LAC  NATURAL  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 

Contact:  Lam  Schwarzkopf/Nat.  Res  Manager 
(218)  879-«593  EXT.  55   or  879-1759  (direct) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

ArcheomelTr'  Laboratory 
Contact:  John  Sorensen  (218)  525-7423 


Problem: 

The  continuing  uptake  of  mercury  and  PCB  into  the  aquatic  food  chain  has  contaminated  the  fish 
on  our  nvers  and  lakes  Fish  Consumption  Advisories  have  been  established  based  on  these 
contaminants  Our  assessment  studies  have  quantified  the  extent  of  mercury  contamination 
throughout  the  St  Louis  River  Watershed  The  ongoing  mercury  deposition  and  leaching  into  the 
rivers  and  lakes  continues  to  worsen  the  mercury  levels  in  fish  by  2%  to  5%  each  year.  The  means 
to  prevent  these  contaminants  firom  entering  the  aquatic  food  chain  must  be  found,  or  the  fish  will 
soon  become  inedible  This  would  have  serious  long  term  consequences  for  the  recreational  and 
subsistence  fishery  throughout  this  region  of  the  country. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  research  project  is  to  investigate  specific  field  methods  and  mechanisms  to 
reduce  the  uptake  and  bioaccumulation  of  mercury  and  PCB  residue  levels  in  fish  The  overall 
goal  is  to  protect  human  health,  especially  for  children  and  women  of  child  beanng  age  The 
methods  should  be  economically  feasible  for  use  on  a  whole  lake,  reservoir,  or  watershed. 

Project  Description: 

1.  Identification  and  assessment  of  sediment  contaminant  hot-spots  will  be  established  by  sediment 
core  sampling  and  analyses  within  each  of  the  5  reservoir  areas  known  to  contain  substantial 
quatities  of  mercury  and  PCB  contaminated  material. 

2.  Littoral  enclosures  (100  to  800  m^)  will  be  placed  on  a  lake  and  on  identified  contaminant  hot 
spots  on  St  Louis  River  reservoirs  to  test  various  methods  of  sequestering,  covering,  or  removing, 
contaminants  fi^om  the  sediments  Aquatic  biota,  fish,  sediment,  and  water  from  these  enclosures 
will  be  analyzed  to  determine  reductions  in  mercury  and  PCB 

3  Runoff  and  leachate  collectors  will  be  placed  on  shorelines  in  order  to  assess  the  degree  of 
mercury  coming  from  forested  watersheds  and  associated  wetlands 

4  Methods  which  show  significant  reductions  in  toxic  residues  in  fish  will  be  further  tested  on  sites 
with  normal  and  high  levels  of  contaminants  to  determine  the  effectivess  of  this  approach. 

5.  The  method(s)  demonstrated  to  be  especially  effective  and  efficient  will  be  used  in  a  large  scale 
test  on  a  portion  of  the  reservoir(s),  lakes,  and/or  streams  during  the  third  year  of  this  study 

Project  Benefits:  A  successful  means  to  reduce  these  toxic  contaminants  in  fish  would  protect 
human  health  The  results  would  be  transferable  to  aquatic  systems  in  other  regions. 

FY-I995:  5275,000     FY- 1996:  5225,000     FY- 1997:  $175,000 
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FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION  -  NATURAL  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 
HARMFUL  EXOTIC  SPECIES  RESEARCH  AND  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

I.  Control  of  Harmful  Exotic  Fish  through  Natural  Spawning  Pheromone  Attractants 

A  cooperative  project  between  the  Dept.  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  University  of  Minnesota/St  Paul 
Campus,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resources  Program  and  Ceded  Territory  Fisheries  Program,  the 
National  Biological  Survey,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Ashland  Fisheries  Resources  Office. 

Problem: 

The  aquatic  resources  of  the  St.  Louis  River  estuary.  Lake  Superior,  the  other  Great  Lakes,  and  in  fact 
the  North  American  fisheries  are  in  jeopardy  from  harmful  exotic  species  The  ruffe  (Gym/iocephalus 
cernuus)  was  inadvertently  introduced  to  the  St  Louis  River  harbor  from  ballast  water  of  the 
international  shipping  traffic    The  ruffe  has  shown  the  potential  to  displace  valuable  forage  and  game  fish 
species,  such  as  the  yellow  perch,  and  is  currently  expanding  its  range  into  other  Lake  Superior 
watersheds    Control  measures  must  be  found  before  this  fish  disrupts  fisheries  populations  throughout 
much  of  North  America  The  European  carp  {Cypnnus  carpio)  is  also  present  in  the  lower  St  Louis 
River  and  has  caused  disruptions  to  the  fisheries  populations  and  aquatic  vegetation,  including  the  once 
extensive  wild  rice  stands  along  the  river  channel.  The  carp,  introduced  many  years  ago,  has  disrupted 
the  aquatic  ecosystem  of  many  lakes  and  river  systems  in  North  America  and  measures  to  control  this 
harmfiji  exotic  have  been  expensive  and  in  many  areas  impractical    Aquatic  resource  managers  have  few 
options  for  controlling  exotic  nuisance  species,  and  most  involve  releasing  pesticides  into  the 
environment.  New  options  must  be  developed  through  research  before  Integrated  Pest  Management 
(IPM)  can  be  applied  to  these  pests. 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  control  of  the  ruffe  and  carp,  by  using  species  specific  spaumng  pheromones  to  efficiently  capture  these  fish 
during  spawning  or  to  disrupt  spawning,  will  be  investigated  at  the  Universit>  of  Minnesota.  Dept  of  Fishenes  & 
Wildllife  laboratop.   Extensne  field  tests  will  be  conducted  on  the  lower  St  Louis  River,  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  Nat 
Res  Prog  (FDL-NRP)  and  Ceded  Terr  Fish  Prog  .  the  USFWS.  and  the  National  Biological  Survey  (NBS) 

The  basic  research  at  the  Univ  of  Minn  ,  by  Peter  Sorensen,  PhD  .  which  has  successfully  identified  the 
behavioral  spawning  pheromones  of  the  C>prinid  family  of  fishes,  will  further  isolate  the  pheromones  of  carp  This 
pheromone  will  be  used  to  set  up  a  field  test  to  attract  and  effecti\eK  trap  carp  dunng  dieir  spawning  penod 

River  ruffe  \w\\  be  captured  from  the  St  Louis  River  and  used  in  a  masters  degree  study  to  identity  the  precise 
pheromones  in  the  Univ  of  Mmn  laboratory  The  spawning  pheromone  will  be  field  tested  b\  the  project 
cooperators  to  attract  and  capture  this  harmfiil  exotic  fish,  and  to  test  the  disruption  of  the  spawning  c>cle. 

Project  Description: 

1 .  Collect  nver  ruffe  and  carp  from  the  St  Louis  River  estuan.'  for  laborators  analysis. 

2  Conduct  laboratorv  expenments  to  isolate  the  appropriate  spautung  pheromones  to  attract  these  fish. 

3  Test  the  chemo-sensory  response  of  the  ruffe  and  carp  to  vanous  isolated  nanjral  spawning  pheromones 
4.  Use  the  pheromones  m  actual  field  conditions  to  attract  and  effecuvely  capture  fish  and  disrupt  spawning 

Project  Benefits:  The  effective  control  of  ruffe  through  the  use  of  pheromones  would  supplement  other  control 
measures  and  would  prevent  further  expansion  of  this  very  harmful  exotic  The  control  of  common  carp  through  the 
use  of  pheromones  would  allow  for  the  effective  and  environmentally  safe  remediation  of  the  impacted  fishenes  and 
aquatic  resources  in  much  of  North  Amenca. 

Project  Cost:   FY-1995:  S70,000,    FY- 1 996;  570,000 

The  Umv  of  Minn  will  receive  $27,500  annually  This  would  cover  the  graduate  study  costs  of  salarv-  $12,000; 
fiinge  $4,000;  equip  /supplies  $5,000,  travel  $4,000.  &  indirect  ( 1 0%)  $2,500.  for  a  total  of  $27,500    The 
remaining  funds  are  needed  b>  the  FDL-NRP,  USFWS,  and  NBS  for  the  collection  of  live  study  specimens  and  for 
extensive  field  testmg  of  the  pheromones. 
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Adult  life  size:  3  to  5  inches 


Ruffe 


Gymnocephalus  cernuus 

Theruffeisasmall  European  member  of  the  perch  family  that 
is  native  to  central  and  eastern  Europe.  It  was  introduced  to  Duluth 
harbor,  probably  in  tanker  ballast  water,  around  1985,  and  is  spread- 
ing to  other  rivers  and  bays  around  Lake  Superior. 

In  Europe,  the  ruffe  is  a  pest  species  in  newly  invaded  areas.  In 
a  Scottish  lake  it  displaced  the  native  perch  population,  and  in  lakes 
in  Russia,  it  has  significantly  reduced  whitefish  populations. 

In  the  St.  Louis  River  near  Duluth,  populations  of  yellow  perch, 
emerald  shiners,  and  other  forage  fish  caught  in  survey  trawls  have 
declined  dramatically  as  numbers  of  ruffe  have  increased. 

The  ruffe's  ability  to  displace  other  species  in  newly  invaded 
areas  is  due  to:  ( 1 )  its  high  reproductive  rate.  (2)  its  feeding  efficiency 
across  a  wide  range  of  environmental  conditions*  and  (3)  characteris- 
tics that  may  discourage  would-be  predators  such  as  walleye  and  pike. 

Ruffe  grow  rapidly  and  can  reproduce  in  their  first  year.  In  the 
St.  Louis  River,  females  can  lay  between  45,000  and  90,000  eggs  a 
year.  Ruffe  are  primarily  bottom  feeders,  preferring  dark  environ- 
ments where  they  can  hide  from  predators.  Ruffe  rarely  grow  bigger 
than  5  inches,  although  the  sharp  spines  on  their  gill  covers,  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  make  them  difficult  for  larger  fish  to  eat. 


Likely  means  of  spread:  Ruffe  could  be  accidentally  trans- 
ported in  livewelis,  bilge  water,  bait  buckets,  and  in  the  ballast  water 


of  Great  Lakes  freighters. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  NATURAL  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 
Larry  Schwartzkopf,  Dirccior  218-879-4593 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  DULUTH.  ARCHAEOMETRY  LABORATORY 

John  Sorensen  218-525-7423 

George  Rapp.  Jr.,  Direaor  218-726-7629 

March  29.  1993 

Pmiect  Title:  SEDIMENT  CONTAMINANT  MTTIOATinN  AND  PREVENTION 

FOR  MERCURY  AND  PCB 


Statement  of  the  Problem: 

The  continuing  uptake  of  mercury  and  PCB  iiuo  the  aquatic  food  chain  has  contaminated  the  fish  in 
our  rivers  and  lakes.  Fish  Consumption  Advisories  issued  by  the  Health  Department  (I)  establish 
meal  limits  based  on  these  contaminants.  Our  assessmciu  studies  have  quantified  the  extent  of 
mercury  contamination  throughout  the  Sl  Louis  River  Watershed  and  have  identified  contaminated 
hot-spots  (2).  The  ongoing  mercury  deposition  and  sediment  leaching  of  contaminanis  into  the 
rivers  and  lakes  continues  to  worsen  the  mercury  levels  in  fish  by  39&  to  5%  each  year  (3).  This 
increase  in  atmospheric  mercury  concentration  has  also  been  documented  (4).  Soil  (5)  and  sediment 
(6)  mercury  concentrations  show  recent  additions  of  mercury  reflecting  the  increased  atmospheric 
loadings.  The  means  to  decrease  and  eliminate  these  contaminants  from  entering  the  aquatic  food 
chain  must  be  found,  or  the  fish  will  soon  be  too  toxic  to  consume  at  alL  This  would  have  serious 
long  term  consequences  for  the  recreational  and  subsistence  fishery  throughout  this  region  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Sediments  have  accumulated  contaminants  behind  the  reservoir  dams  as  a  result  of  past  industrial 
practices/discharges  within  the  St.  Louis  River  Watershed  (7).  Figure  1  shows  mercur/  conctntrations 
as  a  function  of  depth  in  sediment  cores  taken  from  the  Thomson.  Forbay,  and  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservoirs  downstream  from  former  industrial  and  municipal  discharges,  where  the  maximum  core 
depths  represent  a  sediment  accumulation  since  the  early  1900's.  The  large  peaks  represent  mercury 
usage  and  discharge  between  the  1940's  and  early  1960's. 

Although  contaminant  concentrations  in  sediment  are  significant,  other  contaminant  sources  must 
also  be  considered.  A  comparison  of  mercury  concentrations  in  water,  walleye,  and  plankton  for 
various  locations  along  the  SL  Louis  River  Watershed  (Figure  2  and  Table  I)  reveals  the  existence  of 
other  watershed  mercury  sources.  Finally,  mercury  concentrations  in  fish  arc  a  good  indicator  of 
contamination  sources  and  problems  and  are  shown  as  a  ftmction  of  stream  location  (Figure  3) 
revealing  mercury  contamination  problems  and  idendfying  contaminated  sediment  hot-spots. 

Project  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  investigate  specific  field  methods  and  mechanisms  to  reduce  the 
uptake  and  bioaccumulation  of  mercury  and  PCB  residue  levels  in  fish.  The  overall  goal  is  to  protect 
human  health,  especially  for  childnsn  and  women  of  child  bearing  age  from  eating  contaminated  fish. 
The  mitigation  methods  seleaed  for  testing  should  be  economically  feasible  for  use  on  a  whole  lake, 
reservoir,  or  watershed. 
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Project  Dcscriptinn: 

1.  Idcntincation  and  assessment  of  ihc  magnitude  of  sediment  contaminant  hot-spots  wiU  be 
established  by  additional  sediment  core  sampling  and  analyses  wiihin  each  of  the  3  reser\oi:  areas 
already  shown  to  contain  substantial  quanuties  of  mercury  and  PCB  contaminated  mater.al  and  in  two 
additional  reservoirs  also  expected  to  be  high  in  contaminant  concentrations. 

2.  Shoreline  enclosures  (100  to  800  tn-)  will  be  placed  en  identified  contaminant  hot  spots  on  St. 
Louis  River  reservoirs  to  test  various  methods  of  immobilizing,  covering,  or  removing  contaminanis 
from  sediments.  Fish,  plankton,  water,  and  sediment  from  these  enclosures  will  be  analyzed  to 
determine  reductions  in  contaminant  levels.  The  effectiveness  of  each  mitigative  treatment  test  will  be 
determined  by  comparing  fish  condition  and  contaminant  concentrations  in  treated  vs  untreated 
enclosed  areas  (in  addition  to  fish  frtjm  adjacent  areas  outside  the  enclosed  areas).  Each  method 
tested  will  be  run  in  duplicate,  and  therefore  a  scries  of  6  adjacent  enclosed  areas,  (4  treaUTients  and  2 
controls)  will  accommodate  2  simultaneous  treatment  test  conditions. 

The  mitigation  strategies  selected  for  demonstration  testing  must  be  cost  effective  and  practicable  to 
implement.  Among  mitigation  strategies  to  be  demonstrated  are  1)  sediment  surface  migration 
barriers  such  as  covering  sediments  with  clean  or  cleaned  sediments  ftt)m  the  same  water  body.  2) 
addition  of  contaminant  binding  substrates  such  as  solid  pellet  absorbents,  encapsulators,  or  mesh  of 
similar  properties,  and  3)  in-place  treatment  to  remove  surface  sedime.".t  fractions  (e.g.  organic 
carbon)  that  are  highest  in  contaminants. 

3.  Mitigation  tests  will  also  be  done  on  a  moderately  contaminated  water  body  using  sequestering 
agents  or  micronutrient  addiiior^. 

4.  Runoff  and  leachate  collectors  v/iU  be  placed  on  shorelines  in  order  to  assess  iht  degree  of 
mercury  coming  from  forested  watersheds,  associated  wetlands,  and  deposition. 

5.  Methods  wriich  show  significant  reductions  in  toxic  residues  in  fish  will  be  further  tested  or.  sites 
with  high  test  levels  of  contaminants  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach  and  applicability 
to  whole  water-body  treacmenL 

6.  The  method(s)  demonstrated  to  be  especially  effective  and  efficient  will  be  used  in  a  large  scale 
test  on  a  portion  of  the  reser/oir(s).  lakes,  and/or  streams  during  Lhe  third  year  of  this  study. 

Project  Benefits: 

A  successful  meaits  to  reduce  these  toxic  contaminants  Ln  fish  would  protect  human  health.  The 
results  would  be  transferable  to  aquatic  systems  in  other  regions. 

FY-1995:  $275,000     Ft'- 1996:  $225,000     FY- 1997  $175,000      TOTAL  PROJECT  $675,000 
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Sites  Going  Upstream  Along  the  Lower  Sl  Louis  River 

Figure  2.  Mercury  conccntndons  in  water  as  a  function  of  sampling  sites  going  upstream  for  L'lc  lower  Sl  Loujs 
River.  Lined  bars  represent  Sl  Louis  River  saniples  and  black  bars  represent  tributaries  lo  the  Sl  Louis  Riv?,- 
(UMD/ERL-D  LCMR  project  draft  report,  1993) 


Figure  3.  Mercury  concentrations  in  39  cm  walleye  within  the  lower  Sl  Louis  River  watershed.  Calculated 
from  1991  data  (Sorensen  et  al.;  FDL  report,  1992) 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Fisharv  Rftsourcas  Otfico 

2800  Lsk«  Shora  Onva  East 

Ashland.  Wisconsin  S4S0S-2427 


nsH.&  wiLourc 


COMMERCIAL:  715/682-6185 
rrS:  700/380-6185 
FAX:  715/682-8899 


February  28,  1994 


Mr.  Larry  Schwarzkopf 
Natural  Resources  Specialist 
Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 
105  University  Road 
Cloquet,  MN   55720 

Dear  Larry: 

Having  reviewed  and  commented  on  the  proposal  "Control  of  Harmful 
Exotic  Fish  through  Natural  Spawning  Pheromone  Attractants" ,  we 
wish  to  express  support  for  the  concept  and  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  project. 

Few  options  exist  for  controlling  harmful  aquatic  nuisance 
species.   Research  is  needed  on  the  basic  biology  of  these 
species  to  identify  a  set  of  environmentally  benign  methods  of 
control,  within  the  framework  of  integrated  pest  management.   The 
use  of  pheromones  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  a  potential 
addition  to  the  aquatic  pest  manager's  toolbox.   The  proposed 
research  could  produce  benefits  far  in  excess  of  its  costs. 


The  Ashland  Biological 
Biological  Survey)  is 
research  center  on  Lak 
ruffe  in  the  St.  Louis 
1988.   The  Ashland  Fis 
Wildlife  Service)  has 
contain  the  spread  of 
personnel,  both  static 
collecting  specimens, 
appropriate  means. 


Sincerely, 


Station  (Great  Lakes  Center,  National 
the  United  States'  primary  fisheries 
e  Superior,  and  has  led  research  on  the 

River  and  western  Lake  Superior  since 
hery  Resources  Office  (Region  3,  Fish  and 
a  lead  role  in  management  efforts  to 
ruffe.   Within  constraints  of  funding  and 
ns  will  participate  in  the  project  by 
conducting  field  tests,  and  other 


Thomas  R.  Busiahn 

Project  Leader 

Ashland  Fishery  Resources  Office 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


lies  H. 
lef 
"Ashland  Biological  Station 
National  Biological  Survey 
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Minnesota  Chapter 

ot  the 

American  Fisheries  Society 


March  1,  1994 
1801  S.  Oak  St. 
Lake  City,  Mn.   55071 

Larry  Schwarzkopf 

Natural  Resources  Manager 

Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resources  Program 

105  University  Road 

Cloquet,  Minnesota  55720 

Dear  Mr.  Schwartzkopf : 

As  President  of  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  I  support  your  search  for  funding  your  research  proposal, 
Control  of  Harmful  Exotic  Fish  Through  Natural  Spawning  Pheromone 
Attractants.  The  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  is  very  concerned  about  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
exotic  species  and  their  detrimental  effects  on  the  aquatic 
environment.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  damage  to  aquatic 
ecosystems  from  the  common  carp  {Cyprinus   carpio) . 

The  present  species  of  concern  is  the  ruffe  {Gymnocephalus  cernuus) 
and  its  spread  into  the  watersheds  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
species  has  potential  to  displace  native  and  valuable  forage  and 
game  fish  species,  and  is  currently  expanding  its  range  in  Lake 
Superior. 

Effective  control  techniques  available  to  federal,  state,  and 
tribal  resource  agencies  are  limited.  Chemical  control  is  not 
generally  acceptable  to  the  public  and  is  not  practical  for  Lake 
Superior.  Recent  research  has  demonstrated  little  success  with 
biological  controls.  I  believe  the  American  public  does  not  want 
narmruj.  exo'cxc  fish  co  uoncinus  i,w  aisi'iipc  ni^ive  iTii;;  &i.o<jkj  and 
degrade  aquatic  ecosystems.  Your  cooperative  proposal  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
National  Biological  Service  to  experiment  with  fish  pheromones 
(natural  chemicals)  shows  promise  for  controlling  exotic  species, 
and  potential  benefits  greatly  exceed  costs. 


Sincerely, 


3,f. 


'    ^      -"^  '^^^^ 


William  Thorn 

President,  Minnesota  Chapter 

American  Fisheries  Society 
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Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 

Business  Committee 


:05  Vr 

ivcrs.iv  Road. 

Ci.;>v.- 

U  MN  ?57;o 

Ph.inc 

218)879-1593 

Fji  ,: 

■;)S"9-4M6 

Secrtl 

rem ; 


ar;.('  i  reasurer 
oLfoe 


Di::    I  Coyncilman 
Cit.'i^fi   Rjbideau< 

Dilt.  ii  Councilman 
tiecman   >^t<c 

Dii:.  Ill  Councilman 
Oicrge   Dupuis 

Exec-J'.ive    Director 
I.  lean  MuMer 


RESOLUTION 


The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  hereby  enacts  the  following  Resolution 

WHEREAS,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  a  sovereignty,  created  by  the  Treaty 

of  September  30,  1854  10  Stat.  1 109,  as  the  perpetual  home  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  which  possesses 
the  inherent  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  exercise  regulator;.-  control 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  sovereign  obligation  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 

Business  Committee,  as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Band,  under  the  Indian  Reorganization  .Act,  25  U  S  C  section  -461 
et  seq.,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Self  Determination  .Act. 
25  use  section  450  et  seq  ,  to  assume  responsibilities  of  Self- 
Go  vemment,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee  is  greatly 

concerned  about  the  harmful  exotic  fish  species  which  can  greatly 
degrade  the  fisheries  and  aquatic  ecosystem  of  our  region,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resource  Program  is  proposing  the  study 

Control  of  Harmful  Exotic  fish  through  Natural  Spawning  Pheromone 
Attractants  to  find  an  effective  method  to  control  two  harmfij!  exotic 
fish  species,  and 

WHERE.AS.  the  Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resource  Program  is  also  proposing  the 

study  Sediment  Contaminant  Mitigation  and  Prevention  for  Mercury 
and  PCB  to  prevent  mercury  and  PCB  contamination  in  fish  and  the 
aquatic  food  chain. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business 
Committee  does  fully  support  these  proposals  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  Congressional  Add-on 
Funds. 


We  hereby  certify-  that  the  foregoing  Resolution  was  duly  presented  and  enacted  upon  by 
a  vote  of  3  for,    ^  against,  with  a  quorum  of   ^  being  present  at  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee  held  on 
Aj^^tiff     ^     ■  1994  in  Cloquet,  Minnesota 

Robert  B.  Peacock,  Chairman 


Peter  J.  Defoe.  Sec  /Tre'iisurer 
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Mr.  Torres.  The  figures  beyond  1995? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  1987  is  actually  the  database. 

Mr.  Torres.  But  these  other  figures  are  assumptions  based  on 
what? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  Projections.  And  the  3  percent  would  be 
somewhat  less  severe.  The  lines  cross  here,  fi-om  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  and  children,  that  is  only  one  fish  meal  per  month;  and 
above,  1.66  parts  per  million  is  above  which  no  fish  should  be 
consumed  by  the  population. 

We  have  done  research  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  people 
in  Duluth.  They  have  a  nationally  known  set  of  researchers  in  the 
area  working  on  mercury  and  PCB,  and  also  there  is  an  EPA  envi- 
ronmental research  lab  in  the  area. 

So  basically  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  to  Con- 
gress and  support  this  funding. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  don't  know  if  you  were  in  the  room  earlier  when 
we  had  a  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Lake  Superior.  Were  you  fa- 
miliar with  their  endeavors? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  To  what  degree  would  you  interact  with  an  oper- 
ation like  that? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  I  wasn't  here  for  the  testimony,  so  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  they  represent. 

Mr.  Torres.  They  are  a  Commission. 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  They  have  concerns  about  a  lot  of  those  prob- 
lems, too.  I  think  they  would  come  to  us  for  mitigation  research. 

Mr.  Torres.  This  was  for  staffing  a  biologist. 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  There  is  a  need  for  that  kind  of  thing.  That 
need  is  reiterated  in  our  testimony. 

The  other  thing  is  the  roughy,  a  species  of  fish  introduced  from 
Eurasia.  It  is  a  huge  problem  that  threatens  to  disrupt  North 
American  fisheries.  It  now  resides  in  the  harbor  at  Duluth,  and  it 
is  moving  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Superior 
itself  is  rather  cold  to  be  harboring  the  fish. 

We  are  concerned  that  when  the  fish  gets  to  Lake  Michigan,  the 
other  Great  Lakes,  and  gets  into  the  inland  waterways  and  the 
canal  which  connects  to  the  Mississippi  River,  this  fish  has  the  po- 
tential to  greatly  disrupt  sport  fishing;  and  obviously  it  is  a  fish  im- 
portant to  Native  Americans. 

As  a  fish  biologist,  I  came  across  the  researcher  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota-St.  Paul,  who  has  a  new  technology  which  is  able 
to  identify  these,  isolate  them  and  use  them  in  control  measures. 
We  think  this  is  a  very  promising  avenue  of  control. 

I  have  support  letters  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
from  the  American  Fishery  Society  that  this  project  be  funded. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  last  project  and  this  one,  there  was  inad- 
equate funding  within  the  Great  Lakes,  Region  5,  EPA  to  bring 
those  extra  projects.  They  have  $1  million  for  the  whole  region. 
Again,  this  is  an  important  concern  to  us,  but  it  has  national  im- 
portance also. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  stress  is  that  the  Engineering  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Act  of  1992  authorized  funding  in  Region 
5,  EPA  and  also  nationally  at  a  level  which  would  fund  each  tribe 
for  about  $75,000  per  tribe.  The  current  situation  is  that  the  au- 
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thorized  funds  or  the  funds  that  were  appropriated  were  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  We  are  now  back  to  our  basic  funding  of  $50,000  per 
tribe. 

We  would  like  the  funds  that  were  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2.25  million  for  Region  5  for  the  30  tribes  in  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion and  $15  million  nationally. 

The  1990  Indian  Resource  Task  Force  Report,  they  identified  the 
need  for  $38  million  of  funding  as  of  1990  dollars  to  begin  imple- 
mentation of  basic  environmental  protection  programs  within  In- 
dian country  nationally. 

I  just  came  back  from  Spokane,  the  Native  American  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Society  national  convention,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  interest 
in  inland  tribes,  not  only  in  North  America  but  Canada,  Alaska,  to 
get  a  handle  on  environmental  problems.  In  many  cases,  they 
spearhead  and  make  alliances  with  other  environmental  groups  to 
try  and  address  environmental  concerns.  I  believe  the  President's 
Executive  Order  on  Environmental  Justice  sort  of  points  the  way 
that  we  need  to  make  alliances  with  other  people  that  have  been 
disadvantaged  to  solve  these  problems  on  reservations  on  other 
areas. 

We  also  support  the  Public  Health  Equity  Act  that  Senator 
Wellstone  has  introduced  into  Congress. 

Basically,  there  is  one  last  item — I  have  a  lot  of  things  on  my 
slate  here.  As  a  Member  of  the  Native  American  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Society  and  of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
copy  of  our  testimony,  this  was  submitted  to  you  in  writing. 

Faith  Magruder  from  Michigan  could  not  make  it  out  because  of 
financial  problems  and  whatnot.  I  apologize  for  the  heading,  but  it 
is  basically  the  same  testimony.  Basiczdly,  it  outlines  the  appro- 
priations request  in  this  document. 

The  Great  Lakes  Region  and  the  Ameiican  Fish  and  Wildlife  So- 
ciety support  $55,000  for  the  Great  Lakes  Region  practicum.  This 
would  take  place  at  a  community  college,  to  learn  basic  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  technologies  and  science,  but  also  to 
get  a  feeling  from  tribal  elders  as  to  the  importance  of  environ- 
mental science. 

They  also  support  the  tribal  multimedia,  an  integrated  protection 
management  program.  That  again  is  $2.25  million  for  Region  5. 
Implementation  of  the  U.S.  EPA  1990  Indian  Resource  Task  Force 
Report,  which  is  $43  million.  These  are  dollars  that  would  be  up- 
dated, $43.9  million;  that  would  be  updated  in  1994  dollars  from 
a  1990  report  that  identified  a  need  for  $38  million. 

And  the  fourth  item  is  reinvesting  in  tribal  environmental  pro- 
tection infrastructure  by  the  EPA.  Basically,  the  EPA  needs  to  de- 
velop— ^they  have  a  very  good  working  relationship,  but  they  need 
to  develop  the  infrastructure  within  the  EPA  to  adequately  fund 
the  needs  that  have  been  identified. 

I  thank  Congressman  Torres  and  the  Chairman  and  the  staff. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  You  have  provided  us  some  excellent 
testimony.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here  today. 

Thank  you,  sir. 
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Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Chair  would  now  invite  the  Honorable  Jack 
Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  come  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  honored  to  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  again  ap- 
pear and  ask  your  subcommittee's  favorable  consideration  of  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  Torres.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  your  complete 
statement  and  will  have  it  printed  in  the  record.  You  may  proceed 
as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  just  want  to  say,  I  am  delighted  you  are  putting 
the  whole  statement  in  the  record.  You  recall  from  my  previous  tes- 
timony that  this  is  a  consortium  of  eight  different  universities;  and 
thanks  to  the  gracious  assistance  of  this  subcommittee  since  fiscal 
year  1989,  we  have  got  $12.9  million  in  Federal  funds  to  appro- 
priate for  the  Center's  activities  and  State  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$6.86  million,  since  1987,  supplemented  by  $433,000  from  industry 
funds  and  $571,000  in  directed  research  support  from  the  State  of 
Texas. 

And  they  support  some  56  projects,  76  investigations,  and  train 
100  graduate  students. 

It  is  noted  throughout  the  world  for  work  on  solidification  and 
stabilization  biological  techniques  for  remediating  soils,  removing 
pollutants  from  the  air.  And  they  are  trying  to  do  some  work  with 
the  new  EPA  initiative,  trying  to  prevent  pollution  before  it  hap- 
pens, which  is,  of  course,  much  better. 

I  would  just  say  generally  I  am  very  proud — they  have  got  a  li- 
brary accessible  by  phone  to  people  all  over  the  United  States  who 
have  these  problems.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  that  the  Gulf  Coast 
Hazardous  Substance  Research  Center  is  accomplishing.  I  am 
proud  of  their  reputation  they  have  established.  Without  the  sup- 
port of  this  subcommittee,  it  wouldn't  have  been  done.  It  is  just  a 
major  effort  in  the  country  that  would  not  have  been  put  together. 

It  is  not  a  big  deal  by  your  standard,  I  know.  But  $2  or  $3  mil- 
lion a  year,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  our  budget.  They  all  talk  to 
each  other.  That  is  my  theory.  So  it  is  doing  fine  the  way  it  is. 

And  if  you  would  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  schol- 
ars and  scientists  that  are  here,  Dr.  Allan  Ford,  who  is  the  Center 
Director,  Research  Professor  and  he  is  also  editor  of  Waste  Man- 
agement; Dr.  Bill  Batchelor,  Texas  A&M;  Ms.  Lynne  Chronister, 
from  Mississippi  State — ^that  is  where  my  folks  came  from  in  1768, 
when  they  went  to  Louisiana,  Dr.  M.  Thomas  Jones  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston;  and  Mr.  George  Romanos,  President  of  the  Ad- 
vocacy Group  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida. 

Stand  up.  I  need  to  know  who  you  are. 
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And  Dr.  Jack  Hopper,  from  Lamar  University;  and  Herbert 
Ward,  who  is  a  volunteer/pro  bono  helper  and  cooperator  with  us. 
He  is  from  Rice  University,  not  a  part  of  the  consortium,  but  a  part 
of  the  brains  that  makes  it  work.  We  are  delighted  to  have  him 

helping.  ,  . 

And  we  thank  you.  If  there  are  any  questions  or  anythmg  we  can 

do,  we  want  to  help. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  C0NGRESSr4AN  JACK  BROOKS 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  19  94 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  UNIVERSITIES  WHICH 
COMPOSE  THE  GULF  COAST  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESEARCH  CENTER  AND  I 
APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY. 

AS  YOU  PROBABLY  RECALL  FROM  PREVIOUS  SUCH  APPEARANCES,  THE 
GULF  COAST  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESEARCH  CENTER,  WHICH  BEGAN 
OPERATIONS  IN  JXME  1987,  WAS  ESTABLISHED  BY  SECTION  118(1)  OF 
SARA.   IT  IS  A  CONSORTIUM  OF  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  TEXAS  A&M   UNIVERSITY,  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CENTRAL  FLORIDA,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HOUSTON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS-AUSTIN,  AND  LAMAR  UNIVERSITY. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  BEGAN  AT  THE  FOUR  TEXAS 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1987  WITH  $1.2  MILLION  PROVIDED  FOR 
THE  1987-1988  BIENNIUM  BY  THE  TEXAS  LEGISLATTTRE.   FEDERAL  FUNDS 
OF  $1.5  MILLION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1989,  $1.4  MILLION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  '90,  $2.5  MILLION  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  '91  THROUGH  '94,  COUPLED 
WITH  $1.2  MILLION  FROM  TEXAS  FOR  THE  '89- '90  BIENNIUM  AND  THE 
'91- '92  BIENNIUM,  $1.16  MILLION  FOR  THE  '92-' 93  BIENNIUM,  AND 
$1.10  MILLION  FOR  THE  '94-' 95  PERIOD,  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  INDUSTRY 
FUNDS  OF  $433,463,  AND  $571,497  IN  DIRECTED  RESEARCH  SUPPORT  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS,  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  BROAD,  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
SUPPORTING  SOME  56  PROJECTS  AND  76  INVESTIGATORS  AND 
SUPPLEMENTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WELL  OVER  100  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 
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THE  GULF  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  BECOME  ONE  OF  THE 
LEADING  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.   ITS  INDUSTRIES 
ARE  A  CROSS  SECTION  OF  U.S.  INDUSTRY  WITH  MANY  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
AS  WELL  AS  LARGE  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS.   THESE  INDUSTRIES  ARE 
PARTICULARLY  FROM  PENSACOLA,  FLORIDA,  TO  CORPUS  CHRISTIE,  TEXAS. 
THE  GULF  COAST  INDUSTRIES  ARE  INTERCONNECTED  BY  ONE  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  MOST  VALUABLE  ECOSYSTEMS,  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO.   THESE 
INDUSTRIES  PROVIDE  JOBS  FOR  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  AS  WELL  AS 
PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  WORLD  ECONOMIES.   GULF  COAST 
INDUSTRY  IS  A  GREAT  NATIONAL  ASSET  BUT  IT  IS  ALSO  A  MAJOR 
PRODUCER  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTES.   HAZARDOUS  WASTES  NOT  ONLY  THREATEN 
THE  ENVIRONMENT,  BUT  ALSO  REDUCE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES 
THAT  PRODUCE  JOBS  AND  THE  PRODUCTS  THAT  GIVE  AMERICA  ITS  HIGH 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING.   THE  GULF  COAST  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESEARCH 
CENTER  IS  LOCATED  RIGHT  AT  THE  HEART  OF  THIS  INDUSTRIAL  BELT  IN 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  TEXAS,  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  MAJOR 
ACADEMIC  CENTERS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FIVE  GULF  COAST  STATES. 

THE  CENTER  IS  NOTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  FOR  WORK  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  SOLIDIFICATION/STABILIZATION  AND  BIOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUES 
FOR  REMEDIATING  SOILS  AND  REMOVING  POLLUTANTS  FROM  THE  AIR.   THE 
CENTER'S  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  ON  UNDERSTANDING  PUBLIC  REACTION  TO 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TREATMENT  FACILITIES  AND,  PARTICULARLY,  TO  THE 
SITING  OF  THESE  UNITS  IS  THE  ONLY  COORDINATED  MULTI -DISCIPLINE 
PROJECT  ON  THIS  CRITICAL  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.   THE 
CENTER  HAS  MOVED  RAPIDLY  TO  SUPPORT  NEW  EPA  INITIATIVES  TO 
PREVENT  POLLUTION  AS  WELL  AS  CLEAN  UP  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PAST. 
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NEW  POLLUTION  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS  SUPPORT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
STRONG,  INTERNATIONALLY  COMPETITIVE  INDUSTRY  THAT  DOES  NOT 
POLLUTE.   THE  CENTER  IS  NOW  LOOKING  AT  THE  NEED  TO  GUARANTEE  THAT 
TECHNOLOGIES  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  CENTER  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  MEET  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  NEEDS  OF  NAFTA.   THIS  WORK  IS  INTEGRATED  AS  CLOSELY 
AS  POSSIBLE  WITH  THE  WORK  OF  THE  EPA  LABORATORIES  AND  OTHER  EPA 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  CENTERS. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AS  PART  OF  THE  CENTER'S  CONTINUING  EFFORT  TO 
IMPROVE  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER,  IT  CREATED  AND  SUPPORTS  A 
SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY,  THE  GULF  COAST  ENVIRONMENTAL  LIBRARY,  TO 
FACILITATE  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  POLLUTION 
PREVENTION,  TREATMENT,  CLEAN-UP  AND  HANDLING  FOR  BOTH  SMALL  AND 
LARGE  INDUSTRY,  REGULATORY  AGENCIES,  THE  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY  AND 
THE  PUBLIC.   THE  LIBRARY  IS  ACCESSIBLE  BY  PHONE,  COMPUTER 
CONTACT,  AND  OTHER  ELECTRONIC  MEANS  TO  ENHANCE  ITS  ACCESSIBILITY. 
IT  SERVES  AS  A  MAJOR  PART  OF  THE  EPA  REGION  6  EFFORT  AND  IT 
SUPPORTS  THE  TEXAS  WATER  COMMISSION  PROGRAMS.   THIS  PAST  YEAR'S 
EFFORTS  HAVE  NEARLY  TRIPLED  THE  USAGE  OF  THE  GULF  COAST 
ENVIRONMENTAL  LIBRARY  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS  SO  THAT  IT  HAS  BECOME  A 
MAJOR  RESOURCE  TO  SMALL  AS  WELL  AS  LARGE  BUSINESS  USERS.   THE 
LIBRARY  IS  UNDER  CONTINUAL  PRESSURE  TO  EXPAND  AS  FUNDING  PERMITS. 
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THE  CENTER  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  WELL  REGARDED  INTERNATIONALLY 
THAT  A  HIGHLY  RECOGNIZED  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLISHER,  PERGAMON  PRESS, 
HAS  NAMED  THE  CENTER  DIRECTOR  AS  THE  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  OF  ITS 
JOURNAL,  WASTE  MANAGEMENT.   THIS  ARRANGEMENT  ENHANCES  THE 
CENTER'S  ABILITY  TO  DISSEMINATE  THE  RESULTS  OF  ITS  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS  WHILE  ASSURING  THE  JOURNAL  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  PAPERS.   THE 
EXPENSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THIS  POSITION  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  JOURNAL. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  AM  REQUESTING  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  $2.5 
MILLION  FOR  FY  1995  FOR  THE  GULF  COAST  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE 
RESEARCH  CENTER.   THE  EMPHASIS  OF  THE  CENTER  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTALLY  SOUND  PROGRAMS  THAT  INSURE  AN 
INTERNATIONALLY  COMPETITIVE,  ENVIRONMENTALLY  COMPATIBLE  INDUSTRY, 
WHICH  PROTECTS  JOBS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF 
ALL  AMERICANS. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IF  YOU  WOULD  PERMIT,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  INTRODUCE 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  CONSORTIUM  WHO  ARE 
HERE  WITH  ME  THIS  AFTERNOON. 

DR.  ALLAN  FORD  -  CENTER  DIRECTOR  AND  A  RESEARCH  PROFESSOR 
AT  LAMAR  UNIVERSITY  AND  EDITOR  OF  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 

DR.  BILL  BATCHELOR  -  TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY 

MS.  LYNNE  CHRONISTER  -  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

MS.  MARY  JOLLY  -  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

DR.  M.  THOMAS  JONES  -  UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 

DR.  JACK  HOPPER  -  LAMAR  UNIVERSITY 
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ALSO,  IF  I  MAY,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SUBMIT  LETTERS  OF  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  CENTER'S  WORK  RECEIVED  FROM  REPRESENTIVES  OF  TWO 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  CONSORTIUM  WHO  COULD  NOT  BE  HERE  TODAY: 

FROM:   DR.  RAYMON  C.  LOEHR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  AUSTIN 

H.H.  WOODSON,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  U  OF  T 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  COURTESY  YOU  HAVE  EXTENDED  US. 
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Mr.  Torres.  We  appreciate  your  introducing  them  and  letting  us 
see  the  people  who  are  the  backbone  of  this  kind  of  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  question.  With  the  advent  of  NAFTA  and  the 
increased  type  of  trade  activity  that  we  will  be  having  with  Mexico 
on  our  southern  border,  to  what  degree  will  a  center  like  this  pro- 
vide assistance? 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  could  establish  in  this  center  a  modus  operandi 
for  treating  pollutants  and  for  resolving  it  before  it  becomes  a  pol- 
lutant; and  that  same  operation  or  procedure  would  be  available  by 
phone  to  anybody  in  Mexico,  just  as  it  is  to  anybody  in  the  United 
States. 

They  have  a  complete  center.  They  can  fax  material  to  them.  Any 
electronic  names  they  want,  they  can  get  an  idea  of  what  they  are 
doing,  up  to  date,  to  prevent  pollution;  what  they  are  doing  to  han- 
dle it  after  it  becomes  pollution. 

So  that  would  be  available  to  Mexico,  and  might  be  of  some  help 
to  them  as  they  develop  some  more  industrial  bases,  not  just  on  the 
border,  but  deep  in  Mexico. 

They  are  becoming  more  aware,  I  think. 

Mr.  Torres.  As  well  as  to  the  United  States  facilities,  I  would 
assume;  not  just  Texas,  right? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  right.  All  United  States  facilities  can  call 
this  same  specialized  library  and  get  all  this  information.  In  Maine 
or  in  Washington  or  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Kansas,  you  name  it. 

These  are  just  the  groups  that  have  been  working  on  putting  this 
package  together,  trying  to  evolve  and  develop  this  technology. 

Anything  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

Dr.  Ford.  I  will  be  in  Mexico  next  week  at  the  University  of 
Monterey  trying  to  get  some  interaction  over  NAFTA. 

Mr.  Brooks.  So  they  know  they  have  this  capability  available  to 
them.  We  are  delighted  to  cooperate  with  them. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  mentioned  California. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  like  California. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  do  too,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  and  Mr.  Lewis  both. 

Mr.  Torres.  That  is  why  at  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  ask 
Mr.  Lewis  if  he  cares  to  say  anything. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Since  Mr.  Brooks  is  such  a  dear  friend,  I  would  sug- 
gest it  might  be  worthwhile  to  consider  some  direct  communication 
with  one  of  those  great  universities  near  San  Diego.  It  is  outside 
my  district,  but  nonetheless 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  are  available  to  talk  with  them  any  time. 

Mr.  Torres.  Very  good.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  coming 
forth  with  this  valuable  information  and  your  testimony,  and  the 
subcommittee  will  certainly  take  this  under  serious  consideration. 

I  thank  your  guests  for  being  with  us  today. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  are  very  gracious  and  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here.  Jerry,  I  was  thanking  him  earlier.  It  is  the  sub- 
committee that  made  this  whole  thing  possible.  It  is  not  a  big  deal, 
not  a  big  deal  in  the  scale  of  what  you  work  on.  But  it  is  a  modest 
operation  that  has  functioned  well. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  One  of  the  major  questions  of  NAFTA,  Mr.  Chairman, 
did  involve  the  impact  of  pollutants  upon  the  beaches,  et  cetera,  in 
and  around  San  Diego.  There  are  serious  questions  there.  It  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  RICHARD  LEHMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Torres.  Another  distinguished  Califomian,  Mr.  Lehman, 
comes  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Lehman,  welcome,  sir.  We  have  your  testimony;  we  will 
enter  it  into  the  record.  If  you  care  to  summarize,  we  would  be 
happy  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you.  I  am  requesting  $2  million  to  continue 
a  study  of  air  quality  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  relating 
to  particulate  matter,  PMIO.  I  ask  of  this  subcommittee  because 
various  industries  in  my  district  and  across  the  country  have  a 
vested  interest  in  how  our  clean  air  regulations  are  obtained. 

Phase  I  of  the  study  was  completed  last  year.  That  was  a  result 
of  a  $250,000  grant  by  EPA  in  1990.  In  1992,  Congressman  Fazio 
and  I  were  successful  in  obtaining  $1.4  million  from  the  EPA  budg- 
et for  this  important  study. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  study  has  broad-based  support 
from  State,  Federal,  local  government,  private  industry,  organiza- 
tions. I  cannot  overemphasize  its  importance.  The  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  surrounding  areas  exceed  the  standards  for  PMIO.  It  has 
the  potential  to  cause  health  impacts  on  the  more  than  three  mil- 
lion people  living  in  the  region.  It  could  impact  quality  of  life  and 
the  crops,  as  well. 

The  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  us  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral PMIO  standards  by  2001.  There  are  a  lot  of  gaps  in  our  cur- 
rent understanding  of  the  amount  each  source  contributes  to  this 
problem.  Without  an  understanding  of  who  contributes  and  how 
much  they  contribute,  we  can't  accurately  assign  mitigation  meas- 
ures and  risk  unfairly  distributing  the  burden  among  different  in- 
dustries and  not  solving  the  problem.  The  study  will  provide  that 
information,  and  will  also  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  similar 
studies  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  outlined  the  long-term  costs  of  this  in  my  written  state- 
ment. I  want  to  point  out  that  the  continued  success  of  the  study 
is  highly  dependent  on  the  Federal  commitment  it  receives.  EPA 
alone  cannot  provide  the  funding,  nor  should  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment.  Both  State  and  private  dollars  are  contributing  as  well.  Pri- 
vate industry  is  expected  to  contribute  $5.5  million  over  the  next 
five  years  for  the  study. 
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Consequently,  I  request  an  appropriation  of  $2  million  be  in- 
cluded in  your  budget  for  this  purpose.  That  request  has  the  sup- 
port of  myself  and,  as  I  said,  your  colleague  Vic  Fazio. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  and  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

TO 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  PMIO  CLEAN  AIR  STUDY 
May  4,  1994 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:   I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  $2  million  in  funding  from  the  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  bill  in  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  PMIO  Clean  Air  Study  currently  underway  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California. 

This  study  is  a  cooperative  partnership  between  federal, 
state,  and  local  government,  private  industry,  public,  and  other 
organizations.   It  is  requested  that  the  $2  million  be  earmarked 
under  the  appropriate  fund  category  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  budget. 

Phase  I  of  the  PMIO  Emission  Inventory  in  Agriculture  in 
California  has  already  been  completed  through  a  $250,000  grant 
provided  by  EPA  in  1990.   $1.4  million  was  allocated  in  the  1993 
VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies  bill. 

The  importance  of  this  air  study  to  California's  Central 
Valley  cannot  be  over-emphasized.   The  Valley  has  a  number  of 
problems  associated  with  air  pollution,  many  of  which  are 
attributed  to  the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants  within  the 
Valley's  air  basin. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  surrounding  regions  exceed  both 
the  national  and  state  standards  for  small  particulate  matter 
(PMIO) .   This  adverse  air  quality  has  the  potential  to  cause 
health  impacts  to  the  more  than  3  million  people  living  in  the 
region,  reduce  visibility,  and  impact  the  quality  of  life. 

The  1990  federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  that  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  attain  the  federal  PMIO  standards  by  December 
31,  2001.   Attainment  of  the  standards  will  require  effective  and 
equitable  distribution  of  controls  among  sources.   The 
agricultural  community,  as  a  potential  contributor  to  PMIO,  has  a 
vested  interest  in  ascertaining  how  best  these  standards  can  be 
met.   There  are  many  gaps  in  our  current  understanding  of  the 
amount  each  source  contributes  to  the  overall  problem.   This  lack 
of  understanding  severely  hinders  development  of  an  effective 
attainment  plan  and  development  of  effective  control  measures. 

The  San  Joaquin  PMIO  study  will  provide  such  information. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  studies  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  that  experience  similar  problems  and  provide 
improved  methods  and  tools  for  monitoring,  emission  estimation. 
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and  effective  control  strategy  development. 

Preliminary  scoping  costs  are  anticipated  at  $23.5  million 
over  a  five  year  period.   Of  this,  one  half  or  $11.75  million 
($2.34  million  per  year)  would  be  borne  by  the  federal 
government,  and  one  half  through  a  combination  of  private 
industry  or  other  state  or  local  sources.   The  federal  half  is 
critical,  however,  since  much  of  the  non-federal  share  is 
comprised  of  matching  monies  contingent  upon  a  federal  financial 
commitment  to  the  project. 

Consequently,  I  respectfully  request  that  an  appropriation 
of  $2  million  be  included  in  this  year's  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies  appropriation  bill.   The  remaining  balance  will  be 
allocated  from  the  USDA,  DOD,  BLM,  and  other  federal  agencies 
budgets  in  the  future  and  will  be  phased  in  over  the  five  year 
project  life. 

This  request  has  the  support  of  myself  and  your  esteemed 
colleague  on  the  Subcommittee,  Congressman  Esteban  Torres.   Local 
industry,  which  include  agriculture,  the  building  and 
construction  sector,  and  petroleum  industries,  is  prepared  to 
contribute  a  total  of  $5,475  million  over  the  five  year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  and 
that  of  your  subcommittee  colleagues  of  this  request.   I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  any  additional  information  which  might  be  useful 
to  you. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lehman,  you  mentioned  that  industry  will  also 
bear  some  of  this  $5.5  million,  you  said,  over  a  span  of  years? 

Mr.  Lehman.  It  is  $11.7  million  Federal,  $5.9  million  private, 
$5.9  million  State.  The  private  money  starts  coming  in  this  year, 
and  most  of  that  is  from  the  city.  The  amount  we  have  earmarked 
for  that  is  $1,300,000. 

Last  year,  we  received  $175,000  from  private,  a  million  from  the 
State.  This  year.  State  and  local  governments'  contribution  will  be 
$1.5  million. 

Mr.  Torres.  How  is  that  assessed?  Is  it  a  tax  on  products? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Right,  on  those  particular  materials.  That  has  been 
set  up  under  the  State  of  California  with  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try. They  support  it. 

Usually  what  happens  is,  we  have  got  a  nonattainment  problem, 
and  they  go  out  and  round  up  the  major  culprits,  they  make  their 
life  miserable,  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  problem  and  just  adds  costs 
to  everybody. 

We  want  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  causing  the  PMIO  problem 
and  then  develop  ways  to  mitigate  for  that. 

Mr.  Torres.  For  a  layperson  here,  not  involved  in  the  industry, 
PMIO  is  specifically  what? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Small  particulate  matter,  under  10  microns  in  di- 
ameter. Is  that  what  it  is,  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  As  I  understand. 

Tell  me  what  kinds  of  industries. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Agriculture,  chemicals. 

Mr.  Lewis.  What  kind  of  agriculture  activity? 

Mr.  Lehman.  That  is  what  we  are  trjdng  to  find  out.  Is  this  pro- 
duced by  tilling?  Is  it  produced  by  cotton  ginning?  We  get  all  kinds 
of  different  crops. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  the  question  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Lehman.  So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  find  out.  Maybe 
some  of  it,  a  lot  of  it  is  caused  by  other  types  of  industry  besides 
agriculture.  But  if  we  can  get  a  solution — we  have  to  find  out  who 
is  causing  it  and  assess  the  mitigation  based  upon  what  they  are 
contributing. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  you  say  the  Air  Resources  Board  is  cooperating? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Yes.  This  is  the  approach  that  we  decided  on  in  the 
Valley.  Otherwise,  what  we  fear  will  happen  is  they  are  just  going 
to  go  out  and  tell  all  the  farmers,  you  can't  till.  We  can't  solve  the 
problem  because  we  don't  know  how  much  they  are  contributing. 
It  would  cause  a  lot  of  dislocations. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  deal  with  similar  pollution  prob- 
lems. We  deal  with  a  lot  of  water  issues.  Of  course,  in  all  of  these 
remediation  efforts,  environmentalists  are  always  involved. 

To  what  degree  have  environmentalists  been  involved  in  the 
problem  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  terms  of  signing  off  on  or 
promoting  this  kind  of  study? 

Mr.  Lehman.  There  is  no  opposition  to  this.  They  are  not  opposed 
to  this  approach.  There  are  environmentalists  on  the  task  force 
group  that  has  been  set  up  amongst  everybody  to  deal  with  it.  But 
I  don't  have  any  correspondence  indicating — I  am  sure  if  we  don't 
reach  the  standard,  they  will  sue  us. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  further,  is  there  an  air 
quality  management  district  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Lehman.  We  now  have  an  air  quality  district  gradually  set 
up  over  the  last  10  years.  I  created  the  initial  legislation  for  it,  and 
it  was  a  joint  powers  agreement  at  that  time. 

We  now  have  a  full-fledged  basin  wide  district.  It  is  very  con- 
troversial. Any  time  you  take  authorities  away  from  them — ^but  we 
now  have  that. 

Mr.  Torres.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Is  Dinuba  near  that? 

Mr.  Lehman.  The  city  of 

Mr.  Torres.  It  is  not  an  important  item,  but  I  used  to  work  in 
Dinuba. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  to  talk  to  you  about  it,  too. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Doris  Matsui  is  from  Dinuba. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lehman,  we  appreciate  your  coming  forth  today 
and  presenting  testimony.  The  subcommittee  will  take  this  under 
high  consideration. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  PETER  VISCLOSKY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Chair  would  invite  Mr,  Peter  Visclosky  to  come 
before  the  subcommittee. 

How  are  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fine. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  have  your  statement  for  the  record.  You  may 
wish  to  summarize.  Whatever  way  you  wish. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  As  long  as  it  is  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
will  satisfy  me. 

If  I  could  just  have  a  moment  or  two  of  yours  and  Mr.  Lewis' 
time,  I  would  appreciate  it.  I  have  highlighted  five  projects  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Indiana  in  my  written  testimony. 
The  three  I  would  like  to  highlight  for  your  attention  today  are  two 
within  the  City  of  Gary,  as  well  as  the  604  B  Clean  Water  planning 
grant  that  would  encompass  the  two  counties  that  I  represent. 

As  you  are  aware,  Gary,  Indiana,  is  the  largest  city  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  has  severe  economic  problems.  We  have  lost  28,000  jobs  be- 
tween 1977  and  1987.  The  city  has  undertaken  a  lot  of  projects  to 
improve  our  access  to  Lake  Michigan  for  recreational  and  commer- 
cial development. 

The  two  grants  afford  the  City  of  Gary,  relative  to  their  sewage 
programs,  total  $495,550.  They  both  relate  to  the  lake  shore,  one 
for  a  number  of  housing  units  along  Lake  Shore  Drive — 35,  to  be 
exact — as  well  as  an  additional  60  to  be  added  later,  as  well  as  the 
current  Bath  House,  that  is  somewhat  of  a  historical  landmark  in 
the  City  of  Gary  that  was  closed  for  nearly  20  years  and  has  now 
been  reopened. 
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The  City  is  hoping  to  have  a  number  of  celebrations  in  1996  hon- 
oring Octave  Chanute,  who  did  his  original  pilot  flights  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Michigan  at  that  site.  We  would  appreciate  the 
subcommittee's  kind  contribution. 

The  other  grant  I  want  to  highlight  is  the  request  for  the  604  B 
Clean  Water  planning  grant.  There  are  a  number  of  programs  rel- 
ative to  flood  control,  the  Little  Calumet  River  flood  control,  the 
east  and  west  leg  of  the  Katie  Marshall  Ditch,  the  flood  survey  in 
Dyer,  Indiana,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  a  watershed  in  Lake 
George  in  Homer. 

Between  those  flood  control  programs,  surveys,  and  monies  that 
FEMA  has,  the  Federal  Government  is  out  more  than  $100  million 
between  1985  and  1995.  It  is  for  $1.8  million  to  allow  both  of  our 
counties  to  study  their  watershed,  anticipate  the  hoped-for  develop- 
ment that  we  see  coming,  so  we  can  better  anticipate  what  our  fu- 
ture needs  and  problems  are  going  to  be,  so  we  can  deal  with  them 
in  anticipation  as  opposed  to  react  to  them. 

It  is  a  request  I  would  renew  from  last  year,  and  would  again 
ask  for  the  committee's  kind  consideration. 

In  closing,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  thank  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Lewis  and  the  other  Members  of  the  committee  for  your  kind 
consideration  and  generosity  last  year.  In  the  House  markup  bill, 
you  earmarked  nearly  $2  million,  $750,000  of  which  has  survived 
conference,  for  the  serious  problem  we  face  in  Gary  as  far  as  the 
hazardous  waste  site  that  caught  on  fire  twice  and  could  not  be  put 
out  by  two  weeks. 

So  again,  I  appreciate  last  year's  commitment  and  generosity  to 
the  communities  I  represent. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis  and  all  of  the 
subcommittee  members  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today  to  bring  to  your 
attention  several  projects  that  are  extremely  important  to  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 


The  first  matter  I  want  to  discuss  with  the  subcommittee  is  the  need  for 
new  sewer  lines  in  Merrillville  and  Ross  Township,  Indiana.    In  order  to 
provide  better  residential  sewer  service  and  allow  much  needed  economic 
development  in  Merrillville  and  Ross  Township,  new  sewer  lines  must  be  built. 
Local  funding,  in  the  form  of  Tax  Increment  Financing  (TIF),  will  pay  for 
construction  of  sewer  lines  in  one  area  to  serve  both  residential  and 
commercial  development  needs. 

However,  the  lines  into  which  these  new  lines  would  feed  are 
inadequate.    Therefore,  a  new  line  must  be  built  north  from  US-30  in 
Merrillville  along  1-65  then  west  to  connect  to  existing  lines.    This  project, 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $9.5  million,  would  allow  increased  long-term 
development  and  growth  along  the  entire  1-65  corridor  between  Gary  and  US- 
30. 

It  is  estimated  that  $100  million  in  new  development  and  3,000  new  jobs 
will  be  created  if  the  necessary  sewer  lines  can  be  built.    Therefore,  I  would 
request  the  subcommittee  to  provide  a  HUD  grant  for  $4.5  million  to  be  used 
specifically  for  this  project. 


Second,  I  am  requesting  two  inter-related  projects  in  Gary,  Indiana 
totaling  $495,550.    In  an  effort  to  preserve  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  and  to 
prevent  leakage  of  septic  tanks  into  the  Lake  and  surrounding  areas,  two  small 
sewer  projects  have  been  planned  for  hook-up  to  the  City  of  Gary's  main 
sewer  system.    The  Federal  assistance  has  been  requested  in  undertaking  these 
projects. 

The  first  project  includes  sewer  line  installation  and  lift  stations  along 
Lake  Shore  Drive  to  provide  immediate  relief  to  35  existing  family  homes,  and 
ultimately  60  homes  in  addition  to  creating  the  infrastructure  for  new  economic 
development  in  the  area.    According  to  the  Gary  Sanitary  District,  which  has 
studied  this  proposal  extensively,  an  appropriation  of  $290,500  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  project. 
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These  funds  would  purchase  the  necessary  lines,  air  relief  valves,  drain 
boxes,  lift  stations,  manhole  covers  —  including  installation  and  repavement 
costs. 

The  second  sewer  project  is  as  symbolic  to  the  citizens  of  Gary  as  it  is 
functional.    A  $205,050  appropriation  is  requested  to  connect  the  Bath  House 
at  Gary's  Lake  Street  Beach  to  the  existing  sewer  system.    Lake  Street  Beach 
is  in  the  process  of  revitalization  to  what  was  once  a  popular  recreational  area. 
The  Bath  House,  constructed  in  1921  and  designed  by  Prairie  School  Architect 
George  Mauer,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  pre-cast  concrete  buildings 
built  in  the  world.    The  building  site  is  also  that  of  the  first  airflights  by 
Octave  Chanute  in  1896. 

The  Bath  House  has  deteriorated  through  the  years,  and  from  the  middle- 
1970's  through  the  early  1990's  the  building  was  boarded-up  and  closed  to  the 
public.    On  July  24,  1991,  however,  Gary's  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Gary  Bathing  Beach  Acquatorium  and  Octave  Chanute's  Place  in  History 
reopened  the  central  portion  of  the  building  using  private  funds.    Events  are 
scheduled  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  Chanute's  flights  at  that 
location.    The  City  of  Gary  hopes  to  have  sewer  connection  to  the  Bath  House 
completed  in  time  for  the  100th  Aviation  Celebration  in  1996. 

The  $205,050  will  finance  the  procurement  and  installation  of  mains,  lift 
station  and  pavement  replacement. 


My  next  request  also  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EPA.    I  am 
requesting  a  $1.85  million  Section  604  B  Clean  Water  planning  grant  to  be 
used  specifically  for  watershed  management  in  Northwest  Indiana. 

Located  long  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana's  Lake  and  Porter 
Counties  are  two  of  the  fastest  growing  counties  in  Indiana.    They  face  a 
critical  need  to  limit  the  reoccurrence  of  extensive  flood  damages. 
Development  has  historically  caused  increases  in  flood  risk,  flood  damage  and 
environmental  degradation.    Lake  and  Porter  County  officials  seek  to  reverse 
that  trend  through  the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  stormwater 
management  plan.    The  plan  would  recognize  the  integrated  nature  of  the 
watershed  system  in  the  counties  and  the  need  to  consider  stormwater 
management  planning  on  a  watershed  basis. 

The  management  plan,  which  would  cover  the  area  from  the  Little 
Calumet  River  in  the  north  to  the  Kankakee  River  in  the  south,  would  be 
developed  by  county  officials.    It  would  help  to  set  coordinated  standards  for 
areas  that  are  under  extreme  pressure  for  development. 
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The  $1.85  million  spent  to  fund  this  effort  would  be  Federal  dollars 
saved.    A  coordinated  effort  will  alleviate  the  millions  of  dollars  in  flood 
damage  that  regularly  occurs  in  the  region.    Between  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  the  Federal 
government  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  rectifying  flooding  problems  that 
could  be  prevented  if  sound  approach  to  development  were  undertaken. 


I  also  wish  to  request  a  HUD  grant  of  $3.3  million  for  a  sanitary  sewer 
main  rehabilitation  project  to  benefit  the  homes  and  businesses  currently  served 
by  the  Independence  Hill  Conservancy  District  (IHCD)  in  Merrillville,  Indiana. 

This  project  will  alleviate  the  bypassing  of  waste  water  from  the  sewer 
system  into  the  environment,  as  well  as  alleviate  sewage  backup  into  peoples 
homes  in  the  area  formerly  receiving  sanitary  sewer  service  from  Lincoln 
JItilities. 

IHCD  was  mandated  by  the  State  of  Indiana  to  annex  Lincoln  Utilities 
due  to  the  decrepit  condition  of  its  sewer  system.    The  system  includes 
approximately  85,000  lineal  feet  of  sanitary  sewer  mains,  of  which 
approximately  90  percent  fails  to  meet  an  acceptable  level  for  maximum 
infiltration  and  inflow. 

The  project  is  crucial  in  order  to  alleviate  flooding  due  to  sewage 
overflow  that  ravages  the  1,800  residential  and  commercial  buildings  served  by 
the  utility.    The  residents  and  business  owners  of  this  area  have  invested  their 
life  savings  in  their  property.    Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  them  have 
discovered  that  their  property  is  worthless  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 


In  closing,  I  recognize  the  tight  budget  limitations  within  which  we  must 
all  operate  and  look  forward  to  working  with  the  subcommittee  in  an  effort  to 
prioritize  these  requests.    I  want  to,  once  gain,  thank  the  subcommittee  for 
providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to  appear  today,  and  would  deeply 
appreciate  the  subcommittee's  consideration  of  my  testimony. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  forth  today  to 
present  this  request.  I  recall  last  year  that  you  had  come  before  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  no  questions.  You  have  been  very  concise  in 
presenting  your  case. 

Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  same,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

ROBERT  L.  BOWEN,  THE  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Chair  would  now  invite  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Bowen,  to  come  forth  and 
present  testimony  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Bowen,  as  you  probably  heard  me  mention,  we  have  your 
statement  for  the  record.  You  may  wish  to  quote  from  it  or  summa- 
rize. 

You  brought  a  guest  with  you. 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  am  Robert  Bowen.  This  is  Brian  Derry,  he  is  from 
the  AGC  of  America. 

I  am  a  general  contractor  in  Indianapolis,  and  we  build  sewage 
and  water  treatment  plants.  We  have  done  work  on  the  SRF  pro- 
gram and  we  are,  interestingly,  doing  two  projects — one  in  Gary 
and  one  in  Dyer — as  we  speak. 

I  represent  AGrC  of  America  with  33,000  members,  8,000  of  the 
leading  general  contractors  in  America.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  you  today. 

We  recommend  the  funding  of  the  SRF  program  in  the  amount 
of  $3  billion  this  year  and  increasing  by  a  million  per  year  up  until 
the  year  2000.  We  understand  the  funds  are  already  authorized  in 
the  House  version  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization,  and  we 
believe  that  the  funds  should  be  directed  towards  the  SRF  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  recommend  $700  million  to  the  SRF  program  in  drinking 
water  facilities,  and  recommend  that  that  be  increased  to  a  billion 
dollars  per  year  up  until  the  year  2000. 

The  effort  we  have  spent  to  date  has  been  successful.  We  have 
clesuied  up  our  waterways  to  a  great  degree.  However,  we  all  know 
there  is  a  great  need.  The  EPA  estimates  $170  billion  in  facilities 
need  between  now  and  20  years  from  now. 

We  believe  the  program  works  because  it  is  being  run  by  the 
States.  The  work  that  has  been  done  to  date  takes  50  percent  less 
time  to  build  than  the  old  construction  grants  program.  The  job  has 
been  built  for  less  money,  and  this  is  because  there  is  more  incen- 
tive for  the  States  to  make  the  funds  more  effective. 

We  recommend  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  its  inclusion 
under  the  SRF  program. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  every  million  dol- 
lars you  spend  on  infrastructure  creates  52,000  jobs.  Our  industry 
is  now  experiencing  14  percent  unemployment,  and  of  course,  every 
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dollar  you  spend  in  infrastructure  also  helps  economic  develop- 
ment, as  you  know.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  every  dollar  you 
spend  on  infrastructure  gets  spent  six  times  between  the  time  you 
pay  us  and  the  time  we  pay  off  our  suppliers  and  vendors  in  the 
community. 

But  most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  1993-1994,  the 
United  States  is  leading  in  productivity  growth  over  all  other  in- 
dustrial nations.  We  are  at  the  leading  edge  of  a  productivity-led 
recovery.  And  that  means  a  job  compression.  American  ingenuity  is 
becoming  more  competitive,  and  it  is  showing.  It  is  becoming  more 
competitive  by  creating  more  overhead,  staff  reductions  and  more 
efficient  workers.  But  all  of  those  reduce  jobs,  and  I  believe  and  my 
association  believes  that  we  need  these  jobs;  it  is  good  for  America, 
it  is  good  for  our  economy,  it  is  good  for  the  workers,  and  it  is  a 
time  when  this  will  be  a  good  boost  for  our  economy. 

I  sure  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  listen  to  us. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  (AGC)  is  a  national  trade  association 
of  more  than  33,000  firms,  including  8,000  of  America's  leading  general  contracting 
firms.  They  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  nation's  commercial  buildings,  shop- 
ping centers,  factories,  warehouses,  highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  airports,  water  works 
facilities,  waste  treatment  facilities,  dams,  water  conservation  projects,  defense  facilities, 
multi-family  housing  projects  and  site  preparation/utilities  installation  for  housing 
development. 


The  Associated  General  CoDtractors  of  America 
19S7  E  Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006-5199.  (202)  393-2040.  Fax  (202}  347-4004 
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The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  (AGC)  is  a  national  trade 
association  of  more  than  33,000  construction  industry  businesses,  including  8000  of 
America's  leading  general  contracting  firms.  AGC  members  are  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  nation's  infrastructure  and  other  facilities  which  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  citizens  including:  commercial  buildings,  shopping  centers,  factories, 
drinking  water  facilities,  wastewater  treatment  facilities,  dams,  water  conservation 
projects,  defense  facilities,  multi-family  housing,  bridges,  tunnels  and  highways. 

AGC  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the  important  topic  of 
funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF) 
capitalization  grant  program.  AGC  respectfully  urges  this  subcommittee  to  fund  the 
program  at  $3  billion,  which  is  the  1995  authorized  level  contained  in  the  House  version 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization  bill.  AGC  also  recommends  that  all  of  these 
funds  be  provided  as  capitalization  grants  to  the  SRF  program  and  that  none  of  these 
funds  be  provided  as  direct  grants.  AGC  further  recommends  that  $700  million  be 
provided  for  the  new  SRF  program  for  drinking  water  facilities. 

The  nation's  clean  water  program  has  been  tremendously  successful  in  cleaning 
the  nation's  waterways.   Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1972,  the  quality  of  the 
water  on  over  50,000  miles  of  waterways  has  improved  significantly.   Streams  and  lakes, 
once  devoid  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  now  support  abundant  and  varied  populations. 
Despite  this  progress  much  needs  to  be  done,  net  only  to  continue  progress  but  to  ensure 
that  the  gains  of  the  past  are  not  lost. 
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EPA's  1992  Needs  Survey  dramatically  makes  this  point.  The  study  estimates  that 
the  capital  investment  necessary  to  satisfy  all  categories  of  facility  needs  over  the  next 
twenty  years  is  $137  billion.  This  represents  a  $53.4  billion  increase  in  constant  dollars 
over  the  1990  Needs  Survey.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this  increase,  including: 
continued  population  growth,  deterioration  of  older  sewers  and  facilities,  more  stringent 
standards  to  protect  water  quality,  newly  eligible  activities,  modeled  estimates  for  wet 
weather  flow  controls  and  the  use  of  different  methodology.  Clearly,  the  effort  to 
control  water  pollution,  while  tremendously  successful,  is  not  finished. 

AGC  strongly  supports  the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  program  as  the  best 
means  for  meeting  these  wastewater  needs.  The  SRF  program  has  placed  the  authority 
for  addressing  water  pollution  problems  where  it  belongs,  at  the  state  level.  States  work 
in  cooperation  with  local  governments  providing  easier  and  less  costly  administration. 
According  to  the  Association  of  State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administrators  (ASIWPCA),  administration  of  the  program  at  the  state  level  has  led  to  a 
50  percent  faster  completion  rate  and  lower  project  costs  as  compared  to  the  traditional 
construction  grants  program.   Because  the  funds  are  provided  to  local  governments  as 
loans  to  be  repaid,  there  is  an  incentive  for  localities  to  be  innovative,  reduce  costs, 
develop  appropriate  user  fees  and  operate  the  systems  more  efficiently.   Many  states  are 
exp>erimenting  with  leveraging  options  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be 
available  for  meeting  wastewater  needs. 

The  goal  of  the  SRF  program  is  to  become  self  supporting  through  the  repayment 
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of  the  loans  by  local  governments.   Eventually  this  will  happen.   However,  the  funding 
provided  to  the  SRFs  thus  far  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  program  self  supporting  at 
this  time.  Lx)an  repayments  have  not  yet  begun  to  flow  back  into  the  SRFs  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  continue  the  necessary  level  of  investment  to  make  progress  against  the  ever 
growing  needs.   Because  of  the  growing  gap  between  the  amount  of  funds  being  invested 
in  wastewater  facilities  and  the  increasing  needs,  now  is  not  the  time  for  the  Federal 
government  to  lessen  its  commitment  to  clean  water  funding.  For  this  reason  AGC  calls 
on  Congress  to  provide  funding  of  $3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  SRF  program. 

AGC  also  urges  that  all  funding  be  provided  as  title  VI  capitalization  grants  to 
the  SRFs  and  not  as  direct  title  II  grants  for  specific  projects.   AGC  believes  that 
providing  direct  grants  to  specific  projects  undermines  the  long-term  viability  of  the 
program  because  this  funding  is  not  repaid  into  the  SRFs.   Also,  providing  direct  grants 
sends  the  message  to  other  local  communities  that  if  they  wait  long  enough  and  do  not 
address  their  water  treatment  problems,  the  Federal  government  will  eventually  step  in 
and  provide  funding.  This  is  the  wrong  message. 

Because  the  SRF  program  has  been  so  successful  in  addressing  Clean  Water  Act 
needs,  AGC  believes  it  is  a  good  model  for  addressing  facility  requirements  to  provide 
the  nation  with  safe  drinking  water.   Recent  incidents  of  outbreaks  of  water-borne 
disease  and  of  cities  having  to  require  their  citizens  to  boil  water  before  consumption, 
point  out  the  need  for  upgrading  and  modernizing  drinking  water  facilities.   Despite  this 
clear  need  to  protect  public  health,  many  water  utilities  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the 
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necessary  improvements.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  the  Federal  government  to  offer 
assistance.  House  and  Senate  bills  to  reauthorize  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  contain 
provisions  to  create  a  new  SRF  program  to  make  loans  to  build  needed  drinking  water 
facilities.  The  funding  level  in  these  bills  for  FY  1995  is  $700  million.  So  that  this 
program  can  begin  immediately  to  provide  the  needed  financing  AGC  recommends  that 
the  $700  million  be  included  in  the  1995  appropriations  bill. 

In  conclusion,  AGC  believes  that  the  nation's  clean  water  program  should  be 
viewed  for  what  it  is  -  an  investment  in  the  future  economic  viability  of  the  nation. 
Each  one  billion  dollars  invested  in  the  construction  of  wastewater  or  drinking  water 
facilities  generates  some  52,000  new  jobs.   More  importantly,  however,  wastewater 
treatment  creates  opportunities  for  economic  development  in  communities  by  allowing 
new  industries  and  new  homes  to  be  located  there.   Drinking  water  is,  of  course,  a  vital 
human  necessity.  These  facilities  are  fundamental  elements  of  the  nation's 
infrastructure,  which  is  necessary  for  the  economic  vitality  of  the  nation.  At  this  time 
when  many  of  our  global  competitors  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  infrastructure  as 
the  vital  foundation  on  which  future  economic  growth  is  based,  the  United  States  must 
provide  the  needed  capital  investment  to  remain  competitive.  AGC  urges  Congress  to 
move  expeditiously  to  provide  sufficient  funding  to  allow  for  the  uninterrupted  progress 
of  these  highly  successful  water  infrastructure  programs. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  I  have  heard  from  a  lot  of  groups  today 
and  most  of  them  had  a  specific  amount  of  money  they  were  re- 
questing. You  didn't  request  an3rthing,  but  you  are  recommending 
that  we  support  what  is  in  the  budget  and  what  the  House  voted 
on. 

So  we  very  much  appreciate  your  statement  today,  and  your 
presence  here.  I  want  to  thank  you.  I  don't  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  don't  either.  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  BowEN.  You  all  do  a  great  job.  You  work  very  hard.  I  don't 
know  how  you  absorb  so  much  information. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  appreciate  your  comments. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

WITNESS 
ROGER  McMANUS,  CENTER  FOR  MARINE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Chair  would  invite  Mr.  Roger  McManus  to  come 
forth  and  present  testimony  to  the  subcommittee.  He  represents 
the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation. 

Mr.  McManus,  welcome,  sir. 

Mr.  McManus.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  have  had  ample  time  to  sit  there  and  listen  to 
other  witnesses,  and  you  know  that  we  have  their  testimony  and 
that  we  will  print  it  in  the  record  as  such.  You  may  wish  to  sum- 
marize your  own  statement. 

Mr.  McManus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  the  President  of  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  al- 
though the  testimony  I  provide  is  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  national 
environmental  organizations. 

By  way  of  reference,  I  should  add  for  both  you  and  Mr.  Lewis 
that  I  served  on  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  Mr. 
Carter  and  with  Mr.  Reagan.  So  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
issue  that  I  am  testifying  on  today. 

The  issue  we  come  to  you  about  today  is  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $1  million,  to  fund  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  not  only  do  I  think  that  money  is 
money  very  well  spent.  The  leverage  value  from  it  will  ensure  there 
are  wisely  made  decisions  regarding  major  Federal  actions.  It  is 
critical  not  only  to  the  Nation's  environment,  but  also  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  idea  of  environmental  impact  anal- 
ysis is  one  that  was  invented  by  the  Congress,  and  established  by 
NEPA  in  1969,  and  it  has  since  become  a  product,  or  a  process,  I 
should  say,  that  has  been  imitated  worldwide.  It  has  been  used  by 
foreign  governments.  It  is  being  used  by  State  governments.  It  is 
being  used  by  international  agencies.  It  is  even  starting  to  be  ap- 
plied by  national  business. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  never  been  more  concerned  about  the  im- 
plementation of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  than  we  are 
now.  The  office  of  CEQ  that  was  established  by  NEPA  to  imple- 
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ment  this  statute  is  down  to  a  staff  of  three  people.  And  no  matter 
how  capable  they  are,  they  of  course  cannot  oversee  the  activities 
and  implementation  of  this  law  by  almost  a  hundred  agencies. 

The  past  16  months,  these  three  people  and  the  few  more  that 
were  there  before  had  not  had  the  Senate  confirmed  leadership 
that  they  are  supposed  to  have  under  the  law,  and  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  that. 

I  should  emphasize  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  CEQ  has 
it  had  so  few  staff  resources,  and  that  this  lack  of  human  power 
and  the  confusion  that  has  been  happening  because  of  the  proposal 
to  abolish  CEQ  and  transfer  its  authorities,  which  Congress  has 
not  endorsed,  has  caused  a  lot  of  problems  with  the  implementation 
ofNEPA. 

Many  people  who  are  responsible  for  compliance  of  the  law  are 
not  aware  of  what  they  should  be  doing,  whether  they  should  be 
complying  with  the  law.  They  are  not  getting  the  support  they  need 
to  implement  the  law.  We  generally  have  a  very  great  problem,  and 
I  think  it  is  costing  the  Nation  far  more  than  the  amount  of  monies 
that  are  needed  to  start  on  the  road  back  to  restoration  in  this 
case. 

I  want  to  emphasize  particularly,  now  that  I  am  out  of  govern- 
ment and  in  a  role  of  representing  many  citizens  in  this  country 
from  a  charitable  capacity,  that  one  of  the  things  about  NEPA  that 
is  most  important  is  it  provides  some  of  the  only  access  that  citi- 
zens have  into  the  decision-making  process.  Citizens,  no  matter 
what  their  views  are,  whether  they  are  concerned  about  waste  dis- 
posal, whether  they  are  concerned  about  environmental  justice,  no 
matter  what  their  concerns  are,  NEPA  is  the  statutory  authority 
often  where  they  can  make  their  views  known  to  decision-makers. 
That  is  a  particularly  important  concern.  In  the  weight  of  inad- 
equate resources,  many  agencies  are  not  properly  providing  for 
that. 

I  believe  Mr.  Stokes  commented  on  this  earlier  that,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  the  Navy  is  engaged  in  a  lot  of  activities 
which  NEPA  does  apply,  and  citizens  are  concerned  about  those  ac- 
tivities but  they  cannot  participate  in  the  law,  the  Navy  doesn't 
obey  the  law,  and  the  Navy  is  not  going  to  do  it  by  themselves,  as 
many  agencies  are  inclined  to  do.  Without  some  central  authority 
from  the  Office  of  the  President,  CEQ,  which  has  that  statutory  au- 
thority, we  won't  get  proper  compliance. 

I  know,  Mr.  Lewis,  you  have  expressed  concern  about  the  level 
of  funding.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  $1  million  is  too  little.  It  is 
less  than  what  we  enjoyed  in  the  Carter  Administration.  It  is  less 
than  what  we  enjoyed  in  the  Reagan  Administration.  And  it  is  less 
than  what  we  enjoyed  in  the  Bush  Administration.  But  this 
amount  we  do  support.  We  want  to  get  back  on  the  road  to  imple- 
menting NEPA  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

From  that  perspective,  I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  hard 
work  to  provide  supplemental  funds  this  year,  and  we  are  convers- 
ing now  with  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  about  moving 
forward  to  hire  the  staff  that  those  funds  will  provide  for. 

Right  now  the  staff  does  not  have  a  general  counsel.  It  does  not 
have  clerical  support.  It  does  not  have  the  professional  people  it 
needs  to  do  the  job  that  the  Congress  has  assigned  to  this  council. 
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I  also  want  to  mention  the  annual  report.  We  are  very  concerned 
that  the  efforts  with  these  new  supplemental  funds  that  you  pro- 
vided to  re-initiate  the  annual  report  go  forth.  This  is  the  state- 
ment by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  about  the  status  of 
the  environment  in  their  view  and  what  the  President  intends  to 
do  about  it.  It  cannot  be  substituted  for  any  other  document,  and 
indeed  that  is  what  Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  intended  by  re- 
quiring production  of  this  report  by  the  law. 

Again,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  the  supplemental  that  you 
propose,  and  urge  the  subcommittee  to  go  ahead  and  grant  the 
President's  request. 

We  know  the  fate  of  CEQ  per  se  is  still  an  issue  what  needs  to 
be  resolved,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  is  the  law  passed  by  Congress.  It  has  been  doing  the  job 
for  25  years,  almost.  It  is  imitated  worldwide,  and  we  need  to  go 
ahead  and  continue  to  implement  this  important  statute. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROGER  E.  McMANUS 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

May  3-5,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Roger  E. 
McManus;  I  am  President  of  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  the  country's  largest 
non-governmental  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  protection  of  the  marine 
environment.  This  testimony  is  presented  on  behalf  of  CMC  and  several  other  national 
environmental  organizations:   American  Rivers,  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  the  Fund  for 
Animals,  the  National  Audubon  Society,  and  the  Sierra  Club.  We  wish  to  present  our 
collective  position  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  appropriation  request  for  CEQ  ~  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  Administration's  appropriation  request  before  this  Subcommittee  for  CEQ 
comes  at  a  peculiar  and  difficult  time  in  the  Council's  distinguished  history.  As  you 
know,  CEQ  was  established  by  Congress  in  1969  in  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA)  to  serve  as  the  institutional  office  for  environmental  quality  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.   Beginning  in  1970,  CEQ  has  served  as  the  focal  point 
for  development  of  federal  environmental  policy,  as  the  in-house  environmental  policy 
advisor  to  the  President,  as  the  federal  ombudsman  for  the  environmental  community, 
and  as  the  coordinator  among  executive  branch  agencies  to  oversee  implementation  of 
numerous  national  environmental  initiatives.   CEQ  has  also  faithfully  executed  its 
statutory  responsibility  to  prepare  the  President's  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  nation's  environment  and  to  oversee  federal  agency  implementation  of  the 
environmental  impact  assessment  process  established  by  NEPA. 

Given  its  placement  by  Congress  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  its 
traditionally  small  but  highly  professional  staff,  CEQ's  priorities  have  varied  with  the 
environmental  policies  and  priorities  of  the  sitting  President.  To  some  extent,  this  is 
appropriate,  given  its  Presidential  advisory  role.   Two  statutory  functions,  however,  have 
always  remained  constant:   oversight  of  the  NEPA's  environmental  impact  assessment 
process  and  preparation  of  the  President's  annual  report  on  the  environment. 

As  you  know,  the  conservation  community  reacted  to  the  President's  February  8, 
1993  aimouncement  of  his  intent  to  abolish  CEQ  with  serious  concern  about  the 
implications  of  this  plan  for  continuing  effective  enforcement  of  NEPA.  The 
announcement  generated  a  determined  effort  by  the  national  environmental  community 
to  reemphasize  the  unique  importance  of  NEPA  and  the  continuing  need  for  its  effective 
oversight  from  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  debate  the  wisdom  of  last  year's  announcement,  but 
rather  to  focus  on  the  present  situation  regarding  CEQ  and  its  statutory  responsibilities 
and  to  urge  that  this  Subcommittee  respond  favorably  to  the  Administration's  request  for 
$1,000,000.00  for  CEQ.   As  you  know,  the  plan  to  abolish  CEQ  was  included  in 
legislation  to  elevate  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  a  cabinet-level 
department.  Although  a  bill  containing  both  proposals  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  it  has 
not  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.   Instead,  Congressman  Gerry  Studds, 
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Chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  CEQ's  authorizing 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  and  Congressman  John  Dingell,  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
NEPA,  conveyed  to  the  President  their  serious  concerns  about  the  administration's  plan 
to  abolish  CEQ.   After  extended  negotiations  with  the  White  House,  Mr.  Studds  and  Mr. 
Dingell  introduced  H.R.  3512,  a  bill  that  would  amend  NEPA  to  establish  a  new  office 
of  NEPA  oversight  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  which  was  passed  last  fall  by 
the  full  House.   We  are  encouraged  by  the  Administration's  apparent  willingness  to 
support  this  approach.   However,  no  companion  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  movement  on  the  EPA  cabinet  bill  is  not  discernible  at  this  point. 

Meanwhile,  NEPA's  requirements  and  CEQ's  statutory  authority  remain  the  law 
of  the  land.  As  a  result,  CEQ  has  continued  to  function,  albeit  at  a  drastically  reduced 
level  of  staff  and  funding.  The  President  has  established,  by  administrative  fiat,  a  White 
House  staff  office  of  environmental  policy  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  developing 
environmental  policy  and  coordinating  interagency  environmental  programs,  aJthough  the 
statutory  responsibility  for  these  functions  remains  with  CEQ. 

Given  that  the  White  House  has  divided  CEQ's  functions  between  CEQ  and  the 
nonstatutory  Office  on  Environmental  Policy,  let  me  focus  the  remainder  of  my 
testimony  on  the  resources  needed  to  accomplish  the  two  vitally  important  statutory 
functions  that  CEQ  is  attempting  to  carry  out  at  this  time:   first.  NEPA  oversight,  and 
second,  preparation  of  the  annual  report.  As  I  write  this  testimony,  I  am  extremely 
distressed  that  CEQ  still  has  only  three  full-time  staff,  despite  receiving  a  modest  FY 
1994  appropriation  of  $325,000  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $300,000,  bringing 
the  total  budget  for  FY  1994  to  $625,000.   Somehow,  CEQ  is  supposed  to  be  able  both 
to  oversee  NEPA  compliance  in  nearly  100  federal  agencies  and  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation's  environment  with  these  resources.   In 
contrast,  CEQ  at  the  end  of  the  Bush  Administration  had  32  full-time  people  on  board. 

A.         Oversight  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

Often  called  the  environmental  magna  carta  for  the  Nation,  NEPA  requires 
federal  agencies  to  "look  before  they  leap"  by  assessing  the  environmental  impacts  of 
their  proposed  actions  and  evaluating  alternatives  to  those  actions  before  making  a  final 
decision.  Countless  past  environmental  disasters  suggest  that  both  our  environment  and 
our  economy  would  be  better  off  if  we  took  more  time  to  think  before  we  act  rather  than 
spending  billions  of  dollars  later  to  clean  up  our  mistakes. 

The  importance  of  this  law  to  the  environmental  community  cannot  be  overstated. 
It  is  the  one  environmental  law  that  apphes  to  almost  every  major  action  that  the  federal 
government  takes;  it  is  the  one  statute  which  requires  federal  agencies  to  inform  the 
public  of  proposed  actions  and  to  involve  the  public  in  evaluating  the  enviroimiental 
consequences  of  those  actions.  The  President's  announcement  last  year  of  plans  to 
abolish  CEQ  caused  considerable  confusion  about  the  viability  of  NEPA,  about  this 
Administrafion's  commitment  to  it,  and  about  the  basic  state  of  the  law.   It  is  imperative 
that  CEQ's  existence  and  the  continued  viability  of  CEQ's  role  in  overseeing  NEPA  be 
demonstrated  loudly  and  clearly.   Frankly,  the  few  people  at  CEQ  are  striving  admirably 
to  make  a  difference,  and  have  done  an  excellent  job  with  the  tools  available  to  them. 
But  common  sense  suggests  that  the  current  situation  places  severe  restrictions  on  the 
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staffs  ability  to  effectively  oversee  NEPA  compliance  for  the  entire  executive  branch, 
while  also  addressing  difficult  generic  issues  associated  with  NEPA.  Let  me  give  you 
four  examples  of  such  problems: 

1.  INADEQUATE  ANALYSIS:   At  CMC,  we  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
NEPA  compliance  for  fishery  management  plans.   In  a  nutshell,  the  quality  of  the 
government's  environmental  analysis  is  sorely  deficient.    In  particular,  their  NEPA 
analysis  suffers  greatly  from  failure  to  examine  impacts  on  the  ecosystem  that  adversely 
affect  fisheries.   This,  in  turn,  reflects  a  lack  of  compliance  with  CEQ's  requirement  to 
examine  the  cumulative  affects  of  past,  present  and  future  actions  on  the  affected 
environment.  This  is  not  an  academic  question;  fishery  stocks  around  the  nation  are 
plummeting,  and  the  existence  of  both  fisheries  and  fishermen  are  now  in  real  question 
in  both  the  Northeast  and  the  Northwest. 

2.  INADEQUATE  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION:   The  Inspector  General  (I.G.)  for  the 

Department  of  Defense  recently  criticized  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  compliance  with 
NEPA  for  its  weapons  acquisition  program.   One  of  the  themes  that  runs  throughout  the 
report  is  the  Navy's  desire  to  avoid  interaction  with  the  public  by  avoiding  compliance 
with  NEPA.   In  fact,  the  Navy's  response  to  these  criticisms  included  the  observation  that 
NEPA  documents  "are  the  only  environmental  documents  that  are  required  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public."  A  Navy  official  also  stated  that  the  "Navy  doesn't  want  to  start 
preparing  NEPA  documentation  because  there  are  legal  consequences;  therefore.  ...  we 
don't  address  NEPA."   Public  availability  of  information  and  legal  accountability  are,  of 
course,  two  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  NEPA  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  why 
it  is  so  very  important  to  the  environmental  community  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

3.  OUTLAW  AGENCIES:   Under  CEQ's  NEPA  regulations  each  federal  agency 
must  issue  procedures  that  apply  the  CEQ  regulations  to  its  own  mission  and  activities. 
The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  undertakes  numerous  federal 
actions  which  clearly  meet  NEPA's  threshold  of  "...significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment...."  These  actions  include  the  Animal  Damage  Control  Program, 
a  highly-subsidized  federal  program  that,  among  other  things,  kills  thousands  of  predators 
annually.   APHIS  also  undertakes  widespread  pesticide  spraying  programs,  such  as 
spraying  for  medflies  in  California,  which  generate  considerable  controversy.   Yet  this 
agency  has  stubbornly  refused  to  issue  NEPA  procedures  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  my  colleagues,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  law. 

4.  NEPA  ABROAD:   There  has  been  a  lengthy  battle  among  federal  agencies  as  to 
whether  they  must  comply  with  NEPA  when  undertaking  major  federal  actions  outside  of 
the  U.S.   We  were  very  encouraged  when  President  Clinton  chose  to  apply  NEPA  to 
federal  actions  in  Antarctica.   However,  this  Administration's  position  regarding  NEPA's 
applicability  to  actions  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  and  to 
actions  in  other  countries  remains  uncertain.   We  believe  this  question  should  be 
resolved  speedily,  in  favor  of  full  NEPA  compliance  for  these  actions.    It  is  standard 
rhetoric  by  now  to  say  that  environmental  problems  know  no  borders.   As  the  one-time 
world  leader  in  environmental  leadership,  it  looks  strange  indeed  for  the  U.S.  to  be 
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continuing  this  protracted  debate  about  complying  with  its  own  laws  when  its  actions 
clearly  affect  the  environment  of  other  nations.   Furthermore,  the  NEPA  process  is  a 
American  invention  which  is  of  such  interest  to  many  other  countries  that  many  have 
enacted  national  environmental  laws  and  policies  that  are  modeled  after  NEPA,  and  they 
look  to  us  to  continue  the  environmental  leadership  that  NEPA  represents. 

CEQ'S  ROLE:   Despite  its  strained  resources,  CEQ  is  attempting  to  address  these 
problems  and  others  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  NEPA.   For 
example,  as  I  stated  earlier,  CMC  has  had  grave  concerns  with  NEPA  compliance  for 
fishery  management  plans.   In  particular,  we  have  expended  considerable  effort  on  the 
issue  of  NEPA  compliance  for  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  management.   Recently,  CEQ  was 
able  to  step  in  and  negotiate  what  both  CMC  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
agree  is  a  reasonable  path  towards  compliance.   We  have  asked  that  CEQ  and  NMFS 
sponsor  a  workshop  on  how  the  NEPA  process  can  be  better  utilized  to  achieve 
conservation  of  fisheries.   While  both  agencies  appear  interested,  it  is  not  clear  that 
CEQ  has  the  resources  to  engage  in  this  much-needed  work. 

In  recognition  that  many  NEPA  documents  are  deficient  in  the  area  of  cumulative 
impacts,  CEQ  is  expending  considerable  effort  on  bringing  together  NEPA  practitioners 
and  representatives  from  the  environmental  community  and  other  affected  interests  to 
produce  a  handbook  on  cumulative  effects.  This  is  an  effort  which  will  compliment 
CEQ's  1993  report.  Incorporating  Biodiversity  Considerations  into  Environmental  Impact 
Analysis  Under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  which  will  also  support  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  change  the  focus  of  federal  land  management  into  one 
incorporating  sound  principles  of  ecosystem  management.   Adequate  analysis  of 
cumulative  effects  is  critical  to  understanding  the  impacts  of  federal  agency  actions  on 
biological  diversity  in  the  marine  environment.   Cumulative  effects  analysis  also  has 
important  implications  for  the  process  of  evaluating  requests  for  renewal  of  federal 
licenses  for  the  many  hydropower  projects  on  America's  rivers. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee,  Ray  Clark,  Acting  Chair  of 
CEQ,  pointed  to  several  other  new  CEQ  initiatives  --  for  example,  exploring  the  need  for 
more  public  participation,  and  developing  guidance  on  social  impact  analysis  in  the 
NEPA  process.   All  of  these  efforts  are  necessary  and  worthy.    However,  even  to  begin 
to  cover  the  waterfront  of  NEPA  issues,  CEQ  must  have  adequate  resources. 

Finally,  let  me  address  the  question  of  why,  contrary  to  the  Administration's 
earlier  suggestion,  NEPA  oversight  should  not  be  transferred  to  EPA.    EPA,  whether 
transformed  into  a  cabinet  level  department  or  not,  is  an  agency  which  itself  is  subject  to 
NEPA.   Nevertheless  it  has  not  done  a  very  good  job  of  complying  with  NEPA.   In  fact, 
EPA  has  vigorously  resisted  applying  the  NEPA  process  to  virtually  all  of  its  most 
important  programs. 

NEPA's  requirements  are  unique  in  that  compliance  responsibilities  rest 
exclusively  with  the  federal  government  itself  rather  than  with  the  private  sector.  Thus  it 
is  especially  important  that  oversight  for  NEPA  remain  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  in  an  institution  apart  from  and  above  the  line  agencies.   As  Congressman 
Dingell  has  observed,  it  is  inappropriate  for  another  line  agency  to  perform  that  function, 
particularly  when  that  agency  is  itself  subject  to  the  statute,  and  hence  would  be  writing 
and  overseeing  its  own  rules. 
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B.  The  Annual  Report 

By  law,  CEQ  is  required  to  produce  a  detailed  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  for  the  President.   The  President,  in  turn,  is  required  to  submit  such  a 
report  to  Congress. 

This  Administration  has  suggested  that  the  annual  report  is  no  longer  needed 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  reports  on  environmental  issues  in  the  private  sector.   We 
question  the  wisdom  of  that  rationale.   There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
nature  of  the  statutorily-mandated,  comprehensive  report  required  by  NEPA'  and  the 
various  issue-oriented  reports  produced  by  organizations  in  the  private  sector.   CEQ's 
annual  report  has  been  a  valuable  reference  that  has  generally  provided  an  accurate 
yearly  national  summary  of  major  events  and  trends  affecting  the  environment.   For 
example,  it  was  a  chapter  in  the  1980  CEQ  annual  report  which  laid  the  intellectual 
groundwork  for  bringing  the  biological  diversity  issue  into  the  public  policy  arena.  That 
was  followed  by  a  chapter  in  the  1990  report  on  the  concepts  and  importance  of 
ecosystem  management.   A  1978  CEQ  annual  report  was  a  harbinger  in  addressing  the 
now-familiar  issue  of  widespread  loss  of  tropical  rain  forests.   Further,  depending  upon 
the  administration  in  office,  the  report  has  served  as  a  useful  vehicle  for  the  formulation 
of  environmental  policy  and  for  the  transmittal  of  Presidential  messages  to  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  public  nature  of  the  annual  report  is  important  in  providing  a  common 
basis  for  discussion  and  debate. 

C.  Needed  Resources 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  our  organizations  believe  it  is 
obvious  that  the  current  staff  level  at  CEQ  is  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  out  these 
responsibilities.   The  Administration's  FY  1995  budget  request  for  one  million  dollars 
and  10  staff  positions  at  CEQ  is  a  bare  minimum  needed  for  the  satisfactory 
achievement  of  adequate  NEPA  oversight  work  and  the  production  of  the  now-overdue 
annual  environmental  report.  This  work  will  require  a  strong,  talented,  and  dedicated 
interdisciplinary  staff  of  both  scientific  and  legal  professionals.   We  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  approve  at  least  the  full  $1,000,000  appropriation  as  requested  by  the 
President,  and  to  exercise  vigilance  to  ensure  that  the  monies  are  spent  to  fulfill  CEQ's 
vital  statutory  responsibilities.   Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


NEPA  requires  the  President's  annual  Environmental  Quality  report  to  contain  information 
about  the  status  and  condition  of  all  environmental  elements,  such  as  air,  water,  forests,  wetlands,  rangeland, 
the  urban,  suburban  and  rural  environments;  trends  in  the  quality,  management  and  utilization  of  natural 
resources;  the  adequacy  of  natural  resources  for  fulfilling  the  nation's  needs;  a  review  of  public  and  private 
programs  to  address  these  issues,  and  the  President's  program  for  remedying  any  deficiencies  in  existing 
programs  and  activities  along  with  any  recommendations  for  legislation.   See  42  USC  4341. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  statement  and  your 
comments  to  the  subcommittee.  We  will  review  your  request.  You 
will  probably  hear  at  some  point  from  the  Chairman  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McManus. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  have  no  questions. 
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Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
BRAD  lAROSSI,  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DAM  SAFETY  OFFICIALS,  INC. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Brad  larossi. 

Welcome,  Mr.  larossi.  Please  proceed. 

Your  statement  is  part  of  the  record.  If  you  would  summarize 
your  statement  for  us,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  lAROSSl.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Brad  larossi.  I  am  Chief 
of  the  Dam  Program  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  am  Legislative 
Committee  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  Offi- 
cials. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  to  talk 
about  the  safety  of  dams. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety 
Officials,  Inc.  Our  association  is  a  thousand-member,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization created  to  improve  dam  safety  in  the  States.  Our  goal 
simply  is  to  save  lives,  property,  and  maintain  any  benefits  derived 
by  preventing  their  failure. 

We  are  here  to  strongly  support  the  Administration's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request  for  FEMA's  dam  safety  program.  The  sub- 
committee appropriated  $567,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  I  am  here  to 
tell  the  subcommittee  that  this  small  but  cost-effective  program 
provides  very  important  assistance  to  States  toward  improving 
their  dam  safety.  But  the  goals  in  this  program  have  not  been 
reached. 

Dam  safety  is  an  ongoing  effort.  It  is  an  enormous  task  for  the 
States  who  desperately  rely  on  benefits  of  the  dam  safety  program. 
Dam  safety  needs  to  be  a  Federal  concern  because  flooding  that  re- 
sults from  dam  failure  does  not  respect  boundaries,  and  the  clean- 
up and  repair  costs  come  from  the  President's  disaster  relief  fund 
and  the  national  flood  insurance  program. 

Dams  are  an  essential  parts  of  our  Nation's  aging  infrastructure. 
They  provide  such  vital  benefits  as  hydroelectric  power,  water  sup- 
ply, protection  from  floods,  irrigation  and  recreation. 

Attached  to  my  written  testimony  is  an  inventory  of  dams  in 
each  State.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request  that  this  be  en- 
tered into  the  record  since  it  is  six  pages. 

[The  information  will  be  kept  on  file  with  subcommittee  staff.] 

Mr.  Iarossi.  The  inventory  lists  dams  whose  failure  would  result 
in  loss  of  life  or  significant  property  damage.  The  inventory  also 
lists  1250  dams  that  are  unsafe,  meaning  that  they  have  defi- 
ciencies even  more  susceptible  to  failure. 
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This  figure  does  not  include  450  unsafe  dams  in  Ohio.  Every 
Member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  a  high-hazard  dam 
in  that  State  and  every  Member  of  the  subcommittee  has  at  least 
one  high-hazard  dam  in  their  State. 

We  experienced  devastating  dam  failures.  Dams  and  dam  fail- 
ures are  a  continuing  concern.  We  have  seen  36  failures,  costing 
seven  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  cleanup  and  repair  costs. 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  floods,  we  saw  2000  dams  flooded.  Of 
over  75,000  dams  in  this  country,  the  Federal  Government  only 
owns  or  regulates  4,300.  The  safety  of  the  remaining  71,000  dams 
is  regulated  by  the  States.  These  dams  are  deteriorating.  Down- 
stream development  is  increasing.  Support  at  the  State  level  for 
regulatory  programs  is  shrinking  and  lacking  in  many  States.  The 
situation  calls  for  more  Federal  leadership  and  a  strong  centralized 
national  program  providing  assistance  for  State  lead  ever  ship,  and 
technical  support. 

FEMA's  organization  and  direction  emphasizes  disaster  mitiga- 
tion and  empowerment  of  States.  The  association  supports  their 
goal  of  placing  a  high  priority  on  reducing  the  risk  of  disaster 
through  mitigation. 

The  dam  safety  program  has  provided  much  needed  direction, 
supporting  leadership  to  the  States,  including  practical  tools  to  as- 
sist the  States.  FEMA  developed  the  model  dam  safety  program  to 
assist  State  legislators  in  passing  laws  and  regulations. 

FEMA  funds  public  awareness  workshops  held  each  year  to  edu- 
cate States.  FEMA  funds  regional  technical  seminars  that  States 
could  not  otherwise  afford  to  attend.  When  it  comes  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  FEMA  funds  and  updates  funds  relating  to  dams. 

Their  dam  safety  program  is  vital  to  us  in  the  States,  and  we 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  recognize  the  enormous  potential  of  dam 
failures.  The  cost  of  one  failure,  not  including  the  loss  of  life,  could 
easily  exceed  the  program  cost. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  subcommittee's  interest  in  dam  safety 
last  year.  We  request  your  support  for  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1995  funding. 

The  association  is  currently  working  to  introduce  a  dam  safety 
reauthorization  bill  that  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $16 
million  to  help  the  States.  If  enacted,  the  appropriation  request 
would  come  through  this  subcommittee.  We  would  be  happy  to 
keep  you  informed  of  the  progress  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  dam  safety  from  a  State's  per- 
spective. I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Charles  E.  Clevenger 
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Delbert  F.  Downing 
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Richard  B,  Hall 

Atiittawl  Sate  Engineer 
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Richard  J.  Knitter 

StKK  Dub  Safety  Engineer 
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Brian  R.  Lone 
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Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Brad  larossi. 
Legislative  Committee  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety 
Officials  (ASDSO)  and  Division  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Water  Resources 
Administration,  Dam  Safety  Division.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  today. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety 
Officials.  ASDSO,  an  association  of  over  1,000  federal,  state  and  local 
dam  safety  officials  and  private  citizens,  was  established  in  1984  in 
response  to  a  need  for  stronger  coordination  of  dam  safety  programs  on 
state  and  federal  levels.  This  need  was  made  apparent  after  several 
devastating  dam  failures  in  the  late  1970s  focused  national  attention  on 
the  lack  of  regulatory  authority  over  the  safety  of  these  critical 
structures.  The  goal  of  ASDSO  is  to  save  lives,  prevent  damage  to 
property  and  maintain  the  benefits  of  dams  by  preventing  failures. 

Need  for  Maintenance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Aaencv's 
Dam  Safety  Program  and  Funding 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  appropriated  for  FY94  $567,000  ($432,000 
per  year  in  program  funds  and  $13  5,000  in  salaries  and  expenses)  to  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  (FEMA)  program,  recognizing  that 
this  small  but  cost-effective  program  had  provided  outstanding  leadership 
and  support  for  the  improvement  of  state  and  federal  safety  efforts. 
Now,  the  Association  comes  to  you  again  to  applaud  your  recent  support 
for  national  dam  safety  and  to  remind  the  Subcommittee  that  the  goals  of 
this  program  are  not  completely  realized.  Dam  safety  is  an  ongoing 
effort  and  much  more  needs  to  be  accomplished.  The  Association  strongly 
supports  the  Administration's  fiscal  1995  budget  request,  which  would 
continue  funding  for  FEMA's  National  Dam  Safety  Program  at  the  current 
level  of  $567,000. 

In  the  year  since  the  Association  testified  last,  this  nation  has 
faced  an  array  of  crises  related  to  natural  and  man-made  disasters. 
Major  hurricanes,  earthquakes  and  storms  have  caused  massive  destruction, 
have  affected  every  region  of  this  country  and  have  taken  their  toll  on 
dams.  Lack  of  proper  maintenance  and  regulatory  resources  put  the  nation 
at  risk  of  further  disasters.  Faced  with  natural  disasters  and  an  aging 
infrastructure,  it  is  essential  to  place  a  high  priority  on  reducing  the 
risks  from  all  types  of  disasters. 

FEMA  is  leading  the  way  in  disaster  mitigation,  including  those 
caused  by  the  failure  of  dams.  A  focus  on  hazard  mitigation  and  the 
empowerment  to  the  states  are  primary  concerns  at  FEMA.  The  National  Dam 
Safety  Program  definitely  fits  into  this  focus.  The  program  has  always 
worked  toward  mitigating  disasters  from  dam  failures  by  improving  the 
safety  of  the  nation's  dams. 

FEMA  has  provided  technical  tools  and  education  to  dam  safety 
officials;  it  has  promoted  dam  awareness  to  the  public,  thereby  creating 
a  constituency  in  support  of  the  safety  of  these  structures  and  it  has 
coordinated  efforts  between  the  federal  and  state  entities  regulating  the 
safety  of  the  nation's  dams.   Finally,  FEMA  has  promoted  the  improvement 
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of  state  dam  safety  programs.  This  last  goal  exemplifies  FEMA's  push  for 
states'  empowerment  to  mitigate  disaster. 

Dams  are  an  essential  part  of  our  national  infrastructure.  Failures 
of  these  structures  can  affect  thousands  of  lives  and  cost  millions  of 
dollars.  Safety  is  essential  to  all  dams,  but  most-importantly  to  the 
approximately  9,300  dams  determined  by  regulators  to  be  high-hazard, 
meaning  they  threaten  human  life  and  could  cause  significant  dovmstream 
damage  should  they  fail.  Even  more  significant  are  the  1,250  dams  which 
are  considered  unsafe.  This  means  they  have  deficiencies  which  leave 
them  more  susceptible  to  failure.  Many  of  these  dams  are  also  high- 
hazard.  Every  member  of  this  committee  has  hiah-hazard  dams  operating 
within  their  state.  Almost  every  representative  on  this  Subcommittee  has 
an  unsafe,  high-hazard  dam  in  their  state. 

A  chart  of  each  state's  dam  inventory  data  is  included  at  the  end  of 
this  testimony. 

States  regulate  about  95%  of  the  nation's  75,591  dams  in  FEMA's 
National  Inventory  of  Dams.  These  existing  dams  are  deteriorating, 
downstream  development  is  increasing  and  support  for  state  regulatory 
programs  is  lacking  in  many  states.  This  situation  calls  for  greater 
federal  leadership.  A  strong,  centralized  national  program  at  FEMA, 
geared  toward  assisting  the  states  through  leadership,  public  awareness 
and  technical  assistance,  is  imperative. 

A  strong  federal  focus  will  enhance  the  safety  of  America's  dams. 
A  federal  focus  is  imperative  because  a  failure,  in  many  cases,  will 
involve  more  than  one  state.  A  major  failure  could  result  in  significant 
loss  of  life,  injury  and  destruction  of  property  resulting  in  major 
federal  expenditures  from  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  and  the 
President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

ASDSO  believes  responsible  public  policy  requires  a  national  program 
for  the  mitigation  of  disaster.  We  endorse  efforts  to  shape  this  program 
so  that  it  invests  in  strong  state  programs  and  a  strong  federal/state 
partnership.  The  total  economic  and  social  damage  of  one  dam  failure, 
not  to  mention  the  incalculable  loss  of  life,  may  easily  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

Extent  of  the  Hazard 

Millions  of  Americans  are  dependent  on  dams  for  water  supply,  power 
generation,  flood  control,  irrigation  and  recreation.  Strict  safety 
standards,  maintained  through  active  and  well-staffed  state  dam  safety 
programs,  educated  dam  owners  and  effective  warning  plans,  can  help 
prevent  dam  failures  and  reduce  loss  of  life.  But  these  components  have 
not  been  the  norm  for  the  national  dam  safety  agenda  over  the  last 
century  and  several  failures  have  occurred. 

It  has  been  said  that  few  man-m^de  structures  have  the  potential  for 
causing  as  much  devastation  as  dams  when  they  fail.  We  recall  the  South 
Fork  Dam  failure  of  1889,  which  killed  2,209  people  in  Johnstown, 
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Pennsylvania.   This  infamous  disaster  has  always  been  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  dam  safety  technology  and  public  awareness. 

Since  that  disaster,  our  engineering  skills  have  advanced 
immeasurably.  Yet,  when  this  country  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  space 
program,  several  major  dam  failures  occurred.   For  example: 

•  The  Buffalo  Creek  Dam  failure  of  1972  killed  125  in  West 
Virginia. 

•  The  Teton  Dam  failure  in  1976  caused  the  deaths  of  14  and  $400 
million  in  property  damage. 

•  The  Laurel  Run  Dam  failure  in  1977  killed  40  in  Pennsylvania. 

•  The  Kelly  Barnes  Dam  in  Taccoa  Fall,  Georgia  , killed  39  and 
caused  $2.5  million  in  damages  in  1977. 

Failures  still  occur  and  threaten  lives  and  property.  In  the  last 
several  months,  many  states  have  reported  failures  due  to  rain  and  snow 
runoff.  After  the  Midwest  Flood  of  1993,  in  Wisconsin  alone,  there  were 
two  dozen  dam  failures.  Officials  there  are  worried  that  more  dams  will 
be  found  unsafe  and  will  be  unable  to  withstand  more  flooding  should  this 
spring  be  anything  like  last.  In  many  cases  such  as  this,  considerable 
amounts  of  taxpayer  dollars  have  been  spent  on  evacuations.  Generally, 
repair  costs  to  the  dams  and  the  downstream  areas  after  failures  total  in 
the  millions  of  dollars. 

Regulation  is  essential  for  the  reduction  of  the  hazards  involved 
with  dams.  As  I  have  stated,  that  duty  rests  almost  entirely  with  the 
states.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  20  years  that  the  majority  of  state 
legislatures  have  started  to  recognize  the  need  for  dam  safety 
regulations.  But  this  is  a  slow  process.  It  is  an  uphill  struggle  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  hazard  and  of  the  need  for  strong  regulations 
until  a  dam  fails. 

Mitigation  Is  An  Important  Aspect  of  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program 

Changing  leadership  at  FEMA  has  placed  a  greater  emphasis  on 
mitigation  in  all  aspects  of  emergency  management.  The  goals  and 
accomplishments  of  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  echo  this  renewed  emphasis 
on  mitigation  and  strong  state  programs.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  of 
FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  in  the  last  decade,  the  threat  of  dam  failure 
has  been  reduced  through  the  improvement  of  state  regulatory  programs  and 
the  development  of  new  dam  safety  programs  in  states  with  no  programs. 

FEMA's  assistance  has  taken  many  forms  and  established  many  programs 
which  need  to  continue  in  order  to  advance  dam  safety  in  this  country. 
Here  are  some  points  that  emphasize  these  facts: 

•  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  has  provided  the  direction,  support 
and  energy  to  states  to  establish  or  upgrade  programs.  This 
federal  leadership  enabled  the  states  to  improve  their 
regulatory  abilities  and  to  focus  the  attention  of  their 
legislators  on  the  potential  danger  and  the  need  to  continually 
improve  programs. 
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There  is  great  diversity  in  state  dam  safety  programs.  The 
partnership,  created  through  FEMA's  centralized  leadership, 
between  state  programs  and  the  many  federal  programs  operating 
within  each  state  reduces  the  problems  associated  with  such 
diversity.  To  accomplish  this,  FEMA  created  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Daun  Safety  (ICODS) ,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the 
federal  agencies  involved  with  dam  safety.  ICODS  completes  the 
partnership  between  federal  and  state  governments  and  the 
private  sector  and  provides  a  forum  for  federal/state  dam 
safety  problem  solving.  Additionally,  ICODS  developed  Training 
Aids  for  Daun  Safety  (TADS) ,  an  internationally  acclaimed 
training  progreun  for  dam  safety  engineers. 

With  funds  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  FEMA  initiated  and 
continues  to  administer  updates  to  the  National  Inventory  of 
Dams.  The  partnership  established  through  ICODS  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  Corps,  FEMA  and  the  states  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
The  cooperative  effort  will  continue  in  1994  as  the  Corps 
continues  to  show  its  support  for  this  inventory  program  and 
for  a  strong  national  dam  safety  program. 

FEMA  funded  the  development  of  practical  tools  required  to 
launch  more  effective  state  programs  and  provided  the  tools  to 
the  states.   Examples  of  these  tools  are: 

1.  Development  of  a  Model  State  Dam  Safety  Program  gave 
momentum  to  state  programs  and  to  pass  necessary  state 
laws  and  regulations.  This  comprehensive  national  source 
of  information  on  changing  policy  guidelines  and  technical 
practices  is  important  for  continued  progress.  It  must  be 
kept  up  to  date. 

2.  Public  Awareness  Workshops,  held  each  year  by  state  dam 
safety  agencies,  keep  owners  current  on  changing  policy 
guidelines  and  regulations.  They  also  introduce  owners  to 
technical  and  financial  information  they  need  to  keep 
their  dams  in  good  condition. 

3.  Regional  Technical  Engineering  Seminars  are  organized  each 
year  for  state  dam  safety  personnel  to  bring  them  up  to 
date  on  the  latest  technical  innovations.  They  are 
extremely  affordable  for  states  with  small  dam  safety 
budgets . 

4.  A  comprehensive  Technical  Peer  Review  Program  has  been 
established  for  state  dam  safety  units. 

5.  Research  documents  are  continuously  generated  on  topics 
such  as  improvement  of  dam  design,  risk  assessment  and 
compilation  of  rehabilitation  costs. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  future  failures,  FEMA  supported  the 
development  of  a  national  dam  performance  resource  bank  to 
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provide  information  to  dam  designer,  regulators  and  researchers 
on  how  failures  and  incidents  occur. 

•  FEMA  has  funded  research  to  develop  technical  guidelines  and 
training. 

Need  for  Continued  Funding  for  FEMA's  Safety  Program 

It  is  apparent  that  many  goals  have  been  realized.  But  there  is 
still  much  that  needs  to  be  accomplished.  The  FEMA  Dam  Safety  Program, 
operating  with  a  very  small  budget  that  has  not  been  increased  since  the 
establishment  of  the  program,  has  been  very  effective  in  developing  state 
programs  and  improving  dam  safety  in  the  United  States.  But,  the 
potential  for  more  failures  demands  a  greater  federal  role  in  making  this 
nation's  dams  safe.  In  keeping  with  FEMA's  goal  of  becoming  more 
effective  in  mitigation  efforts,  we  hope  that  additional  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  Dam  Safety  Program  at  FEMA. 

ASDSO  is  working  to  introduce  a  dam  safety  reauthorization  bill  that 
would  authorize  appropriations  of  $16  million  annually  for  FEMA.  If  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  it  would  have  implications  for  this  annual 
appropriations  bill.  We  will  keep  you  apprised  of  developments.  If 
additional  funds  became  available  to  that  program,  they  could  be  used  to 
accelerate  the  national  dam  safety  initiative  and  make  substantial 
progress  toward  the  mitigation  of  unsafe  dams  through  improvement  of 
existing  programs,  such  as  the  ones  listed  above,  and  new  programs  such 
as  the  following: 

1.  Strengthened  coordination  between  dam  safety  and  emergency 
preparedness  through  Emergency  Action  Plan  (EAP)  testing 
programs  that  would  involve  state  dam  safety  officials, 
emergency  management  officials  and  dam  owners. 

2.  Heightened  support  for  dam  owner  training,  e.g.  dam  owner 
operation  and  maintenance,  inspections,  dam  monitoring  and 
regulatory  requirements. 

3 .  Support  for  research  and  development  of  loan  guarantee  programs 
for  dam  rehabilitation. 

So  again,  let  me  thank  this  committee  for  its  support  in  years  past 
for  the  Dam  Safety  Program  at  FEMA  and  let  me  urge  you  to  increase 
attention  and  resources  this  year's  recognizing  that  resources  have  not 
been  raised  since  1979.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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1993  State  Dam  Inventory  Data 


Please  Note:  Inventory  sizes  « 
wtiich  dams  are  Included  under 

iry  from  state-to-state  tiecause  of  number  c 

f  dams,  but  also  because  state  laws  vary  on 

their  jurisdiction. 

State 

Total 

Total 

State 

National 

State 

Hlgh- 

State 

Inventory^ 

Inventory^ 

Hazard3 

Unsafe* 

Alabama 

1,571 

1,704 

184 

150 

Alaska 

146 

87 

18 

0 

Arizona 

430 

202 

71 

23 

Arkansas 

1,179 

1,237 

139 

N/R 

California 

1.580 

1,220 

272 

1 

Colorado 

1,946 

1,684 

221 

4 

Connecticut 

739 

2,679 

239 

Nm 

Delaware 

73 

95 

8 

4 

Florida 

570 

N/R 

N/R 

N/R 

Georgia 

4,331 

4,194 

353 

24 

Hawaii 

129 

125 

64 

0 

Idaho 

416 

435 

N/R 

N/R 

Illinois 

1,100 

1,166 

156 

3 

Indiana 

866 

1,531 

N/R 

104 

Iowa 

2,465 

2,514 

66 

2 

Kansas 

5,699 

12,186 

157 

35 

Kentucky 

1,096 

904 

140 

5 

Louisiana 

346 

307 

9 

0 

Maine 

601 

462 

47 

278 

Maryland 

262 

346 

513 

3 

Massachusetts 

1,541 

2,906 

335 

42 

Michigan 

902 

902 

146 

15 

Minnesota 

774 

799 

38 

N/R 

Mississippi 

3,193 

3,226 

182 

5 

Missouri 

3,541 

3.832 

658 

87 

Montana 

3,282 

3.536 

163 

32 

Nebraska 

2,125 

2.297 

81 

0 

Nevada 

399 

371 

58 

14 

New  Hampshire 

631 

4,533 

88 

0 

New  Jersey 

792 

1.572 

190 

33 

New  Mexico 

491 

501 

162 

8 

New  York 

1,970 

5.626 

373 

69 

North  Carolina 

2,685 

4.550 

821 

21 

North  Dakota 

492 

524 

25 

5 

Ohio 

1,665 

2.673 

480 

N/R 

Oklahoma 

4,532 

4.463 

187 

20 

Oregon 

835 

3.670 

122 

6 

Pennsylvania 

1,300 

2.823 

746 

24 

Puerto  Rico 

40 

N/R 

N/R 

N/R 

Rhode  Island 

189 

506 

17 

0 

South  Carolina 

2,257 

2.237 

143 

5 

South  Dakota 

2,336 

2.317 

47 

7 

Tennessee 

1,009 

1,054 

174 

27 

Texas 

6,342 

6,493 

753 

121 

Utah 

617 

613 

204 

N/R 

Vermont 

335 

1.827 

47 

N/R 

Virginia 

1,518 

440 

99 

N/R 

Washington 

709 

1.152 

151 

12 

West  Virginia 

572 

332 

238 

52 

Wisconsin 

1,197 

1.165 

145 

N/R 

Wyoming 

1,765 

1,485 

85 

7 

Itotal 

75,591 

101.503 

9.371 

1,244 

1  ■  Includes  federal  and  non-federal  dams  over  25'  in  helglil  or  50  acre-feet  in  volume;  or  anyttiing  above  6'  It  in  height 
with  downstream  damage  potential  should  it  fail 

2  -  Includes  all  dams  under  state  regulatory  control 

3  -  High-Hazard  by  state  definition  derived  from  state  inventory  in  column  2 

4  -  Unsafe  dams  by  state  definition  derived  from  state  inventory  in  column  2 

N/R  =  Not  Reporting.  Some  states  do  not  l<eep  data  on  "high-hazard"  and/or  "unsafe"  categories. 
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Mr.  Torres  [presiding].  Mr.  larossi,  when  dams  are  built,  they 
are  great  engineering  feats,  assumed  by  many  of  us  to  last  forever. 
What  would  now  cause  a  dam,  the  Boulder  Dam  or  Roosevelt  Dam, 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  dangerous? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  I  would  say  the  Federal  dams  are  in  pretty  good 
condition.  The  problems  are  the  dams  owned  by  the  States.  They 
are  owned  by  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  homeowner  associations,  cor- 
porations who  went  bankrupt  and  left  the  States.  By  and  large,  the 
Federal  dams  are  in  great  shape.  The  Fed  has  been  pouring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  dams.  It  is  the  other  dams,  the  71,000 
dams  that  we  are  really  seeking  some  help  on. 

But  the  answer  to  your  question,  from  an  engineering  perspec- 
tive, some  of  the  dams  are  old.  They  weren't  designed  with  the  en- 
gineering knowledge  we  have  now,  the  engineering  techniques  we 
have  now.  The  majority  that  are  unsafe  are  unsafe  because  of  given 
these  design  standards,  they  can't.  The  flood-over  so  large  it 
overtops  the  dam  and  causes  failure. 

Other  reasons  for  failure  is  just  plain  lack  of  maintenance.  An- 
other is  earthquakes.  In  the  State  of  California,  earthquakes  are  a 
great  concern  for  dam  safety. 

Mr.  Torres.  That  is  very  logical.  Just  general  deterioration,  age, 
lack  of  maintenance,  and  just  simple  disregard,  I  guess,  for  the 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wondered  if  I  could  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  in  connection  with  this.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  lakes 
in  my  district  had  a  severe  problem.  A  dam  was  deemed  to  be  un- 
safe. The  community  came  together  and  built  the  secondary  dam, 
a  backup  lake  that  provided  the  security  that  was  necessary.  So 
these  things  do  occur  from  time  to  time. 

But  what  about  new  dams  that  are  either  in  the  process  of  being 
considered  for  construction  or  dams  that  are  being  increased  in 
terms  of  height,  et  cetera?  I  think  it  is  specifically  a  major  project 
in  Southern  California  that  involves  the  Sana  River  Project,  where 
there  are  billions  of  dollars  involved,  tens  of  thousands  of  lives,  po- 
tentially. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  First  is  the  safety  of  existing  dams.  We  get  almost 
a  chance  to  start  over  with  new  dams.  The  engineering  techniques 
and  knowledge  we  have  are  now  applied  to  new  dams.  A  lot  of  the 
principles  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  the  model  State  law,  to 
make  sure  that  States  have  the  ability  to  issue  permits  to  build, 
issue  permits  to  fill  reservoirs,  issue  permits  to  inspect  the  con- 
struction, were  all  geared  to  make  certain  that  new  dams  as  we 
build  them  will  be  safe. 

In  terms  of  heightening  dams,  that  is  looked  at  on  new  applica- 
tions. To  give  you  more  specific  information  on  those  dams,  I  would 
be  happy  to  contact  my  colleague 

Mr.  Lewis.  Essentially  what  you  are  saying  is  through  FEMA, 
there  are  processes  in  place  that  carefully  review  those? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Well,  through  the  State — and  California  has  a  very 
effective  dam  safety  program.  They  have  a  $5  million  a  year  budg- 
et. They  have  the  largest  program  in  the  country.  So  they  are  in 
pretty  good  shape. 

If  you  contrast  that  with  other  States  who  have  zero  budget  for 
dam  safety,  quite  frankly  I  am  not  sure.  And  if  you  take  that  and 
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compare  that  to  what  are  they  doing  with  the  existing  dams,  are 
they  inspecting  it,  are  they  not,  there  is  a  tremendous  disparity 
from  one  State  to  another  in  terms  of  the  range  of  priority  that  the 
State  legislature  puts  on  it. 

You  need  the  Federal  Government  to  come  in  and  say,  This  is 
important  to  all  of  us  and  we  would  like  to  give  you  some  assist- 
ance and  here  is  how  we  would  like  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  these  endangered  dams? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  I  just  have  an  interest  in  numbers  that  I  have  given 
in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  live  near  a  dam  here  in  Virginia,  and  it  would  be 
interesting.  It  is  not  a  State  dam,  it  is  a  private  project  that  home- 
owners put  up. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Apparently  there  is  no  response.  Is  that  what  "NR" 
means? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Not  reported.  I  also  know  the  dam  safety  people  in 
Virginia.  I  would  be  happy  it  find  out  from  them. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  indicates  in  this  listing,  there  are  99  that  are  a 
state  of  high  hazard.  You  probably  ought  to  pursue  this  question, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you  for  very  valuable  testi- 
mony here  today. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESSES 

HON.  ALFRED  A.  McCANDLESS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Torres.  We  are  waiting  for  one  of  our  other  colleagues  to  ar- 
rive to  present  testimony. 

Mr.  McCandless,  do  you  want  to  wait  for  Mr.  Hunter  to  arrive? 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  can  start  if  you  like,  to  save  the  commit- 
tee's time. 

Mr.  Torres.  Please  join  us,  Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  Chairman  and  I  have  gotten  along  most 
of  the  time,  in  another  life. 

Mr.  Torres.  In  other  lives  we  shared  other  committees.  Once 
again,  we  face  each  other,  in  a  friendly  atmosphere. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  Very  friendly. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  have  Mr.  Hunter's  and  your  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  McCandless,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  enter 
your  statement  into  the  record,  and  also  to  hear  from  any  prepared 
summary  you  may  have. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Let  me  do  the  summary.  The  subject  of  this 
is  the  New  River,  which  flows  out  of  Mexicali,  north.  Duncan  Hun- 
ter has  the  principal  part  of  the  Salton  Sea  to  the  south  and  I  have 
the  Salton  Sea  to  the  north.  The  problem  is  one  of  raw  sewage 
going  into  the  river,  which  flows  into  the  Salton  Sea,  and  has  for 
many,  many  years. 
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The  sum  total  of  what  we  are  seeking  here  is  $10  million  appro- 
priation to  begin  the  first  phase  of  the  plan  to  address  the  sanitary 
problems  of  the  New  River. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  new  problem  is  somewhat  inaccurate.  I  was 
bom  three  and  a  half  blocks  from  the  New  River,  and  it  was  con- 
taminated then,  and  I  am  now 

Mr.  Torres.  So  it  is  not  a  new  river. 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was  called  the  New  River  because  it  was 
created  by  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  at  one  time.  The  lev- 
ees broke.  This  was  a  flat  area.  The  Salton  Sea  was  a  Salton  sink. 
There  was  a  salt  mine  at  the  bottom  of  the  Salton  Sea.  There  was 
a  track  that  went  to  the  mine.  This  all  was  inundated  in  1906  be- 
fore they  could  even  get  the  train  and  the  trollies  off  the  tracks  up 
to  higher  ground.  And  it  was  created  by  this  flow  out  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  which  created  what  is  now  referred  to  as  the  New 
River. 

It  was  a  new  river  because  it  was  created  by  new  activity  in  the 
environment. 

We  have  tried  to  get  this  thing  funded  for  quite  a  number  of 
times.  The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  in  its 
minutes  of  1992  addresses  this  issue.  The  New  River  project  has 
been  supported  by  the  Administration.  The  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  has  been  working  on  this  as  well  as  other 
projects  for  many  years,  trying  to  address  a  very,  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Although  the  project  is  without  specific  authorization,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  supported  it  for  the  last  year,  two 
years,  we  do  have  in  the  1995  budget  $47.5  million  for  multiple 
projects  in  Mexicali,  Nogales  and  related  border  areas. 

As  the  Chairman  is  aware,  our  North  American  Development 
Bank  and  other  aspects  of  the  NAFTA  program  which  we  worked 
on  together  are  too  far  down  the  road.  We  need  to  begin  to  address 
the  issue  now,  because  it  is  over  a  million  gallons  of  sewage  per 
day  that  travels  in  a  northerly  direction  and  into  the  United 
States.  And  that  includes  not  only  the  waste  that  we  are  talking 
about,  but  industrial  waste  and  an  occasion  human  body. 

The  Imperial  County,  Riverside  County,  State  of  California,  and 
the  other  jurisdictions  and  two  water  districts  have  all  joined  in  a 
joint  powers  arrangement  to  work  on  a  solution  to  this  problem.  So 
we  are  involving  local  government,  State  government,  and  county 
government  as  well  to  clean  up  the  Salton  Sea. 

The  initiative  has  been  taken  by  Baja,  California  and  the  Mexi- 
can government  cost-sharing  program.  So  there  is  an  understand- 
ing of  an  international  situation. 

I  think  the  key  element  of  this  is  best  described  by  the  Time 
magazine  article  in  which  the  New  River,  despite  being  the  most 
contaminated  river  in  the  world,  does  not  galvanize  government 
agencies  into  any  kind  of  action.  It  is  kind  of  interesting  to  note 
that  we  presently  have  a  break  in  the  sewage  of  the  Tijuana  area, 
the  sewage  cansd  that  puts  24  million  gallons  of  sewage  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  had  to  close  15  miles  of  beaches.  That  one  inci- 
dent galvanized  all  that  area  of  California  into  that  major  project, 
and  that  solved  the  problem  and  got  the  sewage  solved  and  di- 
rected the  fight,  whereas  a  million  gallons  a  day  has  been  flowing 
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into  the  Salton  Sea  along  with  the  other  trash  and  waste  I  referred 
to.  No  one  has  really  had  a  high  priority. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  that  we 
address  the  issue.  So  I  am  requesting  this  $10  million  appropria- 
tion to  begin  the  first  studies  of  the  plan  process,  which  inciden- 
tally, the  specific  plan  components  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
international  board  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  the  Mexico 
government. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  committee  on  an 
issue  of  critical  importance. 

Our  districts  in  the  southeastern  region  of  California  are  affected  by  a  trans-border  pollu- 
tion problem  that  threatens  the  health  and  safety  of  our  constituents.  Each  day,  the  New  River 
channels  millions  of  gallons  of  raw  sewage  and  industrial  waste  from  Mexicali,  Mexico,  through 
the  desert  cities  of  Calexico  and  Brawley,  and  empties  it  direcUy  into  the  Salton  Sea,  a  large 
inland  body  of  water  home  to  migratory  birds  and  other  wildlife.  In  addition  to  chemical  waste, 
human  excrement,  slaughterhouse  waste  and  pesticides,  the  New  River  also  carries  E.  Coli, 
Staphylococci,  Salmonella  and  three  strains  of  the  polio  virus.  Recent  monitoring  of  fish  in  the 
river  revealed  that  they  contain  high  levels  of  cancer-causing  agents  such  as  PCB's,  DDT  and 
Toxaphene. 

The  immediate  risk  to  residents  of  the  area  is  clear  and  indisputable.  In  this  predominanUy 
poor,  Hispanic  region  of  Imperial  Valley,  the  unemployment  rate  runs  as  high  as  30  percent.  As 
the  New  River  snakes  its  way  from  the  international  border  sixty  miles  to  the  Salton  Sea,  and  as 
the  populations  on  both  sides  of  the  border  increase,  the  potential  for  a  biological  catastrophe 
grows  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  Mexicali,  Mexico  is  alieady  a  city  of  over  1  million  people  and 
home  to  approximately  200  industrial  facilities,  underscoring  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  the 
New  River. 


Fortunately,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  agreed  in  March  to  allocate  funds  to  the 
State  of  California  for  a  comprehensive  monitoring  of  the  New  River.  This  initiative  will  better 
assess  the  long-term  health  and  ecological  risks  to  the  surrounding  communities.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  believe  it  is  important  to  continue  the  cleanup  process  that  began  in  1984  with  the  bi- 
national  allocation  of  $  1 .2  million.  This  committee  recognized  the  problem  a  decade  ago,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  continue  toward  a  solution  by  approving  our  request  for  $10  million  in 
FY95.  This  appropriation  will  be  used  for  the  advanced  engineering  of  the  project  and  industrial 
waste  pre-treatment. 

Over  the  years,  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (IBWC)  offered  various 
treatment  solutions  based  on  expected  population  growth  and  site  location.  The  IBWC  proposal 
currentiy  favored  would  upgrade  the  existing  Mexicali  I  treatment  plant  and  construct  a  second 
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facility  known  as  Mexicali  II.  The  project  would  rehabilitate  the  existing  lagoon  system  and 
eliminate  the  open  drains  and  sewers  located  in  urban  areas.  The  treatment  works  would  be 
located  entirely  in  Mexfco,  at  a  cost  of  $100  to  $150  million  over  5  years. 

Understanding  the  role  of  the  newly  formed  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission 
and  the  North  American  Development  Bank,  we  are  requesting  that  $10  million  be  specifically 
set  aside  for  the  New  River  project  in  FY95.  For  two  consecutive  years,  the  Administration  has 
recognized  the  New  River  as  a  border  priority  in  their  annual  budget  submission.  And  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  landmark  agreement  last  year  between  representatives  of  Imperial  County  and  the 
State  of  Baja  California,  Mexican  officials  committed  their  government  to  sharing  the  cost  of  the 
New  River  cleanup  with  the  United  States. 

In  February,  with  the  assistance  of  Senator  Barbara  Boxer,  we  were  able  to  bring  the  New 
River  to  the  attention  of  Chairman  Baucus  as  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee considered  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA).  Moreover,  the  EPA 
indicated  their  intent  to  offer  a  broad  authorization  for  border  wastewater  treatment  projects  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  CWA  reauthorization.  In  spite  of  these  positive 
efforts,  a  stalemate  over  some  of  the  issues  in  the  bill  raises  the  question  of  whether  this  measure 
will  be  completed  before  adjournment  and,  if  so,  whether  critical  projects  like  the  New  River 
will  have  to  wait  until  FY96  before  receiving  funds  for  cleanup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  members  who  have  tried  time  and  again  to  find  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, we  believe  that  every  effort  to  authorize  the  New  River  cleanup  has  been  undertaken.  In 
addition  to  securing  commitments  that  the  New  River  is  priority  of  the  EPA,  we  organized  a 
coalition  of  Senators,  Representatives,  local  governments  and  interest  groups  in  strong  support  of 
the  project.  Understanding  the  committee's  tight  fiscal  constraints  this  year,  we  want  to  under- 
score not  only  the  environmental  urgency  of  this  project,  but  also  the  economic  effects  if  it  is 
ignored.  Dubbed  by  Time  magazine  as  "the  most  contaminated  river  in  the  world,"  the  New 
River  must  be  dealt  with  before  an  epidemic  erupts  and  the  cleanup  costs  become  prohibitive. 

Again,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee,  and  ask  that  you 
give  serious  consideration  to  our  request 
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Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  McCandless,  just  for  me  to  understand,  this  is 
California,  with  our  neighboring  State  of  Arizona.  The  Colorado 
River,  which  you  said — as  I  understand  historically  it  overflowed  at 
some  point  and  created  the  Salton  Sea? 

Mr,  McCandless.  The  overflow  point  is  down  here. 

Mr.  Torres.  Where  is  the  New  River? 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  comes  from  Mexicali  from  the  south  through 
the  Imperial  Valley,  the  communities  of  El  Centro  and  especially 
Brawley.  It  ends  up  in  the  Salton  Sea  just  west  of  Calipatria  in  a 
northerly  direction  like  this. 

Mr.  Torres.  So  it  is  really  an  independent  river. 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  has  no  function,  any  kind  of  relationship  to 
any  of  the  natural  rivers.  The  Salton  River  is  254  feet  below  sea 
level.  The  area  here  between  El  Centro  and  Brawley  is  about  100 
feet  below  sea  level.  The  community  in  Nogales  has  about  2  million 
people,  and  the  Mexicali  government  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  nor  have  they  had  the  resources  to  do  so,  maintain  any  kind 
of  major  sewage  processing  wastewater  cleaning  operation. 

Mr.  Torres.  And  if  they  could,  where  would  that  take  place? 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  have  started  the  program  that  would  all 
be  here  in  the  Mexicali  area.  Separating  the  industrial  waste  from 
the  human  waste,  and  then  processing  that,  and  the  surplus  of  that 
treated  water  would  then  go  into  the  sewage  system  or  be  used 
once  they  have  the  necessary  resources  to  be  able  to  pipe  it  to  areas 
where  secondary  water  could  be  used  for  various  crops  and  other 
t3T)es  of  agricultural  enterprises. 

Mr.  Torres.  The  $10  million  requested  that  are  specifically  set 
aside  for  the  New  River  project,  where  would  that  be  deployed  in 
this  kind  of  a  setting  here?  Geographically. 

Mr.  Hunter.  In  Mexico,  on  the  Mexicali  side. 

Mr.  Torres.  So  the  sewer  systems,  the  pipes  you  are  talking 
about 

Mr.  Lewis.  Extend  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCandless.  All  of  the  infrastructure  needed  to  control  the 
waste  that  we  have  talked  about  would  be  in  the  Mexicali  general 
city  area. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  McCandless,  as  you  know,  you  mentioned  pass- 
ing the  NAD  bank  as  a  consequence  of  the  NAFTA  agreement.  You 
are  probably  aware  that  the  NAD  bank  has  been  financed  for  the 
first  year  of  operations  beginning  October  1st,  with  the  initial  in- 
crement of  $55  million  from  the  U.S.  and  a  matching  amount  from 
Mexico.  So  you  said  that  this  requires  expediting  capital. 

I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  the  bank  is  as  I  speak,  being 
formulated,  and  by  October  1st  should  reach  operational  capacities. 

Mr.  McCandless.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  get  a  specific  appropriation  within  that  $47.5  million,  on  that 
project  line  item  in  the  Administration  budget  for  Nogales  and  the 
related  border  areas. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Hunter,  your  colleague  has  made  a  very  persua- 
sive argument  and  provided  some  excellent  testimony  in  your  ab- 
sence. Obviously  you  may  wish  to  augment  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman,  thanks,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  thank  you 
for  listening  to  us.  I  think  just  a  couple  of  points  here,  and  I  know 
Al  has  already  stated  it. 
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First,  I  really  thank  Al  for  being  concerned  about  this  and  being 
interested,  and  the  work  he  has  done  on  it.  But  the  solution  is  in 
Mexico.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  to — ^Al's 
district  is  on  the  northern  Salton  Sea,  mine  is  on  the  south,  but 
we  are  all  £iffected  by  it.  But  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  to  clean  up  New 
River  by  preventing  the  pollution  in  the  first  place  than  to  try  to 
pull  it  out  of  this  massive  river  which  flows  about  10  million  gal- 
lons a  day  or  in  excess  of  10  million  a  day  once  it  is  in. 

Most  of  the  pollution  goes  in  in  the  Mexicali  industrial  area,  in 
greater  Mexicali  urban  area,  a  combination  of  industrial  waste  and 
sewage.  And  so  that  is  what  we  need  to  do.  And  the  big  holdup  has 
been  obviously  getting  a  division  of  financing  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  That  has  been  classic  problem  here. 

We  understand  it  has  now  been  resolved  by  IBWC,  our  commis- 
sioner, and  the  Mexican  commissioner,  and  there  will  be  a  roughly 
50/50  sharing  on  this  project. 

This  has  been  touted  as  the  most  polluted  river  in  North  America 
and  I  don't  think  that  is  strongly  contested  at  this  point.  The 
Salton  Sea  is  a  great  fishery,  a  great  resource  for  California. 

The  one  thing  that  surprised  me  about  the  sea  that  Al  and  I 
share,  the  Salton  Sea  has  been  the  last  couple  of  years  the  most 
prolific  fishery  in  America  in  terms  of  fish  caught  per  angler  days. 
I  know  that  sounds  unusual,  but  it  has  been  able  to  hang  on.  The 
last  few  years  it  has  gone  down  rapidly.  We  had  massive  kills  of 
sea  birds  and  fish  and  other  things  because  of  the  level  of  toxicity 
and  pollution  is  caught  up  with  the  sea  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  can  catch  a  lot  of  fish,  you  just  can't  eat  them. 

Mr.  Hunter.  And  now  you  can't  even  catch  them.  But  that  is 
true.  For  all  of  Southern  California,  many  people  probably  from 
your  district,  love  to  pack  up  the  kids  and  go  down  to  the  sea  and 
fish  for  corvina  and  have  a  good  time.  And  it  is  a  great  resource 
for  us. 

So  we  need  to  move  ahead  with  this.  If  we  don't  put  some  struc- 
ture in  place,  it  can  only  get  worse,  because  the  industrialization 
of  Mexicali  Valley  is  getting  stronger  and  stronger  every  week. 

Mr.  McCandless.  If  I  may  interrupt,  the  State  of  California  has 
seen  the  benefits  of  the  recreation  and  has  in  the  Riverside  area 
here  a  large  State  park  for  outdoor  camping  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities, for  wading  and  swimming  and  all  those  kind  of  aquatic  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could,  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Hunter 
and  Mr.  McCandless,  I  would  say  to  them,  timing  is  everything, 
and  today  the  committee  happens  to  be  run  by  Mr.  Torres  of  Los 
Angeles.  But  we  share  the  concern  on  the  problem,  and  I  hope  we 
can  give  some  priority  to  it. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  your  comments. 

Indeed,  the  subcommittee  will  take  your  request  and  delibera- 
tions under  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McCandless.  If  I  may  add  one  thing  very  quickly,  when  I 
was  in  Mexico  in  October,  we  were  talking  to  the  equivalent  to  the 
EPA,  they  have  for  the  last  two  years  a  surplus  national  budget. 
They  had  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  that  money  to  such 
projects  as  this. 
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According  to  the  commissioner,  during  the  time  we  were  there, 
they  have  what  is  necessary  currently  pledged  and  the  money  is 
available  on  the  Mexican  side  to  do  not  only  the  Tijuana  activity 
but  the  Mexicali  activity.  Our  border  commissioner  was  simply  tell- 
ing us,  we  are  behind  in  our  participation.  So  it  isn't  a  problem  of 
the  Mexican  government  not  having  the  resources  anymore. 

Mr.  Torres.  That  is  interesting  to  note.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen. 


Wednesday,  May  4,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
DAVID  M.  NEMTZOW,  THE  ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

Mr.  Torres.  I  want  to  welcome  you  before  the  subcommittee. 
Your  testimony  today  will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  its  entirety. 
However,  if  you  would  like  to  summarize  your  statement,  you  may 
do  so.  We  look  forward  to  your  comments. 

Mr.  Nemtzow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  David  Nemtzow,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy,  a  bipartisan,  nonprofit  public  interest  coalition  of 
business  and  government  and  environmental  leaders.  We  are 
chaired  by  Senators  Jeff  Bingaman  and  Jim  Jeffords.  We  have  a 
hundred  corporate  members.  We  are  all  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  im- 
proving energy  efficiency. 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  the  EPA's  climate  change  pro- 
grams, which  includes  the  Green  Lights  Program;  two,  our  HUD 
programs  in  which  the  department  spends  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  on  energy  bills  in  public  housing;  and  three,  we  have  a  new 
proposal  for  FEMA  to  help  spend  the  disaster  relief  money  in  a 
way  that  promotes  energy  efficiency  and  environmental  quality. 

I  know  you  and  the  other  subcommittee  Members  are  often  hear- 
ing requests  for  additional  funding.  When  it  comes  to  energy  effi- 
ciency, typically  we  can  do  good  public  policy  while  saving  money 
for  the  taxpayers. 

First  if  I  could  talk  briefly  about  the  EPA's  Green  Lights  Pro- 
gram. The  President  is  asking  for  a  $20  million  increase  this  year. 
That  is  up  to  about  $65  million  for  EPA's  climate  change  programs. 
This  is  a  very  prudent  request.  It  is  a  very  important  request.  We 
respectfully  ask  you  to  support  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  climate  change  programs  have  been  very  successful  in  help- 
ing EPA  with  its  core  mission  of  reducing  air  pollution  and  improv- 
ing environmental  quality,  in  the  form  of  pollution  prevention.  In 
this  case,  it  is  energy  conservation.  By  using  less  energy,  you  pol- 
lute less. 

Their  program  has  expanded  exponentially.  They  now  have  over 
1,000  participants  in  that  program.  They  replaced  3  million  ineffi- 
cient light  bulbs  with  efficient  ones.  This  resulted  in  a  savings  be- 
fore $160  million  in  avoided  power  plant  construction,  power  plants 
that  don't  have  to  be  built  because  of  the  energy  efficiency. 

You  are  a  leader  in  recycling.  As  you  know,  this  is  entirely  analo- 
gous to  recycling  efforts.  EPA  has  done  a  good  job.  They  do  it  in 
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a  way  different  from  other  programs.  It  is  not  command  and  con- 
trol. They  are  voluntarily  getting  companies  to  participate  in  these 
programs. 

Voluntary  programs  are  helpful.  They  create  a  better  climate. 
They  are  better  for  business.  One  of  the  companies  in  your  district, 
the  Southern  California  Gas  Company,  they  participate  in  Green 
Lights;  they  save  $700,000  a  year  in  their  energy  bills.  That  helps 
their  ratepayers,  your  constituents.  It  helps  the  stockholders.  At 
the  same  time  they  cut  carbon  dioxide  pollution  by  almost  5  million 
pounds  annually. 

The  problem  with  voluntary  programs,  they  cost  more  than  com- 
mand and  control  programs.  It  is  a  retail  approach,  one-on-one. 

Helping  these  companies  switch  their  lighting,  for  example,  that 
takes  more  staff  and  management  resources.  That  is  more  expen- 
sive for  this  committee.  That  is  difficult  at  this  time,  but  it  is  over- 
all cheaper  for  the  economy  and  it  is  going  for  business. 

If  I  can  show  one  example,  this  month,  in  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant computer  magazines,  Windows  magazine  and  PC  magazine, 
the  cover  stories  are  about  the  new  energy-efficient  computers  that 
EPA,  working  with  the  computer  industry,  a  little  further  north  in 
your  district  in  your  State,  in  developing  energy  efficient  comput- 
ers. When  computer  magazines  talk  about  them  in  a  positive  way, 
that  is  exciting.  These  guys  don't  care  about  environmental  quality. 
They  just  care  about  high-performance  computing. 

They  are  doing  public  policy  at  the  same  time,  helping  consumers 
with  efficient  machinery.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  lights,  computers 
and  other  areas.  And  I  hope  that  you  can  support  that  program. 

If  I  may  switch  gears,  and  that  is  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I  don't  have  good  news  for  you  there.  I 
can't  tell  you  they  are  running  a  good  energy  program.  They  are 
not  running  any  energy  program.  The  results  are  catastrophic.  The 
department  has  a  $25  billion  annual  budget  and  you  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  find  money  for  the  housing  programs  that  you  and  oth- 
ers support.  We  estimate  over  10  percent  of  that  budget  goes  for 
energy  bills.  And  of  that  10  percent,  that  is  somewhere  between  $2- 
and  $3  billion,  at  least  one-third  is  being  wasted,  totally  wasted, 
just  going  out  the  window. 

And  I  can't  give  you  more  precise  numbers  because  HUD  doesn't 
keep  precise  records  for  how  much  it  spends  on  energy  bills.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  This  is  the  best  we  can  esti- 
mate. 

The  one-third  wastage  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  The  pub- 
lic housing  projects  in  America,  city  after  city,  can  see  the  exam- 
ples. They  use  more  energy  than  their  private  sector  counterparts. 
The  reason  is  simple.  The  housing  authority  sends  the  bills  to  HUD 
and  HUD  saves  them.  There  is  no  incentive  for  anybody  to  con- 
serve. It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  wearing  sweaters.  Some  apartments 
are  at  90  degrees  because  the  system  is  too  high.  It  is  a  disaster 
for  the  people  who  live  there  and  a  disaster  for  the  committee. 

If  you  think  of  that,  if  they  cut  their  bills  by  one-third,  there 
would  be  $800  million  that  the  subcommittee  would  have  to  spend 
on  more  admirable  goals.  I  think  you  could  probably  find  some  good 
uses  for  that  $800  million  if  we  could  bring  that  out  of  HUD. 
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It  is  tough.  There  has  been  legislation  that  has  been  passed  by 
the  authorizing  committees  enjoining  HUD  to  be  more  careful.  It 
hasn't  happened.  I  would  ask  you  and  this  subcommittee  to  really 
hold  the  department  accountable  for  their  energy  bills.  It  starts  at 
the  highest  levels  with  the  Secretary.  When  you  look  at  their  budg- 
et request  and  you  make  your  appropriations,  to  really  hold  them 
accountable  and  ask  what  they  are  doing.  How  come  they  don't 
know  how  much  they  are  spending  on  energy,  how  come  they  are 
not  getting  private  sector  money? 

Many  buildings  get  the  private  sector  to  come  in  and  make  the 
investments  and  repay  themselves  out  of  the  lower  utility  bills.  It 
is  not  happening  in  HUD.  It  is  just  now  happening  at  the  Chicago 
housing  authority.  It  is  very  exciting.  It  is  happening  right  now, 
this  year,  $47  million  in  private  money,  not  a  penny  of  taxpayers' 
money.  These  outside  groups  will  come  in  and  make  the  improve- 
ments, they  will  pay  themselves  back  out  of  the  savings.  Once  they 
are  paid  back,  the  City  of  Chicago  and  HUD  get  to  keep  the  money. 

So  that  is  how  things  should  be  happening.  They  are  not  happen- 
ing. This  committee  can  really  send  that  direction  to  the  depart- 
ment. I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  what  is  unfortunately  a  very 
painful  issue,  and  again,  painful  for  many  people  in  your  part  of 
the  world,  and  that  is  the  spate  of  natural  disasters  we  have  had, 
the  Mississippi  floods  last  year,  the  earthquake.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  you  know,  is  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  help  re- 
build these  communities.  The  problem  is  the  rebuilding  is  not  being 
done  in  a  way  that  takes  any  account  of  environmental  quality  or 
energy  efficiency.  Very  often,  we  are  putting  up  new  housing  that 
is  just  as  inefficient  as  the  old  housing.  That  means  higher  bills  for 
years  to  come. 

We  have  a  proposal,  we  would  ask  you  to  put  FEMA  in  charge 
of  the  interagency  task  force,  with  HUD,  with  SBA,  DOE,  EPA,  an 
interagency  SWAT  team  to  go  help  communities  when  the  next  dis- 
aster strikes,  help  them  rebuild  in  a  way  that  is  energy  efficient, 
that  will  help  keep  down  energy  bills  in  the  future  and  help  afford- 
able housing.  It  is  a  way  to  save  money  by  having  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations do  double  duty,  helping  disasters  and  helping  the  ad- 
mirable public  policy  goals. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  today  regarding  three  energy-related  areas  under  your  jurisdiction:  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  global  climate  change  programs;  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department's  energy  consumption  for  public  housing;  and  new,  proposed 
"Sustainable  Re-Development"  disaster  relief  activities  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  In  all  three  of  these  areas  this  Subcommittee  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  not  only 
enhance  our  national  economic  competitiveness  and  environmental  quality  by  promoting  cost- 
effective  energy  efficiency  programs,  but  to  save  enormous  amounts  of  money  for  the  federal 
treasury  by  cutting  taxpayer-supported  energy  bills. 

My  name  is  David  Nemtzow.  I  am  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy, 
a  bi-partisan,  non-profit  coalition  of  business,  government,  environmental,  and  consumer  leaders 
dedicated  to  improving  the  efficiency  with  which  our  economy  uses  energy.  The  Alliance  was 
founded  in  1977  by  Senators  Charles  Percy  and  Hubert  Humphrey;  it  is  currently  chaired  by 
Senators  Jeff  Bingaman  and  James  Jeffords.  We  currently  have  more  than  one  hundred  corporate 
members,  a  list  of  which  is  attached. 

Environmental  Quality  is  Improved  through  Voluntary  Public-Private  Efforts  at  EPA 

The  President  has  requested  an  increase  of  $20.7  million  to  support  the  Green  Programs,  one  of 
the  key  measures  of  the  Administration's  Climate  Change  Action  Plan  (CCAP).  The  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy  strongly  supports  this  budget  request  and  respectfully  urges  this 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  to  fully  fund  it.  The  AUiance  favors  these  highly  cost- 
effective  pollution  prevention  programs  because  they  have  been  very  successful  in  reducing 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  enhancing  ambient  environmental  quality  by  promoting  energy 
efficient  technologies.  Additionally,  these  programs  have  an  important  role  in  helping  expand 
the  market  for  energy  efficiency  and  environmental  technologies. 

EPA's  Green  Programs  are  a  central  component  of  the  activities  of  the  Agency's  Global  Climate 
Change  division.  These  activities  —  which  are  coordinated  with  broader  EPA  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  climate  change  actions  —  are  central  to  meeting  the  President's 
commitment  to  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000.  The  Climate 
Change  programs  are  essential  to  the  EPA's  core  mission  to  improve  air  quality,  enhance  water 
quality,  and  protect  human  health  and  the  environment.  Through  investments  in  energy 
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efficiency  —  a  leading  form  of  pollution  prevention  ~  EPA  can  decrease  the  amount  of  emissions 
causing  acid  rain  and  smog  that  pollute  our  air  and  water  systems. 

EPA's  Green  Programs  provide  taxpayers  a  large  return  on  their  investment.  As  of  March  31, 
1994,  the  Green  Lights  Program  had: 

•  Attracted  1,356  participants; 

•  Committed  4.2  billion  square  feet  of  buildings  to  the  program;  and 

•  Prompted  the  installation  of  over  three  million  energy  efficient  lamps. 

This  has  resulted  in  very  considerable  benefits  for  the  environment  and  the  economy;  the  EPA 
has  calculated  that  Green  Lights  has: 

•  Avoided  an  investment  of  $  1 6 1 .5  million  in  new  utility  power  plants; 

•  Cut  the  average  lighting  bill  by  46  percent;  and 

•  Saved  its  partners  $43.4  million  in  electric  bills  per  year. 

EPA's  Green  Programs  are  successful  because  they  provide  individual  attention  to  help  their 
Partners  achieve  their  goals  and  commitments.  Such  an  approach  does,  however,  require  more 
staff  and  management  resources  than  do  command-and-control  approaches.  But  the  modest  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  is  well  worth  it  as  these  programs  improve  environmental  quality  and  build 
positive  relationships  between  the  federal  government  and  industry.  They  are  very  well  received 
by  the  business  community;  recently  Mobil  Corporation's  Robert  O.  Swanson,  senior  vice 
president,  said  "The  EPA's  Green  Lights  program  is  an  outstanding  voluntary  initiative  to  save 
energy  and  protect  the  environment  based  on  sound  business  principles...  It  also  proves  that 
cooperation  and  consultation  work  better  than  adversarial  and  regulatory  approaches." 

More  and  more  companies  are  seeking  EPA's  "Green"  stamp  of  approval.  Since  the  inception  of 
EPA's  Green  Lights  Program  in  1991,  the  number  of  projects  undertaken  by  U.S.  businesses  have 
grown  from  258  in  March  1992  to  6,059  in  March  1994.  This  increase  is  remarkable.  It  shows 
that  U.S.  businesses  prefer  to  work  with  EPA's  Global  Change  Division  because  it  is  well- 
managed,  service-oriented,  focused,  and  gets  results.  Together  this  unique  partnership  is  helping 
the  environment  and  our  economy  by  manufacturing  equipment,  installing  hardware,  saving 
energy,  and  reducing  emissions. 

These  programs  have  also  made  great  strides  in  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  Completed 
upgrades  have  prevented  approximately  385,000  tons  of  C02,  1,300  tons  of  NOx,  and  24.5  tons 
of  SO2.  These  reductions  are  helping  states  reach  their  Implementation  Plans  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments.  Just  look  at  White  Castle  Systems  in  Columbus,  Ohio  which  is  preventing 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  CO2,  125,000  lbs.  of  SO2,  and  42,000  of  NOx  and  saving  $865,000  annually 
on  their  energy  bills  or  Southern  California  Gas  in  Los  Angeles  who  is  preventing  4,600,000  lbs. 
of  C02,  1 1,000  lbs.  of  S02,  and  15,000  lbs.  of  NOx  and  saving  $700,000  annually  on  their 
upgrades.  There  are  hundreds  of  companies  just  like  them  who,  by  participating  in  Green  Lights, 
are  helping  prevent  pollution. 
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The  EPA  has  broadened  its  climate  change  programs  to  promote  not  just  the  use  but  the  manu- 
facture and  construction  of  energy  efficient  products  through  its  Energy  Star  programs.  The 
Energy  Star  programs  -  which  focus  on  computers,  office  equipment,  buildings,  and  other 
energy-consuming  sectors  ~  also  deserve  this  Subcommittee's  support  as  they  rely  on  voluntary 
"market  pull"  approaches  that  will  reduce  pollution  for  years  to  come. 

The  Alliance  has  long  supported  creating  public-private  partnerships  in  order  to  expand  the  use 
of  energy-efficient  and  environmental  technologies.  This  type  of  partnership  is  our  best  model 
for  future  environmental,  energy  and  natural  resource  management  efforts.  By  saving  energy  we 
help  protect  the  environment.  By  manufacturing  and  installing  energy-efficient  products  we 
create  jobs.  By  choosing  energy  efficiency,  U.S.  companies  save  money.  These  savings  allow 
American  companies  become  more  competitive  in  the  global  marketplace.  The  success  of  these 
programs  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  strong  economy  in  concert  with  a  cleaner  environment.  The 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy  respectfully  asks  you  to  strongly  support  the  success  of  EPA's  pollution 
prevention  programs. 

Taxpayers'  Money  Goes  Out  the  Window  at  HUD- Assisted  Housing 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  in  the  clearest  terms  that  the  amount  of  money  needlessly 
expended  every  year  on  unnecessary  utility  bills  at  public  housing  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  remains  nothing  short  of  scandalous.  The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy 
and  others  have  estimated  that  more  than  10  percent  of  HUD's  $25  billion  dollar  annual 
budget  pays  for  energy  bills  in  public  housing  and  assisted  housing  developments. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  be  more  precise  in  estimating  the  amount  of  energy  and  taxpayer  dollars 
wasted  because  no  one  at  the  Department  knows  exactly  how  much  energy  their  buildings 
consume  and  what's  worse  no  one  seems  to  be  held  accountable  at  HUD  for  reducing  these 
urmecessary  utility  expenditures. 

We  do,  however,  know  three  things  with  certainty: 

One,  we  know  that  these  buildings  consume  considerable  more  than  their  privately  owned 
counterparts.  Energy  auditors  who  have  closely  examined  HUD-supported  public  housing  have 
found  that  they  often  use  as  much  as  fifty  percent  niore  energy  than  similar  non-public  housmg. 
Very  often  tenants  cannot  control  the  heat  with  a  thermostat  or  a  valve,  and  therefore  have  no 
choice  but  to  just  open  up  the  window  in  the  winter. 

Two,  we  also  know  that  energy  efficiency  remains  a  very  low  priority  at  HUD.  There  is  very 
little  money  being  directed  into  making  even  short-term  investments;  there  is  a  very  small 
Energy  Division  staff  at  HUD  located  in  the  Office  of  Community  Planning  which  lacks  the 
requisite  authority  and  funding  to  effectively  direct  an  agency  wide  energy  managen^cnt 
program.  With  over  10  percent  of  their  budget  going  into  a  bottomless  pit  of  inefficiency,  this  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  leverage  extremely  small  mvestments  into  large  savings. 

Three,  we  know  how  to  do  things  right  and  there  is  some  good  news  on  the  horizon.  HUD 

has  made  significant  progress  in  revising  its  mles  to  encourage  the  use  of  outside  energy  expens 
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to  attract  private  capital  for  some  of  its  energy  retrofits.  The  Chicago  Housing  Authority  is 
poised  to  carry  out  the  largest  of  these  jjerformance  contracts  ever  granted  by  a  federal  agency  ~ 
one  that  will  use  the  private  sector  expertise  of  Citizens  Conservation  Corporation  to  bring  in 
over  $47  million  in  private  sector  funds  to  improve  heating  and  lighting  systems  and  otherwise 
upgrade  the  energy  efficiency  of  their  buildings.  After  the  twelve-year  repayment  period,  HUD 
will  save  more  than  $4  million  annually  from  these  retrofits  just  at  this  one  project  in  Chicago. 
And  tenants  will  enjoy  greater  comfort,  health  ahd  begin  to  learn  that  energy  efficiency  makes 
good  sense. 

Also,  Fannie  Mae  is  launching  an  aggressive  new  energy  efficiency  initiate  to  finance 
improvements  through  utility  sponsored  multifamily  housing  projects.  One  such  project  is  under 
consideration  by  HUD,  Fannie  Mae  and  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric.  Coupled  with  its  new  single- 
family  energy  retrofit  loan  program,  Fannie  Mae  can  bring  much  needed  private  sector  capital 
for  increasing  housing  affordability. 

American  manufacturers  such  as  Honeywell,  Carrier,  Owens-Coming,  and  many  others  continue 
to  produce  new,  cost-effective  energy  efficiency  technologies.  Savings  of  20  to  50  percent  are 
commonplace  with  modest  investments  in  off-the-shelf  technologies  such  as  efficient  compact 
fluorescent  lighting  highlighted  by  President  Clinton  in  his  Earth  Day  speech  this  year,  "Golden 
Carrot"  energy  efficient  refrigerators,  and  new  pulse  heating  furnaces  and  heat  pump  cooling 
equipment. 

By  investing  small  amounts  of  money  —  a  few  million  dollars  at  the  very  most  —  HUD  can 
design,  implement  and  monitor  reforms  that  will  end  this  enormous  waste  each  year  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  our  natural  resources. 

The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  recommends  that  Congress: 

1.  Sets  a  Utility  Savings  Reduction  Goal  of  30  Percent  by  the  Year  2005  for  HUD-assisted 
properties  —  the  same  as  required  by  executive  order  for  federal  buildings  ~  and  report  their 
annual  progress  to  Congress. 

2.  Maximizes  the  use  of  private  sector  capital  and  expertise  for  energy  improvements  to  attain 
this  goal  through  increased  use  of  performance  contracting  and  innovative  programs  such  as 
those  proposed  by  Fannie  Mae.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  quickly  remove  all  existing 
barriers  to  attract  private  capital  and  to  support  new  energy  efficiency  initiatives. 

3.  Require  that  HUD's  Inspector  General,  through  its  annual  performance  audit  review,  conduct 
an  energy  management  performance  audit  of  its  internal  energy  operations  and  its  utility-assisted 
properties  and  report  the  findings  to  Congress. 

4.  This  Subcommittee  should  immediately  require  that  HUD  determine  the  amount  of  annual 
appropriations  that  are  being  spent  by  the  Department  for  energy  bills  at  public  housing. 
Furthermore,  they  should  disaggregate  this  spending  at  each  major  HUD-assisted  project  and 
document  efforts  that  are  being  taken,  or  may  be  taken,  to  reduce  it. 
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Federal  Disaster  Relief  Spending  Can  Promote  Sustainable  Re-Development 

The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  and  the  Working  Group  on  Sustainable  Redevelopment  have 
drafted  a  report  pointing  out  glaring  shortcomings  in  the  way  federal  dollars  are  used  to  rebuild 
communities  and  homes  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  floods,  hurricanes,  and  other  devastating 
natural  disasters.  The  overriding  need  to  provide  immediate  shelter  and  the  scarce  federal  dollars 
for  loans  and  planning  grants  means  that  most  buildings  and  homes  are  rebuilt  inefficiently  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  they  were  before  they  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  key  recommendation  of  this  analysis  by  the  Alliance  will  be  the  creation  of 
an  interagency  federal  task  force  to  focus  the  vast  federal  agency  resources  available  for  energy 
efficiency  and  environmental  improvements.  reMA,  as  the  lead  agency  for  hazard  mitigation 
after  a  disaster,  will  obviously  have  a  key  role  in  the  effective  implementation  of  Sustainable  Re- 
Development  policies  following  natural  disasters.  HUD's  community  planning  programs  also 
can  impact  positively  the  way  cities  rebuild,  as  can  other  federal  agencies,  including  the  EPA, 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
others. 

The  actual  implementation  of  our  policy  recommendations  will  take  no  increased  funding  on  the 
part  of  HUD  and  FEMA  and  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  reinventing  the  way  agencies  prov- 
ide assistance  to  disaster  victims.  It  will  require  that  agency  heads  place  this  Sustainable  Re- 
Development  on  their  "radar  screens"  by  ensuring  it  is  a  part  of  their  strategic  plans.  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  the  Committee  a  copy  of  our  final  recommendations.  The  Alliance 
recommends  that  FEMA  provide  a  report  to  your  Subcommittee  on  their  current  sustainable 
development  activities  and  make  recommendations  on  how  this  can  be  enhanced  to  ensure  our 
communities  are  rebuilit  in  a  sustainable  and  affordable  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Subcommittee  has  a  superb  opportunity  to  cut  federal  spending,  improve 
environmental  quality  and  enhance  U.S.  economic  competitiveness  by  promoting  the  efficient 
use  of  energy.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  on  these  important 
EPA,  HUD  and  FEMA  activities  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might 
have. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  excellent  presen- 
tation. It  was  very  illuminating.  Obviously  it  is  thought  provoking 
that  we  could  save  millions  of  dollars,  billions  in  the  long  run,  if 
we  just  simply  looked  at  these  very  inefficient  systems  and  ways 
of  providing  energy  for  public  services. 

I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  in  that  vein.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  be  very  interested  in  reading  your  report.  And  I 
thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Nemtzow.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Torres.  The  subcommittee  is  now  adjourned  until  9:00  to- 
morrow morning. 

Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESSES 

DR.  DAVID  A.  SINGER,  PROFESSOR  AND  CHAIR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  MATHEMATICS,  CASE  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO 

MADGE  GOLDMAN,  PRESIDENT,  THE  GABRIELLA  AND  PAUL  ROSEN- 
BAUM  FOUNDATION 

DR,  FELK  BROWDER,  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
RUTGERS,  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  COUNCIL 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK, NEW  JERSEY 

DR.  MARK  SAUL,  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  BRONXVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  first  wit- 
nesses this  morning,  we  have  a  panel,  Dr.  David  Singer,  Professor 
and  Chair,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University,  Ms.  Madge  Groldman,  President  of  The  Gabriella  and 
Paul  Rosenbaum  Foundation,  Dr.  Felix  Browder,  University  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Council  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Dr. 
Mark  Saul,  high  school  teacher,  Bronxville,  New  York. 

Good  morning,  doctor.  We  are  pleased  to  have  all  of  you  here  this 
morning  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Dr.  Singer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  David  Singer,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
with  me  are  Professor  Felix  Browder,  University  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  Rutgers,  Council  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Madge  Goldman,  President  of  the  Gabriella  and  Paul  Rosenbaum 
Foundation,  and  Dr.  Mark  Saul,  high  school  teacher  and  editor  of 
Quantum,  the  high  school  mathematics  magazine. 

I  have  prepared  a  written  statement  which  I  have  and  with  your 
permission,  I  will  summarize. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  we  will  place  the  entire  state- 
ment in  the  record  at  this  point,  Dr.  Singer. 

Dr.  Singer.  Thank  you.  We  are  asking  for  your  support  for  the 
establishment  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram which  over  the  next  three  years  would  create  150  new  inte- 
grated educational  and  research  postdoctoral  fellowships  in  mathe- 
matics to  bring  young  mathematicians  into  contact  with  teachers 
and  students  and  parents. 

The  idea  of  this  is  to  forge  a  solid  link,  a  connection  between  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  our  Nation's  schools.  I  would  like  to 
illustrate  how  this  would  work  with  my  own  community. 
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In  Cleveland,  we  have  72,000  students  of  whom  50,000  of  them 
live  in  families  below  the  poverty  line.  In  our  high  school,  we  have 
a  38  percent  drop  out  rate,  which  is  a  very  disturbing  statistic. 

Four  years  ago  the  State  of  Ohio  adopted  a  model  curriculum  in 
mathematics  based  on  the  Council  of  the  National  Standards  for 
Teachers  in  mathematics  and  along  with  that  adopted  a  proficiency 
testing  for  ninth  graders  as  part  of  the  graduation  requirement. 

At  the  present  time,  20  percent  of  our  high  school  students 
passed  this  exam  as  ninth  graders  and  by  the  end  of  11th  grade, 
only  70  percent  have  passed  this  exam.  WTiat  do  we  do  about  this? 
In  Cleveland,  we  have  something  called  the  Cleveland  Collabo- 
rative for  Mathematics  Education,  which  is  composed  of  faculty  at 
area  colleges  and  universities,  teachers,  school  administrators,  par- 
ents, and  business  leaders,  all  working  together  to  try  to  help  math 
education  in  the  Cleveland  schools. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  take  a  group  of  five  energetic  young 
mathematicians  and  put  them  under  our  supervision  to  work  with 
the  teachers  in  our  school  system.  These  postdoctoral  fellows  would 
use  their  expertise  to,  for  example,  prepare  instructional  materials 
for  students  who  are  struggling,  resuscitate  dormant  math  clubs  in 
our  school  system,  run  enrichment  programs  for  children  and  their 
parents,  and  help  work  with  the  teachers  to  get  up  to  speed  in  the 
new  curriculum  and  in  new  technology  and  other  materials. 

We  envision  this  as  an  example  of  many  such  programs.  We  pro- 
pose to  have  10  such  programs  in  the  first  year,  each  hosted  by  a 
university  in  collaboration  with  some  school  system.  There  are  10 
collaboratives  like  the  one  in  Cleveland  and  other  working  arrange- 
ments with  universities  such  as  MIT  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  this  program,  the  collaborative, 
and  Bill  Bauer,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  math  instruction, 
Whitman  Public  Schools  is  also  enthusiastic  about  it  and  feels  it 
would  fit  in  well  with  our  proposed  urban  systemic  initiative. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  each  add  a  brief  word  or  two. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly.  Mr.  Saul. 

Dr.  Saul.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  speak  for  teachers  in  the  classroom 
across  the  Nation.  We  have  a  great  need  for  this  kind  of  program. 
The  exigencies  of  classroom  life  leave  us  really  no  time  and  little 
impetus  to  think  mathematically  and  keep  our  creativity  going. 

As  a  professional  and  a  mathematical  teacher,  it  is  very  hard  for 
us  to  maintain  the  kinds  of  thinking  skills  that  we  are  trying  to 
develop  with  the  students  in  front  of  us.  My  very  strong  feeling  is 
we  need  contact  with  young  mathematicians  we  are  training  to  be 
creative  in  the  field  and  that  will  help  to  transfer  more  vivid  math- 
ematics to  students,  and  I  am  also  thinking  that  the  program  will 
provide  an  important  resource  to  some  of  the  very  school  districts 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  any  comparable  opportunity. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Goldman. 

Ms.  GrOLDMAN.  Well,  I  am  the  President  of  the  Foundation  which 
has  given  a  number  of  grants  for  mathematics.  Speaking  as  such 
a  person,  I  found  that  there  is  very  great  interest  in  other  founda- 
tions, in  private  individuals,  enrichment  of  private  individuals  ev- 
erywhere, and  there  are  people  who  would  be  very  interested  in 
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supporting  such  a  program  and  partnership  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Browder. 

Dr.  Browder.  To  summarize,  there  are  a  lot  of  rationales  for  the 
suggestion  and  proposals. 

Let  me  remark  two  things.  First  of  all,  that  the  system  of  re- 
search and  education  in  the  United  States  from  K  through  12  up 
through  graduate  work  is  a  single  system  and  the  proposal  reflects 
upon  that,  and  it  is  a  system  which  in  addition  to  whatever  other 
accomplishments  it  wants  to  foster,  has  the  task  of  replenishing 
the  intellectual  capital  in  the  country.  Not  all  of  it. 

Now,  that  task  and  that  problem  has  now  become  somewhat  crit- 
ical in  two  areas.  One  of  them  is  K  through  12  education  where  we 
are  trying  to  reform  the  schools  without  intellectual  resources  with- 
in many  school  systems  to  do  this. 

The  other  is  the  fact  that  because  of  the  turmoil  in  the  academic 
world,  budgets  at  universities  and  budgets  of  various  kinds  at  lab- 
oratories and  so  on,  the  people  who  are  being  produced,  the  people, 
young,  innovative  mathematicians  and  physicists,  and  so  on,  are 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  stay  in  that  system,  not  just  to  move 
from  one  job  to  another,  but  to  actually  stay  in  that  system,  and 
this  proposal  tries  to  find  a  way  of  solving  both  problems  simulta- 
neously, to  create  resources  in  the  renovation  of  education  at  the 
K  through  12  level,  and  to  find  a  way  of  keeping  these  people  as 
a  viable  part  of  the  research  and  education  effort.  And  I  endorse 
it  strongly. 

As  you  probably  know,  in  the  last  decade,  numerous  statisticians 
in  our  society  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  down  through 
individual  universities,  as  well  as  the  whole  national  effort,  are 
very,  very  conscious  of  the  importance  of  K  through  12  education 
and  of  undergraduate  education  as  part  of  this  task  of  replenishing 
our  capital. 

And  this  is  a  particularly  auspicious  moment  to  try  to  bring  peo- 
ple who  need  to  be  brought  in,  as  resources  to  this  total  educational 
effort. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  thank  each  of  you  for  your  testimony. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
I  am  David  Singer,  Professor  and  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
With  me  are:  Madge  Goldman,  President  of  the  Gabriella  and  Paul 
Rosenbavim  Foundation;  Felix  Browder,  University  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Council  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  Mark  Saul, 
high  school  teacher  and  editor  of  Quantum,  the  high  school 
mathematics  magazine. 

We  appear  before  you  to  ask  for  your  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  National  Science  Foundation  of  a  new  program  which 
will,  over  a  period  of  three  years,  create  150  new  iittegrated 
education  and  research  postdoctoral  fellowships  in  mathematics,  in 
order  to  bring  young  research  mathematicians  into  direct  contact 
with  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics  teachers,  students  and 
parents.  This  program,  if  put  into  place,  will  provide  a  powerful 
new  tool  and  resource  for  the  education  of  our  children  and  the 
future  health  of  our  country. 

The  professional  societies,  the  education  community,  and  the 
NSF  itself,  all  are  straining  to  achieve  the  aims  articulated  in 
the  Goals  2000  Act,  particularly  the  goal  of  becoming  Number  One  in 
the  world  in  mathematics  education.  How  difficult  a  task  we  face 
nationwide  can  be  seen  very  clearly  by  looking  at  my  home  base, 
Cleveland.  \ 

The  Cleveland  City  School  District  has  72,000  sttidents,  70%  of 
them  coming  from  households  whose  incomes  are  below  the  poverty 
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level,  in  128  school  buildings.  The  truancy  rate  is  about  25%  at 
the  secondary  school  level,  a  figure  I  find  truly  frightening,  as 
well  as  a  38%  dropout  rate.  As  the  district  is  decentralized, 
decisions  about  staffing,  budget,  and  curriculum  and  instruction 
are  made  at  each  site.  We  have  had  six  superintendents  in  the  last 
twelve  years  and  major  budget  deficits. 

Nevertheless,  hope  is  running  pretty  high  this  year.  Our 
current  superintendent,  Dr.  Sammie  Campbell  Parrish,  has  recently 
led  a  community  effort  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  education  reform 
plan  known  as  VISION  21.  The  Cleveland  School  Board  and  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Education  have  endorsed  the  plan,  which  places  a  high 
priority  on  the  reform  of  mathematics  education. 

The  days  when  mathematical  knowledge  could  be  the  exclusive 
domain  of  an  educated  elite  are  past.  To  compete  in  the  world 
economy,  our  nation's  work  force  needs  higher  order  learning 
skills,  critical  thinking  abilities,  problem  solving  skills,  and  a 
high  degree  of  technical  literacy. 

Our  school  systems  have  responded  by  developing  new  models  of 
mathematics  education.  Spearheaded  by  the  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
(NCTM) ,  new  curricula  have  increased  the  emphasis  on  topics  in 
geometry,  data  analysis  and  probability,  and  on  the  development  of 
students'  problem  solving  strategies,  pattern  recognition  abili- 
ties, and  powers  of  estimation  and  mental  computation. 

The  implementation  of  these  new  curricula  has  required 
teachers  to  use  a  wider  variety  of  instructional  techniques.   Such 
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strategies  as  cooperative  learning  and  guided  independent  research 
have  acquired  new  importance. 

To  accompany  these  changes  in  curriculum  and  methodology,  new 
forms  of  assessing  how  students  are  performing  are  rapidly  being 
developed.  In  some  areas,  portfolios  of  student  work  are  supple- 
menting written  examinations.  Tests  have  been  reworked  to  include 
the  interpretation  of  text,  and  multiple-step  and  open-ended 
problem  solving,  in  addition  to  computational  skills. 

An  example  of  this  new  focus  on  assessment  can  be  seen  in  my 
own  state.  Four  years  ago,  the  State  of  Ohio  mandated  that  some 
competency  in  mathematics  —  essentially  the  mathematical  knowledge 
which  should  be  absorbed  by  grade  nine  —  must  be  demonstrated  by 
each  student,  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  graduation  from  high  school. 

Students  began  taking  this  test  four  years  ago.  The  results 
have  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and  dismay.  In  Cleveland,  only  about 
20%  of  our  current  ninth-graders  passed  the  mathematics  exam. 
Students  who  fail  the  exam  may  repeat  it  each  semester,  but  even  by 
eleventh  grade  only  70%  of  the  students  are  passing.  As  the  first 
class  to  take  this  exam  approaches  graduation,  the  prospect  that  a 
significant  number  of  them,  predominantly  (though  not  exclusively) 
economically  disadvantaged,  will  leave  the  school  system  without  a 
high  school  diploma  is  a  distressing  one. 

Education  reform  in  mathematics  is  a  major  challenge  facing 
our  society  today.  It  is  evident  that  no  strategy  can  hope  to 
succeed  which  does  not  incorporate  all  segments  of  the  community. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  NO  SINGLE  STRATEGY  WILL  WORK.  Current 
teachers  have  to  be  given  access  to  new  ideas  and  instructional 
strategies  through  professional  development.  Colleges  and 
universities  must  produce  the  next  generation  of  committed  and 
well-educated  teachers.  School  administrators  have  to  be  given  the 
resources  to  modernize  their  programs.  Parents  have  to  become 
partners  with  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  educational 
process.  Ways  have  to  be  found  to  get  the  children  back  into  the 
classrooms.  Our  community  leaders  must  see  to  it  that  adequate 
resources  are  provided  to  our  school  systems:  This  includes 
providing  places  where  children  can  do  their  homework,  as  well  as 
money  for  textbooks  and  calculators  for  students  whose  families 
cannot  afford  to  provide  them. 

One  powerful  resource  has  not  yet  been  properly  engaged:  the 
American  community  of  research  mathematicians,  acknowledged  as  the 
finest  in  the  world.  In  seeking  improvements  in  pre-college 
education,  we  should  draw  on  their  expertise  throughout  the 
educational  process,  as  has  been  done  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan  for  decades.  The  newest  generation  of  young  mathemati- 
cians, with  their  knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  about  their  subject, 
is  a  key  component  of  this  community.  A  program  such  as  the  one  we 
are  proposing,  which  places  them  in  contact  with  our  nation's 
schools,  while  allowing  them  to  develop  as  mathematicians,  is  an 
effective  way  to  tap  this  resource. 

Of  course,  the  placement  of  post-doctoral  mathematics  fellows 
in  the  schools  must  be  implemented  carefully.  Preparation,  such  as 
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we  have  in  place  in  Cleveland,  is  necessatY,  both  for  the  mathema- 
tician and  the  school  system  involved.  Local  educational  institu- 
tions and  groups  formed  in  support  of  local  education  play  key 
roles  in  this  process. 

He  propose  a  pilot  progreun  of  postdoctoral  fellowships.  In 
the  first  year,  ten  universities  or  consortia  of  universities  which 
have  or  are  already  developing  interactions  with  local  school , 
systems  would  each  host  five  postdoctoral  mathematicians.  Several 
major  universities,  including  Case  Western  Reserve,  MIT  and  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  have  expressed  an  interest  in  and  commit- 
ment to  this  innovative  form  of  outreach.  Each  year  ten  more 
programs  would  be  launched,  so  that  there  would  be  150  postdoctoral 
fellows  in  the  third  year.  The  postdoctoral  fellows  would  divide 
their  time  between  developing  a  research  program  at  the  host 
institution  and  in  participating  in  education  projects  chosen  or 
designed  in  collaboration  between  the  institution  and  the  local 
school  system.  Each  Fellow  would  have  a  three  year  appointment,  as 
is  traditional  with  NSF  fellowships. 

We  would  encourage  each  of  the  program's  partnerships  to  be 
flexible  and  take  into  account  the  unique  strength  of  both  the 
university  and  community  of  which  it  is  a  member  as  it  develops  its 
own  structure. 

In  Cleveland,  a  collaborative  structure  of  which  I  am  a  member 
is  already  in  place,  known  as  the  Cleveland  Collaborative  for 
Mathematics  Education  (C2HE) .  It  was  established  in  1985  along 
with  ten  other  urban  mathematics  collaboratives  as  part  of  a  Ford 
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Foundation  Initiative  to  strengthen  mathematics  education  in  some 
city  schools.  We  are  a  group  of  faculty  from  colleges  and 
universities,  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  representatives 
of  area  businesses  united  in  the  goal  of  supporting  mathematics 
education  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  Collaboratives  such  as 
C2ME  are  well  positioned  to  run  training  sessions  for  postdoctoral 
fellows,  assign  them  teachers  in  the  schools  who  would  act  as 
mentors,  and  oversee  their  activities. 

On  the  level  of  curriculum,  postdoctoral  fellows  in  mathemat- 
ics represent  a  rich  source  of  mathematical  expertise.  Many  newly 
important  subject  areas,  such  as  discrete  structures,  probability, 
statistics,  algorithms,  and  dynamical  systems  were  not  included  in 
the  training  of  the  current  teaching  force.  Recently  graduated 
mathematicians  can  help  teachers  deepen  their  own  understanding  of 
these  areas,  and  develop  instructional  materials  for  classroom  use. 
Materials  developed  in  programs  such  as  the  NSF  regional  geometry 
institutes  can  be  disseminated  to  the  teachers.  In  addition,  the 
creation  of  extracurricular  mathematical  activities  and  contests, 
long  a  tradition  in  the  schools,  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
inclusion  of  young  research  mathematicians.  The  impact  of  these 
efforts  would  last  many  years  past  the  actual  presence  of  the 
postdoctoral  students  in  the  school. 

One  program  which  already  uses  this  model  is  the  Gelfand 
Outreach  Program  in  Mathematics,  run  by  the  renowned  mathematician 
I.M.  Gelfand  and  his  colleagues  at  Rutgers  University  in  New 
Jersey.    This  program  reaches  out  to  school  systems  with  a 
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curriculum  supplementing  the  usual  texts,  and  implemented  through 
the  mails.  Although  designed  for  the  general  student,  the  Outreach 
Program  has  been  particularly  successful  in  serving  young  women  and 
inner  city  minority  populations.  For  example,  InterAmerican 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  asked  to  have  the  program  at  its  high 
school.  InterAmerican  has  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sponsor  the 
program  throughout  Puerto  Rico's  school  systems.  They  have  already 
lined  up  private  sector  support,  led  by  the  Rosenbaum  Foundation, 
to  have  the  texts  and  course  material  translated  into  Spanish. 

An  expansion  of  this  program  onto  the  Internet  will  facilitate 
communication,  increase  the  technological  experience  of  students 
and  teachers,  and  benefit  still  more  students.  This  expansion 
cannot  take  place  without  the  participation  of  mentors  and 
instructors  with  a  high  degree  of  expertise  in  mathematics.  The 
inclusion  of  postdoctoral  fellows  in  the  program  will  insure  its 
success . 

On  the  level  of  instructional  technique,  young  research 
mathematicians  have  been  trained  to  create  mathematics  on  their 
own.  They  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  contribute  towards  the 
development  of  programs  involving  independent  research  or  study  on 
the  high  school  level,  and  to  help  create  classroom  situations 
conducive  to  cooperative  group  exploration  of  a  mathematical  model. 
Extracurricular  clubs  in  mathematics  are  a  natural  area  for 
postdoctoral  students  to  lend  their  expertise. 

Another  example  of  a  program  which  might  benefit  from  the  work 
of  postdoctoral  students  in  mathematics  is  the  American  Regions 
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Mathematics  League.  This  group  of  teachers  from  around  the  country 
is  organized  on  a  grassroots  level  and  has  had  years  of  experience 
in  the  running  of  on-site  mathematics  contests.  The  League  has 
pioneered  the  use  of  cooperative  and  open-ended  problem  situations 
for  its  contest.  A  proposed  expansion  of  these  contest  formats 
from  summer  institutes  into  high  schools  will  require  participation 
on  the  part  of  research  mathematicians,  of  whom  young  and  enthusi- 
astic postdoctoral  fellows  are  among  the  best  candidates. 

On  the  level  of  assessment,  there  is  a  need  for  mathematical 
expertise  in  the  creation  of  written  evaluative  instruments. 
Written  test  materials  require  precision  of  thought  and  language, 
areas  in  which  postdoctoral  fellows  of  mathematics  are  highly 
trained.  Portfolio  assessment  is  a  labor-intensive  activity, 
demanding  pedagogical  judgment  as  well  as  mathematical  expertise. 
Here  the  postdoctoral  fellow  can  cooperate  in  the  structuring, 
grading  and  recording  of  results. 

School  systems  throughout  the  nation  have  been  concerned  with 
developing  new  assessment  materials.  The  efforts  of  the  Vermont 
State  Department  of  Education  in  portfolio  assessment,  of  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Education  in  performance  assessment,  and 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  in  open  ended  written 
testing  are  some  examples  of  contexts  in  which  postdoctoral 
mathematics  fellows  can  help  to  develop  a  reliable  and  valid  set  of 
assessment  tools. 

Not  only  will  our  nation's  schools  benefit  from  the  participa- 
tion of  postdoctoral  fellows,  but  also  the  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties  where  these  young  women  and  men  will  ultimately  teach  and  do 
research  will  benefit.  Experience  in  pre-college  mathematics 
education  will  bring  a  new  perspective  to  their  college  teaching. 
We  learn  to  teach  by  observing  the  teaching  of  others.  In 
Cleveland,  where  there  are  currently  six  Presidential  Award  winners 
within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of  Terminal  Tower,  the  opportunity  to 
learn  better  ways  to  reach  students  is  enormous.  Participants  in 
this  program  will  be  better  equipped  to  face  the  increasing 
challenges  of  life  in  the  university  classroom. 

Moreover,  elementary  and  secondary  students  will  have  the 
opportunities  to  interact  with  young  research  mathematicians  and 
come  to  realize  that  mathematics  is  a  living  and  growing  discipline 
of  considerable  fascination  and  power. 

This  pilot  program  will  be  a  model  which  can,  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  be  extended  throughout  the  entire  country. 

This  program  we  have  proposed  is  a  realistic  one,  which  fits 
directly  in  with  the  Goals  2000  Act,  and  which  will  constitute  an 
investment  in  our  children  and  in  our  nation's  future  that  will 
repay  itself  many  times  over. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
proposal. 
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14.  On  the  total  squared  curvature  of  closed  curves,  (with  J.  Langer),  J.  Diff. 
Geometry  20  (1984),  1-22. 

15.  Curves  in  the  hypertx>Uc  plane  and  mean  curvature  of  tori  in  3-space.  (with  J. 
Laager).  BuU.  London  Math.  Soc.  16  (1984).  531-534. 

1 6.  Knotted  eUsdc  curves  in  R  .  (with  J.  Langer).  J.  London  Math.  Soc.(2)  30 
(1984).  512-520. 

17.  Curve  straightening  and  a  nsnimax  argument  for  closed  elastic  curves,  (with  J. 
Langer).  Topology  24  (1985),  75-88. 

1 8.  Augmented  models  for  siaiisQcal  fault  isolation  in  complex  dynamic  systems, 
(with  J.  Gcttlcr),  Amer.  Control  Conf..  Boston(1985). 

19.  A  lobustified  linear  &ult  isolanon  technique  for  complex  dynamic  systems,  (with 
J.  Gertler  and  B.S.  Amomir).  EFAC/IAP  Conf.  on  Digital  Comp.  App.  To  Proc. 
Cbntrol.  Vienna  (1985). 

20.  Curve-straightening  in  Riemannian  manifolds,  (widi  J.  Langer).  Aim.  Global 
AnaL  Ceom.  5  (1987).  133-150. 

21.  A  first  course  in  differendal  geometry  (fiook  Review).  Ana.  Math.  Monthly 
(1987) . 
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22.  Hamiltonian  Aspects  of  the  Kiichiwff  Elastic  Rod  (with  J.  Langer).  ( 1993) 
preprint 

23.  Normal  Forms  in  Lorentzian  Spaces,  (with  D.  Steinberg),  Nova  Journal  of 
Algebra  and  Geometry  3  (1994). 

24.  LiouviQe  IntegrabOity  of  Geooaeiric  Variational  Problems,  (with  J.  Langer), 
Comment  Math.  Helv.  (1994). 

25.  Lagrangian  Aspects  of  the  Kiichhoff  Elastic  Rod,  (with  J.  Langer),  (1993) 
submitted. 
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FELIX  E.  BROWDER 


Born  July  31,  1927,  in  Moscow,  USSR  (U.S.  citizen).  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1948.  C.L.E.  Moore  Research  Instructor  of 
Mathematics,  MIT,  1948-51.  Instructor  (mathematics),  Boston  University,  1951-53.  U.S.  Army,  1953- 
55.  Assistant  professor,  Brandeis  University,  1955-56.  Assistant  professor,  Yale  University,  1956-59; 
associate  professor,  1959-62;  professor,  1962-63.  Professor,  University  of  Chicago,  1963-86;  chairman 
(mathematics),  1972-77,  1980-85;  Louis  Block  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1972-82;  Max  Mason 
Distinguished  Service  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1982-86.  Vice  President  for  Research,  1986-91; 
University  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Rutgers  University,  1986—  .  Visiting  professor:  Visiting 
Member,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  1953-54,  1963-64;  University  of  Chicago,  1953; 
Fulbright  Professor,  Istituto  de  Mathematica  Pura  e  Aplicado,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1960;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1961-62,  1977-78;  Princeton  University,  1968;  University  of  Paris  VI,  1973, 
1975,  1978,  1983,  1985;  University  of  Paris  Sud,  1981,  University  of  Lyon  I,  1987;  Sherman  Fairchild 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professor,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1978;  University  of  Sussex,  1970, 
1976;  Distinguished  Professor,  University  of  Minnesota,  1986.  Professional  activities:  Editor,  Bw//eftn 
of  American  Mathematical  Society,  1959-68;  editor.  Bulletin  of  American  Mathematical  Society  (new 
series),  1977-83;  member,  Science  Policy  Committee  of  AMS,  1971-75,  1980-87  (chairman  1984-87); 
member,  Council,  AMS,  1959-71,  1977-83;  executive  coinmittee.  Council,  1979-81;  AMS  Committee 
on  Translations  from  Other  Languages,  1959-72  (chairman  1969-72);  chairman,  organizing  committee, 
AMS  International  Symposium  on  Nonlinear  Functional  Analysis,  1967-68  (proceedings  editor); 
organizing  committee,  AMS,  International  Symposium  on  Global  Analysis,  1972-73;  chairman, 
organizing  committee,  AMS,  Symposium  on  Mathematical  Consequences  of  the  Hilbert  Problems,  1974- 
75  (proceedings  editor);  chairman,  organizing  committee,  AMS,  Symposium  on  the  Mathematical 
Heritage  of  Henri  Poincar6,  1979-80  (proceedings  editor);  chairman,  organizing  committee,  AMS 
International  Institute  on  Nonlinear  Functional  Analysis  and  Its  Applications,  1982-83  (proceedings 
editor);  organizing  committee,  AMS,  Symposium  on  Mathematical  Heritage  of  Hermann  Weyi,  1983-84; 
American  Secretary  of  Franco-American  Bi-National  Conference  on  the  Mathematical  Heritage  of  Elie 
Cartan,  1982-83;  member,  organizing  committee,  Celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  AMS,  1986-88; 
chairman,  organizing  committee.  Centennial  Symposium  on  Mathematics  into  the  Twenty-First  Century, 
1987-88  (proceedings  editor);  member,  American  Delegation  to  the  Inter-Academy  Soviet-American 
Symposium  on  Partial  Differential  Equations  in  Novosibirsk,  1963;  chairman,  AMS,  Select  Committee 
on  the  Mathematical  Reviews,  1965-66;  AMS  committee  to  select  speakers  at  Western  Sectional 
Meetings,  1965-68;  AMS  committee  to  award  Steele  Prizes,  1969-71;  AMS  Select  Committee  on 
Publications,  1977-79;  chairman,  AMS  Committee  on  the  Research-Expository  Journal,  1976-79;  AMS 
Committee  on  Printing  and  Publishing,  1969-71;  AMS  Committee  to  Monitor  Problems  in 
Communication,  1965-69;  member.  International  Panel  of  Lecturers  for  International  Conference  on 
Partial  Differential  Equations  and  Differential  Geometry,  Beijing,  1980;  principal  speaker.  Semi- 
centennial Meeting  of  Mexican  Mathematical  Society,  1981;  First  Brazilian  Universities  Lecturer  of 
Brazilian  Mathematical  Society,  1982;  American  Correspondent  of  International  Conference  on  Partial 
Differential  Equations  at  Latin  American  School  of  Mathematics,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1985;  organizing 
committee.  International  Conference,  Functional  Analysis  into  the  Twenty-First  Century  (in  honor  of  I. 
M.  Gelfand),  1992-93.  Associate  editor:  Annals  of  Mathematics,  \9M-69,  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society ,  l95S-6\;  Duke  MathematicalJoumal,  1965-6%;  Advances  in  Mathematics ,  1969—; 
Nonlinear  Analysis,  1975—;  Communications  in  Partial  Differential  Equations,  1972—;  Communications 
in  Numerical  Functional  Analysis,  1977—;  L'Analyse  Nonliniaire,  \919-%1,  London  Mathematical  Society 
Lecture  Note  Series,  1979-87;  Encyclopedia  of  Mathematics  arul  its  Applications,  1975—;  Set-Valued 
Analysis,  1993—.    Advisory  boards:    National  Science  Foundation  Advisory  Panel  for  Mathematics, 
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1971-74;  Yale  Alumni  Council  Committee  on  the  Physical  Sciences,  1979-81;  Harvard  University  arf/ioc 
Committee  in  Mathematics,  1978;  ad  hoc  Review  Committee  on  Mathematics  of  the  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  Foundation,  1979;  Board  of  Directors,  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  for  Mathematics 
and  its  Applications,  University  of  Minnesota,  1981-83;  Board  ofTrustees  of  the  Santa  Fe  Institute,  1984- 
86;  Science  Board  of  the  Santa  Fe  Institute,  1986—;  Advisory  Board  for  the  Montreal  Mathematics 
Center,  1991-;  AMS  Committee  on  Aid  for  Mathematicians  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union,  1992—; 
Advisory  Committee  for  School  of  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  1989-90;  Advisory  Board  of 
International  Science  Foundation  for  the  former  Soviet  Union,  1993;  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Book  Award 
Committee  in  Science,  1992—,  (chairman  1993—).  Consultant  for  MacArthur  Foundation,  1990—. 
Member:  Sigma  Xi  (president.  University  of  Chicago  Chapter,  1984-85);  American  MathematicaT 
Society;  Mathematical  Association  of  America;  Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics;  New 
York  Academy  of  Science;  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (fellow);  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  (fellow;  chairman.  Mathematics  Section,  1982-83).  Recipient:  Procter 
Fellowship,  Princeton  University,  1947-48;  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowship,  1953-54, 
1963-64;  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  Fellowship,  1959-63;  National  Science  Foundation  Senior 
Postdoctoral  Fellowship,  1957-58  (held  at  University  of  Paris);  National  Colloquium  Lecturer,  AMS, 
1973;  Invited  Plenary  Speaker  at  National  Meetings,  AMS,  1959,  1972. 

Elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1973.  NAS/NRC  activities:  Review  Panel  for 
Collaboration  in  Basic  Science  and  Engineering  Program  (chairman),  1992-94;  NAS  Council,  1992-95, 
Committee  on  Science,  Engineering,  and  Public  Policy,  1992-95;  Committee  for  Central  Europe  and 
Eurasia  (chairman),  1992—;  Study  Group  on  Guidelines  for  Mathematics  Assessment,  1991-93; 
Mathematics  Section  (chairman),  1991-94;  Class  I  Membership  Committee,  1993,  1992,  1991,  1987, 
1986,  1985;  NAS  Award  Committee,  1994,  1990,  1987;  Associateship  and  Fellowship  Programs 
Advisory  Committee,  1988-91;  Nominating  Committee,  1985,  1983,  1981;  Ford  Foundation  Minority' 
Review  Panel  on  Physical,  Life  Sciences,  Mathematics  and  Engineering  (chairman  1983-84),  1982-84; 
Committee  on  National  Educational  Policies  in  Science  and  Engineering,  1980-81;  Committee  on 
Continuity  in  Academic  Research  Performance,  1978-79;  Committee  on  Applied  Mathematics  Training, 
1977-80;  Report  Review  Panel,  1974-78;  Committee  on  Graduate  and  Postdoctoral  Education,  Division 
of  Mathematical  Sciences,  1969-72;  Committee  on  Travel  Grants,  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences, 
1964-67. 


Nominated  for  Foreign  Secretary 
Member  of  Class  I 
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Mark  Saul 

71 1  Amsterdam  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10025 

(212)666-5188 

EDUCATION 

Ph.D.,  Mathematics,  New  York  University  School  of  Education,  1987 

M.A.,  Mathematics,  Courant  Institute  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  New  York  University,  1975 

B.A.,  Mathematics  and  Slavic  Languages,  Columbia  University,  1969 

ADMTNISTRATION 

Director  and  Principal  Investigator,  ARML- Russian  exchange  program,  1991 -present 

Director,  Research  Science  Institute,  Center  for  Excellence  in  Education,  McLean,  Virginia,  1987;  San 
Diego,  California,  1990;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1992-present 

Computer  Consultant/Coordinator,  The  Bronxville  Schools,  1985-present 

President,  American  Regions  Mathematics  League,  1 989  -present;  New  York  City  Interscholastic 
Mathematics  League,  1978-1989;  Coach  of  New  York  City  Mathematics  Team,  1976  -  86 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  of  New  York  City,  Executive  Board  Member,  1979-1985 

Member  of  Admissions  Panel  for  Fioreilo  H.  LaGuardia  High  School  for  the  Performing  Arts,  New  York, 
1979-1986 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

Curriculum  support  services,  grades  K-12,  computer  education  and  mathematics,  Bronxville  School 
District,  1985-present 

Training  courses  for  teachers  (mathematics,  computer  science,  methods)  Lehman  College,  CUNY;  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  1984-present 

Speaker  at  national  and  regional  meetings  for: 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 

Mathematical  Association  of  America 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  of  New  York  State 

New  York  Association  for  Computers  and  Technologies  in  Education 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Metropolitan  Mathematics  Club  of  Chicago 

South  Dakota  Mathematics  Teachers'  Association 

World  Federation  of  National  Mathematics  Competitions 

In-service  courses  for  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1976-  1980;  for  Bronxville  School  District, 
1985  -  present. 
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TEACHING 

Teacher,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  1969-1985;  Bronxville  High 
School,  1985  -  present 

Mathematics,  grades  6-12,  remedial  through  advanced  placement 

Computer  literacy,  grades  K  -  9 

Computer  science,  grades  10  -  12;  elementary  through  advanced  placement 

History  and  Development  of  Mathematics 

Career  and  College  Guidance 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Bridge  to  Medicine  program.  City  College  of  New  York  Biomedical  Center, 
1988  -  present 

Instructor,  Johns  Hopkins  Center  for  Talented  Youth,  1986 

Consultant  in  computer  education,  Hollingworth  School  for  the  Gifted,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  1984 

RELATED  EXPERIENCE 

Mathematics  field  editor.  Quantum,  (U.S.-Soviet  Journal  of  mathematics  and  physics,  published  by 
National  Science  Teachers'  Association),  1991  -  present 

Editorial  Board,  Mathematics  and  Informatics  (jointly  published  by  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Science,  Culture  and  Technology  Publishers,  Singapore),  1990  -  present 

U.S.  delegate,  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Mathematics  Education,  Budapest,  1988;  World 
Federation  of  National  Mathematics  Competitions,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  1990;  Seventh  International 
Congress  on  Mathematics  Education,  Quebec,  1992 

Advisory  Board  Member,  Mathematics  Education  Reform  Network,  1992-present,  Mathematical 
Horizons  (student  publication  of  Mathematical  Association  of  America),  1992  -present. 

Consultant  in  computer  graphics  for  1984  Winter  Olympics,  American  Broadcasting  Corporation,  1983- 
84 

Reader,  computer  science  advanced  placement  test;  Author-contributor  of  test  items.  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1980-88. 

Mathematical  Association  of  America  Committee  on  High  School  Mathematics  Contests,  1983  -  present 

Judge  of  competitions  for: 

International  Mathematical  Olympiad,  1981 

Massachusetts  Mathematics  League,  1980 

St.  John's  University  Science  and  Humanities  Symposium,  1980-83 

Greater  New  York  Mathematics  Fair,  1978-82 

Otto  Burgdorf  Science  Fair,  1980-83 
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PROFESSIONAL  HONORS,  LISTINGS  AND  AWARDS: 

Tandy  Technical  Scholar,  1994 

Admiral  Hyman  L.  Rickover  Foundation  Fellowship,  1985 

Presidential  Award  for  Excellence  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  National  Science  Foundation,  1984 

Biography  included  in: 

Marquis  fVho's  Who  in  the  East,  1984-present 

Marquis  Emerging  Leaders  of  America,  1987  -  present; 

Marquis  fVho's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest,    1987  -  present 

Marquis  Who's  Who  in  the  World,  1988  -  present 

Who's  Who  Among  American  Teachers,  1992 

I  Am  A  Teacher  (Marquis  and  Sachs;  Simon  and  Schuster,  1990). 

Sigma  Xi  Recognition  Award  for  Outstanding  High  School  Science  Teacher,  Lehman  College  chapter  of 
Sigma  Xi,  1981 

Certificates  of  Honor,  Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search,  National  Science  Service,  1980-83 

PUBLICATIONS 

Review  of  Exploring  Mathematics  With  Your  Computer  (Arthur  Engel,  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  Washington,  DC,  1993,  TTie  College  Mathematics  Journal,  Vol.  25,  No.  2,  March  1994. 

"Unity  and  Diversity:  Some  Observations  on  ICME-7,"  in  American  Perspectives  on  the  Seventh 
International  Congress  on  Mathematical  Education,  3.  Dossey  (ed.).  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  1993. 

Why  Contests?"  (Editorial)  in  Mathematics  and  Informatics,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  May,  1993. 

"Amerikanskoto  Obrazovanie  I  Americanskoto  Obschestvo,  "  Obuchenieto  po  Matematika  i  Informatika, 
June,  1993  ["American  Education  and  American  Society,"  translated  into  the  Bulgarian  by  Ani  Asenova.] 

"Unity  and  Diversity,"  (Editorial)  Mathematics  and  Informatics,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  November  1992. 

"Jewels  in  the  Crown:  The  Beauty  of  Inductive  Reasoning".  Quantum,  Vol.  2,  No.  6,  July/August  1992. 

"Tartu  in  the  Summer  of  1991,"  Quantum,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  March/April  1992. 

"Mathematics  and  Cuitiu^,"  (Editorial),  Mathematics  and  Informatics,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  December  1991. 

"The  American  Regions  Mathematics  League,"  Quantum,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  May  1990. 

"Problems  Plain  and  Fancy,"  Mathematics  Competitions,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  June  1992. 

"Love  Among  the  Ruins:  The  Education  of  High- Ability  Mathematics  Students  in  the  USSR,"  Focus, 
Vol.  12.  No.  1,  February,  1992. 

Remember  to  Read  the  Question:  A  Thinking  Student's  Guide  to  the  SAT  Examinations,  Dubuque,  Iowa: 
Kendall-Hunt  Publishing,  1992  [with  Collymore,  Morrison,  and  Paul 
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"Exploring,  Learning,  Sharing:  Vignettes  From  A  Working  Elementary  Classroom,"  The  Arithmetic 
Teacher,  November,  1991  [with  A.  Akaishi] 

"What  Are  We  Teaching:  Soul  Searching  and  Mathematics,"  The  Teacher's  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  1990. 

"Seven  Ways  to  Find  the  Area  of  a  Trapezoid",  Mathematics  Teacher,  Vol.  84,  No.  4,  April  1990  [with  L. 
Peterson] 

"Mathematical  Contests  and  GiAed  Students",  in  American  Perspectives  on  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  on  Mathematical  Education,  T.  Cooney  (ed.).  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
1989. 

"The  Pre-Socratic  Method:  Towards  a  New  Style  of  Teaching",  Curriculum  Review,  Vol.  28  No.  2, 
October  1988. 

"Stretching  the  Software— Stretching  Their  Minds",  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Association  for 
Computers  and  Technology  in  Education,  Vol.  Ill,  1988. 

"Education  of  the  Gifted"  in  Campbell,  Paul  J.  and  Grinstein,  Louise  S.,  (eds.).  Mathematics  Education, 
New  York:  Garland  Press,  1988 

"A  District- Wide  Program  of  Computer  Instruction  in  Development",  Journal  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  for  Computers  and  Technology  in  Education,  Vol.  II,  1987. 

The  New  York  City  Problem  Book:  Problems  and  Solutions  from  the  New  York  City  Interscholastic 
Mathematics  League.  Palo  Alto,  California:  Dale  Seymour  Publications,  1986  [with  G.  Kessler,  S.  Krilov, 
and  L.  Zimmerman] 

A  Guide  to  Establishing  a  Science/Mathematics  Research  Program,  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  1982 
[co-author] 

"Enrichment  Problems:  A  Mathematical  Gradus  adPamassum",  in  Leadership  Manual  for  High  School 
Mathematics  Supervisors,  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  1982   . 

"USSR  Olympiad,  1974",  translation  ft-om  the  Russian,  in  Crux  Mathematicorum,  Vol.  6,  No.  9,  Nov. 
1980 
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GABRIELLA   and    PAUL   ROSENBAUM    FOUNDATION 

1723  S.  Michigan  Avenue    Chicago.  Ilinois  60616   (312)  987-9500 


MAOOB  GOLDMAN,  President  of  the  Gabriella  and  Paul  Rosenbaum 
Foundation,  has  been  a  leading  advocate  in  the  private  philan- 
thropic community  for  the  funding  of  basic  mathematical  research  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  As  a  result  of  her 
efforts,  the  Rosenbaum  Foundation  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
basic  mathematics  to  both  our  national  security  and  our  nation's 
competitiveness  in  a  global  economy.  Key  grants  have  been  made 
under  Ms.  Goldman's  direction  to  such  centers  of  mathematical 
research  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Research  Institute  in  Berkeley,  California, 
and  the  Newton  Institute  for  Mathematical  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  U.K.,  along  with  support  of  such  individual 
projects  as  number  theory  and  math  physics  interaction  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and  the  seminal  work  of  Dr. 
I.M.  Gelfand  at  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey. 

Ms.  Goldman's  philanthropic  activities  have  also  supported 
environmental  research  aimed  at  improving  water  quality  and  grants 
for  culture  and  the  arts  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Ms.  Goldman  divides  her  time  between  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
where  she  also  serves  as  Executive  Vice  President  of  Concession 
Services,  Inc.,  a  wholesale  distributor  of  food  products. 
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O^ajul  and  ^abrUlLa  <:/\oi£nbaujn  iJoundation. 

1723  tSoui/i.  <:>4/tuj£t^a«  c^uiut.   •  ClUaa^o,  iJHinoU  60616   •   f372JgS7-g500 


September,  1992 


The  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  Foundation  was  founded  in  1982  by  Gabriella 
Rosenbaum  and  her  daughters,  Madge  Goldman  and  Edith  Leonian.  We  are  joined  on 
ihe  Board  of  Directors  by  Michael  C.  Dorf  and  Phillip  Leonian. 

Over  the  years,  the  family  has  developed  some  basic  funding  principles  and  practices: 

We  made  an  initial  decision  to  concentrate  the  funds  we  have  available 
in  a  few  innovative  projects  aimed  at  contributing  to  the  quality  of  Ufe  — 
both  concrete  and  abstract. 

We  have  no  stafT  —  or  rather  we  are  the  staff.  We  do  not  solicit  funds, 
nor  do  we  respond  to  unsolicited  proposals,  however  worthy. 

Family  members  are  directly  involved  in  the  development,  operation  and 
oversight  of  each  of  the  Foundation's  projects. 

We  don't  do  bricks.  We  do  not  contribute  to  general  funds  and  operating 
expenses.  Each  grant  is  earmarked  for  a  specific  program  —  in  most 
cases  a  program  we  have  helped  to  initiate. 

As  a  "pass-through"  foundation,  we  work  with  facilitating  not-for-profit  organizations, 
many  of  whom  contribute  overhead  and  other  resources  to  the  projects  being  funded. 

In  its  first  ten  years,  the  Foundation's  grants  have  totaled  $10,175,619. 
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Funding  History: 
The  First  Ten  Years 


IN  THE  SCIENCES 


Facilitating  Organization: 

•  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

ISAAC  NEWTON  INSTITUTE  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

In  recent  years,  new  and  deep  connections  have  emerged  between  previously 
unrelated  branches  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Advances  into  this  new 
territory  are  under  intensive  study  in  research  institutes  such  as  MSRI  in 
Berkeley.  1992  sees  the  opening  of  Great  Britain's  first  such  national  institute 
for  the  mathematical  sciences,  in  Cambridge. 

To  assure  optimum  U.S.  participation  in  these  ambitious  research  initiatives, 
the  Foundation's  Newton  Institute  grant  offers  Rosenbaum  Visiting  Fellowships 
for  each  program  during  the  Institute's  first  three  years.  These  post-doctoral 
fellowships  are  reserved  for  U.S.  applicants.  The  six-month  programs  planned 
for  1992-93  are  Low-dimensional  Topology  and  Quantum  Field  Theory, 
Dynamo  Theory,   L-Functions  and  Arithmetic,  and  Epidemic  Models. 

Director:  Sir  Michael  Atiyah,  PES' 

Facilitating  Organization: 

•  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

SUPPORT  FOR  THREE  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE 

As  a  result  of  the  political  changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  more  remarkably  well 
qualified  students  from  the  ex-USSR  have  applied  for  graduate  study  to  MIT 
than  its  resources  can  handle.  This  grant  steps  in  to  fund  living  stipends  for 
three  years  for  three  such  students;  their  tuition  will  be  covered  by  Teaching 
Assistantships. 

These  are  students  of  such  promise  that  —  wherever  they  go  and  whatever  they 
do  —  they  will  be  a  positive  creative  force  for  decades. 

Project  Directors:   S.  Helgason,  I.M.  Singer 


'  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
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The  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  Foundation 


Funding:  The  First  Ten  Years 


Facilitating  Organization: 

•   MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  ^ 

TARGETS  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

For  periods  of  six  months  to  a  year,  MSRI  draws  together  groups  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  scientists  for  intensive  concentration  in  three  "hot"  areas.  The  Targets 
of  Opportunity  grant  provides  discretionary  funds  en?bhng  immediate  followf-up 
to  interesting  developments.  The  already  famous  1991  Workshop  on  Mirror 
Symmetry,  organized  on  no  notice  whatever  by  Philip  Candelas  (University  of 
Texas)  and  Shing-Tung  Yau^  (Harvard),  is  proof  of  the  value  of  this  approach. 

Director:   WiUiam  P.  Thurston" 


Facilitating  Orgeinization: 
•   RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

GELFAND  VISITOR  PROGRAM  I.M.  Gelfand,  one  of  the  century's  greatest 
mathematicians^,  is  also  renowned  for  pioneering  work  in  science  education. 
In  the  former  USSR  he  established  and  directed  the  pre-college  science 
education  organization  which,  more  than  any  other,  produced  generations  of 
superb  science  students.  Gelfand's  famous  all-day-every-Monday  semineu-  at 
Moscow  University  continued  that  education  for  all  sciences  at  levels  from 
student  to  most  senior  researcher.  He  is  directing  similair  educational  initiatives 
in  the  United  States,  includingthe  establishment  of  an  experimental  high-school 
level  program. 

Gelfand's  present  research  extends  to  the  areas  of  cell  biology  and  neurobiology 
as  well  as  continuing  in  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics.  Since  he  is 
now  based  at  Rutgers,  this  grant  establishes  a  Gelfand  Visitor  Program  to  bring 
his  collaborators  there,  chiefly  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 


Project  Directors:    F.  Browder,  J.  Lepowsky 

^MSRI  in  Berkeley,  California  was  set  up  by  a  consortium  often  West  Coast  universities  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 


^  Both  Yau  and  Thurston,  1982  Fields  Medal 

Honorary  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Oxford  and  Harvard  among  others.  Recipient 
of  the  Kyoto  Prize,  Wolf  Prize,  Wigner  Gold  Medal,  etc. 
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The  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  Foundation 


Funding:  The  First  Ten  Years 


Facilitating  Organization: 

•   STONY  BROOK  FOUNDATION  ' 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS  SERIES  Working  mostly  in  the  field  of  Dynamical 
Systems,  Stony  Brook's  Institute  for  Mathematical  Sciences  was  organized  in 
1988  with  John  W.  Milnor"  as  director.  The  Rosenbaum  grant  brings 
specialists  as  needed  in/for  the  progress  of  the  research  —  young  scholars  such 
as  Swiatek  (Polzmd)  as  well  as  senior  researchers  such  as  Arnold  (Moscow), 
Douady  (France),  Sullivan  (CUNY),  and  Shishikura  (Japan). 

Director:  John  W.  Milnor 


RESEARCH  IN  PURE  MATHEMATICS  The  Foundation's  grant  began  with  the 
broad  and  deep  investigations  of  Michio  Kuga'  in  classical  number  theory  and 
algebraic  geometry.  With  the  later  addition  of  C.H.  Sah,  the  algebra  grant  also 
acquired  a  window  on  the  world  of  math-physics  interaction.  Besides  working 
with  Kuga  and  with  John  Milnor's  group,  Sah  began  collaboration  with  C.N. 
Yang  (Nobel  laureate  in  physics;  Director  Stony  Brook's  Institute  of  Theoretical 
Physics). 

The  gramt  brings  mathematicians  and  physicists  to  Stony  Brook  from  around 
the  world.  The  resulting  mix  is  often  startling,  such  as  the  impromptu  one-day 
conference  with  a  talk  on  Quantization  of  Lie  Groups  and  Lie  Algebras  by 
Academician  Faddeev  (Leningrad)  on  the  theoretical  physics  side  and,  on  the 
mathematics  side,  a  talk  by  Kohno  (Japan)  on  the  Yang-Baxter  equations. 

Some  results  on  investigations  in  superconductivity  on  Sah's  part  include 
forthcoming  papers  on  the  structure  of  Buckminsterfullerenes  (buckyballs). 
Extensions  of  the  techniques  developed  appear  to  lead  to  a  better  qualitative 
understanding  of  experimental  results  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

Principal  Investigator:  Chih-Han  Sah 


*  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 

*  Fields  Medal,  National  Medal  of  Science,  Steele  Prize,  Wolf  Prize,  etc. 

'  Michio  Kuga  (1928-1990).  As  a  tribute,  the  Foundation  has  arranged  for  Kuga's  famous 
undergraduate  textbook,  Galois'  Dream,  to  be  translated  into  English  from  Japanese.  It  is  to  be 
published  in  the  U.S.  by  Birkhauser. 
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The  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  Foundation 


Funding:  The  First  Ten  Years 


Facilitating  Organization: 

•   DREXEL  UNIVERSITY 

DRINKING  WATER  SAFETY 

EPA  Standards:  Evaluation  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
drinking  water  safety  standards  with  regard  to  microbiological  contamination; 
research  into  reliability  of  statistical  methodology  in  use;  suggested 
improvements. 

Principal  Investigator:  Jacqueline  Oler 

Waterborne  Disease:  Research  in  preventing  waterborne  disease  in  Puerto 
Rico's  unmonitored  rural  public  water  systems.  Results  would  be  applicable 
throughout  the  third  world. 

Principal  Investigator:  Wesley  O.  Pipes 


WEIZMANN  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE 


PAUL  AND  GABRIELLA  ROSENBAUM  DEVELOPMENT  CHAIR  Post-doctoral 
development  fellowship  currently  within  Weizmann's  Brain  Research  Institute. 
This  new  interdisciplinary  institute  brings  together  scientists  in 
neurophysiology,  biochemistry,  biophysics,  behavioral  sciences,  computer 
sciences,  mathematics  and  physics. 

Current  Rosenbaum  Fellow:  Rafael  Malach  Dr.  Malach's  concentration  is  on 
the  process  of  vision,  toward  the  eventual  aim  of  artificial  vision.  He  has 
developed  "vital  tract  tracing",  enabling  scientists  to  study  connectivity  patterns 
in  the  live  visual  cortex. 
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The  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  Foundation  Funding:  The  First  Ten  Years 


IN  THE  ARTS 


•  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO  ' 

GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE  "SKY ABOVE  CLOUDS  IV  The  Foundation's  gift,  together 
with  that  of  the  artist,  enabled  the  Art  Institute  to  acquire  this  major  work. 

PAUL  AND  GABRIELLA  ROSENBAUM  GALLERY  Reinstalled  in  the  Art 
Institute's  new  20th  century  wing  adjacent  to  the  gallery  containing  "Sky  Above 
Clouds  IV",  the  Gallery  houses  several  of  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe  paintings  from 
the  Stieglitz  Collection  along  with  works  by  other  artists  in  the  Stieglitz  circle. 
The  promised  bequest  of  Gabriella  Rosenbaum's  five  Georgia  O'Keeffe  paintings 
will  join  the  others  in  this  gallery. 

BURNHAM  &  RYERSON  LIBRARIES  Acquisition  of  on-line  capability  enabling 
computerization  of  collection  card  catalogues. 

CROSS-DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  A  free-wheehng  interdisciplinary  forum 
on  issues  affecting  the  museum's  intellectual  priorities. 

MUSEUM  STUDIES  Applied  to  honoraria  and  other  needs  of  the  Institute's 
scholarly  publication. 

CATALOGUES  The  Art  of  the  Edge:  European  Frames  1300-1900;  The  Unknown 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  and  his  Disciples. 


Facilitating  Organization: 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  OF  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO  ARTISTS  ABROAD  In  four  years,  Chicago  Artists  Abroad's  136 
grants  enabled  881  painters,  sculptors,  dancers,  musicians,  actors,  directors, 
writers,  performance  artists  and  filmmakers  to  accept  invitations  to  perform 
and/or  exhibit  in  193  cities  in  59  countries.  The  City  of  Chicago  honored  CAA 
grant  recipients  in  a  two  day  event/exhibition  at  the  Cultural  Center,  November 
2  and  3,  1990.  In  1989  CAA  received  a  Ruth  Page  Award  for  Outstanding 
Contribution  to  the  Dance  Community. 


*  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  is  a  Life  Trustee  of  the  Art  Institute. 
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The  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  Foundation  Funding:  The  First  Ten  Years 


Facilitating  Organization: 
•   COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  OF  CHICAGO 

NEW  MUSICALS  PROJECT  The  Project's  overall  goal  is  to  investigate  the  process 
of  developing  original  musicals.  Artistic  Director:  Sheldon  Patinkin;  Managing 
Director:  Mary  Badger.  Artistic  advisers:  Michael  Maggio,  Terry  McCabe,  JefT 
Perry,  Tom  Sivak,  Dennis  Zacek  et.  al. 

Four  musicals  chosen  for  development:  Aztec  Human  Sacrifice  by  Kingsley 
Day  and  Philip  LaZebnik;  Rock  Me!  by  Paul  Barrosse  and  Brad  Hall;  The  Real 
Life  Story  of  Johnny  DeFacto  by  Douglas  Post  and  State  Street  by  Philip 
LaZebnik  and  Kingsley  Day. 


IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Facilitating  Organization: 

•  CHICAGO  PARK  DISTRICT 

PAUL  AND  GABRIELLA  ROSENBAUM  GARDEN  A  50,000  square  foot  perennial 
garden  at  Oak  Street  and  Lake  Shore  Drive.  "A  gift  to  the  City  of  Chicago  on 
behadf  of  all  the  survivors  to  whom  she  has  given  shelter,  from  one  family  of 
survivors  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  their  safe  arrival  in  the  United  States  on 
October  2,  1939."  Oct.  2,  1989  was  declared  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum 
Garden  Day  in  Chicago  by  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley.  In  January,  1991,  the 
Foundation  received  the  Friends  of  the  Parks'  Award,  and  in  September  1992 
the  Streeterville  Organization  of  Active  Residents  beautification  award. 

Designer:  Jim  Slater,  Chicago  Park  District 

Landscape  Architect:  Tom  Creech,  Chicago  Park  District 

Contractor:  Otto  Damgaard  Sons,  Inc. 

Facilitating  Organization: 

•  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  JEWISH  ELDERLY 

COMMUNITY  BASED  SENIOR  CARE  Programs  developed  on  the  premise  that 
care  for  seniors  should  be  community-  rather  than  institution-based.  The  In- 
Home  Companion  Service:  to  train  state-certified  nurse  assistants  and  place 
them  with  homebound  seniors  undergoing  difficult  transitions.  The 
Companion  Care  Program  subsidizing  this  care  for  seniors  whose  families 
could  not  otherwise  afford  it.  The  Homesharing  Program  to  find  "matches" 
for  seniors  who  may  have  troubling  living  alone.  The  Intergenerational 
Project:  an  experimental  program  to  promote  nurturing  relationships  between 
seniors  and  young  people. 
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The  Paul  and  Gabriella  Rosenbaum  Foundation 


Funding:  The  First  Ten  Years 


Facilitating  Organization: 

•   PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  OF  CHICAGO  AREA 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION/COUNSELING  An  outreach  effort  in  response  to 
Chicago's  staggering  rate  of  teen  pregnancy,  the  program  targets  teenagers  and 
parents  through  their  schools,  churches,  community  centers  and  housing 
projects.  Flexible  approaches  include  "rap"  sessions  covering  a  range  of  issues 
such  as  birth  control,  self-esteem,  AIDS  and  other  relevant  health  issues. 
Client  Subsidy  supports  family  services  for  low-income  individuals.  Lessons 
learned  through  the  1987  Male  Educator  program  were  incorporated  into  the 
overaJl  outreach  effort. 

In  a  pilot  four-year  "Teens  Against  Teen  Pregnancy"  program  at  Chicago 
Vocational  High  School,  the  pregnancy  rate  dropped  from  156  per  1,000  to  38 
per  thousand,  a  reduction  of  80%. 


Facilitating  Organization: 

•  SPERTUS  COLLEGE  OF  JUDAICA 

PAUL  AND  GABRIELLA  ROSENBAUM  ARTiFACT  CENTER   A  permanent 
addition  to  Spertus  Museum.    Hands-on  exhibits  and  activities  are  designed 
to  attract  young  visitors  and  teach  them  about  archaeology  and  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Middle  East.   The  time  reserved  for  groups  is  always  filled  for 
months  in  advance. 

In  addition  to  attracting  a  broad  cross-section  of  city  and  suburban  children, 
the  Center  has  been  a  great  success  with  groups  not  originally  targeted: 
children  from  impoverished  families,  children  with  a  range  of  disabilities,  and 
the  elderly.   In  Spring,  1992  the  ARTiFACT  Center  received  an  award  from 
The  Retirement  Research  Foundation  for  its  special  programming  for  seniors. 

Curator:    Susan  Bass  Marcus 
Education  Curator:    Kathi  Lieb 
Designer:   Suzanne  Cohen 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Singer,  as  you  know,  you  and  I  both  share  the 
same  interest  in  terms  of  the  Cleveland  public  school  situation. 
You,  in  fact,  were  very  kind  in  terms  of  the  statistics  you  quoted 
because  it  is  actually  worse  than  that. 

In  199 1,  only  12  percent  of  the  students  in  the  Cleveland  public 
school  system  in  the  ninth  grade  passed  the  ninth  grade  proficiency 
test.  That  in  my  opinion  is  frankly  almost  criminal,  and  of  course 
we  have  a  situation  in  that  State  of  children  who  qualify  for  grad- 
uation, who  get  no  diploma,  who  don't  even  get  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance. 

They  just  walk  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  12  years.  They  have 
no  diploma  in  which  to  go  to  college.  They  have  no  diploma  to 
present  to  an  employer,  and  so  certainly  you  highlight  a  situation 
I  have  a  great  interest  and  while  I  can't  do  it  here  because  of  con- 
straints of  time,  I  would  be  pleased  to  talk  further  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  relative  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Singer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  agree  with  your  statement  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  harnessing  our  best  scientific  knowledge  and  expertise 
to  address  some  of  the  problems  in  K  through  12  education. 

It  is  a  very  important  charge,  and  I  think  these  witnesses  have 
given  us  good  illustrations  of  things  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  ROEMER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Congressman  Roemer,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Nice  to  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record. 
You  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Roemer.  I  appreciate  that.  Good  morning  to  Mr.  Thornton 
who  is  a  member  of  my  class.  We  entered  together  in  1991,  and  it 
is  always  nice  to  see  him  here  as  well  too. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good  class. 

Mr.  Roemer.  I  am  not  sure.  Ray  makes  up  for  all  my  weak- 
nesses. I  am  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  space  station  and  the  NASA  account. 

I  will  recommend  to  you  in  the  very  strongest  of  terms  that  we 
terminate  the  space  station  and  furthermore  that  we  fence  the  re- 
maining $490  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  account  because  I  do 
think  that  there  is  an  increasing  possibility  that  we  will  cancel  the 
space  station  this  year,  that  the  climate  is  changing  here  in  Con- 
gress with  people  like  George  Brown  who  have  been  very  strong 
advocates  of  the  space  station,  very  much  on  the  fence  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  reasons  for  that,  my  reasons  for 
opposing  it  for  the  last  three  years  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress,  but  I  think  that  if  we  fence  the  remaining  $490  million. 
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it  certainly  helps  us  with  the  close  down  costs  that  are  exceedingly 
expensive  when  we  have  closed  down  the  superconducting 
Supercollider,  given  last  year's  vote,  and  when  we  have  closed 
down  the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor,  something  I  worked  very, 
very  hard  on. 

We  have  seen  the  cost  for  those  projects  escalate  so  much  and 
take  money  away  from  some  other  precious  programs,  not  only 
within  those  accounts,  but  within  our  increasingly  tight  budget  for 
Federal  accounts  and  things  that  you  and  I  are  very  interested  in, 
education  for  our  children. 

First  of  all,  the  track  record  for  the  space  station,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  dismal  one  at  best.  Here  is  a  Federal  program  where  we  have 
been  trjdng  to  put  together  a  space  station  for  11  years.  Eleven 
years  later  we  have  spent  $11  billion.  We  have  redesigned  it  seven 
times.  We  did  not  even  have  a  name  for  it  up  until  a  week  ago, 
and  here  we  are  once  again  debating  after  last  year's  one  vote  mar- 
gin whether  to  go  forward  with  the  space  station. 

The  track  record  is  not  a  good  one  at  all,  and  certainly  that  calls 
for  us  to  make  some  difficult  decisions  here  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  three  basic  reasons  for  terminating  the  space  station  are, 
one,  science.  Certainly,  when  we  devised  at  the  government  level 
this  space  station  in  1984,  President  Reagan  had  in  mind  eight 
things  to  do  with  this  space  station.  Among  them,  a  platform  to 
help  us  understand  space,  the  repair  for  satellites  to  help  explore 
other  solar  systems  and  other  planets,  to  help  have  a  platform  to 
understand  global  warming. 

All  of  those  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  gone.  Now,  even  NASA 
admits  that  the  scope  and  the  vision  is  extremely  limited,  and  it 
comes  down  to  maybe  one  or  one-and-a-half  of  those  original  eight 
objectives.  One  of  which  is  to  help  us  understand  the  effects  of 
gravity  on  men  and  women  in  space. 

Certainly  to  spend  what  the  GAO  estimates  is  to  be  $120  billion 
over  the  next  15  years,  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  could  rational- 
ize a  $120  billion  expenditure  for  us  to  understand  better  the  ef- 
fects of  gravitation  on  men  and  women  in  space,  especially  when 
NIH,  our  National  Institutes  of  Health,  is  funding  one  out  of  every 
four  approved  grants  for  breast  cancer,  for  things  like  Alzheimer's, 
for  other  kinds  of  cancerous  conditions  that  so  many  of  us  here  on 
earth  have  problems  with. 

The  science  is  simply  not  there  for  this  project.  The  science  needs 
here  on  earth  are  overwhelming,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  second 
point. 

The  science  objectives  within  NASA  now  are  being  very,  very 
much  put  at  risk.  We  have  programs  like  the  Earth  Observatory 
System,  the  great  observatories  that  are  getting  cut  back  and 
squeezed  and  delayed  and  rescheduled. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  cancellations  of  programs.  We  don't  even 
have  a  new  program  in  the  NASA  budget  this  year  other  than  a 
Mars  exploration  program  that  is,  in  fact,  something  to  supplant  or 
make  up  for  a  failed  mission  of  a  year-and-a-half  ago. 

So  the  NASA  science  budget  is  getting  exceedingly  cut  back  be- 
cause of  the  space  station  being  a  one-way  accordion  on  the  $14.3 
billion  budget.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  NASA  budget  is  getting  cut  for 
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the  first  time  in  real  dollars.  In  the  last  20  years  since  1974,  we 
are  seeing  the  NASA  budget  come  down. 

So  those  space  programs,  science  space  programs  are  being  hurt. 
Our  ability  to  initiate  new  programs  are  being  hurt,  and  the  ability 
to  do  things  better,  faster,  cheaper,  like  this  fascinating  Clementine 
project  which  is  showing  us  fascinating  pictures  of  the  moon,  which 
was  done  for  $80  million,  those  are  the  things  we  want  to  get 
NASA  back  to,  the  technologies  that  can  help  us  explore  the  heav- 
ens and  reach  into  new  frontiers  with  a  vision  to  bring  science  back 
to  our  people  and  excite  our  children. 

Finally,  the  new  thing  about  the  space  station  this  year  is  this 
is  a  joint  venture  now  with  the  Russians.  Certainly  we  should  be 
doing  things  to  help  our  Russian  friends  move  toward  a  free  mar- 
ket and  move  toward  democracy,  but  even  the  IMF  has  had  trouble 
justifying  $1  billion  and  $800  million  loans  because  of  the  volatility 
in  Russia,  because  of  the  instability  in  Russia,  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  economic  reforms  in  Russia. 

Yet  certain  people  in  NASA  think  that  a  $30  billion  one-time  ex- 
penditure just  to  build  this  space  station,  just  to  construct  and 
build  it,  is  justified  when  other  experts  on  economic  reform  think 
that  even  $800  million  is  not  justified  in  this  kind  of  economic  envi- 
ronment. 

That  furthermore  risks  our  ability  to  do  a  joint  venture  with  the 
instability  in  Kazakhstan  with  the  cosmotron  that  would  launch 
this  space  station  into  the  51  degree  orbit. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  problems  there  which  will  probably  take 
further  U.S.  tax  dollars  to  rebuild  the  infrastructure  there.  We  are 
spending  more  money,  $400  million  in  the  next  couple  NASA  budg- 
ets to  pay  the  Russians  for  the  space  station  or  pay  the  Russians 
to  be  part  of  the  missile  technology  control  regime,  whatever  way 
you  want  to  put  it. 

This  is  not  money  that  we  have  either  in  the  NASA  budget  or 
in  our  education  budgets  where  we  see  the  expelled  grants  and  so 
forth  going  down. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  us  to 
make  a  firm  decision  this  year,  compelling  reasons  in  science,  com- 
pelling reasons  in  terms  of  the  NASA  budget  itself,  and  getting 
NASA  back  to  the  glory  days  of  the  1960s  when  for  every  $1  we 
invested,  we  got  $7  back,  and  fundamental  reasons  that  we  need 
to  help  the  Russians,  but  not  with  a  joint  space  station,  and  this 
kind  of  project  should  not  be  built  on  such  unstable  and  volatile 
grounds  as  foreign  policy.  Not  a  space  station,  not  science  and  not 
at  this  time  when  we  have  such  problems  here  on  earth  in  Amer- 
ica. 

So  I  would  strongly,  in  conclusion,  encourage  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  terminate  the  space  station,  to  help  us  find  ways  to 
cut  the  expense  of  close  down  costs  and  to  try  to  keep  that  NASA 
budget  as  healthy  as  we  can. 

My  amendment  this  year  on  the  space  station  will  not  take 
money  from  NASA.  It  will  keep  every  penny  that  we  can  from  the 
close-down  costs  and  from  the  $2.1  billion  within  the  NASA  ac- 
count so  that  we  can  do  things  following  up,  like  Clementine,  so 
that  we  can  do  innovative  things  in  the  future  in  NASA. 
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But  HUD  programs,  veterans'  programs,  education  programs,  I 
think  are  going  to  continually  suffer  if  the  space  station  stays  in 
this  budget,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathetic  ear. 

I  know  you  have  to  make  tough  decisions  on  this  committee  and 
I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
it  is  a  tough  issue. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I 
want  to  first  thank  you  for  this  rare  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today.   I  am  not  hear  to  ask  for  funding,  but  rather  I 
have  asked  to  testify  to  save  taxpayer  dollars. 

As  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  begins  its  annual  review 
of  funding  levels  for  government  programs,  I  urge  you  to  consider 
terminating  the  space  station  program,  and  determining  not  to 
release  any  further  funds  that  were  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

I  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  development  of  the  space 
program  under  the  Clinton  Adminis*:ration,  which  has  tried  to 
balance  the  needs  of  science  and  technology  development  today 
with  a  vision  for  the  future.   Unfortunately,  the  resulting  plans 
for  a  joint  space  station  could  spell  the  ruination  of  our  space 
program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  manned  space  program,  as  currently 
structured,  produces  costs  that  severely  limit  NASA's  flexibility 
to  pursue  other  projects.   The  space  station  and  space  shuttle 
are  each  so  expensive  that  they  overwhelm  the  remainder  of  the 
NASA  budget.   The  grim  projections  for  the  NASA  science  budget  in 
the  next  few  years  are  unacceptable,  and  forbode  a  dismal  record 
for  future  space  exploration. 

I  propose  eliminating  the  space  station  to  free  up  badly 
needed  dollars  for  unmanned  space  activity  and  development  of  new 
technologies.   The  space  station,  of  necessity,  cannot  use  new 
technologies.   The  claims  of  remarkable  new  "spin-off" 
technologies  are  greatly  exaggerated.   The  shuttle  also  will 
clearly  continue,  and  with  it  the  U.S.  manned  space  program. 

The  reasons  for  ending  the  space  station  continue  to  grow. 
We  have  spent  $11  billion  already,  with  no  working  hardware  to 
show  for  our  efforts.   Cost  estimates  continue  to  grow  on  a 
weekly  basis.   The  reason  for  my  opposition  in  previous  years  — 
lack  of  significant  scientific  value  at  immense  cost  —  remain 
with  us.   And  the  newest  twist,  allowing  Russia  an  equal 
partnership  at  substantially  less  up-front  investment,  is  fraught 
with  significant  peril. 

As  you  well  know,  the  status  of  Russian  government  is 
cloudy.  While  I  believe  as  much  as  anyone  that  we  need  to 
promote  democracy  and  economic  stability  with  Russia,  this 
program  is  hardly  a  dependable  avenue  for  such  measures. 
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NASA's  assertions  that  negotiations  are  going  evenly  and 
that  remaining  problems  will  be  ironed  out  smoothly  are  so 
inaccurate  that,  labelling  them  wishful  thinking  would  kind. 

Russia  insists  that  they  maintain  control  of  their  station 
components  through  the  life  of  the  program.   NASA  Administrator 
Dan  Goldin  has  assured  the  Science,  Space  and  Technology 
Committee  that  the  U.S.  would  maintain  complete  control  of  the 
station.   Recent  plans  reveal  that  Russia  will  completely  control 
the  station  until  the  tenth  launch.   Russia  shows  no  signs  of 
giving  in  on  their  demands  of  joint  control  beyond  this  stage. 

The  political  turmoil  in  Russia  adds  a  level  of  complexity 
to  this  venture  that  should  cause  great  concern  to  Congress. 
The  technical  risks  of  a  project  as  complicated  in  nature  as  the 
space  station  provide  enough  credible  concerns.   Superimposing  an 
intricate  foreign  policy  initiative  over  this  project  assures 
major  complications,  some  of  which  simply  cannot  be  solved. 

This  is  a  critical  year  to  set  our  space  program  on  the 
right  course  for  the  future.   Continuing  along  the  flawed  path  we 
are  currently  following  will  lead  to  a  series  of  failures  from 
which  NASA  will  not  be  able  to  recover. 

I  am  urging  you  to  use  the  leadership  position  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  cancel  the  space  station  program. 
Cancelling  the  project  at  this  point  in  time  will  probably  result 
in  the  lowest  possible  "close-down"  costs  because  there  is  a 
single  prime  contractor  to  deal  with,  and  the  project  is  not  yet 
on  a  full  production  schedule. 

There  is  no  need  for  further  delay.   In  the  next  year  or 
two,  if  the  station  survives  this  year,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  project  will  be  cancelled  at  far  greater  expense,  loss  of 
jobs,  and  danger  to  the  overall  space  program. 

Finally,  I  would  also  urge  you  to  support  keeping  the 
remainder  of  space  station  funding  within  the  NASA  budget,  at 
least  for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  in  order  to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
science  and  other  programs  that  I  have  indicated  are  suffering 
badly  and  facing  cancellation.   It  is  important  for  NASA  to  look 
beyond  the  expected  lifetime  of  the  shuttle,  and  begin  planning 
for  the  next  generation  of  manned  space  —  one  that  holds  real 
promise  for  scientific  advancement.   In  order  to  achieve  maximum 
effectiveness  for  this  part  of  my  proposal,  I  would  also  urge 
that  you  refrain  from  releasing  the  $490  million  remaining  "in 
escrow"  for  the  FY  '94  space  station  account. 
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The  space  station  proposal  does  not  succeed  in  any  of  its 
goals:   scientific,  foreign  policy  or  even  as  a  symbol  of 
international  leadership.   Instead,  it  presents  this  nation  with 
huge  expenses  and  the  promise  of  an  ever,  larger  embarrassment. 
The  prognosis  for  this  program  is  not  good. 

With  your  help,  we  can  turn  this  effort  into  something 
positive  for  NASA,  inject  fiscal  sanity,  and  maintain  our 
nation's  position  as  an  international  space  leader.   I  am  hopeful 
that  you  can  support  this  position,  without  which  I  fear  that  the 
future  of  NASA  and  the  American  space  program  becomes  highly  in 
doubt. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Roemer,  we  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here.  I  think  that  this  whole  committee  we  have,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Chair,  have  great  respect  for  you  and  a  very  high  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  bring  to  this  subject  matter  a  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, along  with  your  learned  experience  relative  to  this  whole 
matter  from  your  own  committee  perspective,  and  as  you  say,  there 
are  some  very  difficult  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  this  year, 
and  we  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  come  and  bring  us  the 
perspective  that  you  have  given  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  Roemer.  I  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  GEORGE  R.  BOGGS,  PRESmENT,  PALOMAR  COLLEGE,  AMERICAN 
association  of  community  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  American  Association  of 
Community  Colleges,  Dr.  George  R.  Boggs.  Dr.  Boggs,  good  morn- 
ing. We  will  place  your  entire  formal  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point  without  objection  and  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Chair  and  Mr.  Thornton,  good  morning.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
largest  single  segment  of  American  postsecondary  education,  com- 
munity colleges. 

My  name  is  George  Boggs  and  I  am  president  of  Palomar  Col- 
lege, located  in  San  Marcos,  California  and  a  native  of  your  state, 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good. 

Dr.  Boggs.  I  currently  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  Colleges.  I  am  pleased  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  represent  the  views  of  my  institution,  and 
those  of  AACC  on  fiscal  year  1995  appropriations  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

AACC  represents  over  1,100  public  and  private  degree  granting, 
regionally  accredited  two-year  institutions  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. My  comments  are  also  endorsed  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity College  Trustees. 

Before  addressing  the  Nation's  community  colleges  and  our  inter- 
est in  the  National  Science  Foundation,  allow  me  to  speak  briefly 
about  my  college.  Palomar  College  is  a  comprehensive  suburban 
community  college  with  an  enrollment  of  almost  20,000  credit  and 
3,000  noncredit  students  each  semester. 

Palomar  College  has  seen  growth  of  over  48  percent  in  credit  stu- 
dents and  122  percent  growth  in  minority  students  over  the  last 
eight  years. 

Last  year,  Palomar  College  received  a  grant  from  the  Partner- 
ship for  Environmental  Technology  Education  to  develop  an  envi- 
ronmental technologies  degree  and  certificate  program.  We  are  now 
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one  of  24  colleges  in  California  that  offer  the  program.  Currently 
in  its  first  semester  with  25  students  enrolled,  the  Environmental 
Technologies  program  has  been  particularly  popular  with  displaced 
professionals,  such  as  aerospace  workers. 

As  you  know,  community  colleges  enroll  more  than  6  million  stu- 
dents in  credit  programs  and  an  additional  5  million  students  in 
courses  for  lifelong  learning.  We  serve  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
cans first  entering  college  and  have  the  largest  undergraduate  pop- 
ulations of  women,  ethnic  minorities,  and  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. 

My  statement  today  is  on  the  Scientific  and  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1992.  SATA  authorizes  three  grant  programs  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  associate  degree  granting  institu- 
tions to  support  curriculum  development  and  program  improve- 
ment in  advanced  technology  education.  These  areas  include  bio- 
technology, manufacturing,  hazardous  waste,  electronics,  and  many 
others. 

The  programs  target  technicians  being  educated  for  emerging 
high-performance  workplaces  that  use  advanced  technologies.  Com- 
munity colleges  are  the  primary  providers  of  such  training  and  we 
request  that  SATA  be  funded  at  the  authorized  level  of  $35  million 
in  fiscal  year  1995. 

To  implement  SATA,  NSF  has  initiated  the  Advanced  Techno- 
logical Educational  Program.  The  ATE  program  is  currently  in  its 
first  year  of  implementation  and  will  support  three  program  areas: 
First,  Centers  of  Excellence,  second.  Projects  in  Advanced  Techno- 
logical Education,  and  third.  Workshops  and  Seminars. 

Recent  funding  experience  for  community  colleges  at  NSF  will  re- 
veal why  SATA  is  so  important  to  our  institutions.  In  fiscal  year 
1992,  community  colleges  received  just  $7.3  million  from  NSF,  none 
of  it  awarded  pursuant  to  the  SATA  statute. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  funding  to  community  colleges  had  increased 
only  $200,000  to  $7.5  million,  representing  only  about  0.27  percent 
of  the  NSF  budget  of  $2.7  billion. 

While  community  colleges  greatly  appreciate  the  foundation's 
traditional  role  in  funding  the  DUE  programs  and  encourage  its 
continued  increasing  support  for  community  colleges,  the  funding  it 
provides  is  clearly  inadequate. 

Consequently,  community  colleges  were  pleased  with  the  $15 
million  the  ATE  program  received  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Last  fall, 
NSF  received  a  total  of  351  applications  for  the  ATE  program,  re- 
questing almost  $500  million  just  two  months  after  the  program 
was  announced. 

NSF  will  be  awarding  grants  for  ATE  projects  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months. 

The  Administration  has  requested  $17.6  million  to  fund  SATA  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  However,  given  the  evident  community  college 
need  for  the  ATE  program,  we  urge  you  to  fully  fund  SATA  at  its 
authorized  level  of  $35  million.  We  remind  you  that  Dr.  Luther 
Williams,  Assistant  Director  for  Education  and  Human  Resources 
at  NSF,  commented  at  a  hearing  in  March  before  this  subcommit- 
tee that  there  is  "sufficient  need  and  interest  to  justify  fully  fund- 
ing the  ATE  program." 
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The  need  for  this  funding  is  well  documented.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Robert  Reich  says  that  it  is  projected  that  three  of  every  four 
American  jobs  by  the  year  2000  will  require  more  than  a  high 
school  diploma,  but  not  the  traditional  four  years  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  demand  will  be  largely  addressed  by  community  col- 
leges. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  new  jobs  created  in  our  economy  will  be 
in  advanced  technology  fields.  Fully  funding  SATA  at  $35  million 
is  the  kind  of  targeted  investment  we  need  to  make  during  these 
tight  fiscal  times. 

This  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
your  questions,  Mr.  C^hairman,  or  yours  Mr.  Thornton. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Boggs. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  Good  Morning.  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  largest  single  segment  of 
American  postsecondary  education  —  community  colleges.  My  name  is  George  Boggs 
and  I  am  President  of  Palomar  College,  located  in  San  Marcos,  Califonua.  I  am  pleased 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  represent  the  views  of  my  institution  emd  those  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  Colleges  (AACC)  on  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF).  AACC  represents  over  1,100 
public  and  private  degree-granting,  regioiudly  acaedited  two-year  institutions  of 
(>ostsecondary  education.  I  also  currently  serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  AACC  Board  of 
Directors.  These  comments  are  also  endorsed  by  the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees. 

Before  addressing  the  nation's  community  colleges  and  our  interest  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  allow  me  to  speak  briefly  about  Palomar  College.  Palomar 
College  is  a  comprehensive  suburban  commuruty  college  with  an  enrollment  of  almost 
20,000  credit  and  3,000  non-credit  students  each  semester.  Palomar  College  has  seen 
growth  of  over  48  percent  in  credit  students  over  the  last  eight  years.  Also  over  those 
eight  years,  we  have  seen  a  122  percent  growth  in  minority  students. 

In  recent  years,  our  college  has  worked  in  partnership  with  a  wide  variety  of 
public  and  private  entities  on  projects  including  a  language  institute,  a  state-of-the-art 
UNIX  computer  laboratory,  a  child  development  center  at  a  local  industrial  park, 
apprenticeship  training  for  electricians  and  sheet  metal  workers,  and  construction  of  a 
campus  wellness/fitness  center  and  a  bus  transit  center.  Through  our  contract  education 
programs,  we  have  provided  businesses  with  courses  on  subjects  as  varied  as  English 
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as  a  Second  Language,  supervision,  business  Spanish,  Japanese,  drafting  technology, 
surveying,  and  secretarial  skills. 

Last  year  Palomar  College  received  a  grant  from  the  Partnership  for 
Environmental  Technology  Education  to  develop  an  Environmental  Technologies  degree 
and  certificate  program.  We  are  now  one  of  24  coUeges  in  California  that  offers  the 
program.  Currently  in  its  first  semester  with  25  students  enrolled,  the  Environmental 
Technologies  program  has  been  particularly  popular  with  displaced  professionals,  such 
as  aerospace  workers. 

As  you  know,  community  colleges  enroll  more  than  six  million  students  in  credit 
programs  and  an  additional  five  million  students  in  courses  for  lifelong  learning.  We 
serve  the  majority  of  Americans  first  entering  college,  and  have  the  largest 
undergraduate  populations  of  women,  ethnic  minoriHes,  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged. 

My  statement  today  is  on  the  Scientific  and  Advanced-Technology  Act  of  1992 
(SATA)(PL  102-476).  SATA  authorizes  three  grant  programs  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  associate  degree-granting  institutions  to  support  curriculum  development 
and  program  improvement  in  advanced  technology  education.  These  areas  include 
biotechnology,  manufacturing,  hazardous  waste,  electronics,  and  many  others.  The 
programs  target  technicians  being  educated  for  emerging  high  performance  workplaces 
that  use  advanced  technologies.  Community  colleges  are  the  primary  providers  of  such 
training  and  we  request  that  SATA  be  funded  at  $35  million  in  FV  1995. 

■  To  implement  SATA,  NSF  has  initiated  the  Advanced  Technological  Education 
(ATE)  program.  The  ATE  program  is  currently  in  its  first  year  of  implementation  and 
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will  support  three  program  areas:  1)  Centers  of  Excellence,  2)  Projects  in  Advanced 
Technological  Education,  and  3)  Workshops  and  Seminars. 

First,  the  ATE  program  will  support  up  to  five  National /Regional  Centers  of 
Excellence.  The  Centers  will  serve  as  clearinghouses  for  the  benefit  of  both  colleges  and 
secondary  schools.  Model  curricula,  instructional  materials,  and  teaching  methods  will 
be  developed  through  these  Centers  and  then  disseminated.  Centers  must  provide 
cooperative  arrangements  among  two-year  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and  universities, 
secondary  schools,  industry,  business,  and  government.  NSF  recently  announced  the 
first  awards  under  the  new  ATE  program.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Subcommittee 
that  six  planning  grants  of  approximately  $50,000  each  to  develop  national  and  regional 
centers  for  technological  education  have  been  made  to  consortia  in  Texas,  New  York, 
Oregon,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Nebraska. 

The  second  program  area  under  the  ATE  initiative  is  called  Projects  in  Advanced 
Technological  Education.  While  Centers  are  expected  to  be  comprehensive  ventures, 
projects  in  advanced  technological  education  are  focused  more  r\arrowly  on  curriculum 
development,  faculty  enhancement,  and  instrumentation  and  laboratory  improvement. 
There  is  a  huge  need  in  this  area,  spanning  the  entire  country. 

The  third  ATE  program  area  is  called  Workshops,  Conferences,  Serrunars,  Studies, 
and  Other  Projects.  The  ATE  program  expects  to  support  a  few  special  projects  at 
associate  degree-granting  institutions  that  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  issues 
in  advanced  technological  education. 

Recent  funding  experiences  for  community  colleges  at  NSF  will  reveal  why  SATA 
is  so  important  to  our  institutions.    In  FY  1992,  commimity  colleges  received  just  $7.3 
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million  from  NSF,  none  of  it  awarded  pursuant  to  the  SATA  statute.  In  FY  1993, 
funding  to  community  colleges  had  increased  only  $200,000,  to  $7.5  million.  Of  the  $7.5 
million  awarded  in  FY  1993,  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  (DUE)  supported 
commimity  colleges  at  a  level  of  $5.6  million.  The  DUE  support  was  tendered  through 
the  Instrumentation  and  Laboratory  Improvement  (ILI)  program,  Course  and  Curriculum 
Development  (CCD)  program.  Calculus  and  the  Bridge  to  Calculus  program,  and  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Enhancement  (UFE)  program.  While  community  colleges  greatly 
appreciate  the  Foundation's  traditional  role  in  fuiiding  the  DUE  programs  and  encourage 
its  continued  increasing  support  for  commimity  colleges,  the  funding  it  provides  is 
dearly  inadequate. 

Consequently,  commuiuty  colleges  were  pleased  with  the  $15  million  the  ATE 
program  received  in  FY  1994.  Last  fall,  NSF  received  a  total  of  351  applications  for  the 
ATE  program,  requesting  almost  $500  million  —  just  two  months  after  the  program  was 
announced.  NSF  will  be  awarding  grants  for  ATE  Projects  over  the  next  several  months. 

The  Administration  has  requested  $17.6  million  to  fund  SATA  in  FY  1995. 
However,. given  the  evident  community  college  need  for  the  ATE  program,  we  urge  you 
to  fully  fund  SATA  at  its  authorized  level  of  $35  million.  We  remind  you  that  Dr. 
Luther  Williams,  Assistant  Director  for  Education  and  Human  Resources  at  NSF, 
comn\ented  at  a  hearing  in  March  before  this  Subcommittee  that  there  is  "sufficient  need 
and  interest  to  justify  fully  funding  the  ATE  program." 

The  need  for  this  funding  is  well  documented.  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich 
says  it  is  projected  that  three  of  every  four  American  jobs  by  the  year  2000  will  require 
more  than  a  high  school  diploma  but  not  the  traditional  four  years  of  higher  education. 
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This  demand  will  be  largely  addressed  by  community  colleges.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
new  jobs  created  in  our  economy  will  be  in  advanced  technology  fields.  Fully  funding 
SATA  at  $35  million  is  the  kind  of  targeted  investment  we  need  to  make  during  these 
tight  fiscal  times. 

This  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
or  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony  regarding 
this  particular  program.  In  the  fiscal  year  1994  bill,  we  did  give  an 
increase  of  $10  million  for  science  advanced  technology  grants  to 
community  colleges. 

So  the  committee  is  certainly  in  tune  with  your  concerns,  and  I 
am  sure  your  testimony  will  be  received  very  favorably. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  support. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WITNESS 

DR  FRANK  W.  FITCH,  PRESIDENT,  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SOCI- 
ETIES FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  BIOLOGY 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Frank  W.  Fitch,  Federation 
of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology.  Dr.  Fitch,  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  here  this  morning.  We  will  place  your  entire  formal 
statement  in  the  record  at  this  point  and  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Fitch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  Dr.  Frank  Fitch,  President  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology,  FASEB.  I  represent  41,000 
working  scientists  who  teach  and  conduct  biomedical  research 
throughout  the  United  States. 

You  have  received  our  written  testimony,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  about  it. 

FASEB  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify  concerning  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  appropriations  for  life  sciences  research  carried  out 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  NSF,  the  Departments  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  VA,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, NASA,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  EPA. 

FASEB's  funding  recommendations  for  the  NSF  biological 
sciences  directorate  is  $363  million.  For  VA  medical  research,  $325 
million.  For  NASA  research  and  analysis,  $53  million  and  for  the 
EPA  office  of  Exploratory  Research,  $63  million. 

These  recommendations  come  from  a  consensus  conference  held 
by  our  nine  societies  last  November  to  review  these  and  four  other 
Federal  agencies  that  support  life  sciences  research.  The  report  of 
that  consensus  conference  has  been  made  available  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  would  like  now  to  explain  why  these  funding  recommendations 
are  important. 

NSF,  VA,  and  NASA  all  support  investigator-initiated  fundamen- 
tal research  which  originates  from  individual  scientists  and  is  sub- 
jected to  peer  review.  Experience  shows  that  the  best,  most  produc- 
tive research  is  achieved  in  this  manner.  NSF  is  the  only  Federal 
agency  which  exclusively  supports  fundamental  science. 

The  commercial  development  of  new  products  and  technologies 
depends  on  the  continuous  flow  of  new  discoveries  from  fundamen- 
tal science.  Foundational  research  is  the  foundation  for  all  applied 
research  and  for  the  development  of  new  technologies  and  products. 
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NSF's  support  for  environmental  biology  provides  the  scientific 
basis  for  rational  management  of  the  environment.  A  study  of  the 
structures  of  complex  molecules  provides  the  basis  for  rational  drug 
design.  FASEB  recommends  that  the  average  NSF  research  project 
grant  be  increased  moderately,  and  that  total  funding  be  increased 
to  support  more  of  the  numerous  currently  unfunded  grants  that 
have  been  rated  excellent  by  peer  reviewers. 

The  highly  successful  VA  research  program  is  focused  on  dis- 
eases that  disproportionately  afflict  veterans,  including  Alzheimer's 
disease,  diabetes,  hjrpertension  and  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
mental  illness,  and  other  health  problems.  Through  recent  discov- 
eries, VA  scientists  are  finding  ways  to  prevent  post-surgical  com- 
plications of  coronary  artery  disease.  They  are  also  developing  bet- 
ter treatments  for  African  Americans  whose  late  onset  heart  dis- 
ease appears  to  be  influenced  by  genetic  factors. 

In  spite  of  the  impressive  accomplishments,  the  VA  medical  re- 
search budget  has  diminished  significantly  between  1985  and  1993. 
FASEB  urges  increased  funding  for  the  VA  medical  research  pro- 
gram to  compensate  for  this  reduction.  Without  an  increase,  this 
program  is  in  jeopardy. 

NASA's  life  sciences  research  program  investigates  the  role  of 
gravity  in  living  systems  and  applies  that  knowledge  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  individuals  in  space  and  people  on  earth. 

This  is  the  only  program  that  conducts  research  in  microgravity, 
contributing  to  understanding  the  fundamental  biological  processes 
such  as  bone  and  mineral  metabolism,  vestibular  mechanisms  con- 
trolling balance  and  locomotion,  and  the  functions  of  heart  and 
lung  and  blood  vessels.  The  NASA,  NIH  collaborations  in  space  life 
sciences  shuttle  missions  promotes  sound  science  and  provide  a 
model  for  future  joint  endeavors. 

FASEB  is  pleased  with  NASA's  response  to  congressional  direc- 
tives that  life  science  research  opportunities  be  open  to  all  sci- 
entists and  evaluated  through  rigorous  peer  review. 

EPA  science  should  be  strengthened  through  the  immediate  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of  the  1992  advisory  commit- 
tee report  safeguarding  the  future,  credible  science,  credible  deci- 
sions. EPA  supports  most  of  its  extramural  research  through  coop- 
erative agreements  in  which  extramural  investigators  are  guided 
by  EPA  intramural  scientists. 

FASEB  recommends  that  the  agency  move  toward  greater  utili- 
zation of  grants  as  a  funding  mechanism.  Grants  foster  more  inno- 
vation, are  more  anticipatory,  and  address  questions  of  a  fun- 
damental nature. 

Health  research  funds  recently  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Ex- 
ploratory Research  to  other  research  areas  should  be  reinstated  to 
insure  the  rapid  application  of  knowledge  to  the  regulatory  issues 
central  to  the  EPA's  mission. 

FASEB  supports  the  establishment  of  a  fundamental  research 
program  under  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  and  rec- 
ommends that  each  EPA  laboratory  create  a  standing  advisory 
committee  to  assure  the  conduct  of  high-quality  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  FASEB's  view.  Congressional  support  for  the  promise  of 
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what  scientific  creativity  can  produce  has  made  possible  the  im- 
pressive progress  in  life  sciences. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  continue  and  even  expand  this 
much  needed  investment  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  again,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Fitch,  for  your  testimony 
this  morning  and  we  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Dr.  Fitch.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  members: 

I  am  Dr.  Frank  W.  Fitch,  president  of  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for 
Experimental  Biology  (FASEB).   FASEB  is  an  organization  of  nine  scientific  societies 
whose  more  than  41,000  members  teach  and  conduct  biomedical  research  at 
universities,  research  institutes  and  government  laboratories  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  in  connection  with  the 
fiscal  1995  budgets  for  life  sciences  research  carried  out  by  the  National  Science 
Fovmdation,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admirustration  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  FASEB  recommendations  for  these  agencies  are  based  on  the  results  of  a 
corisensus  conference  of  our  nine  societies  held  last  November.  The  report  of  the 
consensus  conference  has  been  made  available  to  the  subcormnittee.  The 
recommendations  for  each  of  the  agencies  is  as  follows: 

•  NSF  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  $363  million 

•  VA  Medical  Research  325  million 

•  NASA  Research  and  Analysis  53  million 

•  EPA  Office  of  Exploratory  Research  63  million 

NSF,  VA  and  NASA  all  support  investigator-initiated,  fundamental  research.  This 
means  the  scientific  ideas  the  agencies  fund  originate  with  individual  scientists  and 
are  subjected  to  peer  review.  Historic  experience  shows  that  the  best,  most 
productive  research  is  achieved  in  this  manner.  EPA  supports  most  of  its  extramural 
research  through  cooperative  agreements  in  which  intramural  scientists  play  a 
significant  role. 

Let  me  explain  FASEB's  recommendations  for  each  of  the  life  sciences-funding 
agencies  in  the  bill: 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

NSF  is  the  only  federal  agency  which  is  assigned  exclusively  to  support  fundamental 
and  foundational  science.   In  a  recent  report  reaffirming  NSF's  mission  in  these  areas, 
the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  stressed  that  the 
commercial  development  of  new  products  and  technologies  is  dependent  on  the  flow 
of  new  discoveries  from  fundamental  science.   The  insights  and  discoveries  emerging 
from  this  work  become  the  foundation  for  more  applied  research  and  the 
development  of  new  technologies  and  products. 
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NSF  supports  fundamental  research  in  the  biological  sciences,  leading  to  the 
development  of  new  products  and  solutions  to  society's  problems.   Let  me  cite 
several  examples: 

Biodiversity  Research.   NSF  research  affords  the  opportimity  to  study  the 
adaptations  of  micro-organisms,  animals  and  plants  to  their  natural  environment.This 
provides  for  the  development  of  model  systems  to  understand  fundamental  biological 
processes  and  identify  novel  organic  molecules  that  can  be  applied  to  practical 
problems  in  ecology  and  agriculture.   NSF  support  for  envirorvmental  biology 
provides  the  scientific  basis  for  rational  management  of  the  environment,  and  for 
developing  coherent  strategies  to  deal  with  human  impact  upon  it. 

Structural  Biology.   Sophisticated  tools  are  used  to  elucidate  and  describe  the 
structures  of  complex  molecules  and  to  examine  interactions  among  molecules  and 
cells.   These  approaches  have  provided  the  basis  for  rational  drug  design,  a  major 
tool  currently  used  by  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

In  reviewing  the  NSF  budget,  the  FASEB  Conser\sus  Conference  identified  the  size  of 
grants  awarded  to  individual  projects  as  a  key  limiting  factor  in  the  Foundation's 
ability  to  support  life  sciences  research.   In  the  NSF  Directorate  for  Biological 
Sciences,  the  average  research  project  award  for  FY  1994  is  projected  to  be  $109,000 
annually,  of  which  only  about  $73,000  is  for  direct  project  support.   As  a  result, 
inadequate  resources  are  available  to  pursue  each  project.   Investigators  are  forced  to 
seek  multiple  grants  to  fund  different  parts  of  a  project,  leading  to  a  reduction  in 
scientific  productivity. 

To  improve  the  productivity  of  investigators,  the  FASEB  conferees  recommended  that 
the  average  research  project  grant,  including  direct  and  indirect  costs,  be  increased  by 
the  Directorate  to  a  total  of  $150,000  over  the  next  two  years.  The  total  NSF  Research 
and  Related  Activities  budget  should  be  increased  to  accommodate  the  larger  grants. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  recommended  a  six  percent  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
research  project  grants  awarded  by  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  in  FY  1995. 
This  will  help  to  overcome  the  problem  seen  in  the  past  year  where  numerous  grants 
rated  "excellent"  by  peer  reviewers  could  not  be  supported  because  of  insufficient 
funds. 

The  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  recommended  that  the  Biological  Sciences 
Directorate  receive  a  total  budget  of  $363  million,  a  26  percent  increase  over  the  FY 
94  level  of  $288  million.  The  conferees  recommended  a  doubling  in  the  level  of 
infrastructure  support  -  from  $110  milUort  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  $220  milUon  in 
FY  95  —  to  help  overcome  years  of  underfunding  which  has  resulted  in  aging  and 
outdated  laboratories.   The  new  money  should  be  awarded  through  competitive 
grants  subjected  to  peer  review. 
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In  other  NSF  policy  matters,  the  conferees: 

called  for  continued  recognition  of  the  importance  of  investigator-irutiated 
research  projects. 

urged  the  continuation  of  center  grants  to  laboratories  within  geographically 
central  locations  to  provide  investigators  with  access  to  sophisticated 
equipment  and  technologies. 

recommended  continuation  of  NSF's  current  system  of  external  grant 
review  coupled  with  the  use  of  advisory  panels  for  general  program 
evaluation  and  planning  for  future  research  efforts. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  maintains  a  strong  commitment  to  improving  the 
health  of  veterans,  while  the  VA  research  program  assures  the  rapid  transfer  of  knowledge 
from  the  laboratory  bench  to  the  bedside.   Three  factors  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  VA 
research  program:  emphasis  on  clinical  research  involving  its  large  patient  population,  the 
highest  percentage  of  physician-researchers  of  any  federal  research  agency,  and  an  impressive 
commitment  to  quaUty  research  through  investigator-initiated,  peer-reviewed  proposals. 

The  VA  research  program  has  led  to  advances  in  our  understanding  of  diseases  that 
disproportionately  afflict  veterans,  including  Alzheimer's  disease,  diabetes,  hypertension  and 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  mental  illness  and  other  health  problems.  Through  recent 
discoveries,  VA  scientists  are  fmding  ways  to  prevent  post-surgical  complications  of  coronary 
artery  disease  through  the  identification  of  risk  factors  in  individual  patients.   They  also  are 
investigating  improved  treatments  for  African  Americans  whose  late-onset  heart  disease  is 
thought  to  be  influenced  by  genetic  factors. 

In  spite  of  this  list  of  impressive  accomphshments  and  opportunities  we  see  that  the  VA 
medical  research  budget  has  lost  ground,  diminishing  by  20  percent  —  in  constant  dollars  — 
between  1985  and  1993.   Our  conferees  concluded  that  the  program  is  in  jeopardy  because  of 
inadequate  funding.     The  decline  in  funding  has  severely  hamp)ered  each  of  the  VA's 
research  services.   No  new  Career  Development  Awards  were  funded  in  FY  1993.   These 
awards  are  the  lifehne  of  the  program,  the  best  means  of  attracting  talented  young 
investigators  to  careers  at  the  VA. 

The  FASEB  conferees  urged  that  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program  be 
funded  at  $325  million  in  fiscal  1995,  a  29  percent  increase  over  the  FY  94 
appropriation.   This  funding  level  will  help  to  compensate  for  research  budgets  which  have 
decreased  in  constant  dollars  since  the  mid- 1 980' s.   The  funds  will  pave  the  way  for  sorely 
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needed  research  on  aging  and  clinical  geriatrics,  prostate  cancer,  toxic  exposures  like  those 
encountered  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  women's  health. 

The  conferees  urged  that  the  much-needed  support  for  upgrading  VA's  deteriorating 
infrastructure  be  provided  from  separate  appropriations.   They  also  endorsed  pending 
legislation  to  codify  the  Merit  Review  Boards,  which  peer-review  all  proposed  VA  research. 
This  will  help  assure  the  continued  independence  and  integrity  of  the  VA  peer-review  system. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  goal  of  NASA's  life  sciences  research  program  is  to  understand  the  role  of  gravity  in 
living  systems  and  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  astronauts  in  space 
and  people  on  Earth. 

NASA's  life  sciences  research  is  the  only  program  that  conducts  research  in  microgravity.   Its 
research  capitalizes  on  the  space  environment  to  study  how  gravity  affects  fundamental 
biological  functions  such  as  bone  and  mineral  metabolism;  vestibular  mechanisms  controlling 
posture,  balance  and  locomotion;  heart  and  blood  vessel  function;  lung  function  and 
developmental  biology.     The  FASEB  conferees  believe  NASA-NIH  collaborations  in  space 
life  sciences  shuttle  missions  promote  sound  science  and  provide  a  successful  model  for 
future  joint  endeavors.   Congress  is  urged  to  support  such  collaborations  with  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $20  million  in  FY  95.     These  funds  should  be  used  in  many  areas  of  life 
and  microgravity  sciences,  such  as  neurobiology. 

The  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  was  pleased  with  NASA's  response  to  congressional 
directives  that  life  science  research  opportunities  be  open  to  all  scientists,  and   that  all 
proposals   for  such  research  be  evaluated  with  one  rigorous  peer-review  mechanism.   These 
changes  were  mandated  by  Congress  because  the  opportunities  for  life  science  research  in 
space  are  rare,   expensive  and  important  for  biomedical  science,  and  only  the  best  science 
should  be  conducted.   However,  since  the  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  met,  NASA  has 
carved  a  new  entity  out  of  its  Life  and  Biomedical  Sciences  and  Applications  Division,  called 
"Aerospace  Medicine  and  Occupational  Health,"  which  would  be  awarded  $8  milhon  of  the 
total  $5 1 .9  million  FY  95  life  sciences  budget.   Congress  should  examine  this  seemingly 
small  budgetary  change  very  critically.  FASEB's  position  is  that  there  is  no  need  to  fragment 
NASA's  life  sciences  research  budget,  divide  authority  over  this  research  and  introduce  new, 
unspecified  peer-review  approaches. 

The  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  recommended  a  fiscal  1995  budget  of  $53  million  for 
the  Research  and  Analysis  program  within  NASA's  Life  and  Biomedical  Sciences  and 
Applications  Division.   This  is  a  $3  million  increase  over  the  FY  94  level.     All  of  the 

increase  should  be  used  for  competitively  awarded  grants. 
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The  conference  also  recommended  that  because  of  the  importance  of  Space  Life  Sciences-3 
and  Neurolab,  support  for  these  projects  should  not  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Space 
Station. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

The  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  recommended  that  $63  million  be  provided  for 
EPA's  Office  of  Exploratory  Research  in  fiscal  1995. 

Our  conferees  stated  that  EPA  science  must  be  strengthened  through  the  immediate 
implementation  of  recommendations  contained  in  the  1992  advisory  committee  report. 
Safeguarding  the  Future:    Credible  Science,  Credible  Decisions. 

EPA  supports  most  of  its  extramural  research  through  cooperative  agreements  in  which 
extramural  researchers  are  guided  by  EPA  intramural  scientists.   While  EPA  views 
cooperative  agreements  as  effective  tools  for  guiding  extramural  research  in  pursuit  of 
regulatory  goals,  the  FASEB  conferees  recommended  that  the  agency  move  toward  greater 
utilization  of  grants  as  a  funding  mechanism.   Grants  foster  more  innovation,  are  more 
anticipatory,  and  address  questions  of  a  fundamental  nature. 

Only  the  EPA  Office  of  Exploratory  Research  (OER)  within  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Development  supports  fundamental,  anticipatory  research.   The  FASEB  conferees  were 
disturbed  to  learn  that,  in  the  face  of  a  budget  squeeze,  administrators  of  OER  transferred 
their  health  research  funds  to  other  research  areas.   The  conferees  beUeve  OER  should  re- 
instate support  for  health  research,  a  step  which  will  assure  the  rapid  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  regulatory  issues  central  to  EPA's  mission. 

The  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  also  supported  legislation  to  establish  a  fundamental 
research  program  under  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development.   In  addition,  it  was 
recommended  that  each  EPA  laboratory  create  a  standing  advisory  committee,  similar  to  the 
NIH  Board  of  Scientific  Counselors,  to  assure  the  conduct  of  high  quality  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  complete  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  re-state  FASEB's 
recommendations  for  funding  the  hfe  science  research  programs  of  the  four  agencies  covered 
by  my  statement.   The  recommendations  are: 

•  NSF  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  $363  million 

•  VA  Medical  Research  325  million 

•  NASA  Research  and  Analysis  53  million 

•  EPA  Office  of  Exploratory  Research  63  million 

Thank  you. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  DAVID  JOHNSON,  EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR,  FEDERATION  OF  BE- 
HAVIORAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  COGNITIVE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Johnson,  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  before 
our  subcommittee  this  morning.  We  will  place  your  entire  state- 
ment in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  then  you  may  proceed  as  you 
like. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  am 
here  today  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1995  funding  request  for  NSF 
and  particularly  to  discuss  the  request  for  behavioral  and  social 
science  research. 

The  President  requests  a  6  percent  increase  in  funding  for  NSF 
and  the  question  the  appropriators  have  to  answer  is,  is  such  an 
increase  justified  in  light  of  the  budget  freeze  agreed  to  by  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  last  year? 

The  answer  must  come  from  considering  the  purpose  of  such  an 
increase.  The  Clinton  presidency  is  focused  on  improving  the  econ- 
omy by  trimming  costs  and  investing  in  activities,  including 
science,  that  will  stimulate  the  economy. 

Science  reduces  costs  by  improving  industrial  processes.  It  gen- 
erates wealth  by  making  new  products  possible,  and  it  produces  the 
knowledge  of  human  cognition,  performance  and  behavior  that 
make  a  prepared,  flexible  work  force  possible.  Science  is  worth  the 
Federal  Government's  strong  support  because  it  is  the  base  on 
which  a  strong,  modern  economy  must  be  built. 

It  is  easy  to  value  science  that  creates  amazing  new  products. 
Historically,  it  has  been  harder  for  Federal  officials  to  see  the  value 
of  research  focused  on  people,  that  is,  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences.  These  sciences  rarely  produce  new  consumer  items. 

Instead,  they  produce  the  knowledge  that  offers  some  hope  that 
our  society  might  one  day  regain  the  stability  that  we  perceive  to 
be  lacking  now.  They  produce  knowledge  that  can  assure  that  our 
children  will  emerge  from  school  educated,  that  we  will  take  care 
of  ourselves  physically  and  mentally,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for 
expensive  medical  care. 

And  they  produce  the  knowledge  that  can  help  change  our  urban 
streets  from  war  zones  to  safe  zones.  You  can't  hold  the  products 
of  behavioral  and  social  science  in  your  hands.  But  these  sciences 
address  issues  at  the  core  of  some  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing 
problems. 

Support  of  these  sciences  at  NSF  comes  mainly  through  the  di- 
rectorates for  biology  and  for  social,  behavioral,  and  economic 
sciences.  I  want  to  highlight  and  ask  you  to  support  three  efforts 
at  NSF  that  have  been  especially  responsive  to  Congress'  request 
that  NSF  focus  funding  on  research  that  addresses  issues  of  na- 
tional concern. 

The  first  initiative  is  one  Congress  asked  NSF  to  undertake  and 
is  called  the  Human  Capital  Initiative.  It  is  an  effort  to  organize 
behavioral  and  social  science  research  around  problems  of  national 
importance.  In  response,  scientists  met  at  NSF  on  March  17th  and 
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18th  to  plan  how  research  could  be  organized  around  several  prac- 
tical themes:  Building  strong,  safe  neighborhoods,  helping  families 
succeed,  educating  for  the  requirements  of  modern  work,  making 
the  work  force  more  productive  and  overcoming  poverty,  disadvan- 
tage and  discrimination. 

We  thank  Congress  for  urging  NSF  to  undertake  this  task,  and 
we  ask  that  the  subcommittee  maintain  a  strong  and  attentive  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  initiative. 

A  second  initiative,  one  that  unfortunately  seems  to  be  languish- 
ing, is  called  the  Cognitive  Science  Initiative  when  it  was  created 
about  three  years  ago.  Most  recently  it  has  been  called  the  Intel- 
ligent Systems  Initiative. 

The  initiative  takes  on  special  importance  in  light  of  the  adminis- 
tration's intention  to  create  an  information  superhighway.  The  in- 
telligent systems  initiative  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  sci- 
entists from  the  cognitive,  computer,  and  engineering  sciences  to 
produce  the  knowledge  that  will  assure  that  there  will  be  no  road- 
blocks on  this  superhighway.  This  year,  there  is  no  request  to  con- 
tinue this  initiative. 

Given  the  importance  of  information  generation,  storage,  and 
use,  we  think  this  initiative  should  be  allowed  to  continue  develop- 
ing, and  we  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  recommend  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  for  the  directorate  for  social,  behavioral,  and  eco- 
nomic sciences  for  the  intelligent  systems  initiative. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  word  about  NSF's  proposed  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Violence.  Our  scientists  support  creation  of  this  center, 
which  appears  to  be  desired  both  by  Congress  and  NSF,  but  we 
have  a  reservation  about  how  it  might  be  funded. 

As  you  well  know,  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  were  dev- 
astated by  Federal  cuts  in  the  early  1980s  and  have  struggled  ever 
since  to  recover  lost  ground.  We  believe  that  funds  to  support  the 
center  should  not  come  out  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  used 
to  support  the  investigator-initiated  research  we  have  worked  for 
so  many  years  to  rejuvenate. 

Considering  that  in  a  two-year  period  more  Americans  die  vio- 
lently in  this  country  than  were  killed  in  the  Vietnam  War,  we  be- 
lieve funding  of  this  center  is  enough  of  a  priority  that  it  should 
be  funded  independently  of  other  programs  at  NSF. 

I  thank  both  of  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you,  Dr.  Johnson.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
mentioned  your  views  relative  to  the  Center  on  Violence.  That  is 
an  initiative  that  I  have  instituted  because  of  the  very  reasons  that 
you  cite  in  terms  of  this  problem,  and  how  it  relates  to  our  society, 
so  we  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  believe  our  scientists  are  ready  to  do  that  work 
for  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psychological 
and  Cognitive  Sciences  is  a  coalition  of  1 8  scientific  societies  and  approximately  1 50  university 
graduate  departments.  The  National  Science  Foundation  is  an  important  source  of  support  for  the 
research  of  Federation  scientists.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  comment  on  the  proposed  FY95 
budget  for  NSF. 

President  Clinton  came  to  office  saying  that  his  top  priority  was  to  help  achieve  a  strong, 
healthy  economy.  As  he  has  taken  action  to  address  that  priority,  it  has  become  clear  the 
President  understands  that  science  is  one  of  the  engines  that  drives  the  economy.  Despite  the 
agreement  between  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  to  freeze  the  federal  budget  for  the  next 
several  years,  the  President  has  asked  that  NSF's  budget  grow  by  6%  in  1995    We  are  well  aware 
that  growth  in  the  budget  of  a  particular  agency  during  a  period  of  no  general  growth  requires 
shifting  of  resources.  The  question  that  must  be  asked  is,  will  this  shift  of  resources  prove 
productive''  There  are  few  sure  bets  in  the  world.  But  one  of  the  best  predictors  of  future 
performance  is  past  performance.  Science  has  been  a  consistently  sound  investment  in  that  its 
return  has  far  outweighed  the  cost  of  the  initial  investment.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
picture  is  going  to  change  except  possibly  for  the  better.  We  believe  the  decision  to  invest  in 
basic  science  is  sound,  and  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  give  the  decision  its  strongest  support. 

In  science  policy  circles,  there  is  often  discussion  of  the  lag  time  between  a  new  scientific 
discovery  and  its  application.  And  a  concern  of  Congress  has  been  that  the  payoff  from  science 
often  takes  time  to  realize.  Nevertheless,  the  common  belief  is  that  lag  time  has  shrunk 
continuously  over  the  years,  aided  in  part  by  increased  efficiency  in  communication.  Officials  at 
NSF,  however,  have  been  mindful  of  the  need  to  make  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  as 
efficient  a  process  as  possible.  In  recent  years,  NSF  has  been  working  in  two  major  ways  to 
shrink  the  lag  time  even  farther.  First,  NSF  has  been  developing  new  relationships  with  state 
governments  and  with  industry.    These  relationships  have  helped  NSF  support  work  that  relates 
directly  to  current  needs.  NSF's  engineering  research  centers,  for  example,  are  each  associated 
with  a  particular  industry  and  a  particular  set  of  scientific  challenges  within  the  industry. 
Moreover,  each  center  is  governed  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  industry  that  contributes 
financial  support  to  the  center  and  by  members  of  the  university  where  the  center  is  housed.  The 
relevance  of  the  center's  work  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  is  evaluated  regularly  and 
systematically. 

These  new  relationships  with  user  communities  are  instances  of  a  more  general  attempt  by 
NSF,  guided  by  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  to  place  research  in 
topical  contexts  through  initiatives  such  as  Civil  Infrastructure,  High  Speed  Computing,  and 
Global  Change.  We  do  not  think  the  mission  of  NSF  as  the  primary  federal  supporter  of  basic 
research  should  give  way  to  a  National  Applied  Science  Foundation  or  to  a  recasting  of  NSF 
along  the  lines  of  NIH,  But  the  ordering  of  some  of  the  research  supported  by  NSF  under  these 
and  other  problem  areas  has  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  beginning  to  obscure  the  distinctions 
among  basic  research,  development  research,  and  applied  research.  That  breaking  down  of 
traditional  barriers  is  leading  in  turn  to  a  more  free  flow  of  information  among  a  greater  range  of 
scientists.    The  result  is  that  the  pace  of  both  basic  discovery  and  application  has  quickened. 

Congress,  too,  is  playing  an  important  role  in  trying  to  produce  a  more  efficient  scientific 
enterprise  for  the  U.S.  Over  the  past  two  years.  Congress,  throug!  both  the  appropriating  and  the 
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authorizing  committees,  has  directed  NSF  to  look  carefully  at  the  process  by  which  science  is 
supported,  produced,  and  reported  to  make  both  NSF  and  grantees  more  accountable  for  the 
orderly  progress  of  science.  NSF  has  been  asked  to  define  goals,  objectives,  milestones,  and 
measures  for  itself  and  for  the  science  it  supports  and  to  construct  these  goals,  objectives, 
milestones  and  measures  in  such  a  way  as  to  orient  science  toward  serving  national  needs. 
Scientists,  it  must  be  said,  are  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  planning  the  course  of  science.  It 
is  often  their  experience  that  advances  come  from  unexpected  places.  And  so,  scientists  have 
regarded  with  trepidation  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  put  science  on  a  more  businesslike  path. 
They  fear  the  effect  of  bringing  such  order  to  the  activity  will  be  that  the  free-ranging  curiosity 
that  has  led  to  many  of  science's  most  significant  discoveries  will  be  restrained. 

Even  with  this  reservation,  scientists  have  taken  on  the  challenge  of  reexamining  how  they 
do  science.  This  reexamination  has  been  proceeding  both  within  NSF  and  within  parts  of  the 
scientific  community    The  staff  members  of  NSF,  many  of  whom  have  come  from  the  scientific 
community,  have  been  assigned  to  a  variety  of  working  groups  to  find  ways  to  respond  in  good 
faith  to  the  changes  that  have  been  called  for  by  the  Congress.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
results  of  their  efforts  should  be  formalized  by  this  summer.  Staff  members  have,  among  other 
things,  sought  to  find  ways  to  better  track  the  progress  of  research  being  carried  out  under  grants, 
have  examined  the  modes  of  merit  review  to  determine  the  best  ways  to  carry  out  this  task,  and 
have  considered  ways  to  monitor  the  impact  of  NSF-flinded  research  both  during  and  after  the  life 
of  the  grant.  We  hope  members  of  Congress  will  appreciate  that  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
process  of  science  is  new.  The  emphasis  in  the  past  has  been  on  picking  the  best  projects  to  fund. 
The  assumption  has  been  that  if  the  right  choices  are  made  in  the  beginning  the  other  parts  of  the 
process  will  take  care  of  themselves.  To  now  look  at  all  aspects  of  the  process  with  the  attention 
that  was  reserved  for  initial  selection  is  an  adaptation  that  takes  careful  planning.  To  do  the  job 
well,  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  burdening  researchers  with  yet  more  paperwork  requirements 
and  to  avoid  burdening  the  short-staffed  National  Science  Foundation  with  monitoring 
requirements  that  are  beyond  its  capability  to  perform  with  its  current  staff  complement.  So, 
while  members  of  Congress  might  wish  that  all  steps  to  comply  with  its  requested  changes  were 
already  in  place,  we  ask  that  the  members  also  understand  that  it  is  best  to  make  large  changes 
carefully  and  deliberately  so  that  the  purposes  of  those  changes  might  truly  be  realized. 

As  those  within  NSF  have  attempted  to  adapt  to  the  vision  set  for  NSF  by  the  Congress, 
scientists  outside  of  NSF  have  also  been  trying  to  examine  their  work  with  an  eye  toward  making 
it  more  responsive  to  specific  national  needs.  Those  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  have 
been  among  the  most  responsive  to  Congress's  call  for  strategic  planning  in  science.  I  want  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  to  a  discussion  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  undertaken  by 
those  in  these  sciences  and  to  asking  the  subcommittee  to  continue  its  strong  support  for 
behavioral  and  social  science  through  its  funding  recommendations  for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and 
Economic  Sciences  and  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorates  of  NSF. 

As  members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  aware,  representatives  of  more  than  60  behavioral 
science  societies  began  meeting  about  four  years  ago  to  consider  how  to  make  behavioral  science 
research  more  responsive  to  national  needs.  What  has  been  emerging  from  those  meetings  is  a 
framework  for  research  in  the  national  interest  called  the  Human  Capital  Initiative.  Behavioral 
and  social  scientists  study  human  behavior.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  human  behavior  that 
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behavioral  and  social  scientists  have  to  bring  to  bear  in  addressing  problems  of  national  concern. 
What  was  missing  until  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  was  a  set  of  problem  areas  within  which  to 
organize  the  knowledge  generated  by  research.  While  the  particular  problem  areas  chosen  under 
HCI  represented  an  attempt  to  bring  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  some  of  the  nation's  most 
pressing  problems  including  violence,  the  graying  of  the  population,  and  adapting  to  the  changing 
work  environment,  the  structure  that  is  being  generated  under  HCI  is  as  important  as  the 
particular  topics  of  concentration  chosen.  Scientists  are  used  to  thinking  of  what  they  do  along 
disciplinary  lines.  University  departments  are  set  up  along  these  lines.  Federal  funding  programs 
were  also  created  along  disciplinary  lines.  And  most  scientific  journals  carry  a  particular 
disciplinary  emphasis.  Each  discipline  has  its  own  set  of  research  issues,  its  own  methods  of 
inquiry,  and  its  own  lines  of  communication    That  structure  tends  to  separate  one  area  of  science 
from  another.  It  also  tends  to  separate  applied  science  from  basic  science.  What  is  most 
important  about  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  is  that  it  provides  a  way  for  disciplines  to  bring 
down  the  barriers  between  one  another  so  that  each  discipline  can  bring  its  tools  to  bear  on 
solving  a  common  problem. 

Congress  took  an  interest  in  the  HCI  process  several  years  ago  and  directed  NSF  to  look 
at  the  products  emerging  fi-om  the  effort  as  an  aid  in  designing  NSF  programs  in  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences.  In  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  NSF  had  identified  work  that  was  consistent  with 
HCI  objectives,  but  had  not  actually  attempted  to  plan  programs  within  an  HCI  framework.  Very 
recently,  however,  NSF  began  a  formal  process  to  produce  a  Human  Capital  Initiative  that 
encompasses  all  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Representatives  of  psychology,  economics, 
geography,  sociology,  anthropology,  political  science,  and  education  met  on  March  1 7  and  1 8  at 
NSF  to  begin  drafting  an  initiative  around  six  themes:  Building  strong  neighborhoods, 
diminishing  discrimination  in  a  diverse  society;  fostering  successful  families;  educating  for  the 
future;  employing  a  productive  workforce;  and  overcoming  poverty  and  deprivation    The  drafts 
of  each  of  these  chapters  have  been  completed  and  have  been  discussed  with  the  director  of  NSF. 
And  it  is  hoped  that  the  initiative  can  be  presented  to  the  National  Science  Board  in  the  next  few 
months.  We  thank  the  Congress  for  directing  NSF's  attention  to  this  attempt  by  scientists  to  think 
strategically  and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  give  the  effort  your  support  as  NSF  works  to 
adapt  programs  to  the  HCI  framework 

The  apparent  responsiveness  of  NSF  to  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  is  a  welcome 
development.  But  we  wish  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  another  effort  at  strategic 
planning  that  began  several  years  ago  but  now  seems  to  be  languishing.  A  priority  of  this 
administration  is  to  construct  an  information  superhighway  and  put  most  US  citizens  on  that 
highway.  In  view  of  that  priority,  it  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the  initiative  I  am  about  to 
describe  has  not  been  more  aggressively  developed  by  NSF.  About  three  years  ago  psychologists, 
engineers,  computer  scientists,  and  neuroscientists  came  together  with  the  support  of  the  NSF 
directorates  for  Engineering,  Computer  and  Information  Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  the  then- 
Biological,  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  Directorate.  The  purpose  of  their  work  was  to  create 
4n  initiative  in  cognitive  science.  Broadly  construed,  it  is  the  cognitive  sciences,  whose  work 
exteiids  from  brain  research,  to  human  learning,  to  computer  engineering  and  artificial 
intelligence,  that  makes  the  information  superhighway  a  possibility.  If  there  is  to  be  easy  access  to 
a  wealth  of  information  for  a  majority  of  Americans,  it  will  come  only  with  a  thorough 
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understanding  of  human  and  machine  information  processing  capabilities.  Already  there  are 
occasional  roadblocks  on  the  Internet  electronic  communications  system.  We  also  know  fi"om  our 
experience  with  the  ERIC  system  which  makes  possible  access  to  information  about  education 
that  having  large  amounts  of  information  available  does  not  guarantee  that  individual  users  will  be 
able  to  choose  from  that  sea  of  information  that  which  is  of  highest  quality  and  most  use.  A 
similar  challenge  arises  with  the  Human  Genome  Project.  The  location  of  several  billion  base 
pairs  is  being  mapped.  In  the  end,  the  users  of  the  genome  map,  however,  will  not  be  simply 
geneticists.  The  users  will  be  a  broad  range  of  scientists  whose  expertise  is  not  in  genetics,  but 
rather  in  the  host  of  human  conditions  that  may  or  may  not  be  genetically  based.  They  will  need 
to  enter  the  genome  data  bank  to  search  for  the  answers  to  their  scientific  questions.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so  easily  or  not  depends  on  how  user  friendly  the  data  banks  will  be  for 
non-geneticists. 

There  are  hosts  of  such  problems  on  the  information  superhighway  that  could  be 
addressed  with  foresight  rather  than  hindsight  if  attention  were  paid  now  to  the  need  for  a  broad 
effort  in  cognitive  science  research—an  effort  that  was  envisioned  in  the  NSF  initiative  that  was 
first  called  the  Cognitive  Science  Initiative  and,  later,  the  Intelligent  Systems  Initiative.  In  its  first 
year,  the  initiative  received  seed  funding  that  allowed  the  various  kinds  of  scientists  who  would  be 
involved  in  the  initiative  to  plan  the  contributions  each  science  should  make.  During  the  second 
year,  there  was  slightly  more  funding,  about  a  million  dollars,  to  begin  the  initial  research.  In  this 
fiscal  year's  request,  however,  the  Intelligent  Systems  Initiative  is  absent.  Nothing  is  requested  to 
move  the  initiative  to  its  next  stage  of  development.  This  is  a  smart  initiative.  It  anticipates  the 
questions  and  problems  that  will  arise  as  the  nation  attempts  to  make  better  use  of  its  information 
resources  and  attempts  to  extend  those  resources  to  more  of  the  country's  citizens.  It  is  a  perfect, 
and  a  necessary,  complement  to  the  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communication  initiative 
The  initiative  exemplifies  precisely  the  kind  of  strategic  planning  Congress  has  been  asking  of 
NSF.  We  strongly  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  put  $2  million  dollars  into  the  budget  of  the 
Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  for  the  express  purpose  of  moving  the 
Intelligent  Systems  Initiative  to  its  next  level  of  development. 

I  would  like  to  close  these  thoughts  about  the  FY96  NSF  budget  with  a  word  about  the 
proposed  NSF  center  for  the  study  of  violence.  It  is  my  understanding  that  creation  of  this  center 
is  desired  by  members  of  Congress  and  that  its  creation  is  being  greeted  with  some  enthusiasm  at 
NSF.  It  is  behavioral  and  social  scientists  for  the  most  part  who  are  studying  both  the  nature  of 
violence  and  the  means  to  decrease  the  prevalence  of  violence  in  our  society.  Behavioral  and 
social  scientists  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  greet  the  creation  of  this  center  with  enthusiasm,  but 
they  have  one  reservation.  As  longtime  members  of  this  Subcommittee  know,  federal  funding  for 
behavioral  and  social  science  research  was  devastated  in  the  early  eighties.  These  sciences  have 
struggled  over  the  past  thirteen  years  to  bring  funding  back  to  a  point  where  a  substantial  amount 
of  strong  research  can  be  carried  out.  If  the  effect  of  creating  a  center  is  that  funds  are  removed 
from  investigator  initiated  research  in  order  to  support  the  center,  our  scientific  communities 
would  be  forced  to  view  the  center  as  a  step  backward.  Our  scientists  believe  they  have  very 
significant  contributions  to  make  to  solving  the  problem  of  violence.  They  are  ready  to  do  the 
research,  but  they  would  prefer  not  to  see  funds  whose  disbursement  is  now  governed  by  the 
quality  of  investigator-initiated  research  proposals  pooled  and  concentrated  in  one  place.  In  the 
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mix  of  ways  that  science  is  funded,  centers  perform  a  worthwhile  fUnction.  They  concentrate 
resources  on  a  few  individuals  woricing  on  a  well-defined  problem.  That  is  a  valuable  thing  to  do 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  seems  likely  that  such  a  concentration  of  funds  will  lead  to 
problem  solutions    What  this  mode  of  funding  sacrifices  is  breadth  and  the  diversity  of  ideas  that 
emerges  when  all  investigators  have  a  chance  to  gain  funding  if  their  proposed  research  is  strong 
enough.  If  there  is  to  be  a  center  for  the  study  of  violence,  we  would  hope  that  the  fiands  to 
support  it  would  not  come  out  of  funds  now  used  to  support  investigator-initiated  research. 
Short  of  countries  torn  by  civil  war,  our  country  loses  more  of  its  citizens  to  violence  than  any 
other  country  on  the  planet.  There  is  every  reason  to  concentrate  funds  on  understanding  and 
solving  this  problem.  We  would  just  ask  that  in  order  to  do  so  funds  not  be  taken  from  sciences 
that  have  long  struggled  to  survive  on  meager  resources. 

I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views,  and  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  the  members  might  have. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

GARY  THOMAS,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness,  Dr.  Saul  Fenster. 

Mr.  Thomas.  President  Fenster  did  intend  to  give  the  testimony 
today.  However  I  think  you  are  probably  aware  that  higher  edu- 
cation in  New  Jersey  is  undergoing  changes  and  we  are  about  to 
find  out  from  the  governor  what  will  happen  to  higher  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Gary  Thomas. 
I  am  from  the  Provo  center.  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology. 
President  Fenster  of  NJIT  chairs  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  AASCU,  Committee  on  Science,  Edu- 
cation, Research  and  Training,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  tes- 
tify on  the  NSF  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

AASCU  represents  over  360  colleges  and  universities  and  30  uni- 
versities systems  enrolling  3  million  students.  AASCU  provides  a 
higher  education  opportunity  for  one  in  five  students  in  American 
higher  education.  AASCU  institutions  annually  graduate  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Nation's  teachers,  32  percent  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degrees  awarded  in  mathematics,  29  percent  of  those  in 
physical  sciences,  38  percent  in  computer  and  information  science, 
19  percent  of  all  of  the  degrees  awarded  in  engineering  and  52  per- 
cent of  all  the  baccalaureate  degrees  awarded  in  engineering  tech- 
nology. 

AASCU  institutions  are  predominantly  undergraduate  institu- 
tions, placing  an  emphasis  on  undergraduate  classroom  teaching. 
The  research  done  at  AASCU  institutions  is  typically  applied  re- 
search and  is  usually  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  process. 

Therefore,  the  part  of  the  NSF  budget  that  we  are  most  inter- 
ested in  is  in  the  education  and  human  resources  directorate. 

During  the  last  several  years,  Federal,  State,  and  local  entities 
have  established  mechanisms  to  remedy  the  decline  in  U.S.  student 
expertise  in  science  and  mathematics.  The  institutions  of  higher 
education  prepare  future  generations  of  engineers,  scientists,  math- 
ematicians, and  teach  science  and  math  to  our  future,  elementary, 
secondary  and  high  school  teachers. 

However,  funding  levels  for  the  undergraduate  programs  under 
the  education  human  resources  directorate  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  healthy  increases  received  in  K  to  12  programs  or  even  with 
inflation. 

There  are  many  reports  that  have  been  done  at  the  Federal  level 
that  attest  to  the  need  to  improve  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering education  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  them  is  the  Federal  Investment  in  Science,  Mathematics, 
Engineering  and  Technology  Education:  Where  now?  What  next? 
That  report  recommends  efforts  to  enhance  college  faculty  should 
be  expanded  to  reach  many  more  faculty,  and  they  should  be  redi- 
rected toward  improving  instructional  practice  and  performing — re- 
forming curriculum. 
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There  are  several  of  those  programs  that  already  exist  in  NSF 
that  address  these  concerns. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  provided  a  table  that  shows 
some  of  those  programs  that  at  the  fiscal  year  1993  funding  level, 
the  number  of  proposals  received  and  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quested in  those  proposals,  and  then  the  number  of  proposals 
awarded.  The  percentage  of  awards  range  from  about  one  in  four 
down  to  less  than  one  in  ten. 

One  of  those  areas  is  instrumentation  and  laboratory  improve- 
ment, ILL  The  ILI  programs  have  been  level  funded  for  more  than 
four  years.  The  National  Science  Board  Task  Force  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Science  and  Engineering  Education  Report  rec- 
ommended funding  of  this  program  at  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  Five  years  later,  we  are  not  even  at  half  of  that  rec- 
ommended level. 

AASCU  recommends  funding  of  the  ILI  program  at  $50  million 
for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Another  program  is  Course  and  Curriculum  Development.  The 
Administration's  1995  budget  request  includes  an  increase  of  $2 
million  for  the  Course  and  Curriculum  Development  programs  for 
those  programs. 

NSF  received  more  than  400  proposals  for  this  program  and  were 
able  to  fund  only  89  in  fiscal  year  1993.  AASCU  supports  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  and  encourages  the  committee  to  increase 
funding  for  this  program  by  at  least  the  $2  million  recommended. 

In  another  area,  teacher  and  faculty  enhancement,  there  are  two 
programs.  The  Undergraduate  Faculty  Enhancement  Program  and 
Collaborators  for  Excellence  in  Teacher  Preparation.  The  National 
Science  Board  report  recommended  funding  for  faculty  development 
program  for  fiscal  year  1999 — rather  1989  at  $13  million.  Funding 
for  this  program  last  year  was  at  $5.6  million.  AASCU  recommends 
that  the  funding  for  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram to  be  the  $13  million  recommended. 

Academic  Research  Facilities  is  another  one  of  the  programs. 
AASCU  recommends  that  the  funding  for  that  program  that  pro- 
vides academic  research  infrastructure  be  funded  at  $105  million. 

And  another  concern  of  AASCU  institutions  is  the  indirect  costs 
reimbursements  pause.  As  you  know,  there  is  a  recommendation 
that  those  institutions  who  receive  more  than  $10  million  annually 
in  research  and  development  funds  have  their  indirect  costs  frozen 
at  that  level  in  this  next  year. 

Although  AASCU  members  make  up  only  a  handful  of  institu- 
tions with  that  level  of  funding,  we  are  convinced  that  this  policy 
would  penalize  those  institutions  that  have  growing  Federal  re- 
search support  and  discourage  those  institutions  from  becoming 
more  competitive  in  getting  those  funds. 

An  institution  with  flat  or  decreasing  research  volume  will  be  un- 
touched by  the  policy,  but  those  institutions  that  are  becoming 
more  successful  will  be  penalized  and  required  to  fund  the  research 
with  zero  reimbursement  for  indirect  costs. 

Let  me  also  say  that  NJIT  is  a  member  of  Masoljic  and  the  testi- 
mony that  you  will  hear  later  my  institution  is  also  in  support  of. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  AASCU  commends  the  Members 
of  the  committee  for  their  longstanding  commitment  to  improving 
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science  and  education  and  AASCU  urges  the  committ*.*.  i^  f.      , 
more  resources  at  the  undergraduate  level  "°"^"^^ttee  to  target 

We  believe  that  the  institutions  of  higher  education  r«n  ^m 

Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Saul  Fenster,  President  of  The  New 
Jersey  Institute  of  Technology  and  Chair  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  (AASCU)  Committee  on  Scientific  Education,  Research  and  Training.   1  am 
honored  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  National  Science  Foundation  appropriations  for  FY  1995. 

AASCU  represents  over  360  state  colleges  and  universities  and  30  imiversity  systems 
enrolling  3  million  students.   AASCU  institutions  provide  a  higher  education  opportunity  to 
one  of  every  five  students  in  American  higher  education.   AASCU  institutions  annually 
graduate  more  than  one-half  of  the  nation's  teachers,  32  percent  of  all  bachelor  degrees 
awarded  in  mathematics,  29  percent  of  all  bachelor  degrees  awarded  in  physical  sciences,  38 
percent  of  all  bachelor  degrees  awarded  in  computer  and  information  services,  1 9  percent  of 
all  bachelor  degrees  awarded  in  engineering  and  52  percent  of  all  bachelor  degrees  awarded 
in  engineering  technologies  in  U.S.  higher  education. 

AASCU  institutions  are  predominantly  undergraduate  institutions,  placing  an  emphasis  on 
undergraduate  classroom  teaching.    The  research  on  our  campuses  is  typically  applied 
research  and  is  usually  an  integral  part  of  our  teaching  process.   Therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
NSF  budget,  our  member  institutions  are  most  concerned  about  programs  administered  by  the 
Education  and  Human  Resources  Directorate  (EHR),  particularly  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Education  and  the  Academic  Research  Infrastructure  program. 

During  the  last  several  years  federal,  state  and  local  entities  have  been  establishing 
mechanisms  to  remedy  the  decline  of  U.S.  students'  expertise  in  science  and  mathematics. 
AASCU  is  concerned  that  not  enough  attention  is  placed  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  can  be  used  as  a  catalyst  to  improve  the  entire  science 
education  pipeline.     Institutions  of  higher  education  prepare  our  future  generations  of 
engineers,  scientists  and  mathematicians  and  teach  science  and  math  to  our  fiiture  and  current 
elementary,  secondary  and  high  school  teachers.  - 
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We  believe  that  more  resources  must  be  directed  to  the  undergraduate  arena  so  that 
today's  undergraduates   master  the  necessary  skills  to  enter  and  compete  successftiUy  in  the 
work  force.   There  are  several  excellent  programs  administered  by  NSF's  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Education  that,  given  adequate  fiinding,   have  the  potential  to  improve 
dramatically   science  education  throughout  the  nation.   The  funding  levels  for 
undergraduate  programs  under  the  Education  and  Human  Resource  (EHR)  Directorate 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  healthy  increases  received  by  the  K-12  programs,  let  alone 
kept  pace  with  inflation  over  the  last  several  funding  cycles. 

A  report  issued  last  year  by  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Science  Engineering  and 
Technology  (FCCSET)  entitled.  The  Federal  Investment  in  Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering 
and  Technology  Education:    Where  Now?  What  Next?  discusses  the  loss  of  interest  in  math 
and  science  by  undergraduates  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  situation.   Concerns  are 
expressed  in  the  report  about  the  limited  number  of  federal  programs  that  provide  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  imdergraduate  level  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  engineering  and 
technology  education  (SMETE)  areas.   Additionally,  the  majority  of  federal  funding  for 
faculty  enhancement  programs  is  targeted  toward  faculty  research  opportunities.   There  are 
few  programs  that  support  college  faculty  in  redesigning  courses,  learning  about  effective 
teaching  methodologies  or  exploring  research  findings  on  students  as  learners. 

The  report  recommends  that  "Efforts  to  enhance  college  faculty  should  be  expanded  to 
reach  many  more  faculty,  and  thev  should  be  redirected  toward  improving  instructional 
practices  and  reforming  curricula." 

There  are  several  proven  and  successful  programs  already  in  place  at  NSF  that 
address  the  concerns  noted  in  the  above  report.    They  are:    Instrumentation  and 
Laboratory  Improvement  (ILI),  Course  and  Curriculum  Development,  Undergraduate 
Faculty  Enhancement  and  Collaboratives  for  Excellence  in  Teacher  Preparation. 
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The  chart  below  illustrates  the  popularity  of  these  programs  by  the  nimiber  of  proposals 
received  each  year  compared  to  the  number  of  new  awards  NSF  is  able  to  make  due  to 
fimding  limitations. 




Program 

FY  93 
Budget 

Number  of 

Proposals 

Received 

Funds  Requested 

Number  of  New 
Awards 

Instrument  & 
Lab.  Improve. 

$23  million 

2203 

$101  million 

575 

Course  & 

Curriculum 

Development 

$12  million 

403 

$140  million 

89 

Faculty 
Enhancement 

$7.5 
million 

170 

$  23  million 

67 

Collaborative 
Teacher  Prep. 

$8  million 

37 

$335  million 

3 

Instrumentation  and  Laboratory  Improvement  (ILI) 

ILl  is  one  of  the  most  popular  programs  at  NSF  receiving  2,200  proposals  each  year.   The 
ILl  program  supports  the  development  of  new  or  improved  courses  or  laboratories  in  the 
sciences,  mathematics  and  engineering.   Grants  are  available  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
equipment  needed  to  carry  out  a  proposed  undergraduate  project,  and  for  intellectual  effort 
needed  to  develop  projects  that  have  the  clear  potential  to  become  national  models  for 
undergraduate  laboratory  instruction. 

The  ILl  program  has  been  level  funded  for  more  that  four  years. 


The  National  Science  Board  Task  Committee  on  Undergraduate  science  and 
Engineering  Education  Report  recommended  funding  the  Instrumentation  program 
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at  $50  million  in  FY  1989.   Five  years  later  we  are  not  even  at  half  the  recommended 
funding  level. 

AASCU  recommends  funding  the  ILI  program  at  $50  million  for  FY  95. 

Course  and  Curriculum  Development 

The  goal  of  the  Course  and  Curriculum  Development  program  is  the  major  improvement 
in  undergraduate  education  through  new  or  improved  courses,  curricula  and  delivery  systems 
and  nationally  disseminated  products.   Two  new  initiatives  within  the  Course  and  Curriculum 
Development  program  are  the  Systemic  Changes  in  the  Chemistry  Curriculum  and  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  and  their  Applications  throughout  the  Curriculum.   They  are  systemic 
initiatives  designed  to  foster  reform  of  undergraduate  science  and  mathematics  education  by 
1 ).   encouraging  institutions  to  re-examine  the  roles  of  each  disciplinary  department  as  a 
whole,  2).   exploring  and  exploiting  new  relationships  among  disciplines  and  3).   developing 
introductory  and  advanced  courses,  curricula  and  materials  that  will  benefit  all  undergraduate 
students  at  the  participating  institutions.   Both  of  the  exciting  new  initiatives  exhibit  great 
potential  for  national  impact. 

The  Administration's  FY  95  budget  request  includes  an  increase  of  $2  million  for  the 
Course  and  Curriculum  Development  program  for  FY  1995.    The  NSF  received  more 
than  400  proposals  for  this  program  and  was  able  to  fund  only  89  in  FY  93.   AASCU 
supports  the  Administration's  request  and  encourages  the  committee  to  at  a  minimum 
increase  funding  for  the  program  by  S2  million. 

Teacher  and  Faculty  Enhancement 

The  Undergraduate  Faculty  Enhancement  program  contributes  to  the  continued  vitality  of 
teaching  faculty.    It  supports  projects  that  enable  faculty  members  who  teach  undergraduate 
students  to  gain  experience  with  recent  advances  and  new  experimental  techniques  in  their 
fields  and  learn  new  ways  to  incorporate  them  into  the  classroom. 
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The  Collaboratives  for  Excellence  in  Teacher  Preparation   program  provides  major  support 
for  comprehensive  change  in  the  undergraduate  education  of  fiiture  teachers.   The  program 
supports  cooperative,  multi-year  efforts  to  increase  substantially  the  quality  and  number  of 
teachers  well-prepared  in  science  and  mathematics.   Collaboratives  derive  from  the  leadership 
and  participation  of  faculty  members  in  science,  mathematics,  engineering  and  technology  in 
concert  with  colleagues  in  education  departments  and  in  the  K- 12  community. 

The  NSB  report  recommends  funding  the  Faculty  Development  program  for  FY  1989 
at  S13  million.    Funding  for  this  program  for  FY  1994  was  S  7.6  million.  AASCU 
recommends  funding  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Enhancement  program  at  $13  million. 

Academic  Research  Facilities 

The  research  facilities  at  our  nation's  colleges  and  universities'  are  becoming  increasingly 
obsolete  and  inadequate.   According  to  the  NSF  survey.  Scientific  and  Engineering  Research 
Facilities  at  Universities  and  Colleges:    1990,  the  amount  of  deferred  repair  maintenance,  and 
new  construction  for  research  facilities  in  America's  universities  and  colleges  is  $12  billion. 

To  halt  the  research  infrastructure  decay  at  our  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Congress 
enacted  the  Academic  Research  Facilities  Modernization  program  in  1988.    This  program  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  federal  program  that  provides  ftrnds  for  the  renovation  of  general- 
purpose  academic  science  and  engineering  facilities,  and  in  that  institutions  compete  for 
awards  in  three  categories,  ensuring  that  similar  institutions  compete  only  among  themselves. 
This  program  creates  construction-related  jobs  in  the  short-run  while  making  a  major 
contribution  to  our  longer  range  goals  of  improving  the  nation's  scientific  and  technological 
base. 

AASCU  recommends  funding  the  Academic  Research  Infrastructure  program  at  the  FY 
94  funding  level  of  $105  million. 
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Indirect  Costs  Reimbursements  "Pause" 

AASCU  is  concerned  about  the  Administration's  budget  proposal  that  caps,  at  the  level 
received  by  each  institution  during  FY  1 994,  federal  reimbursements  of  indirect  costs  for  FY 
95  for  those  institutions  that  received  more  than  $10  million  in  research  and  development 
funds  .   Although  only  a  handful  of  the  AASCU  membership  will  be  affected  by  this  policy, 
we  are  concerned  because,  it  in  effect,  penalizes  those  institutions  that  are  increasing  their 
competitiveness  for  federal  research  funds.   An  institution  with  flat  or  decreasing  research 
volume  will  be  untouched;  an  institution  with  increased  volume,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
to  perform  the  additional  research  with  zero  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs.     The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  indicted  that  this  provision  will  not  save  any  fiinds  for  FY 
1995. 

AASCU  strongly  recommends  thai  the  Committee  reject  the  "pause"  in  indirect  costs 
reimbursements. 

In  conclusion,  AASCU  commends  the  members  of  this  Committee  for  their  longstanding 
commitment  to  improving  science  and  math  education.   AASCU  urges  the  Committee  to 
target  more  resources  at  the  undergraduate  level.    We  believe  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  can  act  as  a  catalyst  to  improve  the  entire  science  education  pipeline  so  that  our 
nation's  students  will  once  again  be  first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

HON.   CARDISS  COLLINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
DR.  RUTH  ROTHSTEIN,  CHIEF  OF  COOK  COUNTY  BUREAU  OF  HEALTH 

SERVICES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Congresswoman  Cardiss 
Collins  of  Illinois. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  our 
subcommittee  this  morning.  I  think  you  have  accompanying  you 
Dr.  Ruth  Rothstein  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Yes,  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Please  feel  free  to  proceed  in  any  way  you  like.  We 
will  place  both  your  formal  statement  and  hers  in  the  record  at  this 
point.  You  may  proceed  any  way  you  like. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  introduce  Dr.  Ruth  Rothstein  as  a  con- 
stituent, a  friend,  and  for  many  years  an  ally  in  the  fight  for  qual- 
ity health  care  for  all. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  person  has  done  more  to  influence 
the  quality  and  availability  of  health  care  to  my  constituents  than 
Dr.  Ruth  Rothstein.  She  is  now  Director  of  Cook  County  Hospital 
and  Chief  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Health  Services. 

In  the  short  time  since  her  appointment  in  1990,  Dr.  Rothstein 
has  made  great  strides  to  turn  around  this  troubled  institution  by 
leading  it  to  reaccreditation.  For  over  20  years  prior  to  her  current 
position,  she  was  President  and  CEO  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  serv- 
ing my  community  of  Chicago's  low  income  West  Side. 

When  many  hospitals  fled  the  social  and  economic  pressures  in 
the  inner-city.  Mount  Sinai  and  Dr.  Rothstein  persevered  and  cre- 
ated some  of  the  Nation's  most  effective  models  for  excellence  and 
delivery  of  health  care  to  disadvantaged  communities. 

Dr.  Rothstein  will  be  describing  a  new  project  proposed  for  Chi- 
cago which,  together  with  the  other  representatives  from  our  dele- 
gation, I  fully  support.  It  is  a  high  priority,  innovative  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  devastating  impact  of  AIDS  in  the  Chicago  area  which 
cries  out  for  attention  and  resources. 

It  is  also  a  protot3T)e  that  can  be  followed  by  many  other  cities 
and  regions  whose  AIDS  epidemics  have  reached  a  critical  level,  as 
in  Chicago. 

Before  introducing  her,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  me  to  men- 
tion that  Dr.  Don  Older  of  the  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital is  also  in  the  room,  although  he  will  not  be  testifying.  But  I 
want  you  to  know  how  important  this  is  to  the  West  Side  City  of 
Chicago  and  to  the  seventh  congressional  district,  and  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  quality  health  care  for  those  who  are  less  for- 
tunate than  other  people  when  it  comes  down  to  critical  issues  for 
their  care  and  provision. 

Let  me  say  too  before  leaving,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  a  sub- 
committee hearing  on  my  own  that  is  beginning  at  10  o'clock  today, 
and  therefore  I  will  have  to  leave,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  won't  be 
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able  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rothstein,  but  I  want  to  tell  you, 
and  I  want  to  urge  you  and  the  committee  too  that,  please  afford 
this  project  that  she  is  going  to  talk  about  every  possible  consider- 
ation. 

I  certainly  thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  your  kindness  in  al- 
lowing me  to  speak. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  taking  time  out 
of  your  busy  schedule  to  come  and  introduce  Dr.  Rothstein  to  us. 

You  are  very  fortunate.  Dr.  Rothstein,  I  am  sure  you  know,  to 
have  this  distinguished  lady  representing  you  in  Cook  County,  and 
she  is  one  of  our  favorite  people  here. 

Dr.  Rothstein.  And  an  old,  old  friend  in  addition  to  being  our 
Representative. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  certainly  understand  you  have  to  leave.  Madam 
Chair. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Rothstein,  please  feel  free  to  proceed. 

Dr.  Rothstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  on  behalf  of  Cook  County  and  Rush  Health 
Center.  I  am  here  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  hospital. 

I  am  really  here  on  behalf  of  the  County  of  Cook  and  all  of  the 
health  facilities  that  it  encompasses. 

And  so  I  do  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  with  you,  and  also  I  am  sorry  that  Congress- 
woman  Collins  had  to  leave,  but  I  do  need  to  thank  her  and  thank 
her  a  whole  lot,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Chicago  congres- 
sional delegation  who  have  pledged  their  support  for  this  particular 
project  that  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about,  because  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Cook  County  Rush  Health  Center  has  encouraged  our 
supporters  in  the  private  sector  to  move  this  project  forward. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  project  for  a  minute.  This  Cook  County 
Rush  Health  Center  is  an  innovative  community-based,  public-pri- 
vate partnership  effort  that  is  being  undertaken  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  to  address  the  need  for  a  cost  effective,  com- 
prehensive response  to  the  devastating  epidemic  of  AIDS,  as  well 
as  other  related  communicable  diseases. 

These  diseases  are  rising  at  an  alarming  rate  and  especially,  as 
you  all  know,  in  the  urban  central  city  areas. 

Cases  of  HIV  and  AIDS  in  Cook  County,  Illinois  alone  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1988.  Currently  Cook  County  Hospital  and 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  treat  most  of  Chi- 
cago's medically  underserved  HIV/AIDS  population,  over  85  percent 
of  whom  are  minority  patients,  many  of  whom  are  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  number  of  new  AIDS  cases  continues  to  rise  substantially, 
particularly  among  Chicago's  minority  population. 

In  1993  alone,  the  City  of  Chicago  reported  2,113  cases  of  AIDS. 
The  epidemic  was  initially  located  in  the  gay  community,  but  has 
since  shifted  dramatically.  In  1992  and  1993,  African  Ajnericans 
comprised  over  50  percent  of  the  AIDS  cases.  The  number  of  cases 
among  Hispanics  also  continues  to  rise  and  comprises  14  percent 
of  the  cumulative  AIDS  cases  of  1993. 

But  there  is  currently  no  comprehensive  community-based  sys- 
tem of  specialized  outpatient  care  and  support  services  in  place  to 
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help  reduce  unnecessary  disruptive  and  costly  hospitalization  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  life  for  people  with  HIV. 

Existing  facilities  simply  do  not  have  the  space  or  are  not  fully 
equipped  to  provide  comprehensive  diagnostic  treatment  and  sup- 
port services.  That  is  why  the  Cook  County  Hospital  and  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  have  combined  their  re- 
sources to  develop  the  Cook  County  Rush  Health  Center,  a  partner- 
ship for  communicable  disease  prevention,  care,  and  research. 

This  state-of-the-art,  freestanding  facility  will  combine  and  ex- 
pand the  capabilities  of  both  institutions  and  will  serve  as  the  re- 
ferral and  resource  hub  for  the  growing  network  of  public  and  pri- 
vate community-based  health  care  providers  by  offering  an  array  of 
services,  including  prevention,  education,  clinical  trials,  and  24- 
hour  consultation. 

The  new  center  will  be  located  in  a  neighborhood  on  Chicago's 
West  Side  medical  campus  and  is  readily  accessible  by  public  trans- 
portation. Currently,  the  surrounding  neighborhood  is  underdevel- 
oped, and  thus  will  also  benefit  economically  from  the  increased  ac- 
tivity the  center  will  bring;  jobs  and  urban  revitalization  will  follow 
as  a  consequence  of  this  project. 

The  Cook  County  Rush  Health  Center  will  also  address  a  critical 
community  health  need  in  the  Chicago  area.  At  the  same  time,  the 
center  has  been  developed  to  be  a  prototype  institution  uniquely 
positioned  for  health  care  reform.  As  a  result  of  the  city's  dealing 
with  the  AIDS  epidemic,  they  will  be  able  to  learn  from  and  apply 
this  model  to  their  own  community  needs. 

The  total  estimated  cost  to  construct  the  center  is  $308  million. 
The  Cook  County  government  is  expected  to  make  the  land  avail- 
able. In  addition,  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  project  cost 
will  be  raised  from  private  and  non-Federal  funds. 

While  seeking  special  Federal  assistance  for  building  the  Cook 
facility,  the  two  cooperating  hospitals  will  be  providing  the  staff, 
services,  and  other  operational  costs  for  the  center  from  their  own 
resources. 

In  light  of  this  subcommittee's  support,  the  unique  community 
development  initiatives,  we  are  requesting  that  you  include  $10 
million  for  architectural  and  engineering  planning,  as  well  as  ini- 
tial construction  of  the  Cook  County  Rush  Health  Center. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  thank  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

RUTH  ROTHSTEIN,  CHIEF 

COOK  COUNTY  BUREAU  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

ON  BEHALF  OF  COOK  COUNTY/RUSH  HEALTH  CENTER 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA.HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


MAY  5,  1994 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunify  to  be  here  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Cook  County/Rush  Health  Center,  to  be  located  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  Congresswoman  Collins  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Chicago  Congressional  delegation  who  have  pledged  their 
support  for  this  project.   Their  commitment  to  the  Cook  County/Rush  Health 
Center  has  encouraged  us  and  our  supporters  in  the  private  sector  to  move  this 
project  forward. 

I.     The  Need  for  Community  Partnerships  To  Combat  the  AIDS 
Epidemic 

The  Cook  County /Rush  Health  Center  is  an  innovative  community-based, 
public-private  partnership  effort  being  undertaken  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  to  address  the  need  for  a  cost-effective,  comprehensive  response  to  the 
devastating  epidemic  of  AIDS,  as  well  as  other  related  communicable  diseases. 
These  diseases  are  rising  at  alarming  rates,  especially  in  the  urban  central  city 
areas. 

Cases  of  HIV  and  AIDS  in  Cook  County,  Illinois  alone,  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1988.    But,  there  is  currently  no  comprehensive,  community- 
based  system  of  specialized  outpatient  care  and  support  services  in  place  to  help 
reduce  unnecessary,  disruptive,  and  costly  hospitalization  and  maintain  the 
quality  of  life  for  people  with  HIV. 

Currently,  Cook  County  Hospital  and  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center  treat  most  of  Chicago's  medically  underserved  HIV/ AIDS 
population  ~  over  85%  of  whom  are  minority  patients.    In  the  face  of  this 
crisis,  existing  facilities,  such  as  Cook  County  Hospital's  outpatient  HIV  clinics 
and  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center's  Infectious  Disease 
Outpatient  Clinic,  simply  do  not  have  the  space  or  are  not  fully  equipped  to 
provide  comprehensive  diagnosis,  treatment  and  support  services. 

The  number  of  new  AIDS  cases  continues  to  rise  substantially, 
particularly  among  Chicago's  minority  population.    In  1993  alone,  the  City  of 
Chicago  reported  2,113  cases  of  AIDS.   The  epidemic  was  initially  located  in 
the  white  community,  but  has  since  shifted  dramatically.    In  1992  and  1993, 
African-Americans  comprised  over  50%  of  the  AIDS  cases.   The  number  of 
cases  among  Hispanics  also  continues  to  rise  and  comprises  14%  of  the 
cumulative  AIDS  cases  of  1993. 
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n.     Cook  Countv/Rush  Health  Center;   A  Uniifbe  Community^ 
Partnership 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  care  and  support  services  for  AIDS 
patients,  coordination  with  community-based  providers  is  essential  to  avoid 
wasteful  and  costly  duplication.   The  Cook  County  Hospital  and  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  have  recognized  this  need  and 
combined  their  resources  to  develop  the  Cook  County/Rush  Health  Center: 
A  Partnership  for  Communicable  Disease  Prevention,  Care  and  Research. 

The  Center  will  be  a  unique,  specialized  health  center  for  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  clinical  research  of  HIV/ AIDS  and  related 
communicable  diseases.  This  state-of-the-art,  free-standing  facility  will 
combine  and  expand  the  capabilities  of  both  institutions  in  a  coordinated 
community-based  approach.   The  Cook  County/Rush  Health  Center  represents 
an  investment  in  an  essential  piece  of  the  public  health  infrastructure  of  Chicago 
and  will  serve  as  the  referral  and  resource  hub  for  the  growing  network  of 
public  and  private  community-based  health  care  providers  in  the  metropolitan 
area.    It  will  add  a  missing  link  in  AIDS  care  -  an  outpatient  specialty  care 
center  that  offers  an  array  of  services  to  community-based  providers  and 
individuals.    For  example,  physicians  and  conmiunity-based  providers  can  refer 
patients  to  the  Center  for  special  procedures  such  as  bronchoscopies,  to 
participate  in  clinical  research  trials,  or  to  ensure  a  definitive  diagnosis. 
Patients  can  then  return  to  their  own  doctors  or  clinics  in  their  community  for 
continuing  care.   Additional  services  will  include  prevention,  education,  clinical 
trials,  and  24-hour  consultation. 

On-site  support  services  and  specialty  care  will  be  available  for 
individuals  and  families  confronting  HIV  disease,  including  women,  children 
and  adolescents: 

prevention  and  education 

a  screening  and  treatment  clinic 

a  comprehensive  HIV  primary  care  center 

coordinated  special  services  for  women  and  children  with  HFV 

HFV-related  tuberculosis  services 

a  clinical  research  center 

specialty  consultations  such  as  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pediatrics,  and 

psychology 

dental  care 
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chemical  dependency  treatment 
nutritional  services 
case  management 
mental  health  services 
legal  and  financial  services 
pharmacy  services 

In  addition  to  treatment,  the  Center  will  provide  multi-disciplinary 
training  in  specialized  services  for  HIV  to  physicians  and  other  health  care 
professionals,  including  clinical  care;  lectures;  clinic  observations,  and 
psychosocial  interventions. 

The  new  center  will  be  located  in  a  neighborhood  on  Chicago's  Westside 
Medical  Campus.   This  is  a  location  that  is  convenient  to  share  the  personnel 
and  resources  of  both  hospitals  and  is  readily  accessible  by  public 
transportation.    Currently,  the  area  is  underdeveloped  and  thus  will  also  benefit 
economically  from  the  increased  activity  the  Center  will  bring.   Jobs  will 
become  available  as  a  result  of  the  new  construction  and  neighborhood 
revitalization  will  follow  as  a  consequence  of  this  project. 


III.     Cook  County  Hospital  and  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical 
Center;   A  Tradition  of  Excellence 

The  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Health  Services  and  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke's  Medical  Center  represent  Illinois'  largest  public  and  private  hospitals. 
Together  they  are  uniquely  qualified  to  develop  and  operate  the  Center  to 
respond  to  this  urgent  community  need. 

Cook  County's  HIV  Primary  Care  Center  has  achieved  a  level  of 
expertise  in  HIV  prevention,  model  services,  primary  care,  and  research  since 
it  was  created  in  1983.    Over  the  past  ten  years.  Cook  County  Hospital  has 
cared  for  about  30%  of  the  HIV  population  receiving  care  in  the  Chicago  area, 
and  is  the  largest  single  HIV  provider  in  the  Midwest.    In  addition.  Cook 
County  treats  75%  of  all  infected  women  and  30%  of  all  infected  children  in 
the  Chicago  area.   The  HIV  Center  specializes  in  clinical  care,  training,  and 
basic  and  clinical  research.  In  1992  it  became  the  first  Center  of  Excellence  for 
the  Bureau.    Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  is  both  a  major 
provider  of  HIV  services  and  a  leader  in  clinical  HlV-related  research.   The 
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Rush  team  also  coordinates  an  acclaimed  series  of  tfational  physician  training^ 
sessions  on  HIV  disease. 

Cook  County  and  Rush  currently  collaborate  on  HIV  research  through  the 
NIH-sponsored  AIDS  Clinical  Trial  Group  and  the  Women  and  Infant 
Transmission  Study.    In  addition,  the  sections  of  Infectious  Disease  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  and  Rush  are  in  the  process  of  integrating  for  specialty  training 
and  clinical  care.   Collaborating  on  resources  expertise  and  experience  of  the 
two  hospitals,  the  new  Health  Center  will  be  able  to  provide  the  most 
comprehensive  and  expert  care  available  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Of  an  approximately  26,500  people  infected  with  HFV  in  the  Chicago 
area,  an  estimated  18,000  -  20,000  are  not  receiving  care.   The  urgent  need  for 
an  outpatient  HIV/ AIDS  clinic  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  in  ten 
patients  currently  in  Cook  County  Hospital  has  HFV /AIDS.    It  is  estimated  that 
30%  of  the  HIV /AIDS  patients  could  be  seen  on  an  outpatient  basis,  rather  than 
be  admitted  for  more  expensive  in-hospital  care,  if  such  specialized  services 
were  available.   Therefore,  construction  of  this  outpatient  clinic  will  have  major 
economic  benefits  as  well.   The  Cook  County /Rush  Health  Center  is  a  bold  step 
in  confronting  the  AIDS  crisis  which  plagues  our  nation,  especially  in  our 
major  cities,  and  will  do  so  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  most  likely 
changes  in  health  care  delivery  to  be  enacted  under  health  care  reform. 

In  joining  forces  to  provide  efficient  and  effective  health  care  delivery, 
this  partnership  of  the  largest  public  and  private  hospitals  in  Illinois,  the  Cook 
County/Rush  Health  Center  will  address  a  critical  conmiunity  health  need  in  the 
Chicago  area.   At  the  same  time,  the  Center  has  been  developed  to  be  a 
prototype  institution,  incorporating  the  best  of  other  such  health  centers  and 
pioneering  a  unique  approach  never  before  put  together  in  a  single  facility. 
Other  cities  and  regions  dealing  with  the  AIDS  epidemic  will  be  able  to  learn 
from  and  apply  this  model  to  their  own  community  needs.  It  is  also  important 
to  realize  that  the  model  itself  is  not  exclusive  to  HIV/AIDS  and  can  be  easily 
modified  to  address  other  urban  health  crises  (e.g.  the  resurgence  of 
tuberculosis). 

The  total  estimated  cost  to  construct  the  Cook  County/Rush  Health  Center 
is  $30  million.   The  Cook  County  government  is  expected  to  make  a  provision 
of  land  for  the  Center.   In  addition,  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  project 
cost  will  be  raised  from  private  and  non-federal  funds.    While  seeking  special 
federal  assistance  for  building  the  facility,  the  two  cooperating  hospitals  will  be 
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providing  the  staff,  services,  and  other  operational '6osts  for  the  Center  from 
their  own  resources. 

In  light  of  this  Subcommittee's  support  for  unique  community 
development  initiatives  through  the  HUD  Special  Purpose  Grants  Program,  we 
are  requesting  that  you  include  $10  million  for  architectural  and  engineering 
plaiming  as  well  as  initial  construction  of  the  Cook  County/Rush  Health  Center 
in  the  FY  95  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Rothstein,  you  have  given  us  some  very  sobering 
testimony  this  morning,  and  it  is  certainly  something  that  we  can 
appreciate  very  much. 

You  obviously  are  confronted  with  a  very  tough  situation  and  ob- 
viously the  problem  is  becoming  exacerbated  almost  daily,  I  would 
assume. 

What  is  the  percentage  of  minorities  in  the  county  in  terms  of 
population,  do  you  know? 

Dr.  Rothstein.  In  the  City  of  Chicago?  I  think  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago itself,  the  minority  population  is  probably  about  45  percent  of 
people. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  the  county,  it  is  much  less  than  its  percentage 
of  AIDS  cases  at  85  percent.  Obviously  the  ratio  is  much  higher 
than  their  ratio  in  the  total  population  in  the  county,  which  gives 
us  a  further  profile  in  terms  of  the  problem  that  you  have. 

Dr.  Rothstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Rothstein,  I  might  mention  to  you,  first  by  way 
of  commending  you  for  this  very  important  work  and  commitment 
to  the  subject  area  that  early  on  was  not  the  easiest  subject  area 
for  people  to  deal  with  and  respond  to. 

This  subcommittee,  when  I  was  a  new  Member  in  the  session  of 
1981  and  1982,  the  first  funding  for  AIDS  research  encouraging 
National  Science  Foundation,  including  NIH,  which  is  not  in  our 
area  of  responsibility,  to  look  very  hard  at  this  problem,  the 
amount  was  $200,000,  if  you  can  imagine,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
billions  and  billions  being  spent  in  this  very  difficult  subject  area. 

I  can  assure  you  the  committee  will  look  very  positively  at  this 
area. 

Dr.  Rothstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  think  you  under- 
stand the  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Rothstein,  we  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Dr.  Rothstein.  Thank  you  so  much,  and  I  believe  you  have  a  full 
copy  of  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  do  and  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Dr.  Rothstein.  Thank  so  much  all  of  you. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

HON.  BOB  LIVDVGSTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  will  be  our  colleague,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  a  Member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommit- 
tee again,  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Well,  I  certainly  do  appreciate  your  having  the 
time  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  a  number  of  projects,  and 
I  won't  take  all  the  time  allotted  and  I  won't  speak  about  them  all, 
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but  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  the  full  text  of 
my  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  introduced  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  committee  for  having  me  here.  I  would  like  to 
speak  on  three  projects  if  I  might. 

This  year's  National  Science  Foundation  request  includes  $50 
million  for  the  Laser  Interferometer  Gravitational  Wave  Observ- 
atory, commonly  and  widely  known  as  LIGO. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  subcommittee's  support  for  this 
project  during  the  last  three  years,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  get  it 
this  year  as  well. 

LIGO  is  basic  science  research.  It  is  a  project  that  has  been  fully 
peer  reviewed  and  it  will  be  constructed  in  Livingston  Parish,  Lou- 
isiana, and  in  Hanford,  Washington,  and  ultimately  another  point 
in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  1995  funding  is  necessary  because  the  two  sites  for  this 
project  are  buildings  that  will  house  massive  amounts  of  fabricated 
steel  for  its  vacuum  tubes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  facility  is  basic 
to  use  lasers,  mirrors,  and  computers  to  measure  and  record  gravi- 
tational waves,  and  I  will  let  the  record  be  completed  with  the  rest 
of  the  details,  but  it  is  high  science  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  be  funded. 

We  are  also  asking  for  funding  for  NASA.  I  know  this  is  a  tough 
year  for  this  subcommittee,  as  it  is  for  all  of  our  subcommittees  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  it  is  also  tough  in  the  future  for 
NASA. 

In  our  area,  we  have  a  NASA  team  that  has  suffered  from 
downsizing  for  several  years.  NASA  recently  informed  our  delega- 
tion that  one  of  its  computer  centers  in  Slidell,  Louisiana,  will  be 
shut  down  and  consolidated  to  Huntsville,  and  that  that  represents 
a  loss  of  150  high-paying  jobs  that  have  been  in  my  district  since 
1971. 

And  we  are  not  asking  that  that  decision  be  reversed.  Certainly 
we  would  like  it,  but  I  think  they  have  made  the  decision  on  sound 
economic  data.  But  I  do  ask  that  if  possible,  that  the  committee 
provide  bill  language  directing  NASA  to  donate  the  residual  build- 
ing to  the  City  of  Slidell  so  that  they  can  make  use  of  it  to  amelio- 
rate the  impact  of  the  job  loss. 

I  am  also  checking  with  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  Subcommit- 
tee to  see  if  this  is  under  their  jurisdiction  because  of  GSA  prob- 
lems. The  building  has  been  declared  excess,  and  if  we  could  get 
it  to  the  City  of  Slidell,  it  would  make  a  big  impact  on  that  commu- 
nity. 

I  think  I  will  just  skip  the  rest  and  go  on  to  the  FEMA  project. 
As  you  know  from  Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992,  and  the  days  when 
our  colleague,  Lindy  Boggs  sat  on  this  subcommittee,  hurricanes 
are  an  almost  annual  occurrence  in  Louisiana  and  along  the  Gulf 
Coast,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Florida,  on  both  sides. 

The  State  of  Louisiana's  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is 
under  the  direction  of  our  State's  National  Guard  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. This  office  has  conducted  mock  hurricane  evacuation  drills. 
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updated  evacuation  plans,  and  developed  improved  strategies  and 
operations  for  future  disasters  and  emergencies. 

While  improving  disaster  preparedness,  our  Adjutant  Greneral  re- 
cently identified  the  need  for  a  modem,  detailed  State- wide  and  re- 
gional directory  of  safe,  hurricane-proof  evacuation  shelters  for  the 
millions  of  residents  of  Louisiana  and  our  neighboring  States  who 
might  be  forced  to  evacuate  from  the  path  of  a  storm. 

Current  directories  are  old,  they  lack  comprehensive  data,  and 
they  fail  to  identify  all  adequate  shelter  space  for  projected  needs, 
and  they  fail  to  identify  all  of  the  safe  shelters. 

I  might  add  that  in  speaking  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  built  a  solid  hurricane 
barrier  along  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  north  of  the  city,  because 
of  the  unique  geographic  location  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  south,  the  Mississippi  River  running 
through  the  town  and  the  lake  to  the  north,  if  you  get  that  project, 
with  an  awful  hurricane  in  there,  the  entire  City  of  New  Orleans, 
because  of  its  being  built  in  a  bowl  with  all  the  surrounding  areas 
higher  than  the  inner-city,  could  well  see  20  feet  of  water  through- 
out the  city,  and  I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  you  what  a  disaster 
that  would  be. 

So  we  really  need  to  provide  for  the  adequate  evacuation  of  peo- 
ple however  possible.  This  is  a  very  important  request,  and  so  we 
would  ask  that  you  provide  approximately  $1  million  above  the 
budget  for  the  Louisiana  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  Louisiana  shelter  plan  and  directory  includ- 
ing annexes  for  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  your  questions  and  file  the  rest  of  the  material 
that  I  have  here  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  let  me  say,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here.  Of  course,  you  have  appeared  before  our  subcommit- 
tee on  many  other  occasions  and  you  are  also  a  very  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  that  capacity,  you  have  the  ability  to  sort  of  look  over  our 
shoulder  and  I  am  certain  that  this  committee  will  be  mindful  of 
concerns  you  have  expressed  here  today. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  appreciate  your  hospitality. 

Thank  you  all. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
May  5,  1994 
Honorable  Bob  Livingston 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis,  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  for  allowing  me  to  appear.  I  will  briefly  discuss 
several  programs  and  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
additional  information  on  others  I  would  ask  your  Subcommittee  to 
consider  during  your  Fyl995  markup. 

1--This  year's  National  Science  Foundation  request  includes  $50 
million  for  the  Laser  Interferometer  Gravitational  Wave 
Observatory  or  LIGO. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  Subcommittee's  support  for  this 
project  during  the  last  three  years  and  ask  for  your  support  of 
the  budget  request  this  year. 

As  you  may  recall  LIGO  is  basic  science  research.  The 
project  has  been  fully  peer  reviewed  and  will  be  constructed  in 
Livingston  Parish,  Louisiana  and  Hanford,  Washington. 

It  is  a  facility  using  lasers,  mirrors,  and  computers  to 
measure  and  record  gravitational  waves.  Gravitational  waves  occur 
as  a  result  of  cataclysmic  events  in  the  universe  such  as  the 
collision  of  stars,  the  birth  of  black  holes  and  the  origin  of 
the  universe.  American  scientists  will  be  able  to  detect  and 
interpret  the  information  about  the  universe  imprinted  on  such 
waves . 

The  Fyl995  funding  is  necessary  because  the  2  sites  for  this 
project  are  buildings  that  will  house  massive  aimounts  of 
fabricated  steel  for  its  vacuum  tubes. 

2  -  - NASA  Funding : 

I  know  you  have  another  difficult  year  ahead  of  you 
regarding  the  future  of  NASA.  Our  area  is  part  of  the  NASA  team, 
but  we  have  suffered  in  the  last  several  years  from  downsizing. 

NASA  recently  informed  our  delegation  that  one  of  its 
computer  centers  in  Slidell,  Louisiana,  will  be  shut  down  and 
consolidated  to  Huntsville.  This  represents  a  loss  of  150  high 
pay  jobs  that  have  been  in  the  first  district  since  1971.  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  our  community  can  quickly  address  this  situation,  I 
ask  the  Subcommittee's  assistance,  if  possible,  in  providing  bill 
language  directing  NASA  to  donate  this  building  to  the  city  of 
Slidell  so  they  can  use  it  to  ameliorate  the  impact  of  this  job 
loss.  I  aim  also  checking  with  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
Subcommittee  to  see  if  this  is  under  their  jurisdiction  because 
of  GSA. 
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-2-  (Mr.  Livingston,  5/5/94) 

I  am  making  this  request  because  if  we  wait  for  the  regular 
disposal  process  of  the  Federal  government  to  take  its  course,  it 
will  take  too  long,  and  the  city  of  Slidell  may  never  have  a  shot 
at  this  building,  and  city  officials  will  not  be  able  to  quickly 
devise  alternative  solutions  to  address  the  job  loss  and  adverse 
economic  impact  they  have  suffered. 

In  terms  of  the  future  for  NASA  in  our  area,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  maintaining  the  budget  request  of 
approximately  $108  million  (within  the  shuttle  safety/performance 
segment  of  the  budget)  for  the  Super  Lightweight  External  Tank 
Program. 

This  prograim  has  had  your  support  in  the  past  and  would  give 
the  Space  Shuttle  a  new  lightweight  aluminum  lithium  external 
tank  that  can  be  in  production  within  the  next  4  years.  It  will 
provide  greater  payload  capability  and  safety  for  the  shuttle. 
The  lightweight  external  program,  and  the  current  external  tank 
production  program,  are  critical  to  maintaining  the  thousands  of 
remaining  NASA  related  jobs  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 

I  must  also  express  my  support  for  the  Space  Station 
program.  If  our  next  generation  is  to  have  any  future  in  space,  I 
believe  this  project  is  still  critical.  We  cannot  continue  to 
cancel  all  of  our  remaining  major  research  and  science  projects. 

3--FEMA,  Emergency  Planning  and  Assistance: 

As  you  know  from  Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992,  and  the  days  when 
our  colleague  Lindy  Boggs  sat  on  this  Subcommittee,  hurricanes 
are  almost  an  annual  occurrence  in  Louisiana  and  along  the  Gulf 
Coast.  The  State  of  Louisiana's  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
is  under  the  direction  of  our  state's  National  Guard  Adjutant 
General.  This  office  has  conducted  mock  hurricane  evacuation 
drills,  updated  evacuation  plans,  and  developed  improved 
strategies  and  operations  for  future  disasters  and  emergencies. 

While  improving  disaster  preparedness,  our  Adjutant  General 
recently  identified  to  me  the  need  for  a  modern  and  detailed 
statewide  and  regional  directory  of  safe,  hurricane  proof 
evacuation  shelters  for  the  millions  of  residents  of  Louisiana 
and  our  neighboring  states  who  may  be  forced  to  evacuate  from  the 
path  of  a  storm.  Current  directories  are  old,  lack  comprehensive 
data,  fail  to  identify  all  adequate  shelter  space  for  projected 
needs,  and  fail  to  identify  all  the  safe  shelters. 

I  ask  for  your  assistance  in  providing  approximately  $1 
million  above  the  budget  for  the  Louisiana  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  develop  a  comprehensive  Louisiana  Shelter  Plan 
and  directory  including  annexes  for  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
Arkansas . 
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-3-  (Mr.  Livingston,  5/5/94) 

4- -HUD,  Local  Housing  Authority  Liability  Claim  Payments: 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  a  problem 
dating  from  1992  regarding  the  inability  and  failure  of  the  New 
Orleans  local  housing  authority,  HANO,  and  HUD  in  Washington, 
D.C.   to  pay  legitimate  and  reasonable  liability  claims.  The  case 
involves  twin  girls  who  were  tragically  burned  in  a  fire  in  the 
Fischer  Homes  Project  in  New  Orleans  in  1988.  Because  the  Housing 
Authority  of  New  Orleans  does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  claims, 
and  HUD  officials  in  Washington  claim  no  "legal  responsibility  or 
obligation  to  provide  funding  for  payment"  these  and  possibly 
similar  claims  are  not  being  paid. 

I  have  attached  for  the  record  and  your  Subcommittee's 
review  pertinent  documents  relating  to  judgements  against  HANO  of 
New  Orleans  in  Thomas  v.  HANO  and  Douglas  v.  HANO.  Any  help  your 
Subcommittee  can  provide  in  resolving  this  matter  either  through 
funding  or  bill  language  would  be  appreciated. 

5- -National  Science  Foundation  Icebreaker: 

Like  it  did  in  1989  and  1990,  the  NSF  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  a  icebreaker  capable  research  vessel.  Unlike 
that  procurement  in  1989,  I  understand  NSF's  acquisition  strategy 
could  shut  out  American  shipyards  to  the  benefit  of  foreign 
yards.  Our  nation's  shipbuilders  have  declined  dramatically  over 
the  last  15  years  and  jobs  losses  have  been  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands . 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  bill  language 
in  your  Fyl995  bill  exactly  the  way  you  did  in  your  Fyl990  House 
bill  and  final  conference  agreement.  This  bill  language  would 
restrict  the  acquisition  or  lease  of  this  new  research  vessel  to 
American  shipyards  or  companies  unless  the  American  vessel  costs 
more  then  50%  more  than  the  least  expensive,  technically 
acceptable  foreign  vessel. 

6--VA  Outpatient  Clinic,  Monroe,  Louisiana: 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  two  letters  from  VA 
officials  last  year  to  our  colleague  Congressman  McCrery  about  a 
VA  Outpatient  Clinic  in  Monroe,  Louisiana.  This  is  an  very 
important  project  to  thousands  of  veterans  in  Northeast 
Louisiana,  and  I  hope  that  Fyl995  funding  can  be  provided  to 
initiate  this  project.  I  will  submit  additional  follow  up 
information  prior  to  markup. 
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-4-  (Mr.  Livingston,  5/5/94) 

7- -Eunice,  Louisiana  Housing  Authority  Low  Income  Units: 

Our  colleague  Congressman  Hayes  is  requesting  assistance  for 
a  very  worthwhile  project  for  low  income  housing  in  Eunice, 
Louisiana.  I  support  this  effort  and  ask  for  your  assistance  in 
providing  $3  million  in  the  Fyl995  bill  for  this  project.  I 
submit  for  the  record  a  detailed  explanation  provided  to  me  by 
Congressman  Hayes. 

8- -EPA- -Hazardous  Substance  Superfund: 

I  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  continue  its  support  in  Fyl995  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS) 
basic  research  grant  progreim.  As  your  Subcommittee  report  stated 
last  year,  this  important,  peer- reviewed  research  provides  for 
the  "remediation  of  hazards  to  human  health  from  hazardous 
waste. " 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON.  DC.  20410-0090 

January  28,    1994 


Mr.    Irving  J.   Warshauer 

Attorney 

2800  Energy  Centre 

1100  Poydras 

New  Orleans,  LA   70163-2800 

Dear  Mr.  Warshauer: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  letters  of  July  19,  and 
October  18,  1993,  in  regard  to  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  your 
client,  Tania  A.  Douglas,  against  the  Housing  Authority  of  New 
Orleans  (HANG).   The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  has  also  considered  the  material  furnished  and  the 
information  you  provided  in  a  meeting  of  October  12,  1993. 

The  Department  provides  operating  subsidy  funds  to  public 
housing  agencies  (PHA)  in  accordance  with  Section  9  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  funended,  and  24  CFR  Part  990.   BUD 
approves  the  subsidies  to  individual  PHAs  in  accordance  with  the 
Performance  Funding  System  (PES),  an  objective  formula  that  is 
designed  to  provide  the  operating  subsidy  necessary  to  operate  a 
well  run  PHA  taking  into  consideration  its  location  and 
individual  characteristics.   Operating  subsidies  deemed  necessary 
to  provide  funding  under  the  PFS  system  are  provided  in  annual 
HUD  Appropriations  Acts.   There  is  no  special  recognition  of  any 
individual  cost  factor,  such  as  litigation,  when  an  individual 
PEA'S  subsidy  eligibility  is  determined. 

Operating  subsidies  appropriated  under  Section  9  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  and  made  available  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  described  above,  are  the  only  appropriate  source 
through  which  the  Department  could  provide  assistance  to  HANO  to 
satisfy  the  claim.   The  Department  has  examined  the  other  grant 
programs  available  to  the  Office  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing 
and  determined  that  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  specific 
appropriations  are  such  that  they  could  not  legally  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Since  its  insurance  was  canceled  due  to  the  large  number  of 
claims,  no  insurance  company  has  been  willing  to  provide  coverage 
to  HANO  due  to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  previous  claims,  or 
if  they  did  consider  providing  coverage  it  was  at  an  abnormally 
high  premium  and  an  extremely  high  deductible.   Because  HANO  is 
unable  to  obtain  liability  insurance  on  reasonable  terms,  HANO  is 
CsquiracL  to  set  aside  an  amount  on  its  annual  budget  for  defense 
and  payment  of  liability  claims.   However,  your  client's  claim. 
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if  settled  for  the  amount  Indicated,  would  more  than  exhaust  the 
funds  available.   In  the  management  of  its  self -insurance 
program,  HANO  sets  aside  an  amount  of  approximately  $2.4  million 
annually  to  satisfy  all  of  its  liability  claims.   HANO  is 
currently  making  payments  on  claims  that  were  settled  in  June, 
1992,  as  funds  become  available. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  past,  HUD  assisted  the  HANO  with  a 
liability  claim  through  the  provision  of  additional  operating 
subsidy  funds.   However,  this  assistance  was  from  excess  funds 
that  were  availeUsle  from  the  regular  operating  subsidy 
appropriations  that  fiscal  year.   In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
there  are  no  unused  appropriations  that  could  be  used  to  assist 
HANO  with  liability  claims. 

In  summary,  HUD  has  no  legal  responsibility  or  obligation  to 
provide  funding  for  payment  to  your  client.   Payment  for  this 
claim  as  well  as  for  other  outstanding  claims,  that  have  been 
settled,  must  come  from  BANO's  locally  generated  income  and  any 
available  operating  subsidies.   While  HUD  is  unable  to  approve 
any  additional  funding  for  HANO  to  settle  your  client's  claim, 
perhaps  an  alternative  suitable  settlement  may  be  reached  that  is 
within  HANO's  ability  to  fund  considering  its  financial  resources 
and  other  outstanding  liability  claims.   If  that  alternative  is 
not  successful,  you  may  wish  to  pursue  legislative  relief  at  a 
national  or  state  level. 

The  Department  is  aware  of  the  severity  of  injury  and  the 
pain  that  these  children  have  endured,  and  sincerely  regrets  that 
this  accident  occurred.   This  declination  of  payment  is  based 
solely  upon  the  unavailability  of  funds  and  the  lack  of  a  legal 
responsibility  for  payment,  and  not  because  the  staff  of  the 
Department  does  not  have  a  concern  for  this  family  or  a  desire  to 
assist  them.   However,  HUD  is  unable  to  provide  additional 
funding  for  the  settlements. 

Sincerely, 


Terrence  R.  Duvernay 
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,^-k  U.  S.  Dtpar1m*nl  of  Housing  and  Urban  Davalepmcnt 

JAN     9  1993 


Washington,  O.C.  20410-8000 


OFRCe  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRET ABY  FOfl 
CONGRESSK3NAL  AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 


Honorable  Robert  L.  Livingston 
Bouse  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC   20515-1801 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston: 

On  behalf  of  Secretary  Kemp,  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
December  16,  1992,  regarding  the  proposed  settlements  against  the 
Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans  in  Thomas  v.  HANG  and  Douglas  v. 
HANG  and  Douglas  v.  Tropical  Construction.  Inc.  and  HANG. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  is  not  in  a  position  to  authorize  payment  of 
any  settlements  on  behalf  of  HANO.   The  Department's  position  in 
this  matter  was  outlined  in  HUD's  letter  to  your  office  dated 
October  9,  1992  (copy  enclosed).   Although  the  Department 
sincerely  regrets  these  tragedies,  no  payment  can  be  made  for 
reasons  previously  stated. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful.   Thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  the  Department's  programs. 


Very  sincerely  yours 

f  Russell  K.  Paul 
Assistant  Secretary 


Enclosure 
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December   16,    1992 


#M)»w.tr«i 


The  Honorable  Jack  Kenp 

Secretary 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  7th  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20410 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Please  let  me  make  one  more  attempt  to  convince  you  and  the 
folks  in  your  department  that  the  settlement  of  the  judgements 
against  the  Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans  in  Thomas  v.  HANO  and 
ExgWlas  V8.  HANO  and  Douglas  v.  Tropical  Construction.  Inc.  and 
HANO  seem  to  be  reasonable  and  prudent. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  liability  in  these  cases.   These 
people  were  devastated  directly  as  a  result  of  the  negligence  of 
the  Administrator  of  HANO.   Unfortunately,  HANO  has  no  money,  and 
HUD  is  the  ultimate  guarantor  in  such  situations.   I  would 
appreciate  your  re-examining  this  matter  and  settling  it  if  at  all 
possible. 


Sincer^M  f^    ^ 

ROBERT  L.  LIVINGSTON 
Member  of  Congress 


RLL: jg 
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Honorable  Robert  L.  Livingston  rr-r 

House  of  Representatives  JJ  ,  '    '  5  '3C;> 

Washington,  D.C.   20515-1801  •^♦'t 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston t 

On  behalf  of  Secretary  Kemp,  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  28,  1992,  regarding  the  proposed  settlements  in  the  cases 
of  Tania  A.  Douglas^  et  al.  v.  Tropical  Construction.  Inc..  et 
al. .  Civil  District  Court  No.  89-20915  "H, "  which  involves  the 
tragic  injury  to  two  small  children  as  a  result  of  a  fire  in 
their  apartment  unit  owned  by  the  Housing  Authority  of  New 
Orleans  (HANO);  and  Joyce  Thomas  v.  Housing  Authority  of  Hew 
Orleans.  CDC  No.  88-1051,  C/W  88-1445,  C/W  88-2501,  which 
involves  the  death  of  a  family  as  a  result  of  a  fire  in  their 
apartment  unit  owned  by  HANO. 

Although  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  sincerely  regrets  these  tragedies,  it  is  not  a  party  to  the 
litigation  in  either  case  and  has  no  financial  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  injuries  and  deaths. 

In  the  past,  HUD  has  provided  funds  to  HANO  to  satisfy  its 
liability  in  personal  injury  cases.  This  was  done  because  it  was 
determined  that  a  successful  plaintiff  could  prevent  HANO  from 
carrying  out  its  mission  to  provide  housing  by  executing  upon 
HANO's  bank  accounts  and/or  real  property.  On  June  30,  1992,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  revised  S  40 t 503  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Statutes  to  provide  that  'no  execution  or  other  judicial  process 
shall  issue  against  the  immovable  or  movable  property  of  an 
authority  and  no  judgement  shall  be  a  charge  upon  it.' 

In  passing  this  statute  the  State  of  Louisiana  made  the 
decision  that  judgment  creditors,  including  those  judgment 
creditors  who  have  obtained  a  judgment  as  a  result  of  a  personal 
injury  suit,  may  not  levy  upon  HANO's  assets. 

In  amending  S  40 t 503,  the  State  of  Louisiana  effectively 
addressed  the  reason  that  this  Department  was  previously 
compelled  to  fund  certain  personal  injury  judgments  and/or 
settlements  in  Louisiana.   The  protection  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  extended  to  the  assets  of  its  housing  authorities 
ensures  that  a  judgment  creditor  may  not  defeat  HANO's  mandate  to 
provide  housing. 
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Based  upon  the  above,  this  Department  will  not  provide 
funding  for  the  payment  of  these  proposed  settlements. 

If  you  wish  further  advice  from  this  Department  regarding 
this  matter,  please  contact  Joseph  Bacus,  Senior  Attorney,  whose 
telephone  number  Is  (202)  708-0996. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  the  Department's  programs. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


f 


Russell  nL.    Paul 
Assistant  Secretary 
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July  31,  1992 


Hon.  Bob  Livingston 
U.  S.  Congressman 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Re:  Joyce  Thomas  v.  Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans 
CDC  No.  88-1051  c/w  88-1445  C/W  88-2501 

Dear  Congressman  Livingston: 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you  of  July  29,  1992,  I  have  become 
aware  that  not  only  is  HUD  resisting  payment  of  our  claim  but  that 
there  is  another  case  of  similar  import  that  is  receiving  the  same 
disturbing  treatment  as  ours. 

Today,  I  met  with  Irving  J.  Warshauer  and  Madeleine  Landrieu 
who  represent  twin  little  girls  that  were  tragically  burned  in  a 
fire  in  the  Fischer  Homes  on  November  2,  1988.  Their  claim  has 
been  in  litigation  for  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  Warshauer  informed  me  that  he  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  attorneys  for  HANO,  General  Guste  and  Stephen  Bernstein,  to 
settle  that  case  for  the  sum  of  $3,500,000.  This  settlement  was 
approved  and  recommended  by  both  General  Guste  and  Stephen 
Bernstein,  by  HANO's  Board  of  Commissioners  and  by  HUD's  regional 
office  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Similar  to  the  fate  of  our  claimants,  Mr. 
Warshauer  has  learned  that  someone  v/ith  .HUD  in  Washington,  D.C. 
refused  to  authorize  the  funding  of  that  settlement.  I  have 
enclosed  a  copy  of  Mr.  Warshauer 's  most  recent  letter  to  his 
opponents. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  Administration  has  taken  a 
callous  approach  to  these  claims.  In  one  instance,  an  entire 
family  has  been  killed  and  in  the  other,  two  small  children  will 
live  out  their  lives  severely  scar^red  and  disfigured,  each  facing 
a  minimum  of  20  additional  surgeries  (each  child  has  already 
undergone  8  operations)  before  their  nineteenth  birthday.  It  is 
difficult  for  our  clients  to  understand  how  this  Administration  can 
take  such  a  callous  approach  to  the  resolution  of  these  claims. 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  because  the  Administration  places  no  values  on 
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Hon.  Bob  Livingston 
Page  -2- 
July  31,  1992 


these  lives.  However,  it  is  even  more  disheartening  for  us  to 
believe  that  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  human  suffering 
encompassed  within  these  two  claims,  that  the  Administration  will 
simply  fail  to  take  its  due  responsibility  for  them. 

I  would  appreciate  you  taking  the  time  to  meet  with  me  and  my 
partner,  James  Gray,  along  with  Irving  Warshauer  and  Madeleine 
Landrieu,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  to  discuss  these  matters  in 
further  detail. 

One  thing  on  which  I  would  like  your  counsel  is  whether  we 
should  rely  on  you  to  solve  this  problem  or  whether  we  should  also 
be  seeking  assistance  from  other  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation.  At  the  present  time,  I  fear  that  we  may  not  help  our 
clients  by  allowing  this  to  become  a  partisan  issue.  I  await  your 
advice  and  counsel. 

Thanking  you  for  your  anticipated  cooperation  and  assistance, 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 
ELIE,  JONES  &  GRAY 


Lolis  Edfward  Elie 


LEE:gj 

cc:   Hon.  William  Guste 

Ms.  Madeleine  Landrieu 
Mr.  Irving  J.  Warshauer 
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July  28,  1992 


William  J.  Guste,  Jr.,  Esq.  Stephen  M.  Bernstein,  Esq. 

Guste,  Barnett  &  Shushan  O'Keefe,  O'Keefe  t  Bernstein 

25th  Floor  One  Poydras  Plaza  3623  Canal  Street,  Second  Floor 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70113  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70119 

Re:   Tania  A.  Douglas,  et  al  v. 

Tropical  Construction,  Inc.,  et  al 
Civil  District  Court  Ho.  89-20915  "H" 
Gentlemen: 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  to  reiterate  that  our 
willingness  to  jointly  request  a  continuance  of  the  trial  was  based 
on  your  assurrances  that  you  would  continue  to  maXe  every 
reasonable  effort  to  obtain  the  necessary  authority  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  settle  this  case  for 
the  agreed  upon  sum  of  $3,500,000. 

You  should  note  that  we  reported  to  our  client  that  this 
settlement  had  been  approved  and  recommended  by  both  of  you  as 
counsel  for  the  Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans,  by  HANO's  Board 
of  Commissioner^,  and  by  HUD's  regional  office  in  Dallas.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  Ms.  Douglas  to  understand  how  someone  with 
HUD  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  has  in  no  way  been  involved  in  this 
litigation,  could  refuse  to  authorize  the  funding  of  the 
settlement.  We  trust  this  person  has  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
a  copy  of  Dr.  David  N.  Herndon's  videotaped  deposition,  photographs 
depicting  the  tragic  injuries  sustained  by  Matrell  and  Trachelle 
Douglas,  and  a  copy  of  the  videotape  that  was  made  during  these 
little  girls'  physical  and  occupational  therapy  sessions  at 
Children's  Hospital. 

Finally,  we  would  appreciate  your  keeping  us  abreast  of 
any  new  developments. 


With  best  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely, 

Irving  J.  Warshauer 


IJW:gf 

cc:   Russell  L.  Cook,  Jr.,  Esq. 


® 
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Honortbl*  Jin  McCrtry  QUATTUBAUH,  Robtrt 

Neiibtr,  United  States  Houu 
of  Repr«sentat1ves 
2400  Forsytha  Ave.,  Suite  A 
Monroe,  U  71201 

Dear  Congressnan  McCreryi 

Your  Inquiry  to  the  Oepartiwnt  of  Voterani  Affairs  Regional  Office  In  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Quattlebaun,  regarding  an 
Outpatient  Clinic  to  serve  North  East  Louisiana  veterans  has  been  referred  to 
this  office  for  reply. 

We  certainly  recognize  the  need  for  an  additional  veterans'  health  care 
presence  to  serve  veterans  In  the  North  East  Louisiana  area.  In  June  1991,  this 
Mdlcal  center  submitted  a  proposal  for  Inclusion  In  the  Oepartaent's  National 
Health  Care  Plan  and  the  Veterans  Health  Adnlnlstratlon  Strategic  Plan  for  fiscal 
vears  1992  through  199B  to  establish  a  comunlty  based  clinic  In  Monroe, 
Louisiana.  I  aa  unaware  of  budget  Initiatives  submitted  for  fiscal  vear  1994. 
nor  previous  subnisslons  to  be  carried  forward  for  future  funding.  Success  or 
the  Monroe  proposal  was  dependent  jibbo,  how  well  It  fared  In  the  evaluation 
process  along  with  other  National  Initiatives. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  our  veteran  patients. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  Dawson 
Director 
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Tlie  Honorable  Jim  McCieiy 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515-1805 

Dear  Congressman  McCrary: 

This  Is  in  response  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  propoeed  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  Outpatieitt  Clinic  (OPC)  in  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

Two  proposals  ware  submitted  in  FV 1992  to  establish  oommunity-based  dlnlcs  in 
Jennings,  Louisiana,  and  Monroe,  Louisiaiu.  The  Jennings  proposal  was  ranked  second 
out  of  eight  proposed  clinics.  The  Jennings  Outpatient  Onic  was  funded  from  existing 
resources  in  FV  1993  and  opened  on  August  2, 1993. 

Opening  a  community-based  dinic  in  Motuoe  received  a  great  deal  of 
oonsidcratioa  The  proposal  for  tfiis  dinic  was  ranked  third  out  of  the  eidit  received 
nationally.  Aithou^  it  does  not  appear  that  VA  will  be  able  to  supptstmndlng  for  fte 
Monroe  community-based  clinic  from  wittiin  resources  provided  in  the  FY  1994  budget, 
It  is  still  considered  a  priority  for  the  future. 

I  hope  d\is  information  is  useful  and  meets  your  needs.  If  you  have  any  further 
questions,  please  call  Mr.  Monty  Stephens,  Regional  Division  Office  Planner,  Jacksocv, 
Mississippi,  at  (601)  364-7972.  Tliank  you  for  ttie  opportunity  to  address  your  ooncem. 


S<noerely  youzs. 


m2c^ 


.Carfunkel 
Associate  Chief  Medical  Director 
for  Operations 
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Honoreible  Bob  Livingston 
U.S.  Representative 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
First  District,  Louisiana 
2368  Rayburn  H.O.B. 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-1801 

Dear  Bob: 

I  am  requesting  your  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a 
construction  and  rehabilitation  project  for  the  Housing  Authority 
for  the  City  of  Eunice,  Louisiana  to  be  included  in  the  FY  1995 
Veterans  Administration,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Independent  Agencies  (VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies) 
Appropriations  bill.  I  would  appreciate  your  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  Chariman  Stokes  and  Ranking  Member  Jerry  Lewis. 

Under  existing  authorizations  in  the  Affordable  Housing  Act, 
monies  remain  for  the  specific  purpose  of  new  development. 
Additionally,  although  the  Administration  was  unable  to  include 
construction  funding  in  the  FY  proposed  1995  HUD  budget.  Secretary 
Cisneros  has  maintained  that  "increasing  housing  production"  is  one 
of  the  budget's  six  focuses,  and  I  believe  that  including  this 
project  will  meet  that  objective. 

The  Eunice  Housing  Authority  is  requesting  just  over  $3 
million  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  70  new  low- income 
units,  numbers  that  are  well  within  the  designated  funding 
availability.  Clearly,  the  Administration's  aforementioned  housing 
priority  affords  your  Subcommittee  the  flexibility  to  direct 
unallocated,  unobligated  funds  to  meet  specific  needs  criteria  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  affordable  public  housing.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Eunice  project  fits  these  guidelines. 

The  Eunice  Housing  Authority  currently  is  responsible  for  150 
units  serving  approximately  340  people.  As  I  indicated  last  year, 
due  to  the  overwhelming  number  of  requests  for  assistance  and  a 
less  than  five  percent  turnover  rate,  over  635  applicants  have  been 
placed  on  a  waiting  list.  A  limited  per  capita  income  as  well  as 
insufficient  housing  in  contiguous  municipalities  has  made  re- 
location an  infrequent  and  ineffective  option. 

Moreover,  over  ninety  percent  of  those  individuals  presently 
occupying  or  applying  for  public  housing  in  Eunice  are  on  welfare, 
while  only  fifteen  percent  of  the  total  population  receives  such 
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public  assistance.  This  relationship  depicts  the  disproportionate 
impact  that  a  failure  to  alleviate  the  overwhelming  demand  for 
public  housing  will  have  on  the  ability  of  the  city  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  its  under-privileged  residents. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  attention  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


iiyes 

of  Congress 


JH:jcl 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  AGNAR  PYTTE,  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Agnar  Pytte  represent- 
ing the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

Mr.  Thornton,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  gentleman 
is  president  of  the  university  from  which  your  Chairman  happens 
to  be  an  alumnus. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  so  pleased.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  if  the 
Chairman  is  typical  of  the  quality  of  your  alumni,  then  you  have 
an  extraordinary  institution. 

Mr.  Pytte.  He  is  among  our  most  distinguished  alumni. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  thank  you  both.  Dr.  Pytte,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  here  this  morning,  and  we  will  at  this  time  place  your  entire 
statement  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Pytte.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Agnar  Pytte,  a  physicist  and  Presi- 
dent of  Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  am  here  to  speak  in  support  of  the  budget  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  research  and  education  programs,  and 
also  to  thank  this  committee  for  its  past  strong  support. 

I  represent  the  member  universities  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

I  was  to  be  joined  here  today  by  David  Rogers,  a  student  in  our 
Department  on  Mechanical  Engineering  whose  research  depends  on 
equipment  funded  by  NSF.  NSF  also  funded  his  precollege  expo- 
sure to  engineering  while  he  was  a  student  at  Shoal  High  School 
in  East  Cleveland. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Rogers  is  ill  today  and  could  not  be  here.  I 
commend  to  you  his  remarks  in  the  written  testimony  which  we 
have  submitted. 

The  country's  expectations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
have  never  been  greater.  The  Administration  has  recognized  this 
by  requesting  a  budget  increase  in  these  times  of  tight  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

In  this  condensed  version  of  my  written  statement,  I  will  com- 
ment on  four  areas.  One,  the  direction  of  NSF  research,  two,  fund- 
ing for  research  infrastructure,  three,  funding  for  graduate  edu- 
cation, and  four,  the  proposed  pause  in  reimbursements  to  univer- 
sities for  indirect  costs. 

The  debate  over  the  direction  of  NSF  research  appears  to  be 
reaching  a  point  of  consensus.  We  believe  the  result  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  NSF's  long-term  support  for-investigator  initiated  research, 
with  attention  to  areas  of  national  need,  and  greater  emphasis  on 
fostering  links  among  universities,  industry.  Federal  agencies,  and 
State  governments. 

As  you  consider  NSF's  role,  it  seems  important  to  look  at  the 
Foundation's  policies  in  context.  Movement  toward  greater  empha- 
sis on  applied  work  in  almost  all  other  Federal  agencies  suggests 
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the  particular  need  for  NSF  to  protect  support  for  basic  knowledge 
in  the  underlying  disciplines. 

Our  recommendation  is  to  maintain  a  strong  basic  core,  recogniz- 
ing that  increasing  resources  will  be  needed  in  expanding  fields. 
When  you  provide  additional  funding  for  an  area  on  the  assump- 
tion of  short-term  payoffs,  there  should  be  a  complementary  invest- 
ment in  the  underlying  core  of  nondirected  research. 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  importance  of  state-of-the-art 
university  facilities  to  conduct  advanced  science  and  engineering 
research.  Similarly,  there  is  a  strong  consensus  that  despite  sub- 
stantial university  investments  in  recent  years,  there  remains  a 
significant  deficit  in  the  State  of  Academic  Research  Facilities. 

Our  institutions  strongly  support  the  NSF  academic  research  in- 
frastructure program.  The  Congress  appropriated  $105  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  and  we  urge  this  committee  to  appropriate  at  least 
as  much  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

We  believe  that  this  facility  investment  program  which  is  so  im- 
portant should  increase  over  time  to  an  annual  level  of  $200  to 
$250  million. 

Next,  graduate  science  education  is  a  national  priority.  In  en- 
couraging continuing  and  enhanced  support  of  graduate  education 
by  NSF,  I  offer  two  observations.  First,  graduate  education  is  in- 
herently more  expensive  than  under  graduate  education,  and  NSF 
graduate  support  programs  are  crucial  incentives  to  keep  talented 
young  people  in  science  and  in  engineering. 

Second,  graduate  programs  in  the  physical  sciences  and  engi- 
neering have  some  of  the  lowest  minority  and  female  participation 
rates.  We  face  a  major  challenge  in  attracting  and  retaining  mi- 
norities and  women  in  these  important  fields. 

Graduate  education  means  NSF's  continued  support  in  two  com- 
plementary programs.  One,  the  NSF  Graduate  Fellows  Program 
and  the  Graduate  Minority  Fellows  Program,  assist  leading  stu- 
dents in  pursuing  graduate  study  at  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 

We  are  pleased  by  NSF's  proposal  for  an  additional  $4.6  million 
for  these  programs. 

Next,  the  graduate  research  trainingships  awarded  to  graduate 
departments  based  on  rigorous  merited  use  support  the  efforts  of 
many  colleges  and  universities  across  the  United  States  to  recruit 
talented  U.S.  students  in  critical  interdisciplinary  areas  of  science 
and  engineering. 

Unfortunately,  NSF  does  not  propose  funding  for  the  continu- 
ation of  this  important  program,  and  we  urge  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide $4  million  to  enable  another  class  of  students  to  be  served  by 
this  important  effort. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  concern  about  the  administration's 
proposal  to  cap  Federal  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1995  at  the  level  received  by  each  institution  during  fiscal 
year  1994  regardless  of  the  volume  of  research  undertaken. 

It  was  only  last  July  that  the  Administration  revised  0MB  Cir- 
cular A21,  the  governing  principles  for  the  reimbursement  of  indi- 
rect costs  at  nonprofit  institutions,  which  among  other  things 
capped  the  administrative  costs. 

Ally  university  that  succeeds  in  attracting  increased  research 
support  under  this  administration  proposal  would  have  to  perform 
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the  additional  research  with  zero  reimbursement  of  the  additional 
indirect  costs. 

The  proposed  cost  is  also  very  troublesome  to  institutions  such 
as  my  own  that  have  committed  to  our  resources — that  have  com- 
mitted our  resources  to  develop  state-of-the-art  research  facilities 
with  the  expectations  that  the  provisions  of  A21  would  be  in  place 
for  at  least  a  few  years. 

We  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  reject  this  proposal  at  this 
time. 

Mr,  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  you.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Pytte,  let  me  express  appreciation  to  you  for  the 
testimony  you  have  given  here  today.  You  have  testified  about  an 
area  which  this  subcommittee  is  vitally  concerned,  and  I  am  sure 
that  your  testimony  will  help  us  very  much  in  terms  of  these  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  Pytte.  Thank  you  and  let  me  say  what  a  great  pleasure  it 
is  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  before  this  Chairman  in 
whose  district  I  am  pleased  to  live,  and  for  whom  I  have  such  enor- 
mously high  regard  and  who  was  overwhelmingly  renominated  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Pytte. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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National  Science  Foundation  Budget  Proposal  for  FY  1995 
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Dr.  Agnar  Pytte.  President 
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on  behalf  of 
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American  Council  on  Education 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Agnar  Pytte,  a  physicist,  and  president  of 
Case  Westem  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Rogers,  who  is 
currently  a  graduate  student  in  our  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  He  also  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  through  our  Minority  Engineers'  Program,  which  at  that  time  received  partial  support 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

We  are  here  on  behalf  of  universities  and  colleges  in  every  state  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
budget  request  for  NSFs  research  and  education  programs.  The  institutions  we  represent  today  are  the 
member  universities  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (AAU),  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC),  and  the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE). 

The  breadth  of  demands  and  expectations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  have' never  been 
greater.  Our  country's  need  for  research  and  science  education  continues  to  grow  as  private  industry 
cuts  back  on  fundamental  research,  and  the  need  for  a  technologically  skilled  work  force  is  dramatically 
evident  in  economic  news.  The  Administration  has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Foundation,  and  its 
extraordinary  potential  to  help  the  nation,  by  requesting  a  budget  increase  in  these  times  of  very  light 
fiscal  constraint. 

In  brief,  we  urge  the  Members  of  this  Committee  to  provide  as  much  of  the 
President's  requested  budget  of  $3.2  billion  as  possible.  In  this  statement  I  will  elatx)rate  on 
our  views  on  the  following  matters: 

•  The  debate  over  the  direction  of  NSF  research  has  diminished,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  the  consensus  which  is  developing: 

•  NSF  support  for  university   research   infrastructure  is  immensely  important  -  we 
request  thcl  the  Committee  appropriate  at  least  as  much  ($1 05  million)  as  in  FY  1 994: 

•  Graduate  science  education  is  a  national  priority.  We  applaud  the  proposed 
increase  of  $4.6  million  in  NSF's  fellowship  program.  In  addition,  we  request  the  Committee 
to  provide  $4  million  more  for  the  graduate  traineeship  program  to  enable  another  class  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  support. 

•  The  proposed  "pause"  in  reimbursements  to  universities  for  indirect  costs 

associated  with  federally  funded  research  will  penalize  those  institutions  which  win  more 
federal  research  funds  and  those  that  continue  to  invest  in  state-of-the-art  research 
facilities.  We  urge  the  Committee  not  to  enact  this  temporary  provision. 

The  Role  and  Direction  of  NSF 

It  appears  that  the  debate  over  the  direction  of  the  research  efforts  of  the  Foundation,  and  in 
particular,  about  "strategic"  research,  is  coming  to  a  close  with  a  strong  degree  of  consensus.  We  believe 
the  result  is  an  endorsement  of  NSFs  long-term  support  for  investigator-initiated  research,  with  attention 
to  areas  of  national  need,  and  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  NSF  leadership  in  fostering  critical  links  among 
universities,  companies,  federal  agencies  and  state  governments. 

There  were  legitimate  concerns  raised  during  this  debate  by  many  in  the  scientific  community  who 
feared  that  NSF  was  being  instnjcted  to  focus  on  targeted  research,  with  an  emphasis  on  short-term 
results.  The  Forum  on  Science  in  the  National  Interest,  held  earlier  this  year,  helped  to  bring  clarify  to  this 
discussion.  Virtually  all  speakers  at  the  gathering,  be  they  from  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch, 
stressed  the  importance  of  basic  research,  while  also  suggesting  priorities  could  be  developed  within 
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specific  areas  based  on  strategic  national  needs.  These  speakers,  including  the  Vice  President, 
Congressional  leaders,  and  several  industrial  executives,  also  noted  the  significant  contributions  of 
untargeted  basic  research  to  the  development  of  valuable  scientific  understanding,  technologies,  and 
products  that  yield  dividends  for  the  nation's  economy,  defense,  environment,  and  public  health. 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee  consider  NSFs  role,  it  seems  important  that  you  not  look  at  the 
Foundation's  policies  in  isolation.  The  plans  of  the  several  mission-oriented  agencies  need  to  be  noted 
simultaneously.  The  Departments  of  Defense,  Agriculture  and  Energy,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
NASA,  and  EPA  continue  writh  programs  of  applied  and  directed  research,  augmented  by  basic  research 
in  ratios  that  increasingly  favor  directed  vrork.  The  Administration  has  also  requested  a  major  increase  in 
the  research  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  presumably  focusing  on 
programs  which  would  foster  technology  transfer  and  commercial  development.  These  movements 
toward  applied  areas  by  almost  all  other  federal  programs  suggests  a  particular  need  for  NSF  to  protect, 
indeed  enhance,  support  for  the  basic  knowledge  in  the  underlying  disciplines. 

Our  recommendation,  then,  is  to  maintain  a  strong  basic  core,  recognizing  that  some  level  of 
increasing  resources  will  be  needed  to  sustain  researchers  and  instrumentation  in  expanding  fields. 
Marginal  growth  should  occur  in  areas  of  strategic  importance  and  opportunity.  However,  when  additional 
funding  assumes  short-term  payoffs  in  a  particular  area  of  engineering,  for  example,  there  also  should  be 
a  complementary  investment  in  the  underlying  core  of  non-directed  research  to  build  the  base  for  the 
future.  We  must  never  forget  that  many  scientific  breakthroughs  result  from  untargeted  research. 

By  way  of  example,  let  me  mention  two  NSF-sponsored  (Materials  Research  Groups  in  which 
faculty  at  Case  Western  Reserve  are  involved: 

•  Diamond  and  Diamond-like  Materials,  is  expected  to  enhance  U.  S.  competitiveness  in 
the  production  of  synthetic  diamonds  for  use  in  abrasives,  heat  conductors,  and 
coatings. 

•  Liquid  Crystalline  Polymers,  also  involving  Kent  State  University  and  Akron  University, 
focuses  on  the  development  of  optical  materials,  with  applications  in  areas  such  as  high 
resolution  television  and  flat-screen  computer  displays. 

Another  illustration  demonstrating  a  major  impact  on  U.  S.  industry  and  on  student  training 
involves  the  NSF-sponsored  Center  for  Net  Shape  Manufacturing  at  Ohio  State  University.  The  focus  of 
the  Center  is  the  cost-effective  manufacturing  of  discrete  parts.  The  Center  provides  a  vital  link  between 
basic  research  and  industry's  needs. 

Research   Infrastructure 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  importance  of  state-of-the-art  university  research  facilities  to 
conduct  today's  advanced  science  and  engineering  research.  Similarly,  there  is  strong  consensus  that 
despite  substantial  university  investment  in  recent  years,  there  remains  a  significant  deficit  in  the  state  of 
academic  research  facilities.  Although  NSF  Director  Lane  has  noted  the  substantial  importance  of  this 
issue,  he  does  not  believe  NSF  can  address  it  further  under  present  fiscal  constraints.  He  has  requested 
the  National  Science  and  Technology  Council's  Committee  on  Fundamental  Science  to  develop  a  multi- 
agency  program  to  address  these  needs. 

The  Administration  requested  $55  million  for  t,he  NSF  Academic  Research  Infrastructure  Program 
for  FY  1995,  the  same  as  requested  last  year.  The  institutions  I  am  representing  strongly  support  this 
program  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  universities  and  colleges  to  compete  for  research  facility  and 
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instrumentation  funds  in  a  merit-based  format.  The  Congress  appropriated  $105  million  for  FY 
1994,  and  we  urge  this  committee  to  appropriate  at  least  as  much  for  FY  1995.  We 

believe  that  NSF  must  continue  to  build  its  facility  investment  program  gradually  to  an  annual  level  of 
perhaps  $200  to  $250  million.  Particularly  in  a  year  in  which  NSF  is  requesting  other  agencies  to  follow  its 
leadership  in  establishing  programs  to  address  this  national  need,  it  would  seem  the  Foundation's 
investment  needs  to  be  sustained. 

To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  this  program,  I  can  report  that  Case  Western  Reserve  is 
participating  in  the  NSF  Academic  Research  Infrastructure  Program  through  a  $2  million  grant  toward  the 
$5  million  total  cost  of  renovating  laboratories  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  with  careful  attention  to  how 
basic  science  relates  to  the  application  areas  that  can  contribute  to  regional  economic  revitalization. 
Researchers  in  physics,  for  example,  make  important  contributions  to  our  work  in  materials. 

Science  Education  as  a  National  Priority 

The  American  work  force  is  increasingly  being  asked  to  perform  tasks  calling  for  levels  of 
education  and  training  which  are  beyond  the  skills  of  the  present  adult  population.  The  mismatch  of  the 
spectrum  of  skills  needed  and  skills  available  has  led  to  chronic  unemployment  in  some  sectors  and 
geographic  areas  and  to  other  disruptions  in  our  society.  This  situation  will  only  be  exacerbated  by  the 
accelerating  pace  of  advances  in  science  and  technology,  which  are  both  desirable  and  inevitable.  Adult 
education  programs  and  on-the-job  training  can  alleviate  part  of  this  problem,  but  appropriate  education  of 
our  young  people  while  they  are  still  in  school  is  a  fundamental  component  of  a  strategy  to  maintain  a 
strong  secure  society.  We  applaud  this  committee  for  its  strong  support  for  Foundation  programs  at  the 
K-12  levels. 

Now  I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention  for  a  rTK>ment  on  graduate  education,  which  I  believe  must 
be  reemphasized  and  supp>orted.  NSF  progt  "-ms  such  as  fellowships  and  graduate  traineeships  have 
contributed  to  making  America's  graduate  programs  in  science  and  technology  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
the  envy  of  other  nations.  They  have  been  of  substantial  assistance  in  providing  the  necessary 
resources  to  support  the  best  U.  S.  students  who  wish  to  pursue  graduate  education.   In  encouraging 
continuing  and  enhanced  support  of  graduate  education  by  NSF,  I  offer  two  observations. 

Graduate  students  require  support.  Graduate  education  is  intrinsically  more  expensive  than 
undergraduate  education.  At  the  same  time,  while  most  undergraduates  can  expect  at  least  partial 
support  of  their  college  education  through  the  baccalaureate  level,  they  are  usually  expected  to  find 
support  for  graduate  education  elsewhere,  in  the  form  of  assistantships,  fellowships,  and  tuition  support. 
Many  of  our  nation's  brightest  students  are  continuing  their  education  in  presumably  more  lucrative  fields 
such  as  business,  law  and  medicine.  NSF  graduate  support  programs  are  crucial  incentives  to  keep  nnore 
of  these  talented  young  people  in  science  and  engineering. 

Minorities  and  women  are  under  represented.  Graduate  programs  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering  have  some  of  the  lowest  minority  and  female  graduate  student  participation  rates.  The  major 
area  of  increase  in  the  overall  number  of  Ph.D.  degrees  awarded  since  1985  has  been  made  by  women, 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  new  Ph.D.s  in  physical  science  and  engineering  are  women. 
Demographic  projections  suggest  that  the  number  of  potential  graduate  students  will  begin  increasing 
again  in  about  five  years,  and  that  the  proportion  of  minorities  -  who  are  traditionally  under  represented  in 
science  and  engineering  disciplines  ~  is  growing  substantially.  We  face  a  major  challenge  in  attracting  and 
retaining  these  young  people. 

In  sumnfiary,  graduate  education  is  growing  in  importance,  and  it  needs  NSF's  continued  support 
in  two  complementary  programs: 
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•  Graduate  Fellows:  The  NSF  Graduate  Fellows  program  is  one  of  the  premier  federal 
fellowships,  assisting  some  2,400  leading  students  in  pursuing  graduate  study  at  the 
institutions  of  their  choice.  Over  200  former  Fellows  have  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Graduate  Minority  Fellows  program  identifies  and 
supports  some  of  the  nation's  most  outstanding  minority  students  in  science, 
mathematics  and  engineering.  About  350  minority  Fellows  will  be  supported  by  these 
two  fellowship  programs.  We  are  pleased  by  NSF's  proposal  for  an  additional 
$4.6  million  for  needed  increases  in  the  cost-of-education  allowance  and 
stipends  for  participants. 

•  Graduate  Research  Traineeships.  This  important  program  supports  the  efforts  of  many 
colleges  and  universities  to  recruit  talented  U.  S.  students  to  advanced  education  in 
critical  and  emerging  cross-disciplinary  areas  of  science  and  engineering.  Traineeships 
complement  the  fellowship  programs  --  which  provide  "portable"  support  directly  to 
students  --  by  providing  grants  to  strong  and  productive  graduate  departments  based  on 
a  rigorous  merit  review.  These  traineeship  funds  also  provide  resources  for  institutions  to 
recruit  promising  women  and  minority  students  to  graduate  study.  Unfortunately,  NSF 
does  not  propose  funding  for  the  continuation  of  the  program  and  would  support  the  out- 
year  commitments  only  to  the  program's  existing  360  participants.  Wo  urge  the 
Committee  to  provide  an  additional  $4  million  to  enable  another  class  of 
students  to  be  served  by  this  important  effort. 

The  Proposed  "Pause"  In  Indirect  Costs  Reimbursements 

I  would  like  to  express  our  concern  about  a  curious  addition  to  the  Administration's  budget 
proposal:  a  provision  to  cap  federal  reimbursements  of  indirect  costs  for  FY  1 995  at  the  level  received  by 
each  instrtution  during  FY  1994  ~  regardless  of  th.  volume  of  research  undertaken.  It  was  only  last  July 
that  the  Administration  revised  (July  1993)  0MB  Circular  A-21 ,  the  governing  principles  for  the 
reimbursement  of  indirect  costs  at  non-profit  institutions.  These  revisions  were  the  most  sweeping  in  the 
34-year  history  of  these  regulations,  and  were  developed  by  interagency  committees  following  months  of 
study. 

The  irony  of  this  proposal  is  that  by  punishing  the  success  of  individual  institutions,  it  works  in 
opposition  to  the  Administration's  desire  to  increase  investment  in  science  and  technology.  A  research 
institution  with  flat  or  decreasing  research  volume  will  be  untouched.  But  any  university  with  increased 
volume  will  have  to  perform  the  additional  research  with  zero  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs.  These  are 
costs  that  every  informed  observer  agrees  are  real,  including  utilities  and  maintenance,  building  and 
equipment  depreciation,  and  compliance  with  government  regulations  such  as  those  involving  safe 
hazardous  waste  disposal  and  sponsored  project  administration.  The  proposed  "pause"  is  potentially 
very  troublesome  to  institutions  such  as  my  own  that  have  committed  our  resources  to  develop  state-of- 
the-art  research  facilities  -  with  the  expectation  that  the  provisions  of  A-21  would  be  in  place  for  at  least  a 
few  years. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  the  following  points  in  the  debate  over  enacting  the 
proposed  "pause:" 

•  The  issue  is  not  about  outlandish  administrative  expenses  or 
overcharges  to  the  government -a  26%  cap  was  imposed  on  the  administrative 
component  of  indirect  costs  in  October  1991  along  with  more  definitive  rules  and 
tightened  university  accounting  systems.  Additionally,  dozens  of  federal  and  private 
audits  of  university  accounts  were  undertaken  following  the  allegations  of  improprieties  in 
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1991 ,  resuKing  in  findings  of  very  small  amounts  to  have  been  improperly  charged  to  the 
government. 

•  The  issue  affects  both  public  and  private  universities  and  colleges  of  all 
sizes.  Institutions  that  are  increasing  their  competitiveness  for  federal  research  funds 
will  be  penalized.  In  Ohio,  this  would  include  Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of 
Cirwinnati,  the  University  of  Dayton,  as  well  as  Case  Western  Reserve  and  other 
institutions. 

•  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  indicated  this  provision  will  not 
save  any  funds  for  FY  1995.  Any  savings  which  may  accrue  will  occur  in  FY  1996. 
We  see  no  evidence  that  there  would  be  any  savings  for  either  budget  year. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  reject  this  proposal  or  any  other  suggesting  a  legislated 
freeze  or  cut  to  indirect  costs.  Any  revisions  to  federal  costing  policies  are  best  made  on  a  government- 
wide  basis  to  ensure  consistent  agency  policies  and  practices.  Action  taken  on  an  agency-specific  basis 
would  be  very  expensive  for  universities  to  implement  in  that  they  would  need  separate  financial  systems 
to  match  the  variation  in  agency  practices.  We  urge  you  to  await  the  results  of  a  forthcoming  government- 
wide  review  of  this  issue  by  OSTP  and  0MB. 

My  colleagues  and  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  the  NSF  appropriation  for 
FY  1995.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 


My  name  is  David  Rogers.  I  am  a  graduate  student  in  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering  at 
Case  Westem  Reserve  University,  and  I  also  received  my  undergo  aduate  degree  from  CWRU.  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  a  bit  about  how  one  university  is  drawing  together  scarce  resources  from  federal  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  as  well  as  from  industry  and  the  institution's  own  funds,  to  provide  for 
graduate  students  such  as  myself. 

My  path  toward  an  engineering  career  began  when  I  was  a  high  school  student  in  East  Cleveland. 
I  took  part  in  a  pre-college  program  at  Case  Westem  Reserve  called  the  Minority  Engineers  Industrial 
Opportunities  Program,  funded  by  industry  and  -  at  that  time  -  the  National  Science  Foundation,  where 
we  received  a  broad  exposure  to  technical  careers. 

Once  I  became  an  undergraduate  student  at  CWRU,  the  program  provided  tutoring,  a  chance  to 
get  to  know  other  minority  students  headed  for  technical  careers,  and  an  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the 
businesses  and  industries  in  the  area  that  employ  engineers. 

As  a  graduate  student,  my  education  has  been  financed  in  part  by  a  program  of  the  private  sector, 
the  National  Consortium  for  Graduate  Degrees  for  Minorities  in  Engineering  and  Science,  Inc.,  and  in  part 
from  resources  of  my  department  itself.  NSF  also  plays  a  role,  because  an  NSF  equipment  grant  helped 
pay  for  the  latxjratory  equipment  I  use  in  my  work. 

I'm  working  on  a  research  project  that  addresses  a  very  practical  problem  ~  fiow  to  isolate 
vibrations  caused  by  such  things  as  exercise  equipment  in  a  microgravity  environment  such  as  a  space 
laboratory.  If  vibrations  aren't  isolated,  they  will  affect  the  entire  laboratory  and  undermine  experiments 
that  may  be  underway.  A  laser  vibrometer  laboratory,  equipped  with  the  help  of  NSF,  is  essential  to  this 
work.  I  also  worked  in  this  laboratory  as  an  undergraduate  student. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR  DONALD  O.  PEDERSON,  COALITION  OF  EPSCoR  STATES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Donald  O.  Pederson. 

Mr.  Thornton.  May  I  compliment  Dr.  Pytte  for  the  portion  of  his 
prepared  statement  which  mentions  their  work  in  diamond  and  di- 
amond-like materials. 

The  competitiveness  in  this  area  is  very  important  and  Arkansas 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  diamond  mine,  and  so 
we  are  really  pleased  that  your  university  is  working  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  And  while  you  have  yielded  to  me,  let  me  say  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Dr.  Don  Pederson  is  our  next  wit- 
ness and  will  be  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  EPSCoR  program, 
which  is  a,  I  think,  a  diamond  in  America's  research  establishment, 
calling  for,  as  it  does,  a  partnership  between  State,  government 
and  private  industry  in  support  of  the  development  of  new  science. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Pytte,  you  may  know  that  Mr.  Thornton  is  the 
former  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Pytte.  I  do  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  hear  from  Dr.  Pederson,  I 
would  note  for  the  record  with  the  time  that  you  have  given  our 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  compensate  us 
with  some  samples  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  situa- 
tion there.  The  State  of  Arkansas,  owns  the  heart  of  the  diamond 
bearing  formation  near  Murfreesboro,  Arkansas,  and  it  is  open  to 
the  public  for  people  to  come  in  and  sift  through  the  material  and 
to  keep  any  diamonds  that  they  find,  and  people  do  this  all  the 
time.  Large  diamonds  are  occasionally  found.  We  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Pederson,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here 
today  and,  at  this  point,  we  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the 
record,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Pederson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Don  Pederson.  I  am,  as  you 
heard,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  in  support  of  the  ex- 
perimental program  to  stimulate  competitive  research,  known  as 
EPSCoR. 

Today,  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR 
States  and  the  19  States  that  represent  and  participate  in  the 
EPSCoR  programs. 

Before  I  talk  about  EPSCoR,  I  would  like  to  recognize  a  distin- 
guished Arkansan  who  now  sits  on  the  subcommittee.  Representa- 
tive Thornton,  I  know  that  in  the  late  1970s  in  your  earlier  service 
in  Congress,  you  initiated  the  EPSCoR  program.  Additionally  it 
was  largely  through  your  work  that  our  former  governor,  President 
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Clinton,  became  a  supporter  of  the  program  and  helped  obtain  our 
required  State  match. 

You  should  take  pride  in  what  EPSCoR  has  accomplished,  both 
in  Arkansas  and  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  the  time  to  testify  before  you  today 
for  one  simple  reason:  EPSCoR  works.  For  example,  Arkansas's 
participation  in  EPSCoR  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Arkansas 
Science  and  Technology  Authority,  known  as  ASTA,  to  raise  the 
level  of  science  and  technology  research  in  the  State. 

Recently,  in  recognition  of  the  increasingly  prominent  role 
EPSCoR  plays  in  Arkansas,  the  State's  ad  hoc  EPSCoR  committee 
was  dissolved  and  a  new  committee,  the  ASTA  EPSCoR  Advisory 
Committee  was  formed  under  the  leadership  Dr.  Collis  Geren,  a 
former  colleague  of  Congressman  Thornton. 

In  a  few  short  years,  the  program  has  made  a  number  of  individ- 
ual researchers  and  groups  nationally  competitive,  has  upgraded 
academic  facilities,  and  has  improved  science,  math  and  engineer- 
ing education  at  all  levels,  from  kindergarten  to  postdoctoral.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1985  the  47  Arkansas  researchers  then  funded  by 
EPSCoR  increased  the  number  of  journal  articles  they  published 
from  18  to  87. 

The  Federal  support  they  received  for  their  EPSCoR  related  re- 
search jumped  from  $116,000  to  over  $1.2  million  from  1980  to 
1987.  During  those  years,  they  also  received  other  forms  of  re- 
search support  from  the  Federal  Government  amounting  do  $1.5 
million. 

More  recently,  we  were  one  of  the  six  States  selected  in  the 
tough  competition  to  receive  $1.5  million  over  three  years  for  the 
NASA  EPSCoR  program.  As  a  recognition  of  our  progress,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  was  recently  reclassified  as  a  research  univer- 
sity by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  generous  with  the  EPSCoR  program 
in  the  past  and  we  appreciate  your  support.  For  fiscal  year  1994, 
your  committee  provided  $13  million  for  NSF  EPSCoR.  The  Admin- 
istration has  requested  a  similar  amount  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  respectfully  requests  an  increase 
to  $35  million,  roughly  the  same  amount  we  requested  last  year. 

The  additional  $3  million  would  finance  a  relatively  new  NSF 
program,  the  Experimental  Systemic  Initiative.  ESI  grants  will  be 
provided  to  the  EPSCoR  States  to  provide  the  flexibility  to  experi- 
ment with  innovative  approaches  to  increase  the  academic  research 
competitiveness  of  our  States  and  our  institutions. 

The  additional  funding  will  enable  NSF  to  move  from  one  year 
awards  to  three-year  awards,  which  should  dramatically  improve 
the  quality  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  States  and  institu- 
tions. 

In  fiscal  year  1991,  this  subcommittee  established  an  EPA 
EPSCoR  program  and  appropriated  money  for  planning  grants, 
which  the  EPSCoR  States  used  to  determine  how  to  improve  their 
capabilities  in  environmental  research. 

In  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994,  this  committee  provided 
limited  funding  for  a  first-round  research  competition,  for  which 
the  first  awards  were  made  last  year.  The  two  States  selected  for 
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funding  over  a  two-year  project  period  were  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina. 

Due  to  the  additional  funding  your  subcommittee  made  available 
for  this  year,  we  expect  several  additional  awards  to  be  announced 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  the  subcommittee 
support  the  EPA  EPSCoR  program's  continued  development  by  ap- 
propriating $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1994.  We  believe  that  this  in- 
crease is  necessary  if  EPA  EPSCoR  is  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  stimulating  the  competitive  research  capacities  of  our  less  devel- 
oped States. 

This  money  would  permit  EPA  on  a  competitive  basis  to  award 
grants  for  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  to  up  to  14  of  the 
EPSCoR  States.  Of  all  the  agency  EPSCoR  programs,  the  EPA  pro- 
gram seems  to  have  the  most  avid  following  in  our  States,  reflect- 
ing, I  believe  the  public  interest  in  environmental  issues. 

Title  III  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  NASA  Authorization  Act,  Public 
Law  102-588  created  a  NASA  EPSCoR  program  and  authorized 
NASA  to  use  $10  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation 
for  research  and  development  for  the  program. 

Six  States  were  selected  after  a  rigorous  competition  and  peer  re- 
view process.  Selected  to  receive  three-year,  $500,000  awards  were 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Montana,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  I  am  proud  to  add,  Arkansas.  The  selected  States 
will  use  the  awards  for  research  funding  to  enhance  their  existing 
space  science  and  education  infrastructure  by  purchasing  equip- 
ment, supporting  graduate  students,  and  funding  interdisciplinary 
research  activities. 

The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  this  subcommittee 
support  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  this  NASA  program. 

Let  me  also  share  with  you  a  quick  observation  about  why 
EPSCoR  really  matters.  Those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  higher 
education  often  act  as  if  we  think  academic  research  is  merely  an 
end  in  itself,  but  it  is  not.  Scientific  research  contributes  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  job  creation. 

President  Clinton's  program  emphasizes  scientific  research  be- 
cause he  knows  that  research  leads  to  commercialization  of  prod- 
ucts and  processes  that,  in  turn,  create  high  wage,  high  skill  jobs. 
This  country  needs  EPSCoR  to  stimulate,  research,  and  generate 
those  jobs  in  States  which  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  recent  success  of  one  of  Arkansas' 
first  EPSCoR  awardees.  Dr.  Gregory  J.  Salamo's  work  on  producing 
holograms  in  a  barium-titanate  "memory"  crystal  was  written  up  in 
the  March  28th,  1994  Business  Week  because  he  has  discovered  a 
technique  that  eliminates  the  separate  and  tricky  to  align  reference 
beam.  A  copy  of  that  article  will  be  attached  to  my  testimony. 

While  this  technique  has  industrial  application,  it  is  the  mark  of 
EPSCoR's  success  that  Dr.  Salamo  has  been  assisting  a  small  busi- 
ness in  Arkansas,  called  Invotek,  to  develop  laser  assisted  devices 
for  disabled  people  by  helping  this  company  develop  a  successful 
Phase  II  SBIR. 
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And  by  the  way,  I  might  point  out,  on  the  same  page  of  Business 
Week  there  was  a  story  about  another  EPSCoR  mentor  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  delay  for  one  year  any  increase  in  overhead  pay- 
ments for  Federal  research  grants  to  universities  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  is  concerned  that  the 
proposed  pause  would  have  an  unintended  effect  of  penalizing  uni- 
versities in  States  that  are  attempting  to  build  and  expand  their 
research  enterprise. 

The  purpose  of  the  NSF's  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research,  and  related  programs  at  NASA  and  EPA,  is 
to  help  states  develop  a  high  quality  science  and  technology  base. 
If  EPSCoR  works  as  it  is  intended  to,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
universities  in  our  States  will  experience  an  increase  in  federally 
funded  research,  as  we  have  seen  in  Arkansas. 

The  proposed  pause  in  cost  recovery  could  very  well  stifle  just 
the  kind  of  growth  and  improvement  EPSCoR  was  designed  to 
stimulate  in  our  universities.  The  coalition  urges  the  subcommittee 
to  seriously  evaluate  this  type  of  unintended  consequence  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  up- 
date the  subcommittee  on  the  EPSCoR  programs  at  NSF,  EPA,  and 
NASA.  And  representative  Thornton,  thank  you  very  much  for  all 
your  work  on  and  support  of  these  programs  over  the  years. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  DONALD  O.  PEDERSON 

VICE  CHANCELLOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS,  FAYETTEVILLE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA-HUD-INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  1994 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Donald  Pederson,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  the  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research 
(EPSCoR).  Today,  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  and  the 
nineteen  states'  that  participate  in  EPSCoR. 

Before  I  talk  about  EPSCoR,  I  would  like  to  recognize  a  distinguished  Arkansan  who 
now  sits  on  this  Subcommittee.  Representative  Thornton,  I  know  that,  in  the  late  1970s 
during  you  earlier  service  in  Congress,  you  initiated  the  EPSCoR  program.  Additionally, 
it  was  largely  through  your  work  that  our  former  Governor,  President  CUnton,  became  a 
supporter  of  the  program  and  helped  obtain  our  required  state  match.  You  should  take 
pride  in  what  EPSCoR  has  accomplished  both  in  Arkansas  and  across  the  country. 

EPSCoR  exists  because  many  states,  such  as  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia,  receive 
very  little  federal  support  for  science,  engineering,  and  math  (SEM)  research  and 
development  while  the  bulk  goes  to  a  few  institutions  in  a  handful  of  states.  Though 
researchers  in  the  EPSCoR  states  are  becoming  more  competitive  in  grant  applications  for 
federal  support,  they  still  lag  significantly  behind.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  EPSCoR  states, 
which  have  13.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  only  received  6.3  percent  of  federal  funding 
for  university  R&D.  By  comparison,  the  five  top  states,  with  28.3  percent  of  the  population, 
garnered  43.7  percent  of  the  money. 

As  a  result  of  this  ongoing  disparity,  Congress  established  EPSCoR  at  NSF  and 
supported  its  extension  to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Energy,  and  Defense;  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  state-based  nature  of  EPSCoR  directly  responds  to 
concerns  about  the  concentration  of  research  in  a  way  that  agency  programs  intended  to 
foster  research  do  not.  EPSCoR  provides  a  good  example  of  the  federal  government 
supporting  states'  efforts  to  solve  their  own  problems  without  dictating  a  solution.  Other 
advantages  include  developing  a  broad  base  of  researchers  with  expertise  related  to  an 
agency's  mission,  providing  a  critical  mass  around  which  a  state's  scientific  enterprise  can 
develop,  coordinating  efforts  to  bring  more  minorities  and  women  into  science,  engineering, 
and  math  research,  and  encouraging  cooperation  among  universities  and  other  institutions 
in  states  with  limited  resources. 

Let  me  stress  this  last  point  because  it  so  illustrates  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 


^  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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this  program.  EPSCoR  requires  the  institutions  of  a  state  to  work  together  in  an 
unprecedented  way  to  improve  the  state's  future  in  science  and  engineering  research.  Our 
universities  are  finding  that,  in  contrast  to  their  previously  competitive  relationships,  this 
cooperation  makes  them  much  more  effective  in  achieving  their  research  goals.  This  pattern 
is  repeated  in  all  the  EPSCoR  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  the  time  to  testify  before  you  today  for  one  simple  reason 
~  EPSCoR  works.  For  example,  Arkansas'  participation  in  EPSCoR  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Arkansas  Science  and  Technology  Authority  (ASTA)  to  raise  the  level  of  science  and 
technology  research  in  the  state.  Recently,  in  recognition  of  the  increasingly  prominent  role 
EPSCoR  plays  in  Arkansas,  the  state's  ad  hoc  EPSCoR  committee  was  dissolved  and  a  new 
committee,  the  ASTA  EPSCoR  Advisory  Committee,  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  CoUis  Geren,  a  former  colleague  of  Congressman  Thornton.  In  a  few  short  years,  the 
program  has  made  a  number  of  individual  researchers  and  groups  nationally  competitive, 
has  upgraded  academic  facilities,  and  has  improved  science,  math  and  engineering  education 
at  all  levels  (from  kindergarten  to  postdoctoral).  Between  1980  and  1985  the  47  Arkansas 
reseeirchers  then  funded  by  EPSCoR  increased  the  number  of  journal  articles  they  published 
from  18  to  87.  The  federal  support  they  received  for  their  EPSCoR-related  research  jumped 
from  $116,116  in  1980  to  $1.2  million  in  1987.  During  those  years  they  also  received 
another  $1.5  million  from  federal  agencies  to  conduct  other  research.  Most  recently,  we 
were  one  of  six  states  selected  in  a  tough  competition  to  receive  $1.5  million  over  three 
years  for  our  NASA-EPSCoR  program.  As  a  recognition  of  our  progress,  the  University  of 
Arkansas  was  recently  reclassified  as  a  research  university  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

This  Subcommittee  has  been  generous  with  EPSCoR  in  the  past,  and  we  appreciate 
your  support.  For  fiscal  year  1994,  your  committee  provided  $32  million  for  NSF-EPSCoR. 
The  Administration  has  requested  a  similar  amount  for  fiscal  year  1995.  The  Coalition  of 
EPSCoR  States  respectfully  requests  an  increase  to  $35.0  million,  roughly  the  same  amount 
we  requested  last  year. 

The  additional  three  million  would  finance  a  relatively  new  NSF  proposal,  the 
Experimental  Systemic  Initiative.  ESI  grants  will  provide  the  EPSCoR  states  the  flexibility 
to  experiment  with  innovative  approaches  to  increase  their  academic-research 
competitiveness.  The  additional  funding  will  help  enable  NSF  to  move  to  three  year  (as 
opposed  to  one  year)  awards,  which  should  dramatically  improve  the  quality  of  proposals 
submitted. 

In  fiscal  year  1991  this  Subcommittee  established  an  EPA-EPSCoR  program  and 
appropriated  money  for  planning  grants,  which  the  EPSCoR  states  used  to  determine  how 
to  improve  their  capabilities  in  environmental  research.  Using  these  plans,  the  EPSCoR 
states  recently  submitted  applications  for  implementation  grants,  funding  for  which  was 
supplied  by  this  Subcommittee.  In  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994,  this  committee 
provided  limited  funding  for  a  first  round  research  competition,  for  which  the  first  awards 
were  made  last  year.  The  two  states  selected  for  funding  over  a  two-year  project  period 
were  Alabama  and  South  Carolina.  Alabama  will  receive  funding  for  research  on  the  effects 
of  elevated  carbon  dioxide  on  carbon  balance  and  resources  use  efficiency,  on  disease  and 
insect  interactions  and  rhizosphere  microbiology,  and  on  ultrastructure,  plant  anatomy,  and 
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enzyme  studies.  South  Carolina  will  receive  funding  for  research  on  tolerance  to  biogenic 
and  anthropogenic  halophenols  and  organic  transformation  in  supercritical  water.  Due  to 
the  Additional  funding  your  subcommittee  made  available  for  this  year,  we  expect  several 
additional  awards  to  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  support  EPA- 
EPSCoR's  continued  development  by  appropriating  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1994.  We 
believe  that  this  increase  is  necessary  if  EPA-EPSCoR  is  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
stimulating  the  competitive-research  capacities  of  our  less-developed  states.  This  money 
would  permit  EPA  ~  on  a  competitive  basis  ~  to  award  grants  for  between  $300,000  and 
$400,00  to  up  to  14  of  the  EPSCoR  states.  Of  all  the  agency  EPSCoR  programs,  the  EPA 
program  seems  to  have  the  most  avid  following  in  our  states,  reflecting  the  public  interest 
in  environmental  issues. 

Tide  III  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  NASA  Authorization  Act  (P.L.  102-588)  created  a 
NASA-EPSCoR  program  and  authorized  NASA  to  use  $10  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation  for  Research  and  Development  for  the  program.  Six  states  were  selected 
after  a  rigorous  competition  and  peer  review  process.  Selected  to  receive  three  year, 
$500,000  annual  awards  were  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Montana,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and,  I'm  proud  to  add  Arkansas.  The  selected  states  will  use  the  awards  for 
research  funding  to  enhance  their  existing  space  science  and  education  infrastructure  by 
purchasing  equipment,  supporting  graduate  students  and  funding  interdisciplinary  research 
activities.  Developing  the  infrastructure  will  require  enhanced  interaction  and  cooperation 
in  research  and  in  technology  information  dissemination  among  universities,  state 
government  and  industry  in  these  states.  The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  this 
Subcommittee  support  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  this  program. 

Let  me  also  share  with  you  a  quick  observation  about  why  EPSCoR  really  matters. 
Those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  higher  education  often  act  as  if  we  think  that  academic 
research  is  merely  an  end  in  itself,  but  it's  not.  Scientific  research  contributes  to  economic 
development  and  job  creation.  President  Clinton's  program  emphasizes  scientific  research 
because  he  knows  that  research  leads  to  the  commercialization  of  products  and  processes 
that,  in  turn,  creates  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs.  This  country  needs  EPSCoR  to  stimulate 
research  and  generate  those  jobs  in  states  which  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  both.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  recent  success  of  one  of  Arkansas'  first  EPSCoR 
awardees.  Dr.  Gregory  J.  Salamo's  work  on  producing  holograms  in  barium-titanate 
"memory"  crystal  was  written  up  in  the  March  28,  1994,  Business  Week  because  he  has 
discovered  a  technique  that  eliminates  the  separate  and  tricky-to-align  reference  beam.  A 
copy  of  that  article  is  attached  to  my  written  testimony.  While  this  technique  has  industrial 
application,  it  is  a  mark  of  EPSCoR's  success  that  Dr.  Salamo  has  been  assisting  a  small 
business  in  Arkansas,  Invotek,  to  develop  laser  assisted  devices  for  disabled  people  by 
helping  them  develop  a  successful  Phase  II  SBIR. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
delay,  for  one  year,  any  increases  in  overhead  payments  for  federal  research  grants  to 
universities  and  non-profit  organizations.  The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  is  concerned  that 
the  proposed  "pause"  would  have  the  unintended  effect  of  penalizing  universities  in  states 
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that  are  attempting  to  build  and  expand  their  research  enterprise.  The  purpose  of  the  NSFs 
Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research,  and  related  programs  at  NASA 
and  EPA,  is  to  help  states  to  develop  a  high  quality  science  and  technology  base.  If 
EPSCoR  works  as  it  is  intended  to,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  universities  in  our  states  will 
experience  an  increase  in  federally-funded  research.  The  proposed  "pause"  in  cost  recovery 
could  very  well  stifle  just  the  kind  of  growth  and  improvement  EPSCoR  was  designed  to 
stimulate  in  our  universities.  The  Coalition  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  seriously  evaluate 
this  type  of  unintended  consequence  of  the  Administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  update  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  EPSCoR  programs  at  NSF,  EPA,  and  NASA.  Representatives  Thornton  and 
Mollohan,  thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  work  on  these  programs  over  the  years. 
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ZAPPING  THE  BUQS 

THAT  CAUSE  TEETH  TO  MU  OUT 


Periodontal  disease  is 
the  leading  cause  of 
adult  tooth  loss.  Bacte- 
ria produce  toxins  that 
destroy  a  tooth's  con- 
necting ligaments  and 
the  underlying  bone. 
Eventually,  the  tooth 
wobbles  in  its  socket  and 
iniection  can  set  in.  Scal- 
ing away  calcified  plaque 
is  only  partly  effective, 
so  Jerusalem-based  Perio 
Products  Ltd.,  a  unit  of 
Israel  Chemicals,  devised 
the  Perio  Chip  to  oust  the  invaders  and  speed  heahng. 

After  plaque  has  been  cleared,  the  thin,  4-mm  by  5-min  chip 
is  placed  in  the  gum  pocket  beside  the  tooth.  Over  a  week  or 
so.  it  slowly  dissolves,  releasing  an  antimicrobial  agent  called 
chlorhendine.  This  drug  is  already  on  the  market  as  a  pre- 
scription mouth  rinse  to  treat  gingivitis.  "Once  the  inflamma- 
tion is  eliminated,  healing  of  the  pocket  occurs,  resulting  in  re- 
duction of  pocket  depth,"  says  Perio  President  Stanley  Pass. 
Human  trials  are  under  way  in  Europe  and  set  to  begin  soon 
in  the  U.  S.,  be  adds. 


A  MANAGEMENT  HX 
FOR  AGING  SOVIET  NUKES 


Hoping  to  prevent  another  Chernobyl,  the  West  is  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  upgrade  nuclear  power  plants  in  the 
former  Soviet  bloc  But  that  money  may  be  misspent,  says 
economist  Roland  Sturm  of  the  RAND  Institute.  Problems 
with  Soviet-designed  reactors  may  be  due  as  much  to  misman- 
agement as  to  design  flaws,  he  asserts. 

In  contrast  to  the  steadily  deteriorating  performance  of 
the  oldest  Sovietrdesigned  reactors,  similar  pressurized-water 
reactors  in  the  U.  S..  Western  Europe,  and  Japan  experience 
fewer  equipment  failures  as  they  age.  The  reason:  Strict  reg- 
ulations and  pressure  from  antinuclear  groups  force  West- 
em  operators  to  shut  down  for  routine  maintenance  and  take 
disabled  reactors  out  of  service  for  longer  periods  to  find 
and  remedy  flaws.  Eastern  operators,  under  pressure  to  pro- 
duce, go  for  the  quick  fix.  To  get  the  most  out  of  Western  aid, 
the  focus  must  be  on  improving  management,  too.  says  Sturm. 


IS  THAT  AN  ANTICANCER  WEAPON 
FLOATING  IN  THE  SEA? 


tyngbya  majuscula^  an  algae  found  off  the  island  of  Cu- 
racao, may  not  look  like  much— long  stringy  hair  matted  to- 
gether—but it 'holds  the  promise  of  a  new  anticancer  com- 
pound. It  contains  curacin  A.  a  substance  patented  by 
researchers  at  Oregon  State  University  that  they  have  found 
in  test-tube  studies  to  be  a  potent  weapon  against  many  types 
of  cancer,  especially  breast  and  colon  tumors.  Like  its  chemical 
cousin  taxol,  it  is  thought  to  wreak  havoc  upon  cancer  cells  by 
inhibiting  the  growth  of  a  protein  essential  for  replication. 
At  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  where  some  of  the  initial 


studies  were  done,  Uie  attitude  is  'cautious  optimism.*^  say: 
pharmacologist  Tony  Mead.  That's  because  hundreds  of  com 
pounds  show  some  success  in  the  test  tube  each  year,  only  ic 
fail  miserably  when  tested  in  animals.  So  scientists  are  eage: 
to  see  bow  effective  curacin  is  in  mice  who  have  been  inject- 
ed with  human  cancer  cells.  To  ensure  an  adequate  supply  o: 
curacin  A,  scientists  are  trying  to  create  it  synthetically.  It 
may  also  be  an  effective  insecticide  or  herbicide. 


FOR  THESE  HOLOGRAMS,  ONE  lASER 
ISBEHERTHANTWO 


Shhh.  Don't  tell  Gregory  J.  Salamo  that  you're  supposed  to 
need  two  lasers  to  make  holograms.  That's  because  the  so- 
called  interference  patterns  produced  at  the  intersection  of  two 
beams— one  carrying  an  image,  the  other  serving  as  a  refer- 
ence—are what  make  it  possible  to  store  three-dimensional  im- 
ages on  film  or  in  crystals.  But  a  research  team  headed  by  Sa- 
lamo. a  physics  professor  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
Fayetteville,  has  discovered  a  way  to  record  and  retrieve 
holographic  images  with  just  one  laser. 

The  trick?  Use  a  polarized  laser  beam  that  gets  split  in  two  , 
as  it  enters  the  angled  surface  of  a  barium -titanate  "memory" 
crystal.  If  the  polarity  of  the  light  is  oriented  just  right  with  , 
respect  to  the  crystal's  polarity,  the  crystal's  slanted  surface 
changes  the  polarity  of  the  two  half-beams  so  that  one  is  po-  ! 
larized  vertically,  the  other  horizontally.  One  half  can  thus 
serve  as  the  reference,  while  the  other  carries  the  image. 
Cleaving  the  beam  Inside  the  crystal.  Salamo  ejEplains.  elimi- 
nates a  major  headache:  keeping  two  lasers  tightly  aligned  so 
their  beams  intersect  at  precisely  the  right  spot.  Otherwise, 
the  hologram  can  be  flawed,  which  would  be  especially  nettle- 
some  when  computer  data  are  being  recorded.  The  single-beam 
approach  avoids  most  causes  of  alignment  "upsets,"  such  as  ex- 
ternal vibrations  that  affect  one  laser  more  than  the  other. 


WHY  SHOUID  SPIDERS  HAVE 
A  MONOPOLY  ON  SPIDER  SILK? 


Spider  silk  is  one  of 
nature's  wonder  ma- 
terials. It's  stronger  than 
steel  and  more  elastic 
than  nylon.  Currently, 
only  spiders  benefit  But 
University  of  Wyoming 
researchers  in  Laramie 
say  they  have  identified 
two  key  ingredients  in 
spider  dragline— the  stuff 
spiders  dangle  from. 
More  important,  they 
have  engineered  E.  coli 
bacteria  to  produce  one 
of  these  proteins,  appropriately  named  Spidroin.  "We've  turned 
K  coli  into  little,  protein-churning  factories,"  says  Randolph  ^'. 
Lewis,  a  professor  of  molecular  biology.  Manufacturing  the  oth- 
er protein  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  he  predicts. 

Both  proteins  have  the  same  genetic  structure  as  real  spider 
silk.  When  purified  and  processed,  Lewis  believes,  they  can  be 
spun  into  fibers  that  will  outperform  other  commercial  fi- 
bers, natural  or  synthetic.  They  will  be  strong  enough  thai 
you  can  make  fibers  one-quarter  to  one-tenth  the  diameter  of 
current  fibers  with  no  loss  in  strength,"  he  says.  They  might 
also  be  used  for  microsutures  or  artificial  ligaments. 
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Mr.  Thornton  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pederson. 
As  acting  Chairman  in  Mr.  Stoke's  absence,  I  must  say  I  am  really 
pleased  with  the  statement  you  have  made. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  point  by  way  of  a  question.  EPSCoR  not 
only  stimulates  research  in  areas  that  are  funded,  but  at  Arkansas 
I  believe  Dr.  Allen  Herman  and  Dr.  Gingee  Chang  were  not  funded 
by  EPSCoR.  What  did  they  do? 

Mr.  Pederson.  Those  two  scientists  discovered  the  thallium 
Superconductor,  the  high-temperature  Superconductor  which  held 
the  world's  records  for  about  five  years  and  has  only  recently  been 
surpassed.  It  enabled  the  university  to  license  that  product  to  a 
company  in  California  which  has  just  filed  for  the  first  FDA  medi- 
cally-related device  involving  a  high-temperature  Superconductor. 

So  we  have  seen  great  success,  both  with  the  EPSCoR  program 
and  the  ripple  effect  that  that  program  has  provided  on  all  of  our 
scientists. 

Mr.  Thornton.  And  that  is  not  different  from  the  experience  of 
other  States  I  believe;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Pederson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  stimulation  of  this  program  has  had  impor- 
tant effects  on  other  scientists  as  well. 

Mr.  Pederson.  It  is  improving  the  science  and  technology  base 
in  all  19  States  which  is  of  benefit  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pederson. 

Mr.  Pederson.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WITNESS 

DR.   J.   DERALD   MORGAN,   AMERICAN   SOCIETY   FOR   ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Thornton.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Derald  Morgan,  Dean  of 
Engineering,  Mexico  State  University,  who  will  be  testifying  on  be- 
half of  the  Coalition  of  Engineering  Education. 

You  are  welcome,  Dr.  Morgan.  Your  entire  statement  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  we  invite  you  to  pro- 
ceed to  summarize  and  highlight  the  statement  as  you  may  choose. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  I  feel  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
advantage here  not  having  a  Member  of  the  committee  as  a  grad- 
uate of  my  institution,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  under  that  par- 
ticular restriction. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Morgan.  And  this  is  the  second  time  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  represent  the  Coalition  before  this  body.  As  I  was  thinking  about 
my  testimony,  being  a  great  fan  of  our  great  President  Lincoln,  I 
thought  of  a  story  that  he  once  told  that  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
doesn't  happen  to  me. 
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He  was  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  a  governor  from  one 
of  the  northern  States  about  issues  that  related  to  the  draft,  and 
he  told  a  story  to  kind  of  counteract  that.  He  said  that  that  gov- 
ernor was  kind  of  like  a  situation  that  he  remembered  when  he 
went  to  a  ship  launching  at  a  shipyard,  and  in  order  to  launch  that 
ship,  a  young  man  had  to  get  under  the  ship,  you  know,  they  were 
up  on  the  cribs  and  everything  was  held  together,  and  he  had  to 
take  a  big  hammer  and  he  had  to  knock  that  pin  out,  and  every- 
thing had  to  fall  in  place,  and  then  as  soon  as  he  knocked  that  pin, 
he  had  to  lay  down  flat  and  let  everything  run  right  over  him  so 
that  he  didn't  get  hurt  and  get  the  ship  launched  and  sure  enough, 
everything  went  just  as  was  expected,  except  that  the  kid  yelled 
just  all  the  time  that  he  was  under  there,  and  he  thought  that  he 
had  been  totally  ruined,  seriously  injured,  and  the  yard  master  told 
him  after  the  fact  that,  well,  he  does  that  every  time.  He  has  really 
never  gotten  hurt,  but  he  just  wants  everybody  to  know  that  he  is 
doing  his  job  and  he  is  doing  his  job  well. 

So  I  hope  that  this  committee  does  not  feel  my  being  up  here  a 
second  time  and  representing  this  coalition  that  I  am  up  here 
squealing  and  just  letting  you  know  that  I  am  doing  my  job,  that 
you  will  pay  attention  to  some  of  the  issues  that  we  are  bringing 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  a  repetition  of  valid 
points  from  past  testimony  and  to  encourage  you  to  keep  coming 
before  us  to  give  us  advice  as  we  do  our  difficult  task  of  marking 
up  the  appropriations  in  these  fields. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Very  good.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  represent  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Engi- 
neering Education  and  the  National  Association  of  State  University 
and  Land  Grants  in  what  we  call  the  Engineering  Coalition. 

We  work  together  to  develop  a  joint  figures  paper  that  we  can 
present  to  this  committee  and  you  have  that  in  your  hand. 

Let  me  just  say  that  in  summary,  we  hope  that  you  will  support 
the  President's  budget,  the  full  amount  that  has  been  rec- 
ommended from  this  subcommittee.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  have  done  that  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  excellent  support  from  this  committee  and  we  appre- 
ciate that.  What  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  and  I  believe 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  already  done  most  of  that  job  and  they 
have  done  a  very  excellent  job  of  it,  and  we  would  like  to  just  reit- 
erate that  we  support  the  previous  testimony  that  you  have  heard 
here  today. 

We  would  like  for  you  to  be  attentive  to  the  graduate  fellowship 
program.  That  is  one  in  particular  that  we  have  an  interest  in,  and 
we  would  like  this  subcommittee  to  take  special  note  of  as  it  sup- 
ports various  activities. 

And  calling  on  some  of  my  stories  that  I  like  to  tell,  I  was  think- 
ing of  one  of  Mark  Twain  and  in  trying  to  relate  that  somewhat 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation.  He  said  that  there  was  a 
steamboat  that  used  to  ply  the  rivers.  It  had  a  five-foot  boiler  and 
a  seven-foot  whistle  and  every  time  they  blew  the  whistle,  the  boat 
stopped. 

So  I  would  say,  let's  be  sure  that  we  don't  let  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  the  care  of  its  funding  and  the  attention 
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that  it  gets  from  this  committee  become  a  five-foot  boiler  with  a 
seven-foot  whistle,  and  that  the  things  that  it  does  that  are  so  good 
and  so  important  to  our  science  and  engineering  community  con- 
tinue to  happen  and  they  don't  stop  when  the  whistle  blows. 

Mr.  Thornton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  is  a  very  appro- 
priate summation  of  your  testimony.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
testimony. 

Mark  Twain  had  a  great  way  of  making  points  that  needed  to  be 
made,  and  today  as  we  face  grave  concerns  about  our  expenditures 
of  money,  about  the  ability  of  government  to  react  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  in  some  areas  a  little  bit  of  cynicism  and  dismay 
about  government  itself,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  remember  that 
Mark  Twain  also  had  a  comment  about  Wagner's  music. 

He  said  of  Wagner's  music,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  and  so 
sometimes  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  Washington  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  sound. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Derald  Morgan  and  I  am  dean  of  engineering  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  I  am  here  today  to  urge  your  support  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1995  budget  request  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and,  in  particular,  the  budget 
request  for  its  Engineering  Directorate. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  For  Engineering  Education,  comprised  of  three 
organizations  working  together  on  behalf  of  engineering  education  and  research:  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC),  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  (NSPE)  and  the  Engineering  Deans  Council  of  the  American  Society 
for  Engineering  Education  (ASEE).* 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  greatly  appreciate  the  strong  support  and  leadership  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  have  shown  on  behalf  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Despite  this  difficult 
budget  year,  we  ask  your  support  for  President  Clinton's  requested  budget  of  $3.2  billion  for 
FY  1995. 

Sustaining  the  Science  and  Technology  Base.  If  the  nation  hopes  to  sustain  and  renew 
its  civilian  technology  enterprise,  it  must  also  ensure  there  is  a  strong  base  of  research  and 
education.  The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  through  its  broad  research  and  education 
programs,  provides  key  leadership  and  direct  support  for  that  technology  base.  For  these 
reasons,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  continue  developing  the  Foundation's  programs. 

Supporting  the  science  and  technology  base  includes  not  only  providing  sufficient  funding 
for  vital  research  and  education  activities,  but  also  support  for  the  equipment  and  facilities 
necessary  to  undertake  those  projects.  NSF  cannot  support  facilities  renewal  alone,  and  we 
applaud  the  Administration's  plan  to  look  at  a  broader  interagency  response  to  research  facilities 
needs,  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

In  addition,  an  important  means  of  supporting  research  facilities  and  equipment  is  through 
indirect  cost  reimbursement.  For  the  past  several  decades,  the  federal  government  has  provided 
reimbursement  to  universities  for  use  of  their  non-federally  funded  research  facilities  and 
equipment.  We  are  concerned  that  current  proposals  to  reduce  arbitrarily  indirect  cost  rates  or 
levels  of  reimbursement  wUl  further  exacerbate  the  facilities  and  equipment  shortfalls. 
Accordingly,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  reject  across-the-board  or  arbitrary  reductions  in 
university  indirect  cost  rates  or  levels  of  reimbursement. 
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ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

Leadership  In  Engineering  Education  Given  the  changing  world  economic  climate,  we 
are  in  a  period  of  great  ferment  within  the  engineering  education  community.  Our  educational 
and  research  programs  are  seeking  to  adapt  to  the  realities  of  an  increasingly  diverse  student 
population,  the  need  to  prepare  students  to  practice  in  the  global  marketplace  and  the  explosion 
of  new  technologies  and  information.  At  the  intellectual  center  of  this  revolution  is  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  Bigineering  Directorate,  stimulating  and  supporting  educational  changes 
in  the  discipline.  Because  of  its  catalytic  role  in  this  effort,  we  believe  funding  for  NSF's 
Engineering  Directorate  should  be  expanded  significantly. 

Thft  Importance  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Engineering.  Unlike  many  scientific 
fields,  most  engineers  pursue  a  professional  career  after  earning  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For 
that  reason,  undergraduate  education  is  particularly  important  to  the  engineering  community. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  out  of  the  $107  million  the  Foundation  plans  to  spend  in 
the  research  directorates  this  year  on  undergraduate  education,  $26.4  million,  or  nearly  25 
percent,  is  from  the  aigineering  Directorate.  Curriculum  development  activities  this  year  will 
include  a  new  emphasis  on  integrating  technology  management  principles  into  the  undergraduate 
curriculum. 

The  largest  and  potentially  most  far-reaching  undergraduate  education  activity  within  the 
Engineering  Directorate  is  the  Engineering  Education  Coalitions  program.  The  coalitions  are 
consortia  of  diverse  engineering  colleges  whose  purpose  is  to  develop  and  disseminate 
coordinated  innovations  in  curricula,  as  well  as  to  reach  out  to  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school.  A  major  focus  is  attracting  and  retaining  women  and  under-rq)resented 
minority  students.   Eight  coalitions  have  been  awarded  five-year  grants. 

The  Directorate  separately  supports  undergraduate  student  research  experiences-including 
opportunities  to  work  on  projects  of  interest  to  industry— visiting  professorships  for  women,  and 
fellowships  and  traineeships  for  graduate  students,  particularly  women  and  minorities. 

The  Importance  of  NSF's  Undergraduate  Division  NSF  also  provides  valuable  support 
for  undergraduate  engineering  education-particularly  in  laboratory  improvement  for  instruction- 
through  the  undergraduate  division  of  the  Education  and  Human  Resources  (EHR)  Directorate. 
The  Division  also  provides  important  support  for  the  improvement  of  lower  division  courses  in 
such  areas  as  physics  and  chemistry— which  are  important  to  all  disciplines,  as  well  as  to  the 
nation's  future  high  school  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
support  the  full  $83  million  requested  for  the  Undergraduate  Division. 

Graduate  Fellowships  and  Traineeships.  Because  U.S.  engineers  can  begin 
professional  careers  directly  out  of  college,  they  often  have  limited  incentives  to  continue  on  in 
doctoral  programs.  While  it  is  unclear  if  the  nation  will  face  a  shortage  of  PhD-educated 
engineers  in  coming  years,  we  will  continue  to  need  strong  incentives  to  attract  the  best  U.S. 
students  to  our  programs. 
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One  valuable  incentive  for  many  engineering  students  to  undertake  advanced  studies  has 
been  the  NSF  Graduate  Fellowship  Program.  We  are  pleased  that  the  Foundation  has  proposed 
to  sustain  its  support  of  about  2,400  active  graduate  fellows  and  minority  fellows  and  to  provide 
modest  increases  in  stipends  and  cost-of-education  allowances.) 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  graduate  traineeship  program  initiated  by  Congress  in  FY 
1992  is  an  important  complement  to  the  fellowships.  We  are  concerned  that  NSF  plans  to  phase 
out  the  traineeship  program  and  make  no  new  awards.  The  special  value  of  traineeships  is  that 
they  enable  the  Foundation  to  target  key  national  priority  areas— such  as  environmentally 
conscious  manufacturing  and  civil  infrastructure  revitalization—and  to  foster  active  faculty 
involvement  in  recruiting  women,  under-represented  minority  and  disabled  students. 

Traineeships  also  enable  schools  across  the  country  to  participate;  although  the  program 
is  highly-competitive  and  merit-based,  smaller  schools  have  been  able  to  compete  effectively  by 
focusing  their  resources  and  showing  how  their  proposals  dovetail  with  their  school's  strategic 
plan.  We  urge  that  the  Foundation-wide  traineeship  program  be  sustained,  with  new  awards 
made  in  FY  1995. 


ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

The  Engineering  Directorate  also  plays  a  vital  role  in  shaping  both  the  substance  and 
process  of  university-based  engineering  research  in  this  country. 

Because  the  practice  of  engineering  revolves  around  teamwork  and  the  integration  of 
discovery  and  technology,  the  NSF  Engineering  Directorate  has  endeavored  to  broaden  the  focus 
of  its  engineering  research  activities.  While  sustaining  support  for  the  traditional  engineering 
disciplines,  the  directorate  is  also  providing  new  opportunities  for  inter-disciplinary  research  and 
training,  as  well  as  expanded  opportunities  for  university,  government  and  industry 
collaboration.  These  efforts  will  help  accelerate  the  application  of  engineering  discoveries  and 
new  technologies  into  the  marketplace. 

In  FY  1995,  The  Engineering  Directorate  proposes  to  expand  its  research  activities  in 
several  key  strategic  areas,  including  Civil  Infrastructure  Systems,  Environmental  Research  and 
High  Performance  Computing  &  Communications. 

Civil  Infrastructure  Systems.  As  part  of  a  multi-disciplinary,  cross-directorate  research 
initiative,  the  &igineering  Directorate  plans  to  invest  in  ways  of  developing  the  scientific  and 
engineering  knowledge  needed  to  maintain,  repair  and  rebuild  the  nation's  civU  infrastructure. 
NSF's  focus  will  be  on  such  areas  as  deterioration  science,  assessment  technologies,  renewal 
engineering  and  improved  decision-making  and  management  processes.  Included  in  the  initiative 
is  funding  to  support  development  of  cost-effective  ways  of  retrofitting  existing  structures 
exposed  to  earthquake  hazards. 
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y.nvir^^nmental  Research.  The  Engineering  Directorate  is  currently  focused  on  efforts 
to  develop  generic  technologies  to  enable  industry  to  minimize  and  avoid  pollution  of  the 
environment.  New  strategies  in  PTf  1995  will  include  research  in  developing  production  systems 
in  which  waste  and  contamination  are  reduced  or  minimized,  and  in  developing  better 
environmental  sensors  and  control  systems. 

High  Performance  Computing  &  Communicatinns.  As  part  of  NSF's  contribution  to 
this  inter-agency  strategic  initiative,  the  &igineering  Directorate  is  focused  on  developing 
systems  and  support  environments  for  the  national  information  infrastructure.  Areas  of  emphasis 
include  using  network  technologies  for  long-distance  health  care  diagnosis  and  treatment  planning 
and  using  distributed  data  bases  to  demonstrate  specific  approaches  in  agile  manufacturing. 

Engineering  Research  Centers.  The  Engineering  Research  Center  (ERC)  program 
enables  the  Foundation  to  focus  significant  resources  on  strategic  research  areas:  bringing 
together  researchers  and  students  from  several  disciplines  and  from  industry  to  v/otk  on  projects 
from  an  integrated,  systems  approach.  Major  technological  areas  include  advanced  combustion 
engineering  (Brigham  Young  University),  systems  research  (University  of  Maryland),  emerging 
cardiovascular  technologies  (Duke  University)  and  net  shape  manufacturing  (Ohio  State 
University). 

External  support  for  the  cost-shared  centers  is  now  at  2.5  times  the  NSF  investment  and 
the  ERC  concept  has  become  a  worldwide  model.  It  is  worth  noting  that  specific  ERCs  do  not 
receive  funding  indefinitely;  three  centers  have  been  phased  out  and  four  are  having  to  re- 
compete  under  the  new  FY  1994  competition.  Total  funding  of  the  ERC  program  in  FY  1995 
is  slated  to  remain  at  the  FY  1994  level  of  $51.5  million. 

These  and  other  programs  in  the  Engineering  Directorate  hold  great  promise  for 
improving  the  nation's  technological  competitiveness.  They  are  an  important  reason  why  NSF 
should  receive  priority  consideration  for  FY  1995  funding. 


NSF-Supported  Engineering  Advances 

Past  investments  by  NSF  in  engineering  research  have  paid  real  dividends  and  are 
improving  the  quality  of  life  and  economic  competitiveness.   For  example: 

Bioengineering.  NSF-supported  research  in  such  areas  as  the  synthesis  of  new  materials 
of  biological  origin  and  living  tissue  equivalents  has  led  to  new  discoveries,  including  that  human 
nerve  tissues  can  be  regenerated  outside  of  the  body  through  the  use  of  special  polymers. 

Materials  Research.  Research  on  metal  fatigue  and  fractures  fiinded  by  NSF  has 
enabled  university-based  engineers  to  develop  a  "toughness  tool"  that  can  quickly  and  reliably 
measure  how  well  a  metal  resists  the  growth  of  a  crack  within  it.  Such  determinations  are 
essential  for  safety  and  quality  control  and  have  application  to  the  aircraft,  automotive  and 
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machine  &  cutting  tool  manufacturing  industries. 

Artificial  Intelligence.  The  NSF-funded  research  of  a  university  engineer  has  led  to  the 
design  of  a  prototype  system  of  tiny  robots  that  can  woric  cooperatively  to  move  objects  such 
as  pallets,  machines  or  crates.  These  robotic  systems  may  be  most  beneficial  to  industries  with 
high  risk  to  personnel,  such  as  nuclear  and  hazardous  waste  management,  mining  and  underwater 
operations. 


In  sum,  the  Coalition  For  Engineering  Education  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  particularly  the  Engineering  Directorate  and  the  Undergraduate 
Education  Division,  with  the  requested  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1995.  If  the  Subcommittee 
chooses  to  augment  education,  we  believe  it  is  most  important  to  augment  undergraduate 
education  and  to  continue  the  new  graduate  traineeship  program.  We  believe  that  strong 
financial  support  for  the  Foundation  is  a  vital,  front-end  investment  in  the  nation's  technological 
future.   Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  views. 


Member  organizations  of  the  Engineering  Education  Coalition  are: 

The  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education  (ASEE).  a  membership  society  of 
engineering  faculty  members,  as  well  of  schools  of  engineering  and  engineering  technology  and 
engineering-oriented  companies. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
(NASULGC).  a  higher  education  association  whose  member  public  colleges  and  universities 
educate  more  than  two  million  of  the  nation's  students  each  year. 


TTie  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  (NSPE).  a  professional  society 
r^resenting  75,000  engineers  in  industry,  private  practice,  construction,  government  and 
education. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
HOWARD  J.  SILVER,  CONSORTIUM  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  Thornton.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Howard  Silver  who  is 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associa- 
tions. 

Dr.  Silver,  you  are  welcome  to  our  subcommittee. 

Dr.  Silver.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  and  we  will  carefully  review  it,  and  I  invite  you  to  proceed 
to  summarize  and  highlight  it  as  you  may  choose. 

Dr.  Silver.  Let  me  say  it  is  a  pleasure  once  again  to  come  before 
this  subcommittee  and  talk  about  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  role  of  the  social,  behavioral,  and  economic  sciences  in  it. 

I  am  Howard  Silver,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Consortium  of 
Social  Science  Association  which  is  supported  by  90  professional  as- 
sociations, scientific  societies,  universities  and  research  institutes, 
and  our  main  purpose  is  to  advocate  for  funding  for  social  and  be- 
havioral science  research. 

We  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  support  for  the  NSF  for  social 
and  behavioral  science  and  its  concern  for  individual  investigator- 
initiated  research  over  the  past  years. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  social  behavioral  and  economic  sciences,  whether  it  was  Vice 
President  Gore  talking  to  the  forum  on  science  conducted  by  the 
OSTP  in  late  January  about  the  significance  of  research,  particu- 
larly on  criminal  justice,  a  number  of  speeches  made  by  OSTP's  Di- 
rector for  Science,  M.R.C.  Greenwood  and  on  discussions  of  re- 
search connected  to  societal  goals,  a  lot  of  the  issues  that  are  raised 
are  those  issues  where  research  conducted  by  social  scientists  are 
important. 

Let  me  also  stress  the  importance  of  NSF  to  the  social  sciences. 
In  some  of  our  disciplines,  NSF  provides  about  90  percent  of  the 
Federal  support  for  academically-based  research. 

In  looking  at  the  fiscal  1995  budget  submitted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, we  are  disappointed  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
there  is  no  double  digit  increase  foi-  NSF.  We  understand  the  con- 
straints that  the  administration  and  the  Congress  are  facing  be- 
cause of  the  cap  created  by  the  budget  agreement,  but  COSSA  sup- 
ports the  President's  budget  as  submitted. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Coalition  for  National  Science  Fund- 
ing, we  agree  with  their  statement  that  NSF  has  already  made  the 
tough  choices  that  need  to  be  made,  and  therefore  for  COSSA,  the 
most  important  thing  for  this  subcommittee  to  do  would  be  to  sup- 
port the  full  funding  for  the  proposed  increase  for  research. 

In  looking  at  the  SBE  directorate,  we  are  grateful  for  the  15  per- 
cent proposed  increase.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  increase  for 
any  directorate  in  the  Foundation  and  we  are  grateful. 

However,  one  must  recognize  that  this  increase  comes  from  a 
very  small  base.  In  total  it  amounts  to  $14  million  out  of  a  $180 
million  proposed  increase.  As  you  know,  almost  all  of  it  is  slated 
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for  conducting  integrated  assessments  and  policy  science  research 
on  global  environmental  change. 

While  this  is  important,  let  me  point  out  there  are  other  activi- 
ties within  the  directorate  that  need  support,  including  research  in 
the  core  disciplines,  including  the  databases  that  undergird  much 
of  the  research  that  is  conducted  by  our  scientists,  and  includes 
support  for  the  National  Center  for  Geographic  Information  and 
Analysis. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  in  my  son's  high  school  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  GIS  Center  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Albany  and  Maine 
have  provided  research  and  educational  equipment  to  schools 
across  the  country,  and  there  were  students  in  that  high  school  sit- 
ting in  a  GIS  lab  learning  how  to  use  this  tool  to  do  various  sorts 
of  applications.  It  includes  research  on  the  human  dimensions  of 
technological  change,  whether  it  be  the  social  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  high-performance  computing,  communications,  and  the  Na- 
tional Information  Infrastructure,  or  people  issues  concerned  with 
advanced  manufacturing. 

In  this  regard,  NSF  is  already  supporting  with — or  in  partner- 
ship with  the  private  sector,  an  initiative  on  transformations  of 
quality  organizations,  the  development  of  high-performance  sys- 
tems within  organizations,  a  multidisciplinary  effort. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  new  initiatives  churning  within  the 
SBE  directorate.  One  of  them  initiated,  I  believe  by  the  Chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  has  asked  NSF  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
Center  on  Research  on  Violence.  COSSA  supports  the  idea  of  the 
center. 

We  hope  the  subcommittee  can  find  new  money  to  support  it.  It 
should  conduct  research  on  the  fundamental  human  and  social  dy- 
namics associated  with  violent  behavior.  It  should  span  disciplines, 
methods,  whether  it  be  the  analysis  of  statistics  or  the  ethno- 
graphic research  conducted  by  people  like  Eli  Anderson  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  book.  Street  Wise,  is  excerpted 
in  the  May  issue  of  Atlantic  and  entitled.  Code  of  the  Streets,  and 
he  tells  us  a  lot  about  what  is  going  on  in  many  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  violent  crime  is  becoming  a  very  difficult  problem. 

We  also  believe  we  should  complement  the  policy  work  under 
way  at  other  foundations.  There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  an  infu- 
sion of  money  for  this  kind  of  research.  Congress,  as  you  know,  is 
about  to  pass  a  major  crime  bill,  some  $22  to  $28  billion.  There  is 
very  little  money  in  that  bill  for  research  and  evaluation,  and  so 
we  ask  the  subcommittee  to  support  this  kind  of  research. 

The  second  initiative  is  one  on  democratization.  Here  the  social 
scientists  hope  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  laboratories  in 
Eastern  Europe,  in  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  South 
Africa,  to  study  the  transformations  of  political  and  economical  sys- 
tems around  the  world. 

And  the  third  initiative  is  being  called  the  Human  Capital  Initia- 
tive. It  has  come  out  of  the  behavioral  science  organizations  and  it 
was  originally  focused  on  psychology.  It  has  now  become  multidisci- 
plinary and  NSF  is  awaiting  a  report  on  a  workshop  that  was  held 
in  March  that  will  outline  a  research  agenda  and  we  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  support  that. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  say  the  science  policy  for  the  United  States 
in  the  21st  century  must  pursue  an  integrated  strategy  that  fo- 
cuses on  the  physical,  natural,  behavioral,  and  social  aspects  of 
what  it  will  mean  to  function  in  a  technologically  oriented  society 
still  dominated  by  interactions  among  human  beings. 

As  the  current  research  initiative  on  global  change,  focusing  re- 
search on  all  the  sciences  should  be  an  imperative  of  U.S.  science 
policy.  Thus,  to  maintain  the  U.S.  as  a  world  leader  in  science,  eco- 
nomics, and  as  a  beacon  of  democracy,  enhanced  resources  devoted 
to  gaining  increased  knowledge  about  humans  and  their  commu- 
nities must  be  a  priority. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  remains  a  central  actor  to  sup- 
port the  conduct  of  this  research  and  therefore  must  receive  ade- 
quate funds  to  carry  out  these  important  activities  for  the  Nation. 
COSSA  urges  this  committee  to  be  generous  to  the  NSF,  to  support 
its  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  most  importantly  the 
increase  for  research  activities. 

And  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Silver.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  receive  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Silver.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Howard  J.  Silver,  Executive  Director,  of  the  Consortium 
of  Social  Science  Associations  (COSSA) .   COSSA  represents  more 
than  90  professional  associations,  scientific  societies  and 
universities  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  and  funding  for 
research  in  the  social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences.  COSSA 
functions  as  a  bridge  between  the  research  world  and  the  Washing- 
ton community.   A  list  of  COSSA 's  Members,  Affiliates,  and 
Contributors  is  attached. 

COSSA  would  like  to  express  its  appreciation  for  the 
Subcommittee's  continued  strong  support  of  the  NSF  and  its  social 
and  behavioral  science  component.   COSSA  also  commends  the 
Subcommittee's  strong  concern  for  individual  investigator 
initiated  research  projects  at  NSF. 

The  nation's  science  policymakers  continue  to  recognize  the 
growing  importance  of  the  social,  behavioral  and  economic  (SBE) 
sciences  to  the  research  agenda  of  this  nation.   Vice  President 
Gore,  speaking  to  the  OSTP  For\im  on  Science  in  late  January, 
mentioned  the  social  sciences  as  an  important  part  of  the 
nation's  research  portfolio.   M.R.C.  Greenwood,  OSTP  Associate 
Director  for  Science,  addressing  the  AAAS  Colloquium  on  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  in  early  April,  noted  certain  threats  to 
the  nation's  future  well-being.   Among  these  are  unchecked 
population  growth,  systemic  social  violence,  and  functional 
illiteracy;  subjects  of  SBE  research.   She  asked,  "Why  should  we 
question  the  contribution  of  science  to  respond  to  these  threats 
now?  " 

The  NSF  remains  a  key  source  of  support  for  research  in  the 
social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences,  accounting  for  over  50 
percent  of  academically  based  basic  research  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  over  90  percent  in  some  disciplines.   The  NSF's 
main  purpose  must  remain  supporting  basic  research  and  new  ideas, 
and  developing  and  nurturing  new  talent. 

In  the  following  pages  COSSA  comments  on  the  FY  1995  budget 
request  for  NSF  and  the  role  of  the  social,  behavioral  and 
economic  sciences  in  the  development  of  new  agendas  for  the 
Foundation. 

The  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

The  FY  1995  budget  request  for  NSF  is  disappointing  in  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  proposed  increase  is  below 
double  digits  in  percentage  terms.   However,  the  reality  of 
budget  constraints  related  to  the  freeze  on  discretionary 
spending  makes  COSSA  grateful  for  the  administration's  proposed  6 
percent  increase  for  the  total  NSF  budget,  and  delighted  with  the 
8  percent  increase  for  research.   COSSA  strongly  believes  the 
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most  important  action  for  this  appropriations  Subcommittee  would 
be  to  recommend  full  funding  of  the  requested  increase  for 
research. 

As  a  member  of  the  Coalition  for  National  Science  Funding 
(CNSF)  steering  conraiittee,  I  agree  that  NSF,  in  presenting  its 
budget,  has  made  tough  decisions  and  trade-offs  in  setting 
priorities  among  research,  instrumentation  and  facilities,  and 
education  and  human  resources .   We  urge  the  committee  to  accept 
those  decisions. 

Social.  Behavioral  and  Economic  Science  Directorate 

Although  the  increase  for  the  SBE  directorate  is  the  largest 
for  any  directorate  in  the  Foundation  (15  percent) ,  it  is  derived 
from  the  smallest  base  and  amounts  to  only  $14  million.   Almost 
all  of  the  increase  will  go  for  research  on  the  human  dimensions 
of  global  environmental  change.   The  administration  has  asked 
that  SBE  sponsor  research  on  integrated  assessment  models  and 
policy  science,  in  an  attempt  to  tie  together  the  SBE  sciences 
with  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  to  better  understand  the 
changes  in  the  global  environment.   While  all  this  may  be  a 
worthwhile  endeavor,  there  are  other  activities  in  the 
directorate,  particularly  in  the  research  division,  which  deserve 
priority  as  well.  In  addition,  continued  support  for  the  core 
funding  of  individual  investigator  non-directed  research  and  the 
key  data  bases  —  the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics,  the  General 
Social  Survey,  and  the  National  Election  Studies  —  remains 
important. 

NSF  has  concentrated  its  arguments  for  enhanced  resources  by 
tying  its  budget  presentation  to  the  initiatives  identified  by 
the  old  FCCSET.   As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  the  SBE  sciences 
need  more  input  to  and  funding  for  these  initiatives.   As  noted 
above,  these  sciences  have  been  most  successful  in  the  global 
change  initiative,  although  the  total  amount  of  funding  for  SBE 
efforts  in  this  area  is  only  about  11  percent  of  the  total  NSF 
effort. 

The  SBE  directorate's  intelligent  systems  program  supports 
some  activities  in  the  High  Performance  Computing  and 
Communications  (HPCC)  initiative.   Emphasizing  applications  in 
the  FY  1995  proposal  should  help  secure  support  for  important 
research  on  the  social  and  ethical  implications  of  the 
transformation  of  our  lives  by  the  information  superhighway.   The 
House  authorization  of  the  National  Information  Infrastructure 
Act  includes  such  a  provision  to  support  this  research.   COSSA 
hopes  the  appropriations  committee  will  encourage  its  funding. 

In  the  advanced  manufacturing  initiative,  there  is  still  a 
need  to  support  more  research  on  "people"  issues.   The  human 
dimensions  of  technological  change  are  as  important  as  the 
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technological  advances.   Both  Robert  Solow,  Nobel  Prize  winner 
and  MIT  Professor  of  Economics,  and  Dale  Compton,  Purdue 
University  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering,  agree  that  the 
problem  in  manufacturing  is  not  technology,  but  improving 
management,  changing  large  organizations,  and  motivating  people. 
All  are  important  topics  of  social  and  behavioral  science 
research. 

In  this  area,  SBE  currently  sponsors  a  multidisciplinary 
research  program  focusing  on  quality  in  organizations.   Based  on 
partnerships  between  researchers  and  firms/organizations,  NSF 
will  fund  an  expansion  of  research  on  organizational  quality  to 
help  implement  improvements  more  rapidly  and  successfully.   The 
impact  of  these  changes  should  include  improved  work  processes, 
products,  job  security,  customer  satisfaction,  and  financial 
performance.   This  research  offers  the  best  opportunity  to 
improve  both  empirical  and  theoretical  understanding  of 
organizational  transformations  and  quality  systems. 

Three  New  Initiatives 

Currently,  the  SBE  directorate  has  under  consideration  three 
new  initiatives:   violence,  democratization,  and  human  capital. 
These  three  initiatives  will  further  any  national  goals  research 
agenda  while  still  supporting  individual  investigator  research. 
COSSA  hopes  this  committee  can  recommend  funding  for  this 
important  work. 

As  you  know,  Congress  has  requested  NSF  to  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  Center  for  Violence  Research. 
After  examining  the  recommendations  of  a  National  Research 
Council  report,  Understanding  and  Preventing  Violence.  NSF  has 
planned  a  multidisciplinary,  multi-agency  effort.   Among  the 
topics  for  research  that  could  be  supported  are:   obtaining  more 
accurate  measures  of  criminal  activity;  patterns,  trends,  and 
consequences  of  crime;  the  impacts  of  such  items  as  increasing 
the  prison  population,  childhood  aggressive  behavior,  family 
violence,  drugs  and  alcohol,  community  characteristics,  social 
and  economic  structure  and  organization,  community  culture, 
gangs,  and  firearms  on  the  commission  of  crimes.   NSF  held  a 
workshop  on  April  19  to  consider  the  response  to  the  Congress. 
COSSA  supports  funding  for  such  a  Center. 

The  democratization  initiative  seeks  to  conduct  scientific 
research  on  the  factors  that  facilitate  or  impede  democracy.   The 
transformations  occurring  around  the  world  provide  a  natural 
laboratory  for  social  science  research  on  the  social  forces 
contributing  to  the  upheavals.   A  NSF  workshop  held  last  year 
produced  a  report  urging  enhanced  resources  for  research  on 
factors  that  impede  the  expansion  of  freedom  in  authoritarian 
regimes,  facilitate  democratization  in  transitional  societies, 
threaten  the  continued  viability  of  unstable  democracies,  and 
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maintain  democracy  in  mature  states  such  as  the  Untied  States. 
Other  topics  for  research  that  could  be  part  of  this  initiative 
include:   the  role  of  market  transitions,  the  rule  of  law,  global 
system  factors,  alternate  routes  to  democracy,  and  democratic 
political  institutions,   COSSA  believes  that  this  initiative 
deserves  recognition  and  funding. 

The  human  capital  initiative  is  a  multidisciplinary  effort 
to  construct  an  agenda  supporting  fundamental  research  that 
considers  the  economic,  psychological,  and  social  contexts  that 
influence  the  development  of  human  capital.   This  term,  utilized 
by  Nobel  prize  winning  research  in  economics,  refers  to  the 
intellectual,  physical  and  emotional  capacities,  potentials,  and 
resources  for  people  to  become  productive  citizens.   Six  key 
areas  that  together  represent  the  major  contextual  influences  on 
human  capital  have  been  identified:   neighborhoods,  family, 
workplace,  education,  discrimination,  and  economic  factors. 
Research  that  provides  an  understanding  of  failures  to  develop 
human  capital  not  only  will  have  strategic  value  for  solving 
critical  social  problems,  but  also  will  make  significant 
theoretical  contributions  by  developing  models  of  human 
motivation  and  performance  that  incorporate  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  factors  rather  than  focusing  on  only  one 
domain.   A  NSF  workshop  was  held  in  mid-March  with  a  report  to  be 
completed  by  early  May.   COSSA  supports  funding  for  this 
initiative. 

Facilities 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  say  a  word  about  facilities. 
Although  the  needs  in  the  SBE  sciences  for  new  and  renovated 
physical  facilities  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  other  sciences, 
COSSA  agrees  with  NSF  that  a  multi-agency  approach  through  the 
NSTC  must  occur  to  develop  a  merit-reviewed  approach  to  this 
issue.   However,  any  increased  funding  for  facilities  should  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  fiinds  for  basic  research. 

The  SBE  sciences  are  more  interested  in  an  enlarged 
instrximentation  program.   Despite  a  tendency  to  overlook  it, 
equipment  needs  in  the  social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences 
are  increasingly  complex.   Our  researchers  require  sophisticated 
computers  that  can  handle  large  bodies  of  data  and  complicated 
multivariate  modeling  and  econometric  procedures.   Psychological 
and  cognitive  scientists  increasingly  need  access  to  advanced 
machinery.   Research  in  linguistics  requires  technologically 
advanced  information  processing  systems. 

In  addition,  analysis  of  human  behavior  and  organizations 
requires  dealing  with  very  large  complex  data  sets,  and  that  as 
the  sciences  develop,  they  demand  both  more  expensive 
(longitudinal,  cross-cultural)  data  sets,  and  more  expensive 
computational  resources  for  analyses.   These  instrumentation 
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needs  for  SBE  are  increasingly  important  and  increasingly  costly. 

Conclusion:  An  Integrated  Science  Policy 

Science  policy  for  the  United  States  in  the  21st  Century 
must  pursue  an  integrated  strategy  that  focuses  on  the  physical, 
natural,  behavioral  and  social  aspects  of  what  it  will  mean  to 
function  in  a  technologically  oriented  society  still  dominated  by 
interactions  among  human  beings.   As  the  current  research 
initiative  on  global  change  has  demonstrated,  focusing  research 
on  all  the  sciences  should  be  an  imperative  of  U.S.  science 
policy.   Thus,  to  maintain  the  United  States  as  a  world  leader  in 
science,  economics,  and  as  the  beacon  of  democracy,  enhanced 
resources  devoted  to  gaining  increased  knowledge  about  humans  and 
their  communities  must  be  a  priority. 

Any  fundamental  science  policy  must  include  significant 
investments  to  explain  the  behaviors  of  human  beings  as  they 
interact  with  each  other  and  with  their  social,  political, 
economic,  and  technological  environment.   It  must  include 
research  on  those  social,  political  and  economic  systems 
themselves.   In  addition,  the  paradox  of  an  increasingly 
interdependent,  yet  competitive  nation-state  system  also  compels 
a  continued  research  focus  on  all  aspects  of  the  international 
system. 

Technology  will  not  solve  our  "people"  and  "societal" 
problems.   All  technological  advances  are  accompanied  by 
upheavals  in  human  relations  and  societal  relations.   Thus,  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  fundamental  studies  of  the  social,  legal,  and 
ethical  implications  of  new  technological  breakthroughs. 

Complex  systems  of  economic,  social  and  political  decision- 
making by  individuals  and  organizations  require  further  study  and 
increased  investment  by  science  policy  makers.   The  biological 
revolution  predicted  for  the  next  century  may  discover  genetic 
markers  to  explain  predispositions  toward  certain  behavior,  but 
it  will  not  account  for  all  of  the  variance.   Social,  political, 
and  economic  factors  will  still  impact  national  problems  such  as 
crime,  race,  poverty,  job  training,  education,  health, 
environment,  rural  and  urban  development,  and  an  aging 
population.   Research  on  these  factors  must  be  part  of  any  U.S. 
science  strategy. 

In  all  of  these,  the  National  Science  Foundation  remains  a 
central  actor  to  support  the  conduct  of  this  research  and 
therefore,  must  receive  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  these 
important  activities  for  the  nation.   COSSA  urges  the  committee 
to  be  generous  to  the  NSF  and  support  its  proposed  budget  for  FY 
1995  and  most  importantly,  the  increase  for  research  activities. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

HON.  ANNA  ESHOO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Thornton.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  gentlewoman  from 
California,  Anna  Eshoo,  who  is  here  in  attendance.  It  is  so  good  to 
see  you. 

You  are  welcome  to  our  subcommittee  and  I  will  enter  into  the 
record  your  entire  prepared  remarks  and  invite  you  to  proceed  as 
you  may  choose. 

Ms.  EsHOO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  going  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible  because  I  know  that  there  is  a  long  line  of  testifiers  be- 
fore you. 

I  come  before  your  subcomimittee  to  urge  and  to  request  your 
support  for  $2.1  billion  for  the  NASA  Space  Station  program.  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  House  Science,  Space  and  Technology  Committee, 
and  I  strongly  support  the  Space  Station. 

I  believe  it  will  benefit  our  country  by  increasing  our  scientific 
knowledge,  that  it  will  provide  new  defense  technologies  and  de- 
velop successful  civilian  spin-offs. 

I  am  going  to  not  read  from  this,  but  just  add  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  this,  and  that  is  the  partner- 
ship with  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  fragile  situation  there, 
and  we  know  that  the  cream  of  society  very  often  includes  or  al- 
ways includes  scientists. 

What  better  way  to  keep  these  minds  engaged  rather  than  taking 
them  in  another  direction?  So  I  think  that  as  we  debate  and  dis- 
cuss what  we  are  going  to  fund  in  very  tight  budgets,  that  we  keep 
in  mind  the  international  aspects,  the  security  aspects,  the  fragile 
state  of  Russia  and  the  very  important  partnership  that  has  been 
struck  between  this  Administration  and  the  Russians  and  the  over- 
all benefits. 

I  know  that  we  are  making  choices.  They  are  Hobson's  choices, 
but  I  do  believe  that  this  is  an  investment  that  future  generations 
would  say  that  John  Kennedy  was  right  and  that  the  103rd  Con- 
gress was  right. 

So  thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Congress  woman  Anna  G.  Eshoo 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and 

Independent  Agencies 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  5,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  this  subcommittee  for 
providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.    I  come  before  your  subcommittee  to  ask 
you  to  support  the  $2.1  billion  requested  for  NASA's  Space  Station  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  I  strongly 
support  the  Space  Station.    I  believe  it  will  benefit  this  country  by  increasing  our  scientific 
knowledge,  providing  new  defense  technologies,  and  developing  successful  civilian  spin-offs. 

The  Space  Station  will  also  provide  a  permanent  spacebome  laboratory  from  which  important 
experiments  on  atmospheric  sensing  and  biotechnology  can  occur. 

It  is  also  our  first  real  settlement  in  the  frontier  of  space.   It  will  allow  our  scientists  the 
opportunity  to  learn  how  humans  survive  over  extended  periods  in  space. 

But  beyond  these  scientific  and  economic  reasons  for  Congress  to  continue  funding  the  Space 
Station,  are  the  critical  foreign  policy  and  national  security  implications  of  rejecting  the 
Space  Station  at  this  time. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  has  invited  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan  to 
participate  in  the  Space  Station  Program.    The  reasons  for  this  are  three-fold. 

First,  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  project.    Second,  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  procure  fu-st-rate 
technology  developed  by  the  Russian  Space  Agency.   Third,  to  establish  a  scientific 
partnership  that  will  support  an  emerging  commercial  space  industry  in  the  former  Soviet 
Republics  and  prevent  this  industry  from  reverting  to  its  historical  military  applications  such 
as  missile  technology  and  nuclear  weapons. 

First,  the  inclusion  of  the  Russian  Space  Agency  in  the  Space  Station  program  reduces  our 
program  costs.    By  spending  a  portion  of  the  $18  Billion  expected  to  complete  the  Space 
Station  on  proven  technologies  and  capabilities  produced  by  the  Russian  Space  Agency,  we 
can  prevent  the  waste  of  large  amounts  of  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  put  towards  the  development 
of  unproven  technologies  here  at  home. 

Recentiy,  several  members  of  the  Vest  Panel,  who  in  1992  criticized  the  Space  Station 
Freedom,  hailed  this  International  Space  Station  parmership  and  reconamended  it  as  an 
ingenious  way  to  reduce  cost.   In  a  March  26  letter  to  White  House  Science  Advisor,  Dr. 
John  Gibbons,  Professor  Bradford  Parkinson  of  Stanford  University  stated  "the  cost 
uncertainties  are  now  substantially  less  due  to  a  more  mamre  and  robust  design"  for  the 
Space  Station. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Space  Station  program  will  also  benefit  from  tried  and  tested 
technological  know-how  developed  by  the  Russian  Space  Agency.    Although  stricken  by 
economic  dislocation,  the  scientific  infrastrucmre  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan  is 
thriving.   Their  citizens  retain  a  strong  pride  in  their  space  program  which  provided  the 
world's  fu-st  orbiting  satellite  (Sputnik),  the  fu-st  full-time  human  maintained  space  station 
(MIR),  and  the  world's  most  powerful  launch  vehicle  (the  Proton  rocket).    Procurement  of 
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first-rate  existing  Russian  technology  will  provide  increased  reliability  for  the  Space  Station 
and  expand  its  scientific  capabilities. 

Yet  a  U.S. /Russian  partnership  on  this  project  represents  more  than  good  economics  and 
good  science.    It  also  represents  a  immensely  important  gesture  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  new  economic  and  political  support  for  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Political  change  has  wrought  tremendous  economic  and  social  dislocation  in  these  countries. 
The  depression  in  the  republics  is  many  times  worse  than  what  our  country  went  through  in 
the  1930's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to  act.   There  are  new  demands  from  nationalist  factions  in 
the  republics,  particularly  Ukraine,  to  withdraw  from  international  treaty  regimes  and 
establish  independent  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  aerospace  industry  in  the  republics  is  struggling  looking  to  establish  new  markets  for  its 
technology.    Yet  there  is  an  increasing  pressure  for  this  industry  to  revert  to  its  historical 
military  production  practices  such  as  those  which  develop  missile  technology  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

If  at  this  critical  time  in  the  former  Soviet  Union's  history  we  choose  to  pull  our  hand  from 
partnerships  like  Space  Station,  the  consequences  for  both  our  nations  will  be  severe! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Vice  President  and  others  who  say  it  is  in  our  own  Vital  national 
interest  to  secure  the  funding  for  this  Space  Station  project  and  I  hope  this  subcommittee  will 
support  the  requested  funding  for  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  the  Space  Station,  there  are  other  programs  in  the  FY  95  budget 
request  for  NASA  I  want  to  highlight.    Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  believe 
NASA's  FY  95  Budget  should  be  structured  so  tliat  Space  Station  and  Space  Shuttle 
programs  are  forced  to  compete  against  space  science  programs  at  NASA. 

The  FY  95  budget  request  for  NASA  includes  many  important  space  science  programs.     For 
example,  I  urge  you  to  support  the  $740  million  request  for  the  Earth  Observing  System 
(EOS)  which  will  provide  the  satellite  technology  necessary  to  research  critical  environmental 
phenomena  in  our  atmosphere  such  as  global  wanning,  ozone  depletion,  and  water  pollution. 

There's  also  the  Gravity  Probe  B  program  which  will  test  fundamental  principles  established 
by  Albert  Einstein.    I  urge  you  to  support  the  $50  million  request  for  this  program  which 
will  be  developed  at  Stafford  University. 

The  Discovery  Program  has  been  supported  by  this  subcommittee  in  the  past.  I  urge  you  to 
approve  the  $130  million  requested  for  this  program  to  launch  new  missions  to  Mars. 

Finally,  the  Small  Spacecraft  Technology  Initiative  at  NASA  offers  new  oppormnities  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  launching  satellites  into  space.   Reducing  the  costs  of  commercial  launch 
vehicles  will  revitalize  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  and  provide  new  avenues  to  improve  U.S. 
technology.    I  urge  you  to  support  the  $48  million  requested  for  this  program. 

I  believe  the  President's  request  adequately  meets  priorities  for  both  the  Space  Station  and 
space  science.    I  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  establish  a  funding  level  that  will  satisfy 
these  programs  without  causing  procurement  delays  or  other  problems  which  would  increase 
costs. 
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Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  this  subcommittee,  for  your  consideration  of  these 
programs.   I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  you  on  this  budget  process  and  thank  you 
in  advance  for  your  assistance. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  May  I  just  inquire  very  quickly,  the  cost  of  hos- 
tility between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  40 
years  of  the  Cold  War  led  to  the  expenditure  of  trillions  of  dollars, 
did  it  not,  in  order  to  protect  American  security? 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Absolutely,  it  did,  and  there  are  many  that  would 
argue,  and  I  think  that  they  are  correct,  that  was  an  investment 
that  paid  off  because  democracy  is  still  the  best  idea  that  was  ever 
bom. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  comparing  that  with  the  cost  of  a  partner- 
ship toward  a  peaceful  objective. 

Ms.  EsHOO.  And  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  have  no  questions  and  I  just  thank  the  gentlelady 
for  testifying,  taking  the  time  to  do  that  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  full  testimony  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  ROSA  DeLAURO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Thornton.  Our  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut,  Ms.  Rosa  DeLauro.  Ms.  DeLauro,  you  are 
welcome  to  our  subcommittee. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thornton,  for  taking  the  Chair  for 
me. 

Ms.  DeLauro,  let  me  join  with  Mr.  Thornton  in  welcoming  you 
before  our  subcommittee  again.  This  is  not  your  first  time.  You 
have  been  before  us  before,  and  we  are  always  very  pleased  to  have 
you  come  over  and  testify.  At  this  time  we  will  place  your  formal 
statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you 
wish. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  rest 
of  the  Members  of  the  subcommittee  for  letting  me  come  in  these 
final  days  of  the  hearing  schedule,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  want  to  address  two  or  three  programs  that  are  not  only  impor- 
tant to  my  district,  but  in  my  view,  important  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  These  are  programs  that  are  overseen  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

With  regard  to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  an  area  of  grave 
concern  to  me  is  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  re- 
quest for  medical  and  prosthetic  research  at  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  budget  request  for  VA  research  is  $211  mil- 
lion, a  $56  million  reduction  from  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tion. 

Quite  honestly,  the  effects  of  the  cut  would  be  disastrous.  If  the 
level  were  enacted,  more  than  500  currently  funded  research  pro- 
grams would  have  to  be  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  VA  system 
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would  lose  hundreds  of  talented  physicians  and  which  would  really 
impact  the  quality  of  care  that  is  delivered  at  the  VA  hospitals. 

They  also  would  be  unable  to  initiate  new  programs  or  restart 
some  of  the  valuable  programs  that  have  been  cut  in  the  past  two 
years. 

Speaking  for  my  district,  we  have  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
VA  medical  centers  in  the  Nation,  that  is  the  West  Haven  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Medical  Center.  It  is  affiliated  with  Yale  University.  Its 
physicians  are  also  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  faculty. 

At  the  West  Haven  facility,  the  clinical  service  chiefs  and  almost 
half  of  the  medical  staff  have  research  programs  that  are  funded 
by  the  VA. 

Very  honestly,  the  physicians  from  Yale  are  drawn  to  the  West 
Haven  Medical  Center  because  of  that  unique  opportunity  to  care 
for  VA  patients,  to  supervise,  to  instruct  resident  physicians,  and 
to  pursue  the  research. 

Without  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  research,  medical  school 
faculty  cannot  be  expected  to  join  that  staff  and  to  affiliate  with  the 
VA  hospitals.  The  loss  of  these  individuals,  and  just  in  terms  of 
perspective  from  my  community,  would  equal  almost  one-half  of  the 
VA  investigators  that  are  currently  now  on  the  staff  would  be  cut. 
So  again  a  serious  blow  to  the  system. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  at  least  $275  million  in 
fiscal  year  1995  for  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research. 

Another  issue  at  the  West  Haven  Medical  Center  is  the  clinical 
addition.  I  also  request  the  subcommittee  consider  restoring  the 
funding  for  the  planned  clinical  addition  to  the  West  Haven  Center. 
This  major  construction  project  was  tentatively  planned  for  1994  at 
a  cost  of  $48.6  million. 

However,  it  was  not  included  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1994 
capital  budget. 

This  facility  in  West  Haven,  Connecticut  is  the  only  tertiary  Vet- 
erans' Administration  effort  in  Connecticut.  It  provides  all  surgery 
and  all  the  complex  medicine  and  psychiatry  support  to  the  sur- 
rounding areas.  It  is  the  site  of  the  National  Post-Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder  Research  Center  and  the  only  VA  AIDS  diagnostic  labora- 
tory and  VA  tuberculosis  reference  laboratory  in  the  Nation,  and 
despite  all  these  first  rate  programs,  we  are  the  only  one  providing 
this  kind  of  care.  The  two  main  buildings  were  constructed  sepa- 
rately between  1948  and  1952  because  one  was  used  as  a  separate 
tuberculosis  hospital. 

The  new  clinical  addition  would  connect  the  two  buildings  and 
allow  them  to  function  as  one  medical  center.  It  will  create  space 
for  dialysis,  cardiology,  nuclear  medicine,  thereby  making  this  a 
more  functional  medical  center. 

It  would  replace  the  40-year-old  operating  rooms  that  quite 
frankly  are  so  small  now,  and  I  have  been  there,  that  you  can  hard- 
ly get  new  state-of-the-art  equipment  into  these  rooms  because 
they  are  so  small. 

So  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  funding  for  this  project  in 
fiscal  year  1995. 

Let  me  mention  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  programs. 
As  you  know,  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  involved  in  a  combined 
effort  with  State  and  local  government  in  terms  of  cleaning  up  our 
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Nation's  waterways.  The  Long  Island  Sound,  one  of  these  water- 
ways has  for  generations  provided  incredible  natural  resources  and 
a  commercial  fishing  industry  and  a  shellfish  industry  for  the  area 
surrounding  it. 

It  is  really  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  estuaries.  Pollution  at  the 
moment  is  choking  off  the  Sound.  An  interesting  fact  which  is  al- 
ways stunning  to  me  is  10  percent  of  this  country's  population  lives 
on  or  near  the  Long  Island  Sound. 

I  didn't  know  that  until  I  became  a  member  of  this  body  and  got 
involved  in  this  effort,  and  right  now  more  than  1  billion  gallons 
of  sewage  are  dumped  into  the  Sound  each  day  by  44  water  sewage 
treatment  plans,  1  billion  gallons  of  sewage. 

The  comprehensive  management  plan  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
Sound  has  come  forward  and  been  completed  this  year.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  be  completed.  The  plan  if  implemented 
would  help  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Sound  and  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  estuaries  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  have  a  Long  Island  Sound  program  office  in  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut which  services  New  York  and  Connecticut  and  without 
adequate  resources,  the  office  will  be  threatened,  but  the  years  of 
work,  it  has  been  nine  years  in  coming  forward  with  this  com- 
prehensive management  plan  with  the  Long  Island  Sound,  man- 
agement plan  which  now  has  its  recommendations  as  to  how  we 
clean  up  the  Sound. 

If  we  do  not  have  adequate  resources,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  put  that  plan  in  place.  In  reality  we  would  be  wasting  the  funds 
that  have  already  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  the 
State  and  local  government.  In  addition  to  the  $300,000  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  office,  I 
would  like  the  committee  to  think  about  appropriating  $1  million 
for  the  Office  Grants  Program  authorized  at  $3  million. 

The  level  of  funding  will  allow  the  office  to  fulfill  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  the  overall  funding  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  State  revolving  loan  fund  which 
funds  the  construction  of  waste  water  treatment  projects  that  are 
central  to  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

And  as  we  worked  this  year  to  get  the  Clean  Water  Act  reauthor- 
ized, it  is  vital  that  we  set  funding  at  $2  billion  that  is  called  for 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  resolution. 

So  I  just  want  to  reinforce  that  number  of  $2  billion  and  to  main- 
tain that.  Again,  to  use  Connecticut  as  an  example,  unmet  waste 
water  treatment  needs  in  my  State  alone  are  estimated  to  be  $3.3 
billion.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  maintain  that  commitment 
to  the  SRF. 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  two  HUD  programs  which  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  me  in  my  district.  Specifically  I  ask  the  sub- 
committee to  do  what  it  can  to  restore  funding  for  the  Section  202 
program  which  provides  housing  for  low  income  elderly,  and  the 
Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies  Program  which  assists  housing 
authorities  to  deliver  services  to  residents  and  to  maintain  the 
properties.  They  are  critical  programs. 

I  think  not  only  programs  to  Connecticut,  but  around  the  country 
where  for  so  long  we  haven't  done  anything  in  terms  of  the  con- 
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struction  of  housing.  It  has  been  about  12  or  14  years  since  that 
has  occurred,  and  I  think  we  are  all  suffering  the  resident  prob- 
lems of  that  effort. 

So  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  your  patience  in  listening 
to  me  this  morning.  I  know  how  hard  you  all  work.  Let  me  just  say, 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  testimony  from  my  colleague. 
Representatives  Nita  Lowey  and  Christopher  Shays  who  are  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Caucus  and  their  support  in 
funding  of  that  initiative. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  We  will  be  pleased  to  place  in  the  record  the 
testimony  that  you  have  submitted  on  behalf  of  our  other  col- 
leagues. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY   OF   THE   HON.    ROSA   L.    DELAURO 
APPROPRIATIONS    StTBCOMMITTEE    ON   HUD,    VA,    AND    INDEPENDENT   AGENCIES 

MAY   4,    1994 

Thank  you  Chairman  Stokes  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today.   I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  see  me  in  these  final  days  of  your  hearing 
schedule. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  address  programs  that  are  not  only 
important  to  my  district,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.   These 
include  programs  overseen  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   I  should  note  that  I  will  be  summarizing  most 
of  my  statement  and  submitting  the  rest  to  the  record. 

VA  Research  Ftmding 

An  area  of  grave  concern  is  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1995  request  for  medical  and  prosthetic  research  at  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

As  you  know,  the  FY  1995  budget  request  for  VA  research  is 
$211  million  --a  $56  million  reduction  from  the  FY  1994 
appropriation.   The  effects  of  this  cut  would  be  disastrous.   If 
this  level  were  enacted,  more  than  500  currently  funded  research 
programs  would  have  to  be  eliminated.   In  addition,  the  VA  system 
would  lose  hundreds  of  talented  physicians  and  the  quality  of 
care  delivered  at  our  nation's  VA  hospitals  would  be  adversely 
affected.   The  VA  would  also  be  unable  to  initiate  new  programs, 
or  restart  valuable  programs  that  have  been  cut  in  the  past  two 
years . 

My  district  boasts  one  of  the  most  distinguished  VA  medical 
centers  in  the  nation  --  the  West  Haven  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
Center.   The  center  is  affiliated  with  Yale  University,  and  its 
physicians  are  also  Yale  University  School-  of  Medicine  faculty. 
At  the  West  Haven  Medical  Center,  the  clinical  service  chiefs  and 
almost  half  of  the  medical  staff  have  research  programs  funded  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Physicians  from  Yale  University  are  drawn  to  the  West  Haven 
VA  Medical  Center  for  the  unique  opportunity  to  provide  care  to 
VA  patients,  to  supervise  and  instruct  resident  physicians  and  to 
pursue  their  research.   Without  this  kind  of  opportunity  to  carry 
out  research,  medical  school  faculty  cannot  be  expected  to  join 
the  staff  of  affiliated  VA  hospitals,  like  the  West  Haven  VAMC. 
The  loss  of  these  individuals,  (which  at  the  West  Haven  VAMC 
could  equal  almost  one  half  of  tlie  VA  investigators  on  staff)  , 
would  strike  a  serious  blow  to  the  quality  of  patient  care  in  the 
VA  medical  system.   This  conclusion  was  also  affirmed  in  a  1991 
study  the  Institute  of  Medicine  conducted,  which  found  that  "... 
a  VA  health  care  system  without  affiliations  would  be  a  very 
different  system,  and  that  the  teaching  and  research  aspects  of 
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the  VA  mission  as  legislatively  authorized  would  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out." 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  at  least  $275  million 
in  fiscal  year  1995  for  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research.   This 
funding  is  essential  to  maintaining  the  kind  of  research  program 
that  has  operated  with  great  success  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  the  last  five  years.   Further,  this  level  of 
support  will  allow  for  minimal  advancements  in  the  areas  of 
minority  recruitment,  Persian  Gulf  syndrome,  expanded  focus  on 
geriatrics  and  aging,  and  research  on  preventive  medicine, 
diabetes  and  rehabilitation. 

West  Haven  VA;   Clinical  Addition 

I  also  request  that  the  subcommittee  consider  restoring 
funding  for  the  planned  clinical  addition  to  the  West  Haven  VAMC. 
This  major  construction  project  was  tentatively  planned  for  1994 
at  a  cost  of  $48.6  million.   However,  it  was  not  included  in  the 
president's  FY  94  Capital  Budget  and  instead  moved  to  the  "95 
Investment  Fund"  --a  component  of  the  Health  Security  Act 
proposed  by  President  Clinton. 

The  West  Haven  VA  Medical  Center  is  the  only  tertiary  VA  in 
Connecticut.   It  also  provides  all  surgery  and  all  complex 
medicine  and  psychiatry  support  to  nearby  Newington  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  and  also  accepts  referrals  from  Rocky 
Hill  for  psychiatric  care.   As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  West 
Haven  VAMC  is  one  of  the  premier  VA  medical  centers  in  the 
nation.   It  is  the  site  of  the  National  Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder  Research  Center  and  the  only  VA  AIDS  Diagnostic 
Laboratory  and  VA  Tuberculosis  Reference  Laboratory  in  the 
nation.   Despite  its  reputation  as  a  notable  VA  medical  facility, 
the  center's  physical  buildings  are  in  extremely  poor  condition. 

The  medical  center's  two  main  buildings  were  constructed 
separately  between  1948  and  1952,  because  one  was  used  as  a 
separate  tuberculosis  hospital.   The  clinical  addition  will 
connect  the  two  buildings  and  allow  them  to  function  as  one 
Medical  Center.   It  will  add  outpatient  examination  rooms  and 
replace  the  forty-year  old  operating  rooms  that  are  so  small  that 
surgeons  cannot  accommodate  the  necessary  equipment.   It  will 
also  create  enough  new  space  for  dialysis,  cardiology,  and 
nuclear  medicine,  thereby  making  for  a  much  more  functional 
medical  center. 

The  need  for  this  clinical  addition  cannot  be 
underestimated.   The  lack  of  space  has  created  long  waiting 
periods  for  individuals  seeking  outpatient  appointments  and  been 
a  constant  source  of  frustration  for  the  medical  center's  staff. 
Dieticians  must  see  patients  in  a  small  meeting  room.   Unit 
managers  from  the  ambulatory  care  building  must  sit  in  hallways 
and  discuss  test  results  with  patients  who  are  not  afforded  the 
privacy  they  deserve.   As  recently  as  April  27,  cardiology 
clinicians  ran  out  of  space  and  had  to  use  other  practitioners' 
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rooms  to  see  patients,  causing  additional  delays  for  both 
patients  and  doctors  throughout  the  hospital. 

I  know  the  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  West 
Haven  VAMC,  and  I  thank  the  committee  for  its  support  of  the 
center  in  the  past  --  particularly  with  its  efforts  to  relocate 
the  center's  psychiatric  emergency  room  and  repair  the  physical 
exterior  infrastructure  of  the  central  buildings.   The  Clinical 
Addition  at  the  West  Haven  VAMC,  however,  is  the  most  critically 
needed  construction  work  this  center  has  ever  required  to  ensure 
the  health  and  welfare  of  its  patients.   I  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  restore  funding  for  this  project  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

I  also  ask  that  the  subcommittee  fund  two  important 
initiatives,  which  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  been 
charged  with  administering. 

Long  Island  Sound  Office  and  Cleanup  Plan 

As  you  know,  the  federal  government  is  deeply  involved  in 
combined  state  and  federal  efforts  to  help  clean  up  this  nation's 
waterways.   The  Long  Island  Sound  --  one  of  these  vital 
waterways,  has,  for  generations,  provided  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources  for  the  hundreds  of  communities  that  on  its  shores. 
But  now,  the  delicate  ecological  balance  of  the  Sound,  like  so 
many  other  of  our  nation's  great  estuaries,  is  seriously 
threatened. 

Pollution  is  literally  choking  the  Sound  to  death,  and  with 
it  the  economic  well  being  and  quality  of  life  of  the  region. 
Ten  percent  of  this  country's  population  lives  on  or  near  the 
Sound,  and  more  than  a  billion  gallons  of  sewage  are  dumped  into 
the  Sound  each  day  by  44  water  sewage  treatment  plants. 

As  a  result  of  the  Clean  Water  Act's  National  Estuary 
Program  (NEP) ,  a  comprehensive  management  plan  for  the  Long 
Island  Sound  has  just  been  completed  this  year.   The  Long  Island 
Sound  plan  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  to  be  completed. 
This  plan,  if  implemented,  will  help  preserve  and  protect  the 
Sound  and  serve  as  a  model  for  other  estuaries  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Program  Office  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  authorized  in  the  Long  Island  Sound  Improvement  Act, 
is  a  vital  part  of  efforts  to  move  forward  on  this  cleanup  plan, 
and  to  assist  and  support  its  implementation.   These  efforts 
encompass  a  huge  geographic  area,  including  two  states  and  150 
local,  state  and  federal  jurisdictions. 

The  office  must  help  coordinate  the  execution  of  this  plan 
and  the  many  different  groups  involved  in  carrying  out  its 
recommendations.   In  addition,  it  must  fulfill  an  important 
mandate  to  educate  the  public,  including  businesses  and 
communities,  on  the  ramifications  of  these  cleanup  efforts. 
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without  adequate  resources,  not  only  is  the  functioning  of 
this  office  threatened,  but  so  are  the  years  of  work  that  have 
gone  into  putting  together  the  Comprehensive  Conservation  and 
Management  Plan,  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  the  Plan 
itself. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  the  subcommittee  appropriate 
for  the  office,  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  included  in  the 
President's  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  office,  $1  million 
for  the  office's  grants  program  authorized  at  $3  million.   This 
level  of  funding  will  allow  the  office  to  fulfill  its  mounting 
responsibilities  as  it  takes  on  an  ever- increasing  workload,  and 
to  continue  to  help  Long  Island  Sound  meet  the  goals  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act . 

State  Revolving  Fund/Clean  Water  Act 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  overall  funding 
for  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  State 
Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  which  funds  the  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  projects  central  to  the  Act.   As  we  work  this  year  to 
consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  beyond  fiscal 
year  1994,  it  is  vital  that  we  at  least  set  funding  at  the  $2 
billion  called  for  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Resolution. 

At  this  critical  moment,  we  need  to  continue,  at  a  minimum, 
this  level  of  funding.   In  doing  so,  we  maintain  crucial  federal 
support  and  commitment  to  the  states  in  their  cleanup  efforts. 
Each  state  is  struggling  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Act,  and 
federal  involvement  is  critical.   Unmet  wastewater  treatment 
needs  in  Connecticut  alone  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  $3.3 
billion. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  immediate  need  to  support  these 
efforts  that  will  be  met  if  we  provide  these  funds.   We  will  also 
be  sending  a  clear  and  distinct  message  that  upgrading  our 
nation's  water  pollution  control  infrastructure  and  cleaning-up 
our  nation's  waterways  is  a  continuing  national  priority. 

Congresswoman  Lowey  and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  the  federal-state-local  partnership 
which  is  central  to  rebuilding  our  environmental  infrastructure 
and  so  necessary  to  sustaining  long-term  economic  growth.   Our 
bill  recognizes  that  no  state  will  be  able  to  carry  out  these 
cleanup  plans  without  increased  federal  aid  through  the  SRF. 

We  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  this  objective  in  the  years  to 
come  if  funding  for  the  SRF  is  cut  back.   The  effort  to  address 
the  serious  environmental  infrastructure  problems  that  face  our 
nation  demand  that  we  strengthen  the  SRF  and  funding  for  this 
vital  program. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  maintain  our  national 
commitment  to  the  SRF  and  to  restoring  the  environmental 
integrity  of  our  waterways. 
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Depart™*" t  "^  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Proqrama 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  two  HUD  programs,  which 
are  extremely  important  to  me  and  my  district.   Specifically,  I 
ask  that  the  subcommittee  do  what  it  can  to  restore  funding  for 
the  Section  202  program,  which  provides  housing  for  low- income 
elderly,  and  the  public  housing  operating  subsidies  program, 
which  assists  housing  authorities  deliver  services  to  residents 
and  maintain  properties.   Both  of  these  critical  programs  have  a 
successful  track  record  and  should  be  spared  dramatic  cutbacks  in 
FY  95. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  consideration  of  my 
requests. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS  (CT-4) 
and  CONGRESSWOMAN  NITA  LOWEY  (NY-18)> 
LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  OFFICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  5,  1994 

Chairman  Stokes  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

As  a  co-chairs  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Caucus,  we  are  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  an  issue  of  great  importance  to 
us  and  our  constituents  —  the  preservation  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  is  a  treasure  for  the  more  than  eight 
million  people  who  live  in  its  watershed,  as  well  as  for  the 
millions  of  others  who  come  to  the  Sound  for  recreation.   Its 
16, 000-square-mile  drainage  basin  generates  about  $5  billion 
annually  in  the  regional  economy  from  boating,  commercial  and 
sport  fishing,  swimming  and  beachgoing.   Because  the  Sound  is 
used  and  enjoyed  by  many,  the  burdens  placed  on  it  are  great  and 
an  enormous  effort  must  be  made  to  clean  and  protect  it. 

Like  so  many  of  our  nation's  waterways.  Long  Island  Sound's 
future  is  in  grave  danger.   Pollution,  from  both  point  and 
non-point  sources,  has  invaded  our  estuary  and  continues  to 
destroy  this  essential  source  of  livelihood,  nourishment  and 
recreation. 

In  1985,  through  coordinated  efforts  between  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  and  the  federal  government,  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Study  began.   In  1988,  Long  Island  Sound  was  designated  an 
"estuary  of  national  significance"  and  as  such  the  EPA  and  the 
two  states  formed  a  management  conference  to  formulate  a 
Comprehensive  Conservation  and  Management  Plan  (CCMP) . 

In  1991,  the  EPA  established  the  Long  Island  Sound  office  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  a  satellite  office  in  Stony  Brook,  New 
York,  to  oversee  the  formulation  of  the  CCMP,  serve  as  public 
outreach  centers,  and  coordinate  federal,  state  and  local  cleanup 
efforts.   The  offices  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  many 
individuals  and  groups  who  are  dedicated  to  cleaning  up  and 
preserving  the  Sound. 
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After  eight  years  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $12  million,  the  CCMP 
was  released  this  past  March  and  sent  to  Governors  Weicker  and 
Cuomo,  and  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner,  for  final  approval. 
The  CCMP  identified  areas  that  need  special  attention,  including 
the  most  pressing  problem,  low  dissolved  oxygen  or  "hypoxia," 
caused  primarily  by  nitrogen  emissions  by  both  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  non-point  sources  such  as  runoff  from  roads,  parking 
lots,  lawns  and  farmlands. 

Now  that  the  problems  and  solutions  have  been  identified  and 
clearly  laid  out,  it  is  especially  important  the  Long  Island 
Sound  office  is  maintained.   The  office  can  serve  as  a  critical 
resource  as  the  CCMP  is  implemented  and  can  coordinate  efforts 
among  the  various  individuals  and  groups  working  to  clean  up  the 
Sound. 

Our  colleague,  Congresswoman  Rosa  DeLauro,  testified  before  your 
committee  for  $1.3  million  in  FY  95  for  continuation  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound  office.   We  want  to  voice  our  strong  support  for 
this  request.   These  funds  are  authorized  under  Section  119  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

We  are  requesting  $300,000  for  operating  expenses  for  the  office. 

The  coordination  that  can  be  provided  by  the  office  will  be 
critical  as  the  recommendations  of  the  CCMP  are  implemented.   An 
additional  $1  million  would  provide  grants  to  assist  with 
clean-up  efforts,  as  identified  by  the  CCMP.   These  projects 
range  from  coastal  zone  management,  to  debris  clean  up,  to 
research  and  education. 

This  "estuary  of  national  significance"  has  a  great  deal  to  offer 
and  we  are  appreciative  so  many  people  are  driven  to  preserving 
it.   Through  educational  programs,  clean-up  efforts  or  scientific 
study,  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  have  dedicated  much 
time,  money  and  energy  toward  this  important  cause. 

As  we  seek  to  implement  the  recommendations  made  by  the  CCMP,  a 
continued  federal  commitment  to  the  office  and  grant  program  is 
essential . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  the  years  of  hard  work  and 
commitment  contributed  by  citizens  and  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  in  devotion  to  restoring  Long  Island  Sound.   We  are 
also  deeply  appreciative  of  the  support  your  subcommittee  has 
given  to  this  effort  in  the  past.  Restoration  of  Long  Island 
Sound  is  critical  and  we  urge  you  to  look  favorably  on  our 
request  for  continued  support. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  our  testimony. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  believe  last  year's  fiscal  year  1994  bill,  we  put 
$375,000  in  for  your  Long  Island  Sound  project,  and  also  you  were 
part  of  the  $12.3  million  design  fund  in  West  Haven  Connecticut 
Ambulatory  Care  Addition  was  a  part  of  that  funding.  So  you  have 
gotten  that. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Right. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  advised  that  they  support  this  project,  VA 
does  support  it. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Oh,  yes,  absolutely.  The  VA  does  support  it  and 
again,  any  consideration,  we  are  trying  to  join  these  two  structures 
and  so  forth,  and  it  would  allow  for  the  operating  rooms  to  be  ex- 
panded— ^would  be  helped. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  DeLauro. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  RONALD  GRAHAM,  JOINT  POLICY  BOARD  FOR  MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness.  Dr.  Ronald  Graham. 

Dr.  Graham,  pleased  to  recognize  you  at  this  time.  We  will  place 
your  entire  statement  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you 
would  like. 

Mr.  Graham.  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

I  am  Ronald  Graham,  a  Director  of  Research  at  the  Information 
Science  Division  at  AT&T  Bell  Labs  and  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society. 

I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for 
Mathematics,  a  joint  effort  of  some  three  mathematical  societies 
with  roughly  60,000  mathematical  scientists  and  educators  as 
members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  might  expect,  JPBM  strongly  supports  the 
President's  request  for  an  overall  NSF  budget  of  $3.2  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1995,  and  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  approve  the  full 
request  for  the  research  and  educational  line  items. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points  this  morning  in  support  of  this 
recommendation.  First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  impact  that  NSF 
support  has  for  the  mathematical  sciences  on  national  science  and 
technology  efforts,  including  the  development  of  human  resources, 
and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  how  NSF  supports  allowing  mathe- 
matical scientists  to  bring  about  educational  reform,  and  that  is  a 
burning  issue  in  much  of  our  society  in  the  mathematical  world 
these  days. 

The  NSF  budget  request  includes  $88  million  roughly  for  the  Di- 
vision of  Mathematical  Sciences,  called  the  DMS,  an  increase  of 
about  $6.5  million  over  its  fiscal  1994  budget.  DMS'  comprehensive 
support  helps  insure  that  we  remain  poised  to  answer  the  mathe- 
matical  questions   that  inevitably  emerge  from  use-oriented  re- 
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search  in  the  pursuit  of  understanding,  innovation,  and  quality  of 
life. 

In  particular,  DMS  support  for  the  mathematical  sciences  as  a 
discipline  leads  to  new  knowledge  and  powerful  concepts  and  tools 
that  enable  progress  throughout  science  and  technology,  and  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  couple  examples  of  that,  and  also  bring  a 
few  in  from  my  own  perspective  at  Bell  Laboratories. 

As  an  example,  DMS  provides  support  for  the  study  of  nonlinear 
dynamics,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Chaos  Theory.  It  turns  out 
that  chaos  or  essentially  disorder,  is  so  prevalent  in  nature  that 
mathematical  discoveries  in  this  field  are  revolutionizing  our  view 
of  the  universe  and  prompting  new  methods  for  solving  problems 
associated  with  a  wide  range  of  figures  phenomena,  biological  func- 
tions, chemical  reactions,  and  all  kinds  of  technological  processes. 

In  fact  I  understand  that  one  of  the  DOE  labs  has  just  begun  se- 
rious exploration  of  these  ideas  with  the  operation  of  power  plants, 
which  sounds  at  first  a  little  exciting  to  have  a  chaotic  controller 
of  a  power  plant,  but  believe  me,  it  really  offers  a  lot  of  surprising 
advantages. 

DMS  also  funds  work  in  an  area  of  mathematics  called  Knot  The- 
ory. While  not  having  been  systematically  explored  by  mathemati- 
cians for  100  years  or  so,  this  growing  body  of  knowledge  is  now 
being  used  by  mathematical  and  biological  scientists  to  study  how 
the  knot  and  links  and  strands  of  DNA  affect  the  cellular  proc- 
esses. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Federal  research  initiatives  in  other  di- 
visions of  NSF,  DMS  supports  the  investigation  of  the  mathemati- 
cal foundations  of  areas  of  national  importance.  This  often  involves 
the  development  of  mathematical  models  to  provide  insight  into 
complex  phenomena  and  processes  that  are  associated  with  the 
critical  areas  in  science  technology.  As  an  example,  there  are  a 
group  of  mathematicians  at  Courant  Institute  at  NYU  who  have 
developed  a  very  sophisticated  mathematical  model  and  computer 
simulations  of  the  complex  fluid  dynamics  of  the  human  heart.  If 
you  have  ever  seen  movies  of  this,  it  is  quite  spectacular.  This 
model  is  being  used  for  the  investigation  of  cardiac  function  and  re- 
action to  disease,  and  has  become  an  effective  tool  in  the  design  of 
better  artificial  heart  valves,  one  of  which  was  recently  awarded  a 
U.S.  patent. 

The  DMS  is  also  a  crucial  mechanism  for  connecting  mathemati- 
cal ideas,  tools,  and  human  resources  to  strategic  areas  of  science 
and  technology.  As  an  example  of  something  in  this  domain,  math- 
ematical scientists  at  the  University  of  Houston  are  leading  inter- 
disciplinary research  effort  to  write  innovative  software  for  the  use 
in  high-performance  computing  to  develop  and  analyze  new  phar- 
maceuticals. 

The  use  of  mathematics  is  central  in  the  formulation  of  efficient 
programming  strategies.  This  work  is  a  great  illustration  of  how  so- 
phisticated mathematical  tools  and  computational  laboratories  are 
replacing  expensive  physical  facilities  and  time-consuming  proc- 
esses. 

Just  as  the  aircraft  industry  now  uses  mathematical  models  to 
simulate  wind  tunnels,  pharmaceuticed  industries  soon  should  be 
able  to  design  and  test  eventual  drugs  on  the  computer  before  com- 
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mitting  to  the  cost  of  a  research  program.  Within  Bell  Labs,  we  are 
doing  a  lot  more  simulation  in  designing  and  analyzing  integrated 
circuits  that  contain  tens  of  millions  of  transistors.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  model  and  test  these  things  by  computers  than  actually 
build  them. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  know  that  DMS  provides  virtually  the 
only  support  for  fundamental  mathematical  inputs,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  search  for  global  structure,  deep  relationships  among 
seemingly  dissimilar  things.  From  my  own  perspective  at  Bell 
Labs,  mathematics  is  having  c(uite  a  profound  effect. 

It  is  clear  we  are  rushing  headlong  into  the  information  age.  It 
is  becoming  essential  to  develop  ways  to  store,  transmit,  process, 
and  protect  information  in  all  of  its  forms. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  30-second  mathematics  lesson  which  is 
kind  of  essential  when  you  talk  about  mathematics,  all  informa- 
tion, whether  it  is  text,  video,  sound,  data,  can  be  represented  by 
strings  of  zeroes  and  ones,  and  once  you  have  a  string  of  zeroes  and 
ones,  you  look  at  them  as  numbers,  and  that  is  where  mathe- 
matics, in  particular  people  specializing  in  number  theory,  have 
been  so  effective  in  applying  the  tools  that  have  developed  over  the 
past  100  years  and  are  continuing  to  be  developed  in  large  part 
with  support  from  the  NSF  funding  to  apply  to  this  whole  area. 

In  fact,  just  last  week.  New  York  Times  carried  a  story  about  the 
factoring  of  a  large  129  digit  number.  This  was  a  number  that  be- 
longed to  a  scheme  for  new  crjrptographic  scheme  of  protecting  in- 
formation. In  fact,  there  is  kind  of  a  big  public  discussion  about 
various  methods  for  protecting  information  on  the  INTERNET  and 
other  systems. 

This  number  was  broken  into  its  two  basic  factors  17  years  after 
it  was  put  forth  by  the  proposers  of  the  system,  but  40  quadrillion 
years  before  they  thought  it  would  be  done.  So  the  whole  field  is 
developing  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

My  final  topic  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  NSF's  leadership  and 
support  for  undergraduate  graduation  reform.  The  combination  of 
support  from  DMS  and  the  Education  and  Human  Resources 
(EHR)  Directorate  is  an  important  force  in  mathematics  education 
reform  and  human  resource  development. 

Today  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  EHR's  Divi- 
sion of  Undergraduate  Education.  Undergraduate  mathematics 
education  reform  is  a  top  priority  in  the  mathematical  community. 
It  is  in  the  undergraduate  mathematics  courses  that  future  sci- 
entists, engineers,  business  people,  K  through  12  teachers,  and  oth- 
ers learn  mathematics  that  they  will  use  throughout  their  entire 
careers. 

In  fact,  undergraduate  education  is  the  linchpin  for  systemic  re- 
form of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics  education  because 
the  mathematical  preparation  of  future  precollege  mathematics 
teachers  occurs  at  this  level.  We  have  got  to  improve  the  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  problem  solving  skills  of  all  college  students 
to  prepare  them  for  the  increasing  mathematical  nature  of  the  jobs 
of  the  future. 

Recognizing  the  profound  effect  the  mathematics  education  on 
the  competency  of  the  future  work  force,  the  mathematical  commu- 
nity, with  NSF  support  has  been  working  to  revitalize  the  entire 
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undergraduate   mathematics   curriculum.    In    particular,   calculus 
courses  in  particular  have  been  the  focus  of  a  major  reform  effort. 

An  NSF  sponsored  pilot  project  at  colleges  and  universities 
around  the  U.S.,  mathematics  faculty  are  experimenting  with  new 
courses  in  which  students,  often  working  in  teams,  analyze  realistic 
science  and  engineering  problems  and  solve  them  with  the  help  of 
computers  and  advanced  directorate. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  there  is  a  potent  consortium 
formed  from  mathematical  computer  scientists  and  educators,  at 
Princeton,  Rutgers,  Bell  Labs  and  Bell  Corps,  which  is  known  as 
DIMAX.  It  is  one  of  the  NSF  funded  science  and  technology  centers 
founded  some  four  to  five  years  ago.  In  particular,  this  DIMAX 
science  and  technology  center  has  been  remarkably  effective  in 
bringing  together  academic  and  industrial  scientists  together  with 
high  school  teachers  and  even  high  school  students  in  developing 
some  very  effective  material  in  discrete  mathematics  for  use  in 
classrooms  around  the  country. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  convey  in  summary  how  the  mathe- 
matical programs  funded  by  NSF's  research  and  education  direc- 
torates are  an  important  investment  in  the  Nation's  science  and 
technology  capabilities  and  its  human  resources. 

In  essence,  NSF  helps  ensure  that  the  U.S.  remains  poised  to  an- 
swer the  mathematical  questions  that  inevitably  emerge  in  science 
and  technology,  and  I  might  again  add  a  footnote  that  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  crucial  that  we  reach  out  and  broaden  the  base  from 
which  we  get  the  full  range  of  people  involved  in  science,  mathe- 
matics and  in  teaching. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  past  two  years  at  Bell  Laboratories, 
some  36  percent  of  our  new  technical  hires  are  Asian.  Now,  that 
is — and  we  are  not  allowed  to  hire  from  mainland  China,  and  in 
doing  my  bit  to  try  to  reach  out,  and  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  last 
week  I  was  part  of  a  six  hour  live  program  broadcast  from  AT&T 
Bell  Labs  that  went  out  to,  they  estimate,  25  million  students  in 
classrooms  to  kind  of  promote  the  excitement  and  the  joy  of  science 
and  mathematics,  and  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  appreciate  your  summary  of  your  testimony. 
Certainly  this  committee  understands  the  importance  of  mathe- 
matics as  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  other  fields  of  science  that 
stem  from  it.  Not  everything  is  yet  discovered.  I  believe  Einstein 
once  said  that  the  most  amazing  thing  about  the  universe  is  that 
it  is  comprehensible  and  that  there  is  a  tension  between  the  purity 
of  mathematics  and  the  observations  of  reality  which  is  going  to 
continue  to  challenge  the  best  that  we  can  offer. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  certainly  true.  In  fact  the  number  theory, 
which  I  referred  to  slightly  earlier  in  the  testimony,  was  viewed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  as  one  of  the  most  aloof  and  pure  sub- 
jects, and  now  I  have  strong  connections  with  the  National  Security 
Agency  as  far  as  helping  them,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  applied 
subjects,  again,  just  because  information  is  converted  to  strings  of 
zeroes  and  ones,  numbers,  and  you  have  got  the  tools  and  that 
is 
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Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  I 
return  the  Chair  to  our  distinguished  Chairman,  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Thornton,  appreciate  it. 
Thank  you,  doctor,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Ronald  Graham,  the 
Adjunct  Director  of  Research  at  the  Information  Sciences  Division  of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  and 
the  President  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  FY  1995  budget  request  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Policy  Board  for  Mathematics,  a  joint  effort  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America,  and  the  Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics,  which  have  a 
combined  membership  of  over  56,000  mathematical  scientists  and  educators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  might  expect,  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics  strongly  supports 
the  President's  request  for  an  overall  NSF  budget  of  $3J  billion  in  FY  1995.    We  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  approve  the  full  requests  for  the  Research  and  Related  Activities  and 
Education  and  Human  Resources  line  items  to  ensure  the  continued  success  of  NSF  programs 
in  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Education. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points  in  support  of  this  recommendation:  First  I  would  Uke  to  demonstrate 
through  examples  the  multifaceted  impact  that  NSF  support  for  the  mathematical  sciences  has  on 
national  science  and  technology  efforts.  And  then  I  would  like  to  emphasize  how  with  NSF  support 
mathematical  scientists  are  deeply  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Nation's  human  resources,  not 
only  to  produce  future  mathematicians,  scientists,  and  engineers,  but  to  improve  the  mathematical 
knowledge  and  skills  of  all  students  in  preparation  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow. 

The  Impact  of  NSF  Support  for  Research  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences 

The  NSF  budget  request  includes  $88.7  million  for  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  (DMS), 
an  increase  of  $6.5  million  over  its  FY  1994  budget  DMS  support  for  the  madiematical  sciences  as 
a  discipline  leads  to  new  knowledge  and  powerful  concepts  and  tools  that  enable  progress 
throughout  science  and  technology. 

For  example,  DMS  provides  support  for  the  study  of  nonlinear  dynamics  and  chaos  theory.  It  turns 
out  chaos  is  so  prevalent  in  nature,  mathembtical  discoveries  in  this  field  are  revolutionizing  our 
view  of  the  universe  and  prompting  new  methods  for  solving  problems  associated  with  a  wide  range 
of  physical  phenomena,  biological  functions,  chemical  reactions,  and  technological  processes.  I 
note  that  one  of  the  DOE  laboratories  recently  signed  a  CRADA  to  apply  the  principles  of  chaos  to 
the  operation  of  power  plants  to  make  them  more  efficient  and  environmentally  friendly. 

DMS  also  funds  work  in  an  area  of  mathematics  called  knot  theory.   While  mathematicians  have 
been  systematically  exploring  knots  for  more  than  a  century,  this  rather  abstract  body  of  knowledge 
is  now  being  used  to  make  surprising  advances  in  the  field  of  structural  biology.  For  instance,  DMS 
is  sponsoring  mathematical  and  biological  scientists  who  study  how  knots  and  links  in  strands  of 
DNA  affect  cellular  processes. 
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In  collaboration  with  the  federal  research  initiatives  and  other  divisions  of  NSF,  DMS  also  supports 
the  investigation  of  the  mathematical  foundations  in  areas  of  strategic  national  importance.  This  often 
involves  the  development  of  mathematical  nrodels  to  provide  insight  into  complex  phenomena  and 
processes  associated  with  critical  areas  of  science  and  technology. 

Mathematicians  at  the  Courant  Institute  at  New  York  University  have  developed  a  mathematical 
model  and  computer  simulation  of  the  complex  fluid  dynamics  of  the  human  heart.  The  model  can 
be  used  for  the  investigation  of  cardiac  function  and  reaction  to  disease  and  has  become  an  effective 
tool  in  the  design  of  better  artificial  heart  valves,  one  of  which  was  recently  awarded  a  US  patent. 

With  funds  from  the  High  Performance  Computing  initiative,  a  mathematical  scientist  at  the 
University  of  Houston  is  leading  an  interdisciplinary  research  effort  to  write  innovative  software 
for  use  with  high  performance  computers  in  the  development  and  analysis  of  new  pharmaceuticals. 
The  use  of  mathematics  is  central  to  the  formulation  of  efficient  programming  strategies.  This  work 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  sophisticated  mathematical  tools  and  computational 
"laboratories"  are  replacing  expensive  physical  facilities  and  time-consuming  processes.  Just  as  the 
aircraft  industry  now  uses  mathematical  models  to  simulate  wind  tunnels,  so  that  aircraft  designs 
can  be  tested  before  prototypes  are  built,  the  pharmaceutical  industry  could  soon  be  able  to  design 
and  test  potential  drugs  on  a  computer  before  committing  them  to  costly  experimental  programs. 

DMS  programs  are  also  a  cnicial  mechanism  for  connecting  mathematical  ideas,  tools,  and  human 
resources  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems,  including  those  of  industry. 

The  NSF  Institute  for  Mathematics  and  Its  Applications  (IMA)  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
supports  a  number  of  postdoctoral  fellows  who  work  directly  with  industry.  For  example,  an  IMA 
fellow  worked  with  Honeywell  to  model  the  behavior  of  light  as  it  passes  through  very  small 
optical  devices.  The  models  reduce  costly  trial-and-error  efforts  to  build  and  test  prototypes. 
Applications  include  lasers,  displays,  sensors,  and  other  advanced  technologies  based  on 
lightwaves.  This  year  DMS  will  begin  supporting  industrial  postdocs  throughout  the  country  to 
facilitate  exchanges  of  people  and  knowledge  between  academia  and  industry. 

Recent  advances  funded  by  DMS  in  the  area  of  wavelet  theory— a  mathematical  method  to 
represent  and  identify  signals  with  erratic  patterns,  such  as  speech,  seismic  tests,  and  radar 
echoes—have  led  to  a  host  of  applications  in  areas  where  large  amounts  of  data  have  to  be 
simplified  for  accurate  interpretation.  For  instance,  wavelet  theory  is  the  basis  for  an  impressive 
new  system  for  digitizing  and  compressing  fingerprint  data  for  the  FBI. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  note  that  DMS  provides  virtually  the  only  support  for  fundamental  mathematical 
inquiries— the  search  for  unifying  structures  and  deep  relationships  among  seemingly  dissimilar 
things— that  advance  our  understanding  of  the  universe  in  unpredictable  ways.  This  pursuit  of 
discovery,  insight,  and  creativity  stretches  back  to  antiquity  and  continues  to  yield  a  vast  and  versatile 
intellectual  resource  for  humanity. 

Last  year  the  mathematical  community  was  excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  possible  proof  of 
"Fermat's  Last  Theorem"  by  Andrew  Wiles  of  Princeton.   Wiles'  inspiration  and  tenacity  in 
tackling  this  intriguing  problem  were  widely  reported  in  newspaper  accounts.  Less  well  knozvn, 
however,  is  that  the  continuous  web  of  research  on  the  theorem  has  led  to  significant  advances  in  a 
wide  range  of  mathematical  fields  and  even  the  creation  of  entirely  new  fields.   Wiles  work  relied 
on  recent  results  in  the  area  of  elliptic  curves,  mathematical  structures  that  also  happen  to  be 
increasingly  important  in  the  field  of  cryptography. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  how  important  the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
to  sustaining  a  robust  mathematical  sciences  enterprise  in  the  US,  one  that  can  consistendy  turn  out 
a  wide  range  of  results  like  the  ones  I've  listed  here.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  help  us 
maintain  the  capacity  of  the  discipline  to  serve  the  Nation  by  supporting  the  DMS  budget  request. 
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The  Importance  of  NSF  Mathematical  Programs  to  the  Nation's  Future  Workforce 

The  combination  of  support  from  DMS  and  the  Education  and  Human  Resources  (EHR)  Directorate 
is  an  important  force  in  mathematics  education  reform  and  human  resource  development.  This 
integrated  set  of  programs  enables  mathematical  scientists  to  work  toward  improved  teaching  and 
learning  of  mathematics  at  all  levels.  With  NSF  support,  academic  mathematical  scientists  contribute 
extensively  to  precollege  education  reform  through  materials  and  curriculum  development,  teacher 
enhancement  programs,  and  direct  intervention  programs  designed  to  increase  interest  in  mathematics 
and  science  among  precollege  students,  especially  girls  and  minorities. 

With  NSF  support,  mathematical  scientists  at  the  University  of  Georgia  have  been  preparing 
K-12  mathematics  teachers  in  two  rural  Georgia  counties  to  integrate  the  most  promising 
instructional  tools  and  the  latest  computer  technologies  into  their  regular  classes.  The  goal  of  the 
project  is  no  less  than  the  transformation  of  the  mathematics  classroom  environment.  State,  local, 
and  private  funds  bought  calculators,  computers,  and  other  equipment  for  the  schools.  With  the 
help  of  the  university  faculty,  the  teachers  have  been  learning  to  use  the  new  curricula  and 
technologies  with  confidence  and  are  enthusiastic  about  the  improvement  of  student  learning. 

Today  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  EHR's  Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  (DUE). 
The  quality  of  undergraduate  education  is  of  paramount  concern  because  it  is  where  future  scientists, 
engineers,  businesspersons,  K-12  teachers,  and  many  others  leam  the  mathematics  they  will  use  in  their 
careers.  In  fact,  undergraduate  education  is  the  linchpin  for  systemic  reform  of  K-12  education  because 
precollege  mathematics  teachers  not  only  receive  their  mathematical  education  at  this  level  but  are  also 
exposed  to  instructional  techniques  that  will  influence  their  own  teaching.  The  competency  of  the  future 
workforce  clearly  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  undergraduate  mathematics  education. 

The  mathematical  community  recognizes  its  profound  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  future  teachers 
are  adequately  prepared  and  that  coUege  students  acquire  the  mathematical  knowledge  and  versatile 
problem-solving  skills  they  will  need  for  the  jobs  of  the  future.  Undergraduate  mathematics  reform 
is  a  high  priority  for  the  mathematical  community,  which  since  1988  has  been  working  with  NSF 
support  to  revitalize  the  entire  undergraduate  mathematics  curriculum. 

Preparing  teachers,  especially  elementary  school  teachers,  to  teach  according  to  national 
standards  is  an  important  concern  for  many  college  and  university  mathematics  faculty.  From  New 
York  to  Florida  to  California,  new  courses  have  been  developed  for  these  future  teachers.  This 
summer,  college  and  university  faculty  will  attend  DUE-supported  workshops  to  adapt  these 
courses  for  use  in  their  own  institutions. 

Calculus  courses  have  also  been  the  focus  of  a  major  reform  effort.  In  NSF-sponsored  pilot  projects  at 
a  variety  of  colleges  and  universities,  mathematics  faculties  are  developing  new  courses  in  which 
students,  often  working  in  teams,  analyze  realistic  science  and  engineering  problems  and  solve  them 
with  the  help  of  computers  and  advanced  calculators.  Many  of  the  projects  are  proving  to  be 
successful  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  students  completing  them  and  moving  on  to  courses  that  require 
knowledge  of  calculus.   While  Oregon  State  University,  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  consortium 
of  five  colleges  and  universities  in  New  England,  a  consortium  of  midwestem  universities,  Duke 
University,  and  a  consortium  led  by  Harvard  University  are  among  the  originators  of  innovative 
courses,  nearly  every  institution  in  the  US— whether  it  has  NSF  financial  support  or  not— is 
considering  how  to  approach  calculus  reform  so  that  more  of  their  undergraduates  are  prepared  for 
continued  study  in  technical  fields. 

The  next  step  in  calculus  reform  is  adaptation  of  the  best  of  the  projects  for  widespread 
implementation,  related  enhancement  for  faculty  teaching  these  courses,  and  careful  assessment  of 
the  results.  Also  needed  is  revision  of  the  courses  that  lead  to  and  follow  calculus.  This  year  DUE 
has  also  launched  an  initiative  that  wUl  Unk  improved  mathematics  instruction  more  closely  with 
courses  in  engineering  and  the  sciences.  DUE's  support  and  leadership  for  this  ambitious  overhaul 
of  undergraduate  mathematics  education  are  indispensable.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  enable 
continued  progress  in  this  effort  by  supporting  the  DUE  budget  request 
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I  should  also  note  that  DMS  plays  a  complementary  role  in  revitalizing  undergraduate  education  by 
proNiding  research  experiences  for  undergraduates  and  other  education  activities  that  are  integrated 
with  research  activities.  While  curriculum  reform  is  imperative,  we  also  need  to  convey  to  teachers 
and  students  the  challenge  and  excitement  of  doing  mathematics. 

Since  1989  DMS  has  supported  three  Regional  Geometry  Institutes  that  bring  together 
mathematical  researchers,  educators,  including  high  school  teachers,  and  students  at  all  levels  to 
explore  recent  advances  in  geometric  research.  This  successful  summer  program  is  now  being 
expanded  to  encompass  timely  topics  in  a  wider  variety  of  mathematical  fields. 

Collectively,  the  mathematical  programs  funded  by  NSFs  research  and  education  directorates 
represent  a  critical  investment  in  the  Nation's  human  resources.  This  comprehensive  support  helps 
ensure  that  we  remain  poised  to  answer  the  mathematical  questions  that  inevitably  emerge  during  the 
pursuit  of  understanding,  innovation,  and  quality  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  full  funding  of  the  proposed  FY  1995  NSF  budget  requests 
for  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  is 
crucial  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  discipline  as  an  educational  and  intellectual 
resource  for  the  Nation  and  to  enable  mathematical  scientists  to  respond  consistently  to 
national  needs  as  they  arise.    We  urge  your  continued  support  for  these  important 
activities.    Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  for  the  record  regarding 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
STAFFORD  E.  THORNTON,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Stafford  Thornton. 
Mr.  Thornton,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning. 

We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety 
and  you  may  then  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Stafford  Thornton.  Thank  you,  sir.  My  name  is  Stafford 
Thornton.  I  am  president-elect  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. I  am  also  the  Director  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Center 
at  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  on  behalf  of  our  115,000  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  support  the  Clinton 
administration's  1995  budget  request  of  $3.2  billion  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  ASCE  to  support 
the  mission  of  NSF  and  to  promote  programs  and  funding  within 
NSF  that  support  the  research  and  educational  needs  of  the  engi- 
neering profession. 

The  Federal  budget  setting  process  always  faces  a  critical  choice 
among  national  competing  priorities.  Those  choices  become  even 
more  critical  when,  as  now,  austere  budget  caps  are  being  put  in 
place. 

NSF  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  support  basic  research 
and  education  in  engineering  and  science  and  faces  its  own  critical 
choices  among  competing  priorities  in  the  various  branches  of  engi- 
neering and  science. 

ASCE  believes  that  the  Aadministration  has  made  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  choice  for  allocation  of  the  Nation's  scarce  re- 
sources. While  ASCE  sees  many  areas  where  the  Nation  would 
benefit  from  additional  funding,  the  choices  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration represent  both  across  the  entire  research  budget  and  within 
NSF  a  balanced  and  well  thought  out  approach  for  funding  engi- 
neering and  scientific  research  and  development. 

ASCE  is  an  organization  that  is  uniquely  qualified  to  comment 
on  the  Nation's  research  funding  in  general  and  that  of  the  NSF 
in  particular.  ASCE  is  the  oldest  of  the  national  engineering  soci- 
eties in  the  United  States. 

Its  membership  of  more  than  115,000  individual  professional  en- 
gineers is  about  equally  divided  among  engineers  in  private  prac- 
tice, in  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  and  those  employed 
in  research  and  academia. 

In  1989,  ASCE  created  the  Civil  Engineering  Research  Founda- 
tion, an  independent  organization  known  as  CERF.  CERF's  mission 
is  to  advance  the  engineering  profession  through  research  and  to 
expedite  the  transfer  of  research  results  into  practice.  CERF  serves 
as  a  link  between  the  profession  and  the  research  community. 

CERF  has  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
NSF.  ASCE  supports  the  Administration's  request  for  the  $3.2  bil- 
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lion  for  NSF.  This  is  an  increase  of  $182.4  million  or  6  percent  over 
1994. 

This  increase  reflects  the  Administration's  policy  of  making  an 
investment  in  the  Nation's  science  and  technology  capabilities,  an 
investment  that  ASCE  agrees  with,  is  critical  to  our  Nation's  future 
wealth  and  well-being. 

ASCE  also  supports  the  goal,  first  announced  during  the  Reagan 
Administration,  of  doubling  the  NSF  budget.  President  Bush  sup- 
ported that  goal  and  President  Clinton  has  indicated  his  support  of 
the  concept.  ASCE  recognizes  that  NSF's  efforts  in  engineering  are 
not  confined  to  the  engineering  directorate  alone. 

NSF  is  actively  engaged  in  cross-disciplinary  research  in  all  dis- 
ciplines of  engineering  and  science.  ASCE  strongly  supports  these 
efforts.  ASCE  also  recognizes  that  engineering  research,  as  a  per- 
centage of  all  research,  has  increased  dramatically  over  the  past 
few  years  at  NSF. 

ASCE  strongly  supports  the  request  for  $320  million  for  the  engi- 
neering directorate.  The  engineering  directorate  facilities  progress 
engineering  and  increases  its  potential  to  respond  to  the  Nation's 
future  technological  opportunities  and  needs. 

The  engineering  directorate  fulfills  its  mission  by  supporting  civil 
engineering,  as  well  as  other  fields  of  engineering,  education,  and 
research. 

ASCE  is  pleased  to  support  the  civil  infrastructure  systems  re- 
search initiative  for  which  the  Administration  has  requested  $54.1 
million.  This  initiative  cuts  across  many  of  the  directorates  at  NSF. 

ASCE  as  the  representative  of  the  profession  largely  responsible 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  man-made  environment  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Nation's  growing:  public  works  infra- 
structure needs  and  considers  research  and  development  programs 
leading  to  innovation  as  vitally  important. 

By  developing  new  materials,  technologies  and  methods  that  use 
our  limited  economic  and  material  resources  in  a  cost  effective 
manner,  we  can  help  gain  leverage  in  our  efforts  to  rebuild  Ameri- 
ca's neglected  yet  vital  infrastructure. 

NSF  is  taking  a  systems-wide  approach  to  this  complex  problem. 
In  addition  to  civil  engineers,  the  CIS  initiative  depends  on  co- 
operation among  chemical,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineers,  as 
well  as  experts  in  materials  and  social  sciences. 

The  programs  will  work  to  integrate  thinking  and  form  genuine 
partnerships  among  Federal  Government,  States,  professional  soci- 
eties, and  others. 

ASCE  believes  the  money  invested  here  will  reap  dividends  that 
will  repay  the  original  investment  many  times  over. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  an  increase  in  the  request  for  education 
and  human  resources.  The  request  for  $586  million  will  permit 
NSF  to  maintain  its  mission  to  support  the  engineering,  technical, 
and  scientific  work  force. 

ASCE  is  aware  and  pleased  to  note  that  almost  every  dollar 
spent  by  NSF  is  in  some  way  an  investment  in  education  and 
training.  Research  grants  support  engineers,  scientists, 
postdoctoral  research,  technician,  graduate  students,  and  even  un- 
dergraduates. 
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Among  the  specific  programs  supported  by  NSF  in  this  area, 
ASCE  is  especially  pleased  to  note  our  support  for  the  following: 
The  systemic  reform  of  K  through  12  education,  the  reform  of  un- 
dergraduate education,  and  graduate  and  postdoctoral  education. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  ASCE  is  grateful  that  the  Administra- 
tion recognizes  the  importance  of  the  programs  carried  out  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  has,  in  this  difficult  budget  year, 
requested  appropriations  at  the  level  of  $3.2  billion. 

ASCE  also  recognizes  the  leadership  this  subcommittee  has 
shown  supporting  NSF  in  the  past.  We  would  urge  you  to  continue 
to  build  upon  this  legacy  of  support  by  approving  the  Administra- 
tion's request. 

This  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  al- 
lowing me  to  testify. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  assum- 
ing you  are  not  related  in  any  way  to  the  Arkansas  Thornton? 

Mr.  Stafford  Thornton.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  haven't  checked,  but  we  are  going  to  get  to- 
gether after  the  meeting  and  see  if  we  have  some  common  ances- 
tors. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Does  your  organization  have 
any  real  major  concerns  about  the  fact  that  American  students  are 
not  going  into  the  field  of  engineering? 

In  fact,  we  understand  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  students 
in  engineering  graduate  schools  in  America  are  foreign  students 
today. 

Mr.  Stafford  Thornton.  Very  much  so,  sir.  We  have,  both  at 
the  undergraduate  level,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  those  people 
who  are  choosing  engineering  today  over  a  decade  ago.  We  have 
seen  some  resurgence  over  the  last  few  years,  one  or  two  years.  It 
is  not  long  enough  to  know  whether  that  is  really  a  trend  or  just 
a  blip. 

Certainly  that  has  been  a  large  concern  of  ASCE  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  nationgils  who  go  to  graduate  school.  These  are  our 
future  leaders,  these  are  our  future  teachers.  Certainly  we  support 
this. 

Our  society's  policy  is  that  actually  a  Master's  degree  should  be 
the  first  professional  degree  for  somebody  practicing  engineering, 
so  that  we  are — and  we  are  pushing  this  very  strongly. 

However,  there  are  a  great  number  of  students  with  jobs  avail- 
able and  the  money  is  being  paid  for  engineers  today  and  without 
that  four-year  education,  they  can  go  to  work.  As  long  as  the  job 
market  is  the  way  it  is,  it  is  awful  hard  to  turn  down  $30,000, 
$35,000  a  year  starting  salary  especially  from  some  of  the  students 
from  my  State  in  West  Virginia  that  come  from  a  background  that 
they  had  two  parents  working  and  the  combined  income  is  not  that 
kind.  So  it  is  a  two-edged  sword. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  well  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Stafford  Thornton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee.  My  name  is  Stafford  Thornton  and  I  am  President-elect  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  I  am  also  the  Director  of  the 
Technical  Assistance  Center  and  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  on 
behalf  of  the  115,000  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
(ASCE) ,  to  support  the  Clinton  Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget 
request  of  $3.2  billion  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) . 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  policy  of  ASCE  to  support  the 
mission  of  the  NSF  and  promote  programs  and  funding  within  NSF  that 
support  the  research  and  educational  needs  of  the  civil  engineering 
profession. 

The  federal  budget-setting  process  always  faces  critical  choices 
among  national  competing  priorities.  These  choices  become  even  more 
critical  when,  as  now,  austere  budget  caps  are  in  place  (P.L  103-66). 
Furthermore,  NSF  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  support  basic 
research  and  education  in  engineering  and  science  and  faces  its  own 
critical  choices  among  competing  priorities  in  the  various  branches  of 
engineering  and  science. 

ASCE  believes  that  the  Administration,  through  its  FY  1995  funding 
request  for  NSF,  has  made  a  reasonable  and  responsible  choice  for 
allocation  of  the  Nation's  scarce  resources.  While  ASCE  sees  many  areas 
where  the  Nation  would  benefit  from  additional  funding,  the  choices  made 
by  the  Administration  represent,  both  across  the  entire  research  budget 
and  within  NSF,  a  balanced  and  well  thought  out  approach  for  funding 
engineering  and  scientific  research  and  development. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

ASCE,  as  an  organization,  is  uniquely  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
nation's  research  funding  in  general  and  that  of  NSF  in  particular. 
ASCE,  founded  in  1852,  is  the  oldest  national  engineering  society  in  the 
United  States.  Membership,  held  by  more  than  115,000  individual 
professional  engineers,  is  about  equally  divided  among  engineers  in 
private  practice;  engineers  working  for  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments;  and  those  employed  in  research  and  academia.  The  Society's 
major  goals  are  to  develop  engineers  who  will  improve  technology  and 
apply  it  to  further  the  objectives  of  society  as  a  whole,  to  promote  the 
dedication  and  technical  capability  of  its  members  and  to  advance  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering. 

ASCE  and  NSF  have  important  common  interests  and  objectives.  Both 
organizations  seek  to  support  the  progress  of  engineering  and  both 
organizations  promote  the  advancement  of  national  health,  prosperity  and 
welfare  by  recognizing  the  important  role  of  engineering  research  and 
education  in  attaining  advancement  of  our  society.  Maintaining  strong 
and  continuing  support  for  the  meritorious  research  and  education 
initiatives  of  the  civil  engineering  profession  will  contribute  in  a 
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significant  way  to  providing  the  Nation  with  an  innovative  and  creative 
civil  engineering  profession  which  will  serve  the  increasingly  complex 
needs  of  society. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

In  1989  ASCE  created  the  Civil  Engineering  Research  Foundation 
(CERF) ,  an  independent  501(c)(3)  organization.  CERF's  mission  is  to 
advance  the  civil  engineering  profession  through  research  and  expedite 
the  transfer  of  research  results  into  practice.  CERF  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  civil  engineering  profession  and  the  research  conununity. 
CERF  has  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  NSF. 

Among  the  NSF/CERF  projects  recently  completed  are  a  workshop  on 
"Regional  Research  Needs  in  Geotechnical  Engineering"  and  "A  Nationwide 
Survey  of  Civil  Engineering-Related  RiD".  Ongoing  projects  include  the 
"Consortium  for  Advanced  Positioning  Systems  (CAPS)  Human  Factors 
Research"  to  assess  the  scope  and  implications  of  CAPS  technological 
breakthrough  on  construction  site  personnel;  "Geo-Engineering  for  the 
21st  Century"  to  analyze  the  current  role  of  geo-materials  and  systems; 
and,  "Constructed  Civil  Infrastructure  Systems  R&D  in  Western  Europe"  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  highly  effective  R&D  mechanisms  developed  in 
used  by  western  European  countries  for  Constructed  Civil  Infrastructure 
Systems  (CCIS) . 

It  is  through  programs  such  as  these  that  ASCE/CERF  works  to 
leverage  the  federal  dollar  spent  on  research  and  development  and  improve 
the  practice  of  civil  engineering.  By  enacting  the  Administration's 
request,  these  and  other  projects  can  continue  to  benefit  the  Nation. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

ASCE  supports  the  Administration's  request  for  $3.2  billion  for  the 
NSF  in  FY  1995.  This  is  an  increase  of  $182.2  million,  or  6%,  over  the 
FY  1994  budget.  This  increase  reflects  the  Administration's  policy  of 
making  an  investment  in  the  Nation's  science  and  technology  capabilities, 
an  investment  that  ASCE  agrees  is  critical  to  our  Nation's  future  wealth 
and  well-being. 

This  investment  will  permit  the  continued  support  of  19,500  projects 
in  research  and  education,  directly  involving  almost  150,000  student, 
teachers,  engineers,  scientists  and  mathematicians.  These  activities 
will  produce  the  new  knowledge  necessary  to  address  a  broad  range  of 
national  priorities  and  to  advance  our  understanding  of  technological 
processes. 

ASCE  also  supports  the  goal,  first  announced  during  the  Reagan 
Administration,  of  doubling  the  NSF  budget.  President  Bush  supported 
that  goal  and  President  Clinton  has  indicated  his  support  of  this 
concept.  This  budget  request  is  a  small  step  in  that  direction. 
Congress  also  endorse  this  proposal  in  1988  by  adopting,  405-5  in  the 
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House  and  88-1  in  the  Senate,  an  NSF  authorization  bill  that  approved 
doubling  the  NSF  budget  by  FY  1992. 

ENGINEERING  AT  NSF 

ASCE  recognizes  that  NSF  efforts  in  engineering  are  not  confined  to 
the  Engineering  Directorate  alone.   NSF  is  actively  engaged  in  cross-   j 
disciplinary  research  in  all  disciplines  of  engineering  and  science.    I 
ASCE  strongly  supports  these  efforts. 

ASCE  also  recognizes  that  engineering  research,  as  a  percentage  of 
all  research,  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
applaud  this  development  and  would  urge  that,  as  the  NSF  grows  and 
receives  new  missions,  it  should  increase  the  relative  size  and  broaden 
the  scope  of  its  engineering  programs. 

In  keeping  with  the  increased  importance  of  engineering  at  NSF,  ASCE 
has  supported  recent  efforts  to  change  the  name  to  The  National  Science 
and  Engineering  Foundation. 

ENGINEERING  DIRECTORATE 

ASCE  strongly  supports  the  request  for  $320.41  million  for  FY  1995, 
a  6%  increase  in  funding  for  the  Engineering  Directorate.  The 
Engineering  Directorate  facilitates  progress  in  engineering  and  increases 
its  potential  to  respond  to  the  Nation's  future  technological 
opportunities  and  needs.   The  Engineering  Directorate 

fulfills  its  mission  by  supporting  civil  engineering,  as  well  as  all 
other  fields,  of  engineering  education  and  research. 

The  specific  goals  of  the  Engineering  Directorate  include:  improving 
the  quality  of  engineering  education;  fostering  intellectual  growth  and 
technological  advances  by  supporting  leading  -edge  research  in  all 
engineering  disciplines;  encouraging  integration  and  synergy  between 
education  and  research,  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering,  and 
research  and  practical  applications;  capitalizing  on  the  rich  diversity 
human  of  resources;  and,  promoting  new  partnerships  and  cooperation  among 
the  diverse  engineering  constituencies,  including  academia,  industry, 
other  Federal  agencies  and  other  nations. 

CIVIL  INFRASTRUCTURE  SYSTEMS 

ASCE  is  pleased  to  support  the  Civil  Infrastructure  Systems  (CIS) 
Research  initiative  for  which  the  Administration  has  requested  $54 . 1 
million.  This  initiative  cuts  across  many  of  the  Directorates  at  NSF  and 
includes  programs  within  the  Directorates  for  Biological  Sciences, 
Computer  and  Information  Science  and  Engineering,  Education  and  Human 
Resources,  GeoSciences,  and  Engineering. 
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ASCE,  as  the  representative  body  of  the  profession  largely 
responsible  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  manmade  environment, 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  Nation's  growing  public  works 
infrastructure  needs  and  considers  research  and  development  programs 
leading  to  innovation  as  vitally  important.  By  developing  new  materials, 
technologies  and  methods  that  use  limited  economic  and  material  resources 
in  a  cost-effective  manner,  we  can  help  gain  leverage  in  our  efforts  to 
rebuild  America's  neglected  yet  vital   infrastructure. 

NSF  is  taking  a  systems-wide  approach  to  this  complex  problem.  In 
addition  to  civil  engineers,  the  CIS  initiative  depends  on  cooperation 
among  chemical,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  as  well  as  experts 
in  materials  and  social  sciences.  The  programs  will  work  to  integrate 
thinking  and  form  genuine  partnerships  among  the  Federal  government, 
states,  professional  societies  and  others. 

ASCE  believes  that  the  money  invested  here  will  reap  dividends  that 
will  repay  the  original  investment  many  times  over. 

EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

ASCE  is  pleased  to  see  an  increase  in  the  request  for  Education  and 
Human  Resources.  The  request  for  $586  million  for  FY  1995  will  permit 
NSF  to  maintain  its  mission  to  support  the  engineering,  technical  and 
scientific  workforce.  ASCE  is  aware  and  pleased  to  note  that  almost 
every  dollar  spent  by  NSF  is  in  some  way  an  investment  in  education  and 
training.  Research  grants  support  engineers,  scientists,  postdoctoral 
researchers,  technicians,  graduate  students  and  even  undergraduates. 

Among  the  specific  programs  supported  by  NSF  in  this  area,  ASCE  is 
especially  pleased  to  note  support  for  the  following. 

•  Systemic  Reform  K-12  Education:  Appropriations  of  the  requested 
$3  60  million  will  permit  continued  NSF  leadership  to  reform  K-12 
education  in  science,  mathematics  and  technology.  ASCE  feels  that 
our  present  educational  systems  do  not  prepare  high  school  graduates 
with  the  math  and  science  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  be 
productive  in  our  increasingly  technical  society. 

•  Reform  of  Undergraduate  Education:  The  budget  request  of  almost 
$190  million  provides  support  for  course  and  curriculum  development; 
laboratory  instruments;  research  experiments;  and,  includes  an 
initiative  to  improve  technological  workforce  capabilities.  ASCE 
notes  that  many  civil  engineering  graduates  will  practice  their 
profession  through  employment  by  public  agencies  at  city,  county, 
state  and  Federal  levels,  by  construction  contractors  and  by 
consulting  firms.  Virtually  all  these  practices  relate  to  public 
safety  and  typically  hctve  far-reaching  and  long-term  impacts.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  education  yields  well-educated  engineers 
equipped  to  contribute  to  society. 
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•  Graduate  and  Postdoctoral  Education:  Includes  more  than  $94  million 
for  graduate  and  postdoctoral  education  and  training  programs.  ASCE 
supports  these  efforts  as  essential  to  maintaining  top  quality 
educators  and  therefore  top  quality  graduates. 

In  all  these  programs,  as  in  most  NSF  programs,  money  invested  in  1995 
will  be  returned  many  times  over  in  the  near,  and  distant,  future. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  ASCE  is  grateful  that  the  Administration 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  programs  carried  out  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  has,  in  this  difficult  budget  year,  requested 
Appropriations  at  the  level  of  $3.2  billion.  ASCE  also  recognizes  the 
leadership  this  Subcommittee  has  shown  supporting  the  NSF  in  the  past. 
We  would  urge  you  to  continue  to  build  upon  this  legacy  of  support  by 
approving  the  Administration's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  or  provide  additional  information  to  the  Committee. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
NED  D.  HEINDEL,  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ned  D.  Heindel.  Mr.  Heindel,  pleasure  to  have 
you  appear  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  at  this  point  place 
your  entire  statement  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you 
like. 

Mr.  Heindel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Ned  Heindel,  the  President  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  We  are  the  largest  scientific  organization  with  nearly 
150,000  members. 

In  my  real  professional  life,  I  teach  chemistry  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
1995  budget  request  of  $3.2  billion. 

The  Nation's  long-term  economic  growth  relies  heavily  on  sci- 
entific and  technological  strengths,  areas  that  provide  the  U.S. 
with  a  competitive  edge  in  the  global  marketplace.  And  by  support- 
ing fundamental  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  at  all  lev- 
els, this  foundation  helps  to  generate  the  necessary  creativity, 
knowledge,  and  talent  that  guarantees  our  excellence  in  science 
and  technology. 

For  example,  the  NSF  supported  research  and  training  program 
in  the  chemical  sciences  and  engineering,  we  think  greatly  contrib- 
utes to  the  continued  exceptional  performance  of  the  chemical  and 
allied  products  industries.  In  1993,  those  industries  produced  a 
$15.9  billion  positive  balance  of  trade,  and  that  was  one  of  the  few 
sectors  of  our  economy  to  do  that. 

One  of  the  National  Science  Foundation's  important  contribu- 
tions to  U.S.  science  and  technology  lies  in  its  support  of  basic  re- 
search, and  by  that  we  mean  both  foundational  and  strategic  at  all 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  And  the  ACS  urges  this  sub- 
committee to  fund  NSF's  research  and  related  activities  at  the  re- 
quested budget  level  of  $2.3  billion. 

Just  one  example  of  what  we  think  is  some  of  the  exciting  re- 
search that  stems  from  NSF  support  arises  recently  from  the  work 
of  a  chemist  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  That  chemist  is  exam- 
ining ways  to  make  important  commercial  products  using  environ- 
mentally benign  processes.  Building  on  years  of  fundamental  re- 
search in  organometallics,  research  often  supported  by  the  NSF, 
that  researcher  is  exploring  new  methods  for  making  poljoirethanes 
that  don't  threaten  the  environment. 

Traditionally  polyurethanes  were  made  by  the  use  of  phosgene 
and  now  there  are  a  widely  applied  class  of  pol3aners  that  make  ev- 
erything from  shoe  soles  to  contact  lenses  and  they  can  be  made 
in  a  more  environmentally  benign  process. 

Academic  research  not  only  leads  to  new  scientific  discoveries, 
but  it  plays  a  critical  role  in  educating  students  involved  in  the 
sciences.  By  working  hands-on  in  NSF-supported  projects,  students 
learn  how  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  gain  in  a  classroom  to  real 
world  circumstances. 
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A  typical  chemical  division  grant  from  the  NSF,  over  its  average 
lifetime  of  42  months,  supports  two  undergraduates,  four  to  five 
graduate  students,  and  one  to  two  postdocs.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at 
NSF's  1995  budget,  we  think  there  is  roughly  35,000  total  students 
going  to  be  involved  educationally  because  of  their  support. 

In  addition  to  supi>orting  academic  research,  the  Foundation 
plays  a  leadership  role  in  the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to  im- 
prove science  and  mathematical  education  at  all  levels.  And  based 
on  the  strides  NSF  has  made  in  fostering  a  scientifically  literal 
work  force,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the  Founda- 
tion's request  of  $586  million  for  the  education  and  human  re- 
sources sector. 

On  one  hand,  our  ACS  supports  the  broad  goals  embodied  in 
NSF's  request  for  education  and  human  resources,  particularly  that 
new  initiative  of  undergraduate  chemistry  curriculum  reform.  The 
overwhelmingly  positive  response  of  our  academic  community  in 
chemistry  to  that  proposed  initiative  serves  as  one  example  of  how 
the  Foundation's  attention  to  a  specific  problem  catalyzes  a  wider 
effort  to  solve  that  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  ACS  does  not  support  the  addition  of  the 
rural  systemic  initiatives  program.  We  question  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
panding that  program  until  the  effectiveness  of  the  systemic  initia- 
tives approach  to  reform  has  been  fully  established. 

Therefore,  the  ACS  strongly  recommends  that  the  NSF  evaluate 
the  way  in  which  its  systemic  reform  program  is  currently  working, 
coordinated  and  managed,  before  further  expansion  of  that  pro- 
gram is  undertaken. 

The  ACS  strongly  supports  the  targeting  of  funds  to  increase  the 
participation  of  under  represented  minorities,  women  and  persons 
with  disabilities  in  the  sciences.  Specifically,  the  society  rec- 
ommends that  funds  be  dedicated  to  two-year  colleges  based  on  the 
unique  contributions  that  those  institutions  make  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing minority  access  to  higher  education. 

In  the  area  of  teacher  enhancement  and  development,  ACS  rec- 
ommends that  NSF  develop  programs  to  familiarize  teachers  with 
state-of-the-art  curricula,  developed  by  the  foundation's  own  curric- 
ula projects  so  that  teachers  can  incorporate  strides  made  in  cur- 
riculum development  into  classroom  instruction. 

Finally,  the  ACS  is  concerned  that  the  NSF's  education  programs 
have  become  more  prescribed  in  recent  years,  limiting  that  Founda- 
tion's ability  to  fund  innovative  projects  that  don't  fall  within  spe- 
cific guidelines.  The  ACS  urges  that  major  subactivities  within 
EHR  be  permitted  to  have  greater  flexibility  in  disbursement  of 
their  funds  to  encourage  the  support  of  the  most  meritorious 
projects. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  American  Chemical  Society  is  fully 
aware  of  the  fiscal  constraints  facing  your  subcommittee.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  serves  a  criti- 
cal role  in  maintaining  and  improving  our  Nation's  science  and 
technology  base,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  consider  the  pro- 
posed increases  to  NSF's  1995  budget  a  necessary  investment. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  attention  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Heindel,  we  appreciate  your  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to 
our  subcommittee.  We  appreciate  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Ned  Heindel.   I  am  the  current  President  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  (ACS), 
which,  with  nearly  150,000  members,  is  the  world's  largest  scientific  organization.   I  appear  before  you 
today  to  urge  Congress  to  fund  fully  the  National  Science  Foundation's  FY  1995  budget  request 
of  $3.2  billion. 

The  Nation's  long-term  economic  growth  depends  largely  on  its  ability  to  compete  in  a  global  mar- 
ketplace, which  in  turn  relies  heavily  on  our  scientific  and  technological  strength.  Through  its  support  of 
fundamental  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  research  and  education  at  all  levels,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  actively  participates  in  efforts  that  generate  the  necessary  creativity,  knowl- 
edge, and  talent  to  guarantee  U.S.  excellence  in  science  and  technology.  Consequently,  the  American 
Chemical  Society  strongly  supports  the  Foundation's  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $3.2  billion.   Within 
that  budget,  there  are  specific  items  that  the  Society  would  like  to  address.  Those  comments  follow. 

In  view  of  the  vital  contributions  of  academic  research  to  the  Nation's  science  and  technol- 
ogy enterprise,  the  Society  urges  Congress  to  fund  fully  NSF's  FY  1995  budget  request  of 
$2.3  billion  for  Research  and  Related  Activities  (R&RA).  The  primary  mission  of  the  academic  sys- 
tem is  to  provide  education  and  training  for  the  Nation's  future  workforce;  academic  research  is  a  criti- 
cal component  of  this  educational  mission.  NSF  is  the  only  federal  entity  that  has  the  broad  mandate 
to  maintain  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  U.S.  academic  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  enter- 
prise. The  Foundation  aggressively  pursues  this  charge  in  all  its  activities,  and  successfully  meets  the 
goals  encompassed  by  it.   The  knowledge  gained  through  past  NSF-sponsored,  academic  research  has 
advanced  our  technological  capabilities,  and  has  allowed  the  United  States  to  meet  its  science  and 
technology  goals  since  World  War  II. 

As  the  federal  govemment  strives  to  define  new  national  science  and  technology  priorities,  NSF  is 
poised  to  further  the  broad  national  objectives  established  by  Congress  and,  in  the  process,  fulfill  its 
mandate  to  the  academic  science  and  engineering  enterprise.  The  Foundation  meets  these  challenges 
by  supporting  fundamental  research-both  strategic  and  foundational-across  the  spectnjm  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering.   Recognizing  its  pivotal  role  in  science  and  technology,  NSF  continues 
to  increase  its  emphasis  on  strategic  research;  that  is,  fundamental  research  in  areas  relevant  to  na- 
tional goals.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  Foundation's  research  portfolio  includes  fundamental  research 
into  new  scientific  and  technological  areas  that  will  help  our  Nation  recognize  and  establish  new  na- 
tional priorities. 

NSF-supported  research  activities  also  afford  science  and  engineering  students  the  training  that  is 
essential  for  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  scientific  enterprise;  the  science  and  engineering  stu- 
dents of  today  are  the  industrial,  governmental,  and  academic  employees  of  tomorrow.  By  working 
"hands-on"  in  NSF-supported  research  projects,  students  learn  how  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  gain  in 
the  classroom  to  the  challenges  of  industry  and  commerce.   Under  the  FY  1995  budget,  the  Foundation 
estimates  that  over  35,000  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  will  be  directly  involved  in  NSF  pro- 
grams. 

The  ACS  endorses  the  Foundation's  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $586  million  for  Education 
and  Human  Resources  (EHR).  National  excellence  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  contrib- 
utes to  the  health  of  the  U.S.  science  and  technology  enterprise  not  only  by  providing  it  with  skilled 
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scientists  and  engineers,  but  also  by  fostering  the  development  of  a  scientifically  literate  workforce  pre- 
pared for  an  increasingly  technical  worid.  The  Society  recognizes  the  contributions  of  other  federal 
agencies  to  science  education,  but  considers  NSF  the  lead  agency  in  addressing  problems  in  this  area. 
In  particular,  the  ACS  commends  the  Foundation  for  launching  an  initiative  last  year  to  reform  under- 
graduate chemistry  curricula. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  also  strongly  supports  the  proposed  separate  line  Item  for 
Major  Research  Equipment  (MRE)  contained  In  NSF's  FY  1995  budget  request.  The  Society  is 
pleased  both  with  the  Foundation's  proposal  to  delineate  the  construction  costs  of  such  equipment,  and 
with  the  detailed  milestones  that  have  been  established  for  the  MRE  projects.  By  separating  these 
expenses  from  other  research  activities,  NSF  provides  a  clear  picture  of  where  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  lie  in  the  individual  projects.  The  ACS  believes  that  the  Foundation  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  developing  advanced  technological  equipment  whose  costs  are  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive for  individual  institutions,  but  whose  capabilities  would  be  of  broad  interest  to  the  scientific 
community. 

The  American  Chemical  Society,  with  its  membership  of  chemical  scientists  and  engineers- 
60  percent  of  whom  wor1<  in  industry-welcomes  the  continuing  support  of  Congress  in  extending  NSF's 
record  of  achievement  in  U.S.  science  and  technology.  The  accompanying  Appendix  outlines  the 
above  points  in  greater  detail. 

Appendix 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  appendix  highlights  specific,  NSF-supported  research  and  education  projects  in  the 
chemical  sciences  and  engineering  that  illustrate  the  Foundation's  commitment  to  ensuring  American 
excellence  in  science  and  technology.  Also  provided  are  more  detailed  and  specific  comments  on  NSF 
programs. 


RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Recognizing  the  strides  made  tiirougti  R&RA  projects  In  ttie  past,  tiie  American  Chemical 
Society  urges  Congress  to  fully  fund  Research  and  Related  Activities  In  FY  1995  at  the  Founda- 
tion's request  of  $2.3  billion.   NSF's  Research  and  Related  Activities  Directorate  (R&RA)  supports  a 
broad  range  of  programs  that  successfully  strengthen  the  Nation's  scientific,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering research  enterprise.   R&RA  programs  include  awards  to  individual  investigators  and  small 
groups  for  fundamental  research;  support  for  the  education  and  training  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students;  graduate  and  postdoctoral  fellowships;  grants  to  encourage  collaboration  between  industry 
and  academic  researchers;  the  development  and  acquisition  of  instrumentation  to  advance  research; 
and  research  centers.   Whether  designed  to  foster  discoveries,  to  transfer  existing  knowledge  to  new 
scientists,  to  apply  new  knowledge  to  national  priorities,  or  to  nurture  technological  advances  in  indus- 
try, each  R&RA  activity  strengthens  U.S.  science  and  technology. 

NSF-supported  fundamental  research  provides  new  knowledge  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  sci- 
entific phenomena  and  technological  processes.   For  example,  through  fundamental  research  in  spec- 
troscopy supported  by  NSF's  Chemistry  Division,  a  group  of  researchers  developed  a  new  analytical 
technique  that  may  ultimately  be  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer.  Ohio  State  University  chemist 
Richard  McCreery  and  chemistry  graduate  student  Christopher  Frank  expanded  traditional  Raman 
spectroscopy  technlques-an  established  analytical  tool  for  basic  research  that  uses  low-power  lasers- 
to  examine  medical  biopsy  samples.  Working  with  University  of  Pennsylvania  radiologist  Douglas  Redd 
and  Emory  University  pathologist  Ted  Gansler,  the  researchers  employed  the  laser  technique  to  plot 
molecular  patterns  present  in  the  biopsy  samples.  They  found  that  the  patterns  within  specimens  from 
patients  with  various  breast  disorders,  such  as  silicone  leakage  from  breast  implants  or  certain  cancers, 
differ  dramatically  from  those  of  healthy  samples.  The  goal  of  this  novel  approach  is  to  permit  accurate 
diagnosis  of  specimens  without  damaging  the  samples,  which  would  prevent  subsequent  testing. 

While  studying  the  fundamental  properties  of  gels~a  semisolid  blend  of  a  fluid  and  a  polymer-at 
the  Ivlassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Center  for  Materials  Science  and  Engineering,  researcher 
Toyoichi  Tanaka  discovered  that  a  gel  can  suddenly  change  its  volume  by  a  factor  of  more  than  one 
thousand.  This  enormous  change  can  be  selectively  triggered  by  inducing  slight  variations  in  tempera- 
ture, solvent  composition,  pH,  ionic  composition,  electric  field,  or  light.  In  addition,  and  very  importantly, 
the  change  is  reversible.  These  discoveries  hold  promise  for  commercial  applications  such  as  drug 
delivery,  super-absorbents,  and  chemical  sensors.   For  example,  a  gel  sensitive  to  blood  sugar  could 
act  as  an  artificial  pancreas  for  diabetics,  releasing  appropriate  amounts  of  insulin  into  the  bloodstream 
in  response  to  varying  blood  sugar  levels.  Alternatively,  a  selective  absorption  gel  may  provide  the 
dehumidification  necessary  for  air  conditioning,  without  wasting  the  energy  required  by  current  cooling 
technologies.   In  the  processing  of  soymeal  for  baby  food  and  tofu,  a  gel  can  be  designed  to  remove 
the  nutritionally  inert  whey  from  soymeal,  leaving  behind  only  the  protein-rich  soy  curds.  Since  gels 
also  respond  to  chemical  triggers,  they  may  be  used  to  sense  or  control  elements  in  chemical  pro- 
cesses, such  as  oil  refining. 

Recognizing  the  benefits  that  are  gained  from  fundamental  research  and  the  enormous  need  for 
scientific  and  technological  innovation  in  areas  of  national  concern,  the  NSF  directorates  and  divisions 
supported  through  R&RA  devote  an  increasing  portion  of  their  portfolios  to  research  in  areas  of 
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strategic  importance.  Currently,  R&RA  supports  research  and  education  in  eight  strategic  areas:  high 
performance  computing  and  communications;  advanced  materials  and  processing;  global  change;  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  technology;  biotechnology;  the  environment;  science,  math,  engineering,  and 
technology  education;  and  civil  infrastructure  systems.  NSF  focuses  primarily  on  the  fundamental,  un- 
derlying research  necessary  to  further  progress  in  these  vital  areas.  While  the  R&RA  account  overall 
would  rise  by  8.3  percent  in  FY  1995,  support  for  strategic  research  would  rise  approximately  12  per- 
cent. The  Administration's  budget  request,  which  the  American  Chemical  Society  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports, allows  NSF  to  fully  participate  in  the  interagency  efforts  already  under  way  to  address  national 
goals. 

The  complexity  of  global  and  regional  environmental  issues  requires  the  best  efforts  of  highly 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  in  a  number  of  fields,  including  chemistry,  ecology,  mathematics,  and 
other  physical  and  life  sciences.  The  American  Chemical  Society  is  pleased  that  environmental  re- 
search is  a  strategic  area  targeted  for  expansion  at  the  Foundation,  especially  in  areas  relevant  to  risk 
assessment,  pollution  prevention,  and  environmental  technologies.  A  concomitant  benefit  of  the  envi- 
ronmental research  supported  at  NSF  is  the  education  and  training  of  future  environmental  scientists 
and  engineers  who  will  be  knowledgeable  about  real-world  problems. 

The  chemical  sciences  and  engineering  are  an  important,  and  often  a  critical,  contributor  to  our  un- 
derstanding, resolution,  and  prevention  of  environmental  problems,  both  global  and  localized.   Conse- 
quently, the  Society  urges  Congress  to  support  NSF's  proposed  initiative  In  Environmental  Re- 
search. With  FY  1995  funds,  the  Chemistry  Division  plans  to  pursue  the  development  of  experimental 
and  computational  methodologies  and  the  data  base  essential  to  predict  the  fate  of  new  chemicals  in 
the  environment.  This  knowledge  base  is  needed  to  conduct  risk  assessments.   In  the  Chemical  and 
Thermal  Systems  Division,  expanded  research  on  membranes  has  application  in  waste  clean-up.  A 
coordinated  activity  of  both  Divisions  with  industrial  input,  supports  "environmentally  conscious  chemical 
manufacturing,"  that  is,  synthesis  and  processing  technologies  and  methodologies  that  will  not  harm  the 
environment.   Pollution  prevention  as  the  goal,  rather  than  "end-of-the-pipe"  controls,  is  an  important 
step  in  resolving  environmental  concerns  before  they  are  problems  for  control  and  clean-up.   Many 
more  funding  opportunities  exist  at  the  Foundation  for  the  broad-based  fundamental  research  that  will 
contribute  to  a  sustainable  environment  and  lead  to  the  clean  and  efficient  industries  of  tomorrow  that 
produce  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  plastics  and  fibers,  electronics,  agricultural  products,  and  energy. 

Chemists  currently  answering  the  call  to  conduct  research  in  areas  of  strategic  importance,  such 
as  the  environment,  include  Wayne  Gladfelter  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Gladrelter  is  examining 
new  ways  to  synthesize  industrially  useful  products  with  environmentally  benign  processes  that  do  not 
utilize  harmful  reagents.  For  several  years,  this  researcher  has  been  exploring  organo-metallics  as 
catalysts.  Building  on  this  fundamental  research  into  catalysts,  Gladfelter  narrowed  one  of  his  research 
efforts  to  search  for  an  environmentally  benign  process  for  making  polyurethanes~a  widely  applied 
class  of  polymers  used  in  making  a  variety  of  products,  from  shoe  soles  to  contact  lenses. 

The  Foundation  also  participates  in  several  programs  designed  to  foster  industry/government/uni- 
versity collaborations.  An  Innovator  in  these  cooperative  ventures,  NSF  initiated  the  first  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  (SBIR)  program  in  1977.  Expanded  to  include  eleven  agencies  by  Congress 
in  1982,  SBIR  provides  start-up  funds  for  business  ideas  that  are  scientifically  and  commercially  sound. 
Last  year,  the  General  Accounting  Office  estimated  that  SBIR-derived  product  sales  would  exceed 
$3  billion  by  the  end  of  1993.   In  addition,  NSF  takes  part  in  the  Small  Business  Technology  Transfer 
(STTR)  program,  which  links  entrepreneurs  to  the  academic  research  community,  so  that  small  busi- 
nesses can  benefit  from  the  breadth  of  expertise  available  at  research  universities.   NSF  has  chosen  to 
focus  its  STTR  efforts  on  analytical  chemical  instrumentation;  a  field  having  broad  impact,  a  large  po- 
tential martlet,  and  a  short  time-to-mart<et  period. 
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NSF  research  grants  provide  not  only  for  the  examination  of  scientific  questions,  but  also  for  direct 
training  experience  for  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  students.  Specifically  in  chemistry,  the 
typical  Chemistry  Division  research  grant  illustrates  the  broad  impact  of  NSF  research  awards.   Over  its 
average  grant  life  of  forty-two  months,  the  typical  chemistry  award  supports  two  undergraduates,  four  to 
five  graduate  students,  and  one  to  two  postdocs.  Through  the  Research  Experiences  for  Undergradu- 
ates (RED)  Program,  R&RA  ensures  that  even  more  undergraduates  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  research.   In  1993,  the  Chemistry  Division  alone  supported  about  600  undergraduates  at 
sixty-one  sites  in  thirty-six  states. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  examples  above,  the  chemical  sciences  and  engineering  are  woven  Into 
much  of  R&RA's  efforts  to  advance  U.S.  science  and  technology.  Chemical  scientists  and  engineers 
engage  in  NSF-supported  research  and  training  activities  at  all  levels,  furthering  national  goals  and,  in 
the  process,  the  Foundation's  mandate.   Within  NSF,  the  Chemistry,  twlaterials  Research,  and  Chemical 
and  Transport  Systems  Divisions  provide  the  primary  support  for  research  in  the  chemical  sciences  and 
engineering.   Additional  support  Is  afforded  through  the  Bioengineering  and  Environmental  Systems 
Division,  as  well  as  the  Geosciences  and  Biological  Sciences  Directorates. 

Products  and  technologies  generated  through  research  In  the  chemical  sciences  and  engineering 
are  ubiquitous.  The  cars  we  drive,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  soaps  and  detergents  we 
use  every  day-all  have  their  origins  In  chemical  research.   Each  of  these  is  in  part  due  to  NSF-related 
research,  whether  through  actual  research  results  or  through  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
At  the  same  time,  NSF's  efforts  provide  several  industries,  including  the  "chemical  and  allied  products" 
industries,  with  a  skilled  wortcforce.  The  chemical  and  allied  products  industries  alone  consistently  pro- 
duce a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  United  States-$15.9  billion  in  1993.  This  strong  showing  di- 
rectly relates  to  the  federal  investment  In  academic  research,  training,  and  education  In  the  chemical 
sciences  and  engineering. 


EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

In  previous  years,  the  American  Chemical  Society  strongly  supported  efforts  by  NSF's  Education 
and  Human  Resources  Directorate  to  achieve  educational  reform  through  direct  stimulation  of  such  re- 
form efforts  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  ACS  also  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  Statewide  Sys- 
temic Initiatives  program  and  supported  the  addition  of  the  Urban  Systemic  Initiatives.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  ACS  has  strong  reservations  about  the  addition  of  a  Rural  Systemic  Initiatives  program. 

The  reform  of  any  educational  system,  whether  at  the  state  or  local  level.  Is  Infinitely  complex. 
NSF  funds  designated  for  systemic  reform  are  very  small  given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
widespread  distribution  of  the  few  funds  available.   Regrettably,  the  Educational  System  Reform  Activity 
is  beginning  to  resemble  an  entitlement  program.  The  American  Chemical  Society  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  continuing  to  expand  the  program  to  any  group-state,  urban,  or  rural-until  the  effectiveness  of 
this  approach  to  reform  has  been  established.  The  ACS  recognizes  that  systemic  reform  is  a  slow,  and 
often  painful,  process.  Thus,  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  fully  the  impact  of  this  program,  even  In  those 
states  funded  in  FY  1991 .   Nevertheless,  the  Society  strongly  recommends  that  NSF  undertake 
greater  efforts  to  evaluate  the  way  In  which  Its  systemic  reform  programs  are  currently  working, 
coordinated,  and  managed  before  further  expansion  Is  undertaken.  The  ACS  also  believes  that 
the  needs  of  rural  populations  (which  may  not  even  be  contained  within  a  single  system)  already  could 
be  addressed  through  current  EHR  programs. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  considers  the  performance  of  the  classroom  teacher  to  be  the  key 
to  successful  educational  reform.  Consequently,  the  Society  continues  to  support  strongly  NSF's  efforts 
In  Teacher  Enhancement  and  Development.  As  currently  proposed,  this  Subactivity  would  be  held  level 
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from  the  FY  1994  Current  Plan  to  the  FY  1995  Budget  Request.  At  the  same  time,  a  2.3  percent  in- 
crease is  proposed  in  the  area  of  Curriculum  Development.  The  Foundation  must  ensure  that  the  cur- 
riculum projects  it  funds  are  strongly  supported  by  concomitant  teacher  training,  or  the  funds  spent  for 
curriculum  development  will  be  largely  wasted.   The  ACS  recommends  that  NSF  strongly  support 
"school-system-wlde"  programs  based  on  contemporary  frameworks  and  teaching  standards  to 
familiarize  teachers  with  state-of-the-art  curricula. 

The  issue  of  teacher  preparation  and  its  relationship  to  teacher  enhancement  remains  a  concern. 
The  Society  has  supported  the  Collaboratives  for  Excellence  in  Teacher  Preparation  in  the  past,  as  well 
as  other  individual  projects  that  improve  the  preparation  of  future  teachers  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
technology.  In  the  future,  the  ACS  recommends  that  NSF  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  Indi- 
vidual projects  rather  than  the  Collaboratives.  The  individual  projects  approach  is  more  effective 
than  Collaboratives  in  stimulating  systemic  reform  through  grassroots  participation  and  development. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  also  supports  the  Foundation's  efforts  to  bring  about  re- 
form of  undergraduate  science,  engineering,  and  mathematics  curricula.  In  particular,  the  ACS 
applauds  NSF's  new  emphasis  on  refomi  of  undergraduate  chemistry  instruction  to  serve  the  many 
populations  studying  chemistry:  the  chemistry  major,  the  future  engineer,  the  premedical  school  stu- 
dent, the  aspiring  teacher,  and  the  future  citizen.  The  reaction  of  the  academic  chemistry  community  to 
the  proposed  NSF  undergraduate  chemistry  reform  initiatives  has  been  very  positive-even  from  institu- 
tions unlikely  to  receive  funds  from  NSF.  The  chemistry  community  response  serves  as  an  example  of 
how  the  Foundation's  attention  to  a  specific  problem  can  catalyze  efforts  to  solve  that  problem,  whether 
or  not  directly  supported  by  NSF  funds. 

The  ACS  commends  the  Foundation  for  its  activities  in  the  new  program.  Advanced  Technological 
Education.  The  leadership  role  to  be  played  by  the  two-year  colleges  is  most  appropriate,  given  their 
traditional  role  in  technician  education.  Two-year  colleges,  with  larger  percentage  minority  enrollments 
than  four-year  institutions,  also  have  a  unique  contribution  to  make  in  terms  of  increasing  minority  ac- 
cess to  higher  education.   The  American  Chemical  Society  recommends  that  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Activity,  which  supports  efforts  to  broaden  access  to  the  quantitative  disciplines, 
explicitly  recognize  this  contribution  by  specifically  dedicating  funds  to  two-year  Institutions. 

Informal  Science  Education  programs  help  improve  the  science  literacy  of  the  general  public.  NSF 
programs  that  seek  to  promote  linkages  between  informal  and  formal  education  can  be  especially  effec- 
tive. Though  it  may  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  some  informal  science 
education  programs,  the  ACS  applauds  the  Foundation's  efforts  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  its  program- 
ming in  this  area. 

In  recent  years,  NSF's  educational  mission  has  been  more  explicitly  delineated,  while  its  programs 
have  become  more  prescribed-sometimes  by  the  Foundation  itself,  sometimes  by  Congress.  Although 
focusing  on  particular  problems  has  much  merit,  restrictive,  specific  guidelines  may  also  inhibit  creativ- 
ity, impair  flexibility,  and  not  evoke  the  full  response  of  the  scientific  and  educational  communities. 
Thus,  worthy  projects  that  can  not  meet  detailed  program  guidelines  may  not  be  submitted.   The  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  urges  that  major  Subactlvltles  be  pemiltted  greater  flexibility  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  their  funds  to  permit  support  of  a  limited  number  of  Innovative  projects  that  do 
not  meet  existing  program  guidelines. 
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ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  both  Instrumentation  and  facilities  to  the  Nation's  science 
and  engineering  enterprise,  the  ACS  strongly  supports  the  Foundation's  request  of  $55  million 
for  this  account  in  FY  1995.  Second  only  to  skilled  and  imaginative  researchers,  access  to  modern 
instrumentation  is  the  essential  component  of  any  successful  program  in  fundamental  research:  they 
are  the  tools  by  which  scientists  and  engineers  advance  scientific  and  technological  knowledge.   Re- 
searchers and  technicians  use  instruments  such  as  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR)  spectrometers 
and  mass  spectrometers  many  times  a  day  to  perform  routine  chemical  analysis  quickly,  easily,  and 
efficiently-analysis  that  once  would  have  taken  specially  trained  individuals  weeks  or  months  to  com- 
plete if  it  were  even  possible  at  all. 

Computers  too  have  revolutionized  the  conduct  of  research,  allowing  scientists  and  engineers  to 
perform  calculations  and  electronically  model  real  world  events  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable only  a  few  years  ago.   On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  complex-and  often  one-of-a- 
kind-instmments  permit  researchers  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  scientific  knowledge  in  new  and  unique 
ways.   And  yet,  later  models  of  these  hand-built  exotic  machines  may  one  day  leave  the  laboratory  and 
make  major  contributions  to  commercial  technology,  just  as  the  laser  and  the  microwave  have  done. 

In  addition  to  instrumentation,  today's  research  often  requires  significant  infrastnjctural  support 
such  as  controlled  atmospheres,  special  facilities,  and  environmental  isolation.   Powerful  analysis  equip- 
ment must  be  protected  from  contaminants  so  as  not  to  give  false  results.   Sensitive  optics  and  detec- 
tors must  be  shielded  from  vibrations,  humidity,  and  dirt.   Researchers  must  be  protected  from  radia- 
tion, poisons,  and  other  potential  dangers.  The  need  to  upgrade  and  modernize  academic  research 
facilities  is  substantial. 

Facilities  and  facilities  modernization  remain  a  major  need  for  academic  institutions.  The  ACS  rec- 
ognizes that  NSF  cannot  be  the  sole  agency  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Therefore,  the  Society  recom- 
mends that  the  Foundation  work  in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  as 
well  as  other  federal  R&D  agencies,  to  develop  a  coordinated  interagency  facilities  program  which  is 
long-term,  comprehensive,  and  peer-reviewed.   Unfortunately,  ignoring  basic  infrastructure  needs 
leaves  ear-marking  as  the  primary  method  of  funding  academic  research  facilities  at  present. 


MAJOR  RESEARCH  EQUIPMENT 

The  ACS  endorses  the  Foundation's  proposal  to  Initiate  a  separate  line  Item  for  expenses 
associated  with  Major  Research  Equipment  (MRE).   In  addition  to  delineating  the  construction  costs 
of  such  equipment  within  NSF's  budget,  the  proposed  N^RE  account  allows  Research  and  Related  Ac- 
tivities to  maintain  flexibility  in  its  research  portfolio.   In  the  past,  expenses  associated  with  constmcting 
advanced  technological  equipment  could  put  a  strain  on  the  R&RA  account  when  the  budget  increases 
necessary  for  NSF  to  meet  its  obligations  in  the  projects  were  not  forthcoming.  The  separate  MRE  line 
item  will  ensure  that  large  equipment  expenses  do  not  infringe  upon  other  research  activities.  In  this 
way,  NSF  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  diversity  of  research-related  projects  that  has  been  the  mark  of 
the  Foundation  for  decades. 


American  Chemical  Society 
April  13,  1994 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  CRAIG  M.  SCHIFFRIES,  AMERICAN  GEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  last  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Craig 
Schiffries.  Dr.  Schiffries,  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning. 

We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point 
and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Schiffries.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
American  Geological  Institute  really  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  American  Geological  Institute  is  a  federation  of  25  national 
geoscience  and  scientific  associations  that  represent  more  than 
80,000  geologists,  geophysicists,  and  other  earth  scientists. 

We  have  115  colleges  and  universities  at  AGI  Academic  Associ- 
ates, and  30  private  companies  as  corporate  members. 

Recently  Congress  has  challenged  tne  scientific  community  to  ad- 
dress the  linkages  between  basic  research  and  national  goals  and 
in  the  geosciences,  I  would  like  to  provide  several  such  examples. 

First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  basic  science  on  wluch  all  policy  decisions,  all  applications 
are  ultimately  based.  Just  last  night  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  when  the  National  Science  Board  awarded  Dr.  Frank 
Presset  the  Vanamore  Bush  Award. 

The  National  Science  Board,  as  you  know,  is  the  policy  arm  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  Vanamore  Bush  wrote  the 
seminal  work.  The  Endless  Frontier,  which  provided  the  initial  jus- 
tification for  funding  the  National  Science  Foundation  when  it  was 
first  initiated.  And  Dr.  Presset  was  cited  for  many  contributions. 

He  was  an  advisor  to  several  presidents.  But  among  those  con- 
tributions, were  his  role  in  the  application  of  science  to  inter- 
national agreements  to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation.  He  dem- 
onstrated that  seismology  could  be  used  to  verify  underground  nu- 
clear testing,  and  that  became  the  underpinning  of  many  of  our  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  agreements  to  this  day. 

Other  applications  of  geoscience  research  occurred  more  recently. 
The  disastrous  earthquake  that  struck  Los  Angeles  on  January 
17th  and  the  devastating  floods  that  inundated  the  Midwest  in 
1993  provide  powerful  reminders  of  the  vital  role  that  geosciences 
play  in  an  ever-growing  range  of  national  goals. 

Recent  earthquakes  and  floods  have  resulted  in  more  than  $10 
billion  in  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  and  even  larger 
private  losses  and  societal  benefits  of  geoscience  research  in  gen- 
eral and  research  on  earthquakes  and  other  geologic  hazards  in 
particular  extend  to  such  areas  as  housing,  transportation,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  even  human  health  and  safety. 

And  if  recent  history  is  a  reliable  guide,  then  Federal  invest- 
ments in  geoscience  research  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  by  re- 
duced losses,  reduced  loss  of  tax  revenues  and  reduced  expenditure 
for  Federal  emergency  and  disaster  relief  funds. 
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Let  me  just  give  you  some  examples  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
successes.  The  Northridge  earthquake  had  a  magnitude  of  6.7  and 
it  caused  51  deaths,  whereas  an  earthquake  with  a  similar  mag- 
nitude last  year  in  Iran  caused  55,000  deaths.  Likewise,  the  mag- 
nitude 7.1  earthquake  that  struck  San  Francisco  on  October  17th, 
1989  caused  62  fatalities,  but  a  slightly  smaller  earthquake  in  Ar- 
menia caused  25,000  deaths. 

The  relatively  low  death  tolls  in  recent  California  earthquakes 
are  at  least  partially  attributable  to  geoscience  and  engineering  re- 
search supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  that  participate  in  the  National  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Program. 

The  Southern  California  Earthquake  Center,  which  is  one  of  25 
science  and  technology  centers  established  throughout  the  United 
States,  represents  a  major  commitment  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  improving  the  methodology  to  forecast  future  earth- 
quake occurrences  and  predict  the  ground  motions  resulting  from 
such  events  throughout  Southern  California.  And  the  center  has  a 
mandate  to  transfer  its  knowledge  to  a  user  community,  consisting 
of  earthquake  engineers,  emergency  preparedness  officials,  regional 
planners  and  the  general  public. 

The  American  Geological  Institute  recognizes  that  the  NSF  is 
America's  premiere  agency  for  basic  research  in  science  education 
and  it  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  maintaining  American  preeminence 
in  science  and  technology. 

NSF-sponsored  research  has  clearly  resulted  in  discoveries  of  the 
formation  of  entire  new  industries  and  the  creation  of  millions  of 
new  jobs.  We  believe  that  past  investments  in  NSF-supported  re- 
search have  paid  handsomely,  affecting  almost  every  sector  of 
American  life. 

The  NSF  has  been  an  overwhelming  success  since  its  inception 
44  years  ago  and  despite  the  recent  criticism  at  home,  it  has  be- 
come the  envy  of  the  world.  AGI  urges  Congress  to  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  by 
funding  the  1995  NSF  budget  request  at  $3.2  billion. 

Let  me  now  turn  for  a  minute  to  the  NSF  directorate  for  geo- 
sciences.  The  rationale  for  supporting  geoscience  research  and  edu- 
cation has  never  been  stronger.  Global  climate  change,  natural  dis- 
asters, energy  resources,  water  quality  issues  are  reported  daily  by 
the  news  media. 

The  NSF  directorate  supports  research  of  earth,  oceanographic, 
and  atmospheric  sciences  and  is  the  main  source  of  Federal  support 
for  academic  research  in  the  geosciences  conducted  at  U.S.  univer- 
sities. The  budget  request  for  the  NSF  directorate  for  geosciences 
is  $443  million. 

The  budget  request  maintains  support  for  many  core  geoscience 
research  programs  and  expands  support  for  some  of  the  key  inter- 
agency initiatives,  particularly  the  U.S.  global  change  research  pro- 
gram and  the  high  performance  computing  and  communications 
initiative. 

We  believe  the  budget  represents  a  modest  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  and  our  planet,  and  AGI  urges  Congress  to  fully 
fund  the  fiscal  1995  budget  request  for  the  NSF  directorate  for  geo- 
sciences. 
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Among  the  many  reasons  for  supporting  geoscience  research  are 
some  of  the  applications  to  social  problems,  societal  problems  that 
I  discussed  earlier.  Geoscience  research  also  includes  basic  research 
at  the  frontier  and  global  exploration. 

It  provides  a  basic  understanding  of  the  earth,  its  oceans  and  its 
atmospheres,  and  expanding  the  frontier  of  globzJ  exploration  real- 
ly educates  the  American  people  by  capturing  the  public  imagina- 
tion, and  geoscience  research  has  been  a  driving  force  behind  the 
development  of  new  technologies,  include  remote  sensing  satellites, 
high-performance  computing  and  communications,  geographic  in- 
formation systems,  drilling  technologies,  advanced  materials,  and 
environmental  technologies. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  geoscience  research  is  also  critical  to  na- 
tional defense.  For  example,  geoscientists  have  provided  the  de- 
fense community  with  sophisticated  methods  to  detect  underground 
nuclear  testing,  to  map  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  submarine  navi- 
gation, and  to  gauge  the  Earth's  gravity  field  to  assist  satellite 
tracking  and  navigation. 

The  successful  prediction  of  the  Mount  Pinatubo  resulted  not 
only  in  the  saving  of  several  thousand  Philippino  citizens  lives,  but 
also  billions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  military  equipment  that  was  moved 
from  Clark  Air  Base  and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base. 

We  believe  £in  improved  predictive  understanding  of  the  inte- 
grated earth's  system,  including  human  interactions,  will  provide 
benefits  by  anticipating  and  planning  for  possible  impacts  on  com- 
merce, agriculture,  resource  utilization,  environmental  quality  and 
human  health. 

Let  me  just  turn  for  a  second  to  geoscience  education.  A  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  earth  is  required  for  all  citizens  to  make  in- 
formed decisions  about  the  delicate  balance  between  resource  utili- 
zation and  environmental  protection.  Most  K  to  12  teachers  are 
poorly  trained  in  the  geosciences,  and  many  have  little  or  no  train- 
ing in  geoscience  beyond  elementary  or  junior  high  school. 

At  the  K  to  12  level,  geoscience  education  has  been  largely  under 
emphasized  and  underfunded  for  40  years,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  that  situation  persist  for  another  40  years. 

Let  me  just  close  by  discussing  some  human  resource  issues  in 
the  geosciences.  Ethnic  minorities  are  severely  under-represented 
among  geoscience  majors  and  graduate  students.  Women  are 
under-represented  among  geoscience  majors,  and  the  problem  is 
substantially  worse  at  the  graduate  level. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  geoscience  profession  can  forge  greater 
participation  by  ethnic  minorities  and  women.  AGI  has  been  work- 
ing with  NSF,  and  we  think  continued  NSF  leadership  is  needed 
to  increase  recruitment  and  retention  of  underrepresented  groups, 
the  scholarships  and  mentoring,  to  develop  strategies  to  address 
underl3dng  factors  that  prevent  greater  participation  of  those 
groups. 

AGI  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the 
committee  and  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Dr.  Craig  M.  Schiffiries,  Director  of  Government  Affairs  for  the  American  Geological  Insti- 
tute. Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  suRwrt  of  fiscal  year  1995  appropriations  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  American  Geological  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  federation  of  25  geoscientific  and  professional 
associations  that  represent  more  than  80,000  geologists,  geophysicists,  and  other  earth  scientists. 
In  addition,  1 15  colleges  and  universities  are  AGI  Academic  Associates,  and  30  private  compai  iS 
are  AGI  Corporate  Members.  Founded  in  1948,  AGI  provides  information  services  to  geoscien- 
tists,  serves  as  a  voice  for  shared  interests  in  our  profession,  plays  a  major  role  in  strengthening 
geoscience  education,  and  strives  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  vital  role  the  geosciences  play 
in  mankind's  use  of  resources  and  interaction  with  the  environment. 


Geoscience  and  Society 

The  disastrous  earthquake  that  struck  Los  Angeles  on  Jan.  17,  1994  and  the  devastating  floods  that 
inundated  the  Midwest  in  1993  provide  powerful  reminders  of  the  vital  role  the  geosciences  play 
in  an  ever  growing  range  of  national  goals.  Recent  earthquakes  and  floods  have  resulted  in  more 
than  $10  billion  in  emergency  supplemental  appropriations  and  even  larger  private  losses.  The 
societal  benefits  of  geoscience  R&D  on  earthquakes  and  other  geologic  hazards  extend  to  such  areas 
as  housing,  transportation,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  human  health  and  safety.  If  recent  history 
is  a  reliable  guide,  then  federal  investments  in  R&D  on  geologic  hazards  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over  by  reduced  losses,  reduced  loss  of  tax  revenues,  and  reduced  expenditure  for  federal  emer- 
gency and  disaster  relief  funds. 

The  magnitude  6.7  Northridge  earthquake  caused  51  deaths,  whereas  an  earthquake  with  a  similar 
magnitude  last  year  in  Iran  resulted  in  55,000  deaths.  Likewise,  the  magnitude  7. 1  earthquake  that 
stuck  San  Francisco  on  Oct.  17,  1989,  caused  62  fatalities,  but  a  magnitude  7.0  earthquake  in 
Armenia  caused  25,000  deaths.  The  relatively  low  death  tolls  in  recent  California  quakes  are  at 
least  partly  attributable  to  geoscientific  and  engineering  research  supported  by  the  NSF  and  other 
federal  and  state  agencies  that  participate  in  the  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program. 

Geoscience  research  and  information  enhance  society's  ability  to  make  wise  policy  decisions  on 
resource  development,  environmental  protection,  natural  hazards  reduction,  waste  disposal,  and 
land-use  planning.  Federal  investments  in  geoscience  R&D  continue  to  pay  enormous  dividends. 
In  addition  to  recognizing  the  return  on  federal  investments  in  geoscience  R&D,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  the  need  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  basic  science  on  which  applications  and  policy 
decisions  must  be  ultimately  based.  When  it  comes  to  appropriations  for  geoscience  research  and 
education,  nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life  and  our  planet  are  at  stake. 


Ovenvhelming  Success  of  NSF 

The  United  States  is  at  a  crossroads  in  science  and  technology  policy.   In  the  post-Cold  War  era, 
a  commitment  to  sustained  investment  in  scientific  research  and  education  is  necessary  to  increase 
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our  standard  of  living,  promote  economic  growth,  improve  the  competitiveness  of  American  indus- 
try, create  new  jobs  for  American  workers,  protect  the  oivironmoit,  improve  human  health,  and 
maintain  national  security.  As  President  Clinton  said  in  A  Vision  of  Change  for  America, 
'Investments  in  research  and  development  (R&D)  tend  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  consistent 
positive  influence  on  productivity  growth.* 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  America's  premio'  agency  for  basic  research  and  science  educa- 
tion, and  it  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  maintaining  American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology. 
NSF-sponsored  research  has  resulted  in  discoveries  that  led  to  the  formation  of  entire  new  industries 
and  the  creation  of  millions  of  new  jobs.  Past  investments  in  NSF-supported  research  have  paid 
handsomely,  affecting  almost  every  sector  of  American  life.  Maintaining  and  building  upon  this 
foundation  is  critical  to  America's  future. 

The  NSF  has  been  an  overwhelming  success  since  its  inception  44  years  ago,  and  despite  recent 
criticism  at  home,  it  has  become  the  envy  of  the  world.  American  preeminence  in  science  and 
technology  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  AGI  urges  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  by  fully  funding  the  fiscal  1995  NSF  budget 
request  of  $3.20  billion. 


NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences 

The  rationale  for  supporting  geoscience  research  and  education  has  never  been  stronger.  Global 
climate  change,  natural  disasters,  energy  resources,  and  water  quality  issues  are  reported  daily  by 
the  news  media.  Geoscience  research  plays  an  increasingly  important  role  in  an  ever  growing  range 
of  scientific  and  societal  problems,  and  federal  investments  in  geoscience  research  should  be 
increased  accordingly. 

The  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences  supports  research  in  earth,  oceanographic,  and  atmospheric 
sciences.  It  is  the  main  source  of  federal  support  for  academic  research  in  the  geosciences 
conducted  at  U.S.  universities.  The  budget  request  for  the  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences  is 
$443.1  million,  including  $147.9  million  for  Atmospheric  Sciences,  $87.3  million  for  Earth 
Sciences,  and  $207.9  million  for  Ocean  Sciences.  The  budget  request  maintains  support  for  many 
core  geoscience  research  programs  and  expands  support  for  interagency  initiatives,  particularly  the 
U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program,  and  the  High-Performance  Computing  and  Communications 
initiative.  The  proposed  budget  rq)resents  a  modest  investment  in  the  future  of  our  nation  and  our 
planet.  AGI  urges  Congress  to  fund  fiilly  the  fiscal  1995  budget  request  for  the  NSF  Directorate 
for  Geosciences.   Among  the  many  reasons  for  supporting  geoscience  research  are  the  following: 

•  Geoscience  research  includes  applied  research  that  addresses  critical  societal  problems,  such 
as  environmental  protection;  pollution;  global  climate  change;  water,  energy  and  mineral 
resources;  and  natural  hazards,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  floods,  and  land- 
slides.  In  the  geosciences,  basic  research  and  applied  research  are  intimately  connected. 

•  Geoscience  research  includes  basic  research  at  the  frontier  of  global  exploration.  It  provides 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  Earth,  its  oceans,  and  its  atmosphere.  Expanding  the  frontier 
of  global  exploration  educates  the  American  people  by  capturing  the  public  imagination. 
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•  Geoscience  research  is  a  driving  force  behind  the  development  of  new  technologies, 
including  remote-sensing  satellites,  high-performance  computing  and  communications, 
geographic  information  systems,  drilling  technologies,  advanced  materials,  and  environ- 
mental technologies. 

•  Geoscience  research  provides  the  underpinning  for  hydrological  and  environmental 
management  and  land-use  planning. 

•  Geoscience  research  is  critical  to  national  defense.  For  example,  geoscientists  have 
provided  the  defense  community  with  sophisticated  methods  to  detect  underground  nuclear 
testing,  to  map  the  Earth's  magnetic  field  to  assist  submarine  navigation,  and  to  gauge  the 
Earth's  gravity  field  to  assist  satellite  tracking  and  navigation. 

•  An  improved  predictive  understanding  of  the  integrated  Earth  system,  including  human 
interactions,  will  provide  benefits  by  anticipating  and  planning  for  possible  impacts  on 
commerce,  agriculture,  resource  utilization,  environmental  quality,  and  human  health. 

NSF  support  for  geoscience  research  activities  covers  the  entire  spectrum  from  individual  investi- 
gators to  major  research  centers  and  large  research  programs.  Many  of  the  most  creative  and 
important  advances  in  geoscience  research  continue  to  be  made  by  individual  investigators  and  small 
research  teams.  Individual  investigators  and  small  research  teams  are  the  backbone  of  the  research 
and  graduate  education  system.  NSF  should  maintain  and  enhance  support  for  this  vital  component 
of  geoscience  research. 

While  continuing  to  serve  as  the  mainstay  for  the  individual  investigator,  the  NSF  should  also 
continue  addressing  other  components  of  our  national  research  enterprise  that  deserve  and  require 
its  attention  and  support.  The  NSF  has  evolved  into  an  agency  that  devotes  a  significant  proportion 
of  its  resources  to  major  projects  and  research  centers,  as  well  as  to  interagency,  multidisciplinary, 
and  international  programs.  The  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program  demonstrates  NSF's 
ability  to  participate  effectively  in  a  large,  multidisciplinary,  interagency  research  program  that 
addresses  strategic  national  goals.  The  Ocean  Drilling  Program  demonstrates  its  ability  to  foster 
extensive  international  cooperation.  The  Southern  California  Earthquake  Center,  one  of  25  NSF 
Science  and  Technology  Centers  established  throughout  the  United  States,  represents  a  major 
commitment  by  the  NSF  to  improving  the  methodology  to  forecast  future  earthquake  occurrences 
and  predict  the  ground  motions  resulting  from  such  events  throughout  Southern  California.  The 
center  has  a  mandate  to  transfer  its  knowledge  to  a  user  community  consisting  of  earthquake 
engineers,  emergency  preparedness  officials,  regional  planners,  and  the  general  public. 


Geoscience  Education 

Geoscience  plays  a  unique  and  essential  role  in  today's  rapidly  changing  world.  A  knowledge  of 
geoscience  is  critically  important  because  most  human  activities  involve  interactions  with  the  planet 
Earth.  A  basic  understanding  of  the  Earth  is  required  for  citizens  to  make  informed  decisions  about 
the  delicate  balance  between  resource  utilization  and  environmental  protection.  Most  K-12  teachers 
are  poorly  trained  in  the  geosciences,  and  many  have  had  little  or  no  training  in  the  geosciences 
beyond  elementary  or  junior  high  school.  At  the  K-12  level,  geoscience  education  has  been  largely 
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underemphasized  and  underfunded  for  40  years.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  situation  persist  for 
another  40  years. 

The  NSF  can  improve  the  nation's  scientific  literacy  by  fostering  the  integration  of  geoscience 
education  into  mainstream  science  education  programs  at  the  K-12  level  and  the  college  level.  We 
recommend  that  the  NSF  and  the  geoscience  community  jointly  develop  and  implement  strategic 
plans  for  improving  geoscience  education  and  achieving  parity  with  other  scientific  disciplines.  A 
major  transformation  is  taking  place  in  geoscience  education,  and  we  urge  NSF  to  continue  playing 
an  active  role  in  that  transformation.  Several  reasons  for  improving  geoscience  education  for  all 
students  are  the  following: 

•  Geoscience  offers  students  subject  matter  which  has  direct  application  to  their  lives  and  the 
world  around  them.  The  study  of  geoscience  at  the  dementary  school  level  provides  an 
effective  way  to  create  a  positive  attitude  about  science. 

•  Civilization  is  absolutely  dqiendent  upon  responsible  utilization  of  Earth's  energy,  mineral, 
and  water  resources. 

•  Geoscience  plays  a  key  role  in  environmental  protection. 

•  Geoscience  offers  experience  in  a  diverse  range  of  interrelated  scientific  disciplines.  It 
serves  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  utilizing  and  integrating  the  theories  and  methods  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

•  Geoscience  education  and  awareness  is  a  key  element  in  reducing  the  impact  of  natural 
hazards,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  floods. 

•  Geoscience  issues  are  becoming  increasingly  intertwined  with  public  policy. 

At  the  college  level,  a  dramatic  decline  in  earth  science  majors  has  caused  concern  among  educators 
and  administrators.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  curricula  are  lagging  behind  student  interest 
in  environmental  issues  and  changing  employment  opportunities.  New  teaching  methods  combined 
with  improvements  in  college  and  pre-coUege  geoscience  curricula  may  help  capture  and  hold  the 
curiosity  and  enthusiasm  of  students.  At  the  graduate  level,  there  is  a  need  for  more  NSF 
fellowships.  The  need  for  graduate  fellowships  is  particularly  critical  in  the  geosciences  because 
students  are  increasingly  interested  in  conducting  research  that  crosses  traditional  disciplinary, 
departmental,  and  funding  boundaries. 

Ethnic  minorities  are  severely  underrepresented  among  geoscience  majors  and  graduate  students. 
Women  are  also  underrepresented  among  geoscience  majors,  and  the  problem  is  substantially  worse 
at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  geoscience  profession  can  flourish  without  greater  par- 
ticipation by  ethnic  minorities  and  women.  Continued  NSF  leadership  is  needed  to  increase 
recruitment  and  retention  of  underrepresented  groups  through  scholarships  and  mentoring,  and  to 
develop  strategies  to  address  underlying  factors  that  prevent  greater  participation  of  those  groups. 

AGI  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the  committee.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  or  to  provide  additional  information  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  I  was  so  struck  by  your  state- 
ment relative  to  the  need  to  increase  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  under-represented  groups,  but  also  your  statement  relative  to 
the  K  through  12  teachers  who  are  poorly  trained  in  the  geo- 
sciences. 

What  difference  would  that  make  if  they  were  properly  trained? 
How  would  that  affect  our  K  through  12  education? 

Mr.  SCHIFFRIES.  We  think  that  all  citizens  need  to  know  more 
about  the  earth  sciences  in  order  to  make  informed  decisions  about 
things  like  the  delicate  balance  between  resource  utilization  and 
environmental  protection,  and  our  K  through  12  teachers  in  many 
cases  just  don't  have  sufficient  background  themselves  to  inspire 
interest  and  understanding  of  these  areas,  and  AGI  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  NSF  to  develop  programs  for  curricular  enhancement 
and  teacher  training,  and  we  are  optimistic  that  these  programs 
can  have  a  significant  impact. 

I  think  a  major  difference  between  scientific  education  in  the 
21st  Century  and  science  education  in  the  20th  century  will  be  in 
environmental  sciences. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  Thank  you  for  your  testi- 
mony. We  appreciate  your  appearance.  This  will  conclude  our  hear- 
ings for  this  morning  and  we  will  now  recess  until  2:00  this  after- 
noon. 

[Recess.] 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSmG  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 
THERON  GOYNES,  COUNCILMAN,  CITY  OF  NORTH  LAS  VEGAS 
JOHN  RHODES,  COUNCILMAN,  CITY  OF  NORTH  LAS  VEGAS 
LINDA  HINSON,  ASSISTANT  CITY  MANAGER 

Ms.  Kaptur  [presiding].  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  begin  by  hearing  from  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevada,  who  has  appeared  before  this  committee  before  and  I 
think  done  extremely  good  work  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  his 
State  and  community,  the  Honorable  James  H.  Bilbray,  who  is  ac- 
companied by  guests  that  I  know  he  will  introduce. 

We  welcome  you.  Wonderful  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  I  have  an  introduction.  Madam  Chairwoman,  but 
I  will  do  that  at  the  end  because  they  will  be  testif3dng  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Madam  chairwoman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  subcommittee.  I  come  before  you  today  to  re- 
quest an  allocation  of  $4  million  to  assist  in  the  repair  of  signifi- 
cant structural  damage  to  homes  in  the  Windsor  Park  Subdivision 
of  North  Las  Vegas. 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  guests  here,  which 
is  City  Councilman  Theron  Goynes,  City  Councilman  John  Rhodes, 
and  the  Assistant  City  Manager,  Linda  Hinson  from  the  City  of 
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North  Las  Vegas.  They  have  taken  time  out  from  their  busy  sched- 
ules to  fly  to  Washington  in  support  of  the  project. 

I  found  out  Mr.  Rhodes  flew  out  on  the  red-eye,  arrived  awhile 
ago  and  is  flying  back  at  5  o'clock.  He  is  a  lot  younger  than  I  am. 

The  242  homes  of  the  Windsor  Park  Subdivision  were  originally 
built  in  three  phases  beginning  in  1964  and  ending  in  1966.  My 
constituents  who  make  their  homes  there  are  generally  in  the  low- 
to  moderate-income  range,  many  are  retirees  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

Narrow  fissures  in  the  geology  of  the  area  have  led  to  severe 
structural  failure  and  damage  to  many  of  the  homes.  In  simpler 
terms,  the  ground  beneath  the  homes  are  sinking  unevenly,  caus- 
ing cracks  in  the  wEills,  roofs  and  sidewalks  that  grow  larger  each 
year. 

Enclosed  with  my  testimony  are  photos  to  show  you  just  how  se- 
vere a  problem  these  people  are  living  with. 

Linda  will  go  over  them  in  more  detail  a  little  later. 

In  1988,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
conducted  a  home-by-home  study  of  Windsor  Park.  Their  conclu- 
sion, 57  individual  homes  have  suffered  such  severe  structural 
damage  they  are  economically  unfeasible  to  repair. 

HUD  also  found  another  73  homes  where  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  would  be  considered  beyond  repair  as  well. 

At  this  time,  all  242  homes  in  the  subdivision  are  in  jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  the  soil  fissuring.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  subdivision  com- 
munity is  economically  disadvantaged.  For  these  people,  their 
homes  are  their  largest  and  often  their  only  major  life  investment. 
They  cannot  salvage  their  life's  investment  on  their  own. 

Although  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  local  communities  to 
relocate  these  families  to  safer  soil,  it  simply  is  not  enough.  Ini- 
tially it  was  believed  that  moving  and  rehabilitating  these  homes 
would  be  the  most  cost-effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  bid  of  $31,000  per  home  was  obtained  from  DASCO  Construc- 
tion Company,  and  last  fall  the  first  four  homes  were  moved  to  the 
new  location.  Because  the  need  for  upgrade  repairs  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  State  and  Federal  building  codes  were  so  substantial,  the 
cost  per  unit  rose  to  $50,000.  It  was  then  decided  to  abandon  this 
approach  and  to  request  bids  for  building  new  homes. 

The  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  and  the  State  of  Nevada  have  each 
contributed  significant  amounts  of  funds  toward  replacing  these 
homes.  The  State  of  Nevada  contributed  $500,000,  the  City  of 
North  Las  Vegas  has  donated  the  land  for  the  new  homes  and  more 
than  $1  million  in  Federal  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Funds.  With  the  remaining  funds,  it  is  anticipated  that  construc- 
tion of  the  49  new  homes  will  begin  this  summer. 
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Madam  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  support  this 
desperate  request  by  my  constituents.  These  homes  were  built 
under  a  FHA  guarantee.  HUD  has  been  extremely  cooperative  in 
solving  the  problem,  as  has  this  committee.  Although  the  solution 
for  these  families  has  been  identified  and  is  finally  in  sight,  the 
problem  of  funding  remains. 

For  a  better  view  of  the  local  perspective,  I  would  like  to  very 
quickly  turn  the  microphone  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  city 
of  North  Las  Vegas  and  beginning  with  Councilman  Theron 
Goynes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  BILBRAY 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD, 

AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  5,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  your  subcommittee.   I  come  before  you  today  to  request  an 
allocation  of  $4  million  to  assist  in  the  repair  of  significant 
structural  damage  to  homes  in  the  Windsor  Park  subdivision  of 
North  Las  Vegas . 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  introduce  City  Councilman  Theron 
Goynes,  City  Councilman  John  Rhodes,  and  Assistant  City  Manager 
Linda  Hinson  from  the  city  of  North  Las  Vegas.   They  have  taken 
time  out  of  their  busy  schedules  to  fly  to  Washington  in  support 
of  this  worthwhile  project. 

The  242  homes  of  the  Windsor  Park  subdivision  were  originally 
built  in  three  phases  beginning  in  1964  and  ending  in  1966.   My 
constituents  who  make  their  homes  there  are  generally  in  the  low 
to  moderate  income  range,  many  are  retirees  living  on  fixed 
incomes . 

Narrow  fissures  in  the  geology  of  the  area  have  led  to  severe 
structural  failure  and  damage  to  many  of  the  homes.   In  simpler 
terms  -  The  ground  beneath  the  homes  are  sinking  xinevenly, 
causing  cracks  in  walls,  roofs  and  sidewalks  that  grow  larger 
each  year. 

Enclosed  with  my  testimony  are  photos  that  show  you  just  how 
severe  a  problem  these  people  are  living  with.   Linda  will  go 
over  them  in  more  detail  a  little  later. 

In  1988,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
conducted  a  home-by-home  study  of  Windsor  Park.   Their  conclusion 
-  57  individual  houses  have  suffered  such  severe  structural 
damage  they  are  "economically  unfeasible  to  repair."   HUD  also 
found  another  73  homes  where  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
they  would  be  considered  beyond  repair  as  well. 

At  this  time,  all  242  homes  in  the  subdivision  are  in 
jeopardy  as  a  result  of  the  soil  fissuring.   As  I  said  earlier, 
the  subdivision  community  is  economically  disadvantaged.   For 
these  people,  their  homes  are  their  largest,  and  often,  their 
only  major  life  investment.   They  cannot  salvage  their  life's 
investment  on  their  own. 

Although  every  effort  is  being  made  by  local  community 
officials  to  relocate  these  families  to  safer  soil,  it  simply  is 
not  enough. 

Initially,  it  was  believed  that  moving  and  rehabilitating 
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these  homes  would  be  the  most  cost  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  the  situatron.   A  bid  of  $31,000  per  home  was  obtained  from 
DASCO  Construction  Co.  and  last  fall  the  first  four  homes  were 
moved  to  the  new  location.   Because  the  need  for  upgrade  repairs 
in  order  to  comply  with  state  and  federal  building  codes  were  so 
substantial,  the  cost  per  unit  rose  to  more  than  $50,000.   It  was 
then  decided  to  abandon  this  approach  and  to  request  bids  for 
building  new  homes. 

The  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  and  the  State  of  Nevada  have 
each  contributed  significant  amounts  of  funds  toward  replacing 
these  homes:   the  State  of  Nevada  contributed  $500,000,  the  City 
of  North  Las  Vegas  has  donated  the  land  for  the  new  homes,  as 
well  as,  $1,010,000  in  Federal  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds.   With  these  remaining  funds,  it  is  anticipated  that 
construction  of  the  49  new  homes  will  begin  this  siimmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  support  this 
desperate  request  by  my  constituents.   These  homes  were  built 
under  a  FHA  guarantee,  HUD  has  been  extremely  cooperative  in 
solving  the  problem,  as  has  this  Committee.   However,  although 
the  solution  for  these  families  has  been  identified  and  is 
finally  in  sight,  the  problem  of  funding  remains. 

For  a  better  view  of  the  local  perspective,  I  would  like  to 
very  quickly  turn  the  microphone  over  to  the  representative  of 
the  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  -  Councilman  Theron  Coynes, 
Councilman  John  Rhodes,  and  Assistant  City  Manager  Linda  Hinson. 
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WINDSOR  PARK  PROJECT 
TESTIMONY 


COUNCILMAN  00YNE8 

For  the  past  five  or  six  yoara,  the  City  of  Nortti  Las  Vegas  has  made  the  residential 
nelghbortiood  in  Windsor  Parte  a  priority  issue.  On  behalf  of  Mayor  Seastrand  and 
Councilmen  Robinson  and  KlncakJ,  Councilman  Rhodes  and  i  ara  here  today  to  asic  for 
your  continued  support  in  additional  funding  for  the  remaining  189  homes  in  Windsor 
Park. 

While  K  may  appear  we  have  not  met  timelbies  ort^lnally  projected  In  revitalizing  this 
depressed  neighborhood  please  be  assured  It  Is  In  our  best  interest  to  make  this 
neighborhood  a  safe  and  sound  community  where  homeowners  can  once  again  have  a 
sense  of  pride  and  Integrity. 
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WINDSOR  PARK  PROJECT 
TESTIMONY 


LINDA  HINSON,  ASSISTANT  CITY  MANAGER 

Homeowners  continue  to  plead  with  the  Ctty  Council  to  assist  them  flnandally  so 
they  can  either  fix  up  their  homes  in  Windsor  Park,  relocate  their  homes  to  stable  soli 
and  provide  the  necessary  Improvements  associated  with  home  repairs  or  to  provide 
them  with  a  new  home.  You  will  find  in  most  cases  the  homeowners  have  continued  to 
make  needed  repairs  to  their  homes  that  woukl  be  conskJered  above  normal  realizing 
the  structural  distress  is  ongoing. 

The  Ctty  of  North  Las  Vegas  has  spent  over  $1 50,000  In  improving  utilities,  streets 
and  sidewalks  in  Windsor  Park.  Within  a  few  months  of  completion,  It  was  evkient  that 
considerable  localized  distress  exists.  The  Street  and  Utility  Divisions  of  the  City  of 
North  Las  Vegas  continue  to  make  numerous  repairs  when  necessary. 

The  attached  pictures  of  homes  and  Infrastructure  do  not  really  depict  the  degree 
of  structural  damage  that  is  constantly  affecting  most  of  the  homes  in  this  neighborhood. 
It  Is  evident  from  the  condition  of  some  of  the  homes,  streets  and  sidewalks  that 
geological  distress  has  been  an  ongoing  problem  for  years. 
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WINDSOR  PARK  SUBDIVISION 
REVITAUZATION  PROJECT 

City  of  North  Las  Vsflas.  Nevada 


G«>olQalc  Background 

The  Windsor  Park  neighborhood  »  a  single  femily  resWentlal  subdivision  located  in  the 
western  section  of  the  City. of  North  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  population  61,000.  The 
development  consists  of  about  48  acres  and  contains  242  homesrtes.  The  subdivision 
was  constructed  In  three  phases  beginning  in  1964  and  ending  in  1966.  Unknown  at  the 
time,  the  subdiviston  was  constructed  on  the  juncture  of  two  or  more  subsidence-related 
feult  escarpments.  As  a  result  this  subdivision  has  experienced  differential  subsidence 
over  a  period  of  years  which  has  caused  structural  feaures,  some  of  which  are  severe 
enough  to  require  abandonment  of  hornes.  . 

Fault  escarpments  In  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  are  nonnally  seen  as  relatively  large  linear 
hills/rfdges.  These  faults  are  generally  thought  to  be  non-tectonic  fault  feature  related 
to  prehistonc  diffiarentiai  oonsoDdatksn  or  compaction  of  atkivlal  and  playa^-ilKe  sediments 
having  dissimilar  graln-eize  and  compressBsinty  characteristics.  Subsidence-related  faults 
may  be  historically  reactivated  due  to  differential  land  subsidence  as  a  result,  of 
groundwater  withdrawal.  They  are  also  associated  with  fissures,  fonrser  springs  and 
adverse  geotechnlcal  conditions.  The  differential  subsidence  experienced  in  Windsor 
Park  is  evident  finorh  the  condition  df  some  of  the  homes,  streets,  and  sidewalks  that 
show  physical  and  structural  distress  and  appears  to  be  concentrated  atong  the  upward 
side  of  the  fault,  roughly  through  the  center  of  the  site. 
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Geological  Studies 

i 

In  order  to  come  up  with  a  reasonable  end  economic  solution  to  the  problem  in  Windsor 
Park,  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  engineering  studies  to  determine  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  fissure  problem  which  was  responsible  for  the  subsidence  in  Windsor 
Park.  Quality  studies  were  considered  Integral  to  the  successful  revttalization  of  tfie 
Windsor  Park  neighborhood.  '     |     .     . 

•  •  •  "         »  . 

Preliminary  investigations  accurately  mapped  the  earth  fissures  and  the  extent  and 
character  of  all  fissures  in  and  around  the  Windsor  Park  subdivision  and  updated  existing 
maps  completed  in  1988.  They  also  recommended  locations  for  subsurtaoe 
investigations  to  be  completed.  Hie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Nevada  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  and  City  consultants  conducted  various 
studies  to  assess  the  subsidence  and  fissuring  problsms  in  the  area.  These  studies 

1 

determined  that  several  fault  lines  ran  diagonally  through  VVIndsor  Park. 

These  studies  also  mapped  and  documented  the  nature  and  extent  of  ground 
subsidence  in  this  subdivision.  A  home  by  home  analysis  was  completed,  and  each 
home  was  placed  into  zones  based  on  indivkJual  daniiage  assessments.  Windsor  Park 
was  divided  into  four  risk  zones.  Zones  1  and  2  wojie  Identified  as  the  area  where  all 
attempts  should  be  made  to  relocate  famOies  to  safer  soil  conditions  outskle  the  Windsor 
Park  subdjvisten.  Zones  3  and  4,  even  though  determined  to  cany  a  risk,  were 
substantially  less  damaged  overall  than  Zones  1  and  2. 

Because  homes  vary  dramatically  In  the  amount  of  damage,  no  one  solution  Is 
appropriate  for  all  242  homes.  Rattier,  the  situation  demands  an  informed,  home-by- 
home  determination  of  the  best  remedy  for  that  home. 
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The  subsurface  soil  condition  was  evaluated  to  determine  the  long-term  stability  of  the 
ground  surface  and  to  provide  insight  as  to  v^ich  homes  should  be  relocated  and  what 
could  be  done  witti  the  abandoned  areas  once  the  homes  were  moved  or  demoRshed. 
The  Walker  Park  and  Cibola  Park  subdivisior^  were  chosen  originally  for  the  relocation 
of  the  Windsor  Park  homes  due  to  its  dose  proximity  to  Windsor  Park  and  the  relative 
ground  stability.  The  majority  of  the  residents  Intervtowed  preferred  not  to  relocate  or 
leave  their  neighborhood;  allowing  these  residents  to  rhaintain  the  same  friendships  and 
provide  their  children  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  sarne  schools. 

^iatance  History 

In  August  1988  the  residents  of  the  Windsor  Paric  subdMsbn  petitioned  the  North  Las 
Vegas  City  Coundl  to  nrake  them  aware  of  the  structural  problems  that  they  were 
experiencing  at  that  time  with  thdr  homes,  and  to  request  assistance.  The  North  Las 
Vegas  City  Countil  responded  by  passing  Resolution  Number  1437.  requesting  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  the  United  States  government  to  assist  the 
City  In  provkJing  relief  to  the  reskients  In  the  Windsor  Park  sui>divi8lon. 

The  United  States  Congress  responded  by  allocating  $2  million  In  Speciai  Purpose  Grant 
funding  {FY  1991,1992),  the  State  of  Nevada  respond^  by  provMIng  $500,000  in  Stats 
funds  (FY  .1989,  '91),  and  the  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  has  provided  $760,000  In 
Community  Development  Block  Orant  funding  (FYs  1990,'92,&'93)  and  in  excess  of 
$221,564  in  City  general  funds,  for  a  total  of  $3,260,500.  On  Aprfl  Q,  1994  the  CHy 
Council  approved  additional  CD60  fUnding  for  the  Windsor  Park  project  in  the  amount 
of  $250,000,  plus  16.645  acres  of  City-owned  land  donated  for  rek)cation  of  homes. 
Currently  $1,434,640  has  been  utilized  to  study  and  map  the  geologic  conditions, 
complete  Infrastructure  for  49  homeis  and  relocate  and  rehabilitate  four  homes  from  the 
Windsor  Pari<  subdivision.  (See  attached  financial  breakdown.) 

met  >#  !*»«  '    3    -.         .    ■  •- 
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The  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  is  currently  requesting  additional  assistance  to  complete 
this  revitafization  project  '       -. 

Proposed  Solutions 

In  1991  the  North  Las  Vegas  City  Council  approved  the  Windsor  Park  Revitalization  Plan 
which  mapped  a  solution  to  the  Windsor  Park  problem  in  a  logical  and  sequential 
manner.  The  plan  was  designed  to  assure  each  resident  a  safe  and  secure  home  and 
defined  options  for  each  property  owner.  It  appeared. to  provMe  the  most  practical  arKi 
equitable  solutk^ns  to  the  problems  that  were  possible. 

The  Windsor  Park  Revitalizatton  Plan  Is  based  upon  the  nature  of  subsUence  and 
Assuring,  and  mitigation  measures  implemented  in  other  areas  of  the  western  United 
States,  having  similar  subsidence  problems.  These  solutions  are  subject  to  change 
based  on  the  ongoing  engineering  vraii^  HUD  relocation  assistance  requirenrants,  and/or 
future  funding  allocations.  !' 

The  Plan  is  a  multi-phase  revitalization  plan  designed  to  ensure  that  all  homes  in  the 
area  are  structurally  sound,  and.  to  restore  market  viability  to  the  neighborhood.  The 
Plan'^  objectives,  based  on  existing  geological  and  engineering  data,  are  designed  to 
assess  the  level  of  subsidence  activity  and  to  address  stiiictural  deficiencies  of  affected 
homes.  A  variety  of  solutions  to  address  the  indivklual.  needs  of  Windsor  Park  residents 
and  homeowners  have  been  developed.  The  re\^tallzatibn  plan  also  gukies  homeowners 
additional  options  in  rehabilitation  financing^  -^ 

It  is  assumed  that  a  swath  of  land  along  the  fissure  linei  will  be  cleared.  Houses  at  or 
near  the  fissure  zone  might  be  on  land  that  will  continue  to  shift  unevenly  with  time,  in 
which  case  foundation  stabilization  at  that  location  wouU  not  be  feasible  as  a  long-term 
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solution.  Each  home  in  this  swath  will  be  evaluated  to  detennine  the  cost-ettectlveness 
of  relocating  to  a  prepared  pad  in  a  nearby  development  It  is  anticipated  that  demolition 
will  be  necessary  for  homes  which  have  sustained  structural  damage  that  render  them 
too  costly  to  move.  For  some  houses  further  ftom  the  fissure  zone  that  have  been 
affected  by  subsidence,  foundation  stabiTiration  may  bo  a  viable  option.  Many  homes, 
in  fact,  have  not  been  seriously  affected  directly  by  subsidence  but  have  deteriorated  as 
a  result  of  the  loss  of  market  confidence  in  the  area. 

Relocation  Subdivisions 

The  soils  were  evaluated  at  the  Walker  Park  site  and  it  was  determined  tiiat  the  fissure 
problem  associated  witii  the  Windsor  Park  subdivision  does  not  exist  In  the  relocation 
arM.  Upon  completion  of  this  study,  infrastructure  for  the  Walker  Park  subdivision  was 
completed  as  part  of  the  relocation  project,  by  the  City  In  November  1993,  with  City 
Community  Oeveloprnent  Block  Grant  funding.  In  addition,  improvements  were  complete 
for  eight  lots  In  the  neighboring  Cibofa  Paric  subdivision,  for  a  total  of  49  lots.  Upon 
completion,  four  homes  detemined  to  be  in  tiie  zone  of  greatest  damage  were  relocated 
to  Cibola  Paric  and  rehabilitated  fbr  tiie  residents.  It  was  detemnined  during  tiie  final 
phases  of  tills  rehabifitation  tiiat  the  pfocess  was  too  costiy  and  another  altemative  must 
be  explored  for  tiie  project  funding  to  be  utilized  affectively.  Staff  has  reassessed  tiie 
alternatives  available  and  constiuction  of  new  homes  for  the  Windsor  Parte  residents 
experiencing  the  greatest  structural  damage  appears  to  be  the  most  viable  altemative. 
These  homes  will  be  constructed  in  the  Walker  and  Cbola  Park  subdivisions. 
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Moving  Forward  with  New  ConstructiQh 


In  March  1994  the  North  Las  Vegas  City  Coundl  apprbvsd  Ow  publication  of  a  Request 
For  Proposal  (RFP)  for  archftectural  services  to  design  new  homes  to  be  constructed  In 
the  improved  Wallter  and  Cibola  Park  SubdM^ons.  TTvs  architect  selected  vM  include 
construction  estimates  as  part  of  the  City  contract,  t6  determine  whether  construction 
costs  will  come  in  at  a  level  aocqstabie  relative  to  ^  mailwt  and  funding  sources 
available. 

It  Is  the  City's  stated  goal  to  build  new  homes  at  a  cost  trat  to  exceed  $50,000  in  net 
construction  costs.  We  are  currerTtty  negotiating  the  arettttectural  contractwltti  a  licensed 
architect  to  compieto  ttiese  services. 


CMiT?nt  FMfKlinfl  Requgst   - 
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It  Is  estimated  K  win  take  an  addittonai  $14,500.00 
construction    component    of    this    plan. 


to  complete  the  proposed  new 
the    attached    chart 
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WINDSOR  PARK  REVITALIZATION  PROJECT 


BUDGET  '  PHASE  I  (53  HOMES) 


FUNDING  SOURCE 

GRANT  AMbUNT 

TOTAL 
EXPENOrrURiES 

BALANCE 

i' 

Fsderal  Spedal 
Purposes  Grant 

$2,000,000 

'.■      $42,445 

$1,957,555 

State  of  Nevada 

$    500,000 

•    $419,260 

$80,740 

CDBG  Funding 

.  $   .760,500 

,        ;    $751,372 

$9,128 

^mm^mmsm 

tmmmm 

■amsHm 

wn 

TOTALS 

$3,485,064 

$1,437,641 

$2,047,423 

.     ■.    • 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  REMAIN!) 

HG  189  HOMES 

ITEM 

AMOUNT        ) 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  COST 

■      • 

1  New  Construction 

189  homes  X  $50,000  ea 

$  9.460,000 

Purchase  Land 

40  acres  x  $30,000/acre; 

$  1.200,000 

Demolition  of  Old  Homea 

242  homes  X  3,000  «a 

$      726,000 

1  Infrastructure 

..     ,      ■ 

$  3.155.765 

■ 

TOTAL  FUNDINQ  NEEDED 

$14,931,765 

-..  • 

•      .  •      , 
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Mr.  GrOYNES.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Madam  Chair,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

The  Windsor  Park  Project  is  not  only  an  eyesore,  but  it  is  a  det- 
riment to  that  part  of  the  City  of  North  Las  Vegas,  and  it  has  per- 
sonal effects  on  me  because  I  live  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  this 
residential  area.  For  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  City  of  North 
Las  Vegas  has  made  the  residential  neighborhood  in  Windsor  Park 
a  priority  issue. 

On  behalf  of  Mayor  Seastrand,  Councilmen  Robinson  and 
Kincaid,  Councilman  Rhodes  and  I  are  here  today  to  ask  for  your 
continued  support  in  additional  funding  for  the  remaining  189 
homes  in  Windsor  Park. 

While  it  may  appear  we  have  not  met  time  lines  originally  pro- 
jected in  revitalizing  this  depressed  neighborhood,  please  be  as- 
sured it  is  our  best  interest — it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  make  this 
neighborhood  a  safe  and  sound  community,  where  homeowners  can 
once  again  have  a  sense  of  pride  and  integrity. 

I  might  add  in  closing  my  comments  that  as  I  stated,  I  am  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  area  from  my  resident,  and  there  for 
the  past  28  years,  I  have  been  an  educational  school  administrator 
for  our  county  and  we  have  an  elementary  school  just  adjacent  to 
this  area.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  area,  in  the  Windsor  Park  area 
I  know  personally  because  this  is  my  15th  year  on  the  North  Las 
Vegas  City  Council  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
them,  live  with  them  in  some  respects  and  I  know  that  this  is  all 
that  they  have  in  the  way  of  personal  home  ownership  and  they 
have  entrusted  the  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  City  Grovemment  to 
try  to  give  them  as  much  relief  as  possible. 

Many  of  them  are  seniors  and  their  deal  is  we  want  to  see  some- 
thing done  before  we  pass  on. 

So  I  would  again  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  make  this  request. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Councilman  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman,  member  of  the 
committee.  I  am  going  to  be  brief  also. 

This  is  something  where  we  are  talking  about  the  pursuit  of  the 
American  dream  and  the  continuation  of  the  American  dream  as 
far  as  being  able  to  buy  a  home  and  move  your  family  into  the 
home  and  reside  in  it,  provide  that  it  is  safe  and  provide  a  decent 
quality  of  life  for  people. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  hope  and  despair  and  prosperity  back  to 
people  who  have  been  in  despair  as  we  said  for  six  years.  I  think 
as  Americans,  we  are  commissioned  by  the  Constitution  to  give  all 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  the  pursuit  the  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  we  have  the  ability  to  do  that  today. 

With  your  graciousness,  hopefully  we  will  get  this  appropriation 
and  bring  back  that  hope  and  bring  back  that  prosperity  to  a  lot 
of  people  that  are  affected  by  this  tragic  moment. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  just  want  to 
say  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity,  along  with  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Go3nies. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Assistant  City  Manager,  Linda  Hinson. 
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Ms.  HiNSON.  I  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  be  here  today  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  Windsor  Park  Subdivision.  The  homeowners  in 
Windsor  Park  have  been  pleading  through  our  city  council  to  help 
them  solve  this  problem,  whether  it  be  through  relocating  and  re- 
developing their  current  home  or  to  offer  them  or  give  them  enough 
money  to  financially  assist  them  to  buy  another  home  throughout 
the  Las  Vegas  valley  or  build  them  a  new  home. 

In  most  cases,  we  unfortunately  find  that  the  homeowners  in 
Windsor  Park  continue  to  put  their  own  money  into  their  structure 
only  to  see  their  homes  continue  to  shift,  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
separation  of  walls  from  foundations  and  whatever. 

The  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  too,  on  our  streets  and  infrastructure  as  well.  I  could  go 
through  in  a  few  minutes  and  show  you  quickly  on  those  photos 
some  of  the  infrastructure  problems  we  have,  and  today  right  now, 
we  only  go  over  and  make  repairs  as  necessary. 

Now,  I  can  go  through  real  quick,  this  is  our  city  light  pole.  It 
is  leaning.  It  has  probably  been  leaning  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  as  a  result  of  this  subsidence. 

This  is  one  of  our  major  roads,  Cartier  Street.  If  you  just  walk 
up  Cartier  Street,  the  sidewalk  is  crooked  and  whatever.  That  is 
all  attributed  to  this  unstable  soil  in  that  whole  Windsor  Park  Sub- 
division. Cartier  Street  and  Chamberlain,  two  of  the  major  streets, 
are  the  worst  streets  in  that  area. 

This  home  here  is  the  back  end  of  a  homeowner's  house,  and  you 
can  see  there  is  separation.  I  have  my  own  little  camera  and  it 
probably  doesn't  give  you  a  clear  view  of  what  is  happening,  but 
it  is  literally  pulling  away  from  the  wall,  from  one  wall  to  the 
other. 

This  middle  here,  it  shows  how  it  is  buckling  in,  and  then  the 
top  part  of  the  house  looks  like  it  is  going  to  lean  forward  and  fall 
over. 

Now,  this  was  an  elderly  couple.  They  both  are  deceased  now, 
but  that  home  was  left  to  a  family  member.  He  continues  to  live 
there.  He  has  no  other  place  to  go.  He  is  not  well  off  or  able  to  keep 
putting  a  lot  of  dollars  into  that  home. 

I  would  like  you  to  flip  over  to  this  one  here. 

Councilman  Goynes  walked  to  this  homeowner's  house  on  Mon- 
day. You  almost  lose  your  equilibrium  walking  up  the  sidewalk.  It 
starts  out  smooth  and  then  it  goes  uphill.  Then  you  can  see  from 
the  same  home  on  Cartier  where  they  have  had  to  take  something 
to  brace  the  upper  wall  there  to  the  porch  light  area,  and  this  is 
the  same  house.  They  put  aluminum  siding  on  less  than  two  years 
ago. 

What  I  tried  to  do  was  get  shots  of  the  cracks.  I  also  wanted  to 
get  this  shot  to  show  you  they  do  try  to  put  money  in  this  home. 
This  is  aluminum  siding.  Hasn't  been  up  for  two  years  and  cracks 
are  already  forming. 

I  have  one  in  here  of  a  foundation,  this  one  right  here,  the  house 
is  moved.  You  can  clearly  see  how  the  foundation  is  going  downhill 
and  that  should  not  be  like  that. 

Then  I  have  a  homeowner — some  of  those  houses  have  wooden 
floors.  The  last  two  pictures  here  is  in  this  woman's  bathroom.  Ba- 
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sically  her  commode  is  ready  to  go  through  the  floor,  and  she  just 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  more  to  brace  it  or  whatever. 

Then  in  this  stack  here,  and  I  can  go  over  those  with  you  if  you 
would  like,  I  just  want  you  to  take  a  look  at  how  the  sidewalks  are 
just  crumbling.  They  are  cracking.  Even  if  you  have  someone  who 
does  car  repair  on  their  sidewalk,  it  just  doesn't  break  up  like  what 
is  occurring  with  these  homes  in  Windsor  Park;  and  this  here  is 
someone's  foundation  that  you  can  literally  stick  your  finger 
through. 

I  am  on  the  second  page. 

On  this  third  page  where  it  says  Cartier  Street,  it  just  shows  you 
maybe  a  little  clearer  how  bad  it  is.  This  home  on  this  sketch  right 
here,  the  electrical  panel  is  separating  from  the  wall.  The  power 
company  goes  out  every  day  just  to  check  on  this  in  the  event  of 
a  fire  or  something. 

There  is  another  one  with  a  homeowner  in  her  kitchen.  Look  at 
how  that  is  coming  apart  from  the  top  of  the  ceiling  area  down 
here,  and  has  gotten  worse  within  the  last  six  months,  and  this  is 
the  very  latest  shot.  It  started  out  where  we  can  see  right  here  the 
edge  where  it  slowly  is  coming  apart  and  is  at  that  level  right  now. 

This  floor  right  here  is  one  of  her  bedroom  floors.  You  can  lit- 
erally take  and  stick  part  of  your  fingers  down  and  you  don't  touch 
anything  because  you  are  too  scared  to  go  any  further,  but  she  has 
deep  cracks  in  her  floor. 

Another  homeowner  next  door  to  her  has  cracks  running 
throughout  her  kitchen.  It  starts  over  one  side  and  it  goes  through- 
out the  entire  kitchen  and  this  one  goes  up  in  her  front  room,  but 
I  did  not  want  her  to  pull  up  her  carpet  so  that  I  can  take  some 
photos  of  that. 

A  lot  of  them  still  try  and  are,  even  though  they  know  that  we 
are  tr3dng  to  seek  additional  fimding  for  them,  that  is  the  only 
place  they  have  to  go.  So  they  try  to  keep  the  maintenance  up  to 
the  degree  that  they  can,  but  as  Congressman  Bilbray  and  my  two 
city  council  people  have  said,  these  folks  are  retired. 

They  are  senior  citizens,  very  low-income.  So  they  have  come  to 
us  and  have  pleaded  for  our  help  and  the  city  council  entered  into 
a  resolution  six  years  ago  maybe  to  try  to  work  with  our  State  and 
our  Federal  folks  to  try  to  get  assistance  for  them.  So  anything  that 
you  can  do  for  us,  we  will  appreciate. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Councilman  Gojnies  wants  to  say  two  more  points. 

Mr.  GrOYNES.  Yes,  Madam  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  many  task 
forces,  the  Windsor  Park  Task  Force,  and  I  happen  to  be  Chairman 
of  this  Task  Force  for  the  past  five  years.  I  wanted  to  make  one 
other  point  the  city  manager  did  not  make,  and  that  is,  every 
month  these  homeowners  are  getting  their  homeowners  insurance 
canceled.  They  are  canceling  just  like  that. 

We  have  gone  to  the  State  Insurance  Convention  and  I  have  met 
with  the  insurance  people  that  insure  these  properties  and  they  are 
just  canceling  them  out.  And  as  she  stated,  the  Nevada  Power 
Company  is  keeping  their  own  watch  because  of  threatening  law- 
suits and  because  of  no  insurance  and  if  something — ^you  know,  we 
get  one  of  these  desert  storms,  it  might  short  out. 
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This  is  another  one  of  their  human  cries:  Help  us  get  some  insur- 
ance or  do  something  for  us  until  you  can  get  us  out  of  here  type 
thing. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  The  problem  is  these  were  FHA-guaranteed  homes. 
These  are  people  that  really  are,  as  we  say,  low,  low  income.  These 
are  people  that  90  percent  of  them  will  be  homeless  if  they  lose 
their  houses. 

These  are  not  people  that  can  go  out  anywhere  else.  Many  are 
retired,  living  on  very  minimal  social  security,  and  they  look  for — 
we  did,  over  the  years,  $500,000  was  put  in  from  the  State.  Money 
from  the  Community  Block  Grants  were  put  in  by  North  Las  Vegas 
and  we  did  have  one  $1  million  from  the  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Congressman,  the  information  we  have  was  that 
there  was  $2  million  in  special  purpose  grants,  one  in  1991  and  one 
in  1992;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Yes. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  And  you  are  requesting  $4  million  in  addition? 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  We  believe  that  with  the  money  that  could  be 
brought  in  from  the  State  and  the  local  governments,  we  would  be 
able  to  finish  the  project. 

Ms.  HiNSON.  It  would  at  least  go  a  long  way  in  completing  the 
project. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Might  I  ask,  just  so  I  understand,  even  though  it 
was  FHA  guarantee,  the  subdivision  regulations  existed  at  a  local 
level  which  should  have  controlled  where  subdivisions  were  placed. 

Ms.  HiNSON.  Right. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me,  based  on  the  pictures  shown, 
that  building  in  the  same  place  makes  sense.  There  is  something 
serious  going  on  there. 

Were  the  developments  approved  without  proper  subdivision  reg- 
ulations being  in  place  back  there? 

Ms.  HiNSON.  I  would  have  to  say  whatever  building  codes  were 
in  regulation  or  in  force  at  that  time,  the  developers,  it  was  two 
or  three  different  developers  involved  in  this  242-home  subdivision. 
I  have  to  say  that  they  complied  with  the  codes. 

What  I  tried  to  do,  even  when  I  first  got  involved,  like  you  said, 
it  was  30  years  ago  when  that  subdivision  was  first  created — I 
went  back  as  far  as  I  could  to  track  either  one  of  the  developers. 
One  is  r.tiW  alive  and  he  is  somewhere  out  in  California,  but  his 
lawyer  contacted  us  and  said,  you  know,  the  statute  of  limitations 
have  gone  and  we  don't  have  the  file  and  you  have  to  talk  with  the 
lawyer  now  instead  of  that  person. 

Another  one  who  was  involved  in  that  subdivision,  he  is  de- 
ceased. 

We  felt  like  we  had  to  get  past  trjdng  to  figure  out  who  is  at  fault 
here  financially,  because  30  years  ago,  I  just  have  to  say  they  went 
by  the  laws  at  that  time. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Could  you  repeat  for  me,  of  the  $2  million  of  Fed- 
eral money  and  other  local  monies  that  have  been  put  into  this, 
what  percentage  of  the  homes  have  been  taken  care  of  and  moved 
off-site  and  what  percent  remain? 

Ms.  HiNSON.  There  are  about  probably  10  vacant  lots  in  Windsor 
Park  now,  10  to  15.  Two  or  three  homeowners  have  taken  advan- 
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tage  and  moved  elsewhere.  They  either  moved  on  their  own  or  into 
another  HUD-type  home.  We  still  have  to  take  care  of  that  vacant 
lot  and  they  will  be  made  whole  no  matter  what  happens. 

We  did  do  four  homes  just  here  this  fall.  We  moved  and  rehabbed 
four  homes,  but  what  we  found  out  is  a  lot  of  the  homeowners  did 
a  lot  of  their  own  maintenance  over  time,  and  before  we  could  issue 
the  certificate  of  occupancy  for  those  four  homes,  we  had  to  basi- 
cally bring  them  up  to  code,  and  that  cost  us  far  more  than  we  ever 
thought.  And  it  has  just  been  determined  that  we  can  do  new  con- 
struction and  won't  have  to  worry  about  a  developer,  contacting 
that  developer  because  the  shingles  flew  off  the  roof  and  making 
him  responsible. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  I  think  what  she  is  asking  though,  there  is,  rough- 
ly, $2  million  in  Federal  money,  $1  million  in  a  community  block 
grant,  $500,000  in  State  money.  What  portion  of  that  is  spent  and 
how  many  houses  have  actually  been  taken  care  of? 

Ms.  HiNSON.  242. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  242,  subdivision.  I  think  what  the  Chairwoman  is 
saying  is,  will  that  take  care  of  the  whole  problem  and  how  much 
does  it  cost  per  unit  and  are  you  going  to  come  back  and  approach 
us  again  for  more  money  down  the  line? 

I  think  that  is  what  you  were  getting  to. 

Ms.  HiNSON.  We  have  only  taken  care  of  four  homes. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  How  much  money  is  left  on  hand? 

Ms.  HiNSON.  Of  the  Federal  money,  we  have  $1.9  million  of  that. 
Now,  of  the  State  money  and  the  CDBG  money,  probably  about 
$70,000;  State  money,  $80,000. 

The  balance  available  will  take  care  of  all  that,  we  hope.  Now 
this  new  funding  we  are  asking  for  is  to  help  with  the  remaining 
units  that  are  left,  it  is  about  189. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

I  know  we  have  a  long  witness  list  and  we  are  a  bit  over  time 
here  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  my  Chairman  when  he  comes  in  the 
doorway,  behind.  I  am  sure  you  have  a  Habitat  for  Humanity  chap- 
ter in  Nevada  as  well.  If  not,  that  is  an  ideal  project  for  them. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  We  have  been  doing  that.  They  have  been  building 
about  two  to  three  homes  a  year. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  would  go  to  them  in  Atlanta  and  see  if  they 
wouldn't  make  you  a  national  target. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  They  have  targeted  Las  Vegas,  but  they  won't  build 
200  homes. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Maybe  they  will  build  a  dozen. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  For  a  lot  of  that  early  money  that  was  spent,  it  was 
required  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  be  spent  to  do  the  studies 
of  what  should  be  done  and  some  of  the  money  was  spent  on,  can 
they  be  fixed,  can  they  not  be  fixed.  We  wasted  a  lot  of  time  be- 
cause no  one  thought  they  could  be  fixed  up,  but  the  government 
told  us  that  we  had  to  do  that. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Tell  me  this.  Congressman.  Let's  say  you  had  all 
the  money  you  needed;  will  Windsor  Park  then  no  longer  exist  on 
the  present  site? 

You  will  gradually  just  remove  it? 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  That  is  correct.  We  will  make  it  into  a  desert  park. 
Don't  know  what  we  will  do  with  it,  but  it  will  not  be  built  on.  One 
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of  the  errors  was  when  they  did  the  soil  analysis  30  years  ago,  that 
was  turned  into — for  the  FHA  and  the  others,  it  looked  okay,  you 
know? 

And  I  don't  know  if  it  was  done  by  the  developers,  phonied  up 
the  report  or  they  only  took  too  few  soil  analyses. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  that  is  where  the  screw  up  was.  They 
met  all  the  codes.  They  built  the  buildings  according  to  code.  They 
were  satisfactory.  There  are  homes  built  in  the  same  code  a  mile 
away  or  half  mile  away  that  are  fine  and  still  are  habitable  houses, 
but  these  were  not.  Somebody  screwed  up. 

We  believe  the  FHA  should  have  taken  a  stronger  stand  and 
made  sure  the  code — and  the  city  should  have  looked  at  it  closer, 
but  the  city  doesn't  have  that  kind  of  money. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  now? 

Ms.  HiNSON.  62,000. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  And  mostly  to  be  honest  with  you,  about  two-thirds 
of  that  very  low-income. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  very,  very  much  appreciate  your  coming  in. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  We  knew  that  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
is  going  to  have  some  special  marks.  We  would  refer  back  to  when 
Chairman  Gray  was  here,  that  we  had  a  similar  problem  in  Phila- 
delphia that  was  marked.  We  are  looking  at  some  precedent  we 
have  had  before  to  help  communities  like  this. 

This  is  the  first  time  Nevada  has  come  with  a  problem  like  this 
to  the  Federal  Congress  and  asked  for  help.  Seventy-two  percent  of 
the  population  is  low-income,  moderate,  moderate  to  low-income 
families.  Heavily  Democratic,  too,  by  the  way. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  today.  We  will 
certainly  take  this  and  look  at  it  very,  very  closely,  and  keep  in 
mind  when  you  hear  on  the  news  that  Congress  is  debating  the 
Space  Station  and  health  benefits  for  veterans,  and  Superfund 
money  to  clean  up  EPA  Superfund  sites,  that  you  are  in  the  same 
budget  category,  and  so  we  are  going  to  be  under  severe  restraints 
this  year. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  We  understand  that  and  we  would  like  to  have 
help,  and  whatever  you  can  do,  we  will  graciously  accept. 

Mr.  Stokes  [presiding].  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
FRANK  FARLEY,  Ph.D.,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Frank  Farley,  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation. 

Welcome. 

We  will  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Farley.  Thank  you. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  am  Dr.  Frank  Farley,  Past  President  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  APA.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  on  behalf  of  APA's  124,000  members  and  appreciate  the 
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opportunity  to  present  testimony  concerning  two  agencies  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, NSF,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  EPA. 

I  will  focus  on  only  a  few  issues  here.  APA's  written  testimony 
submitted  for  the  heziring  record  covers  our  broader  concerns. 

I  would  first  like  to  comment  on  a  specific  research  initiative  and 
the  proposed  new  research  center  in  NSF's  social,  behavioral  and 
economic  sciences  directorate.  I  note  with  dismay  that  the  cognitive 
science  and  intelligent  systems  initiative  which  was  funded  for  the 
past  two  years  by  this  subcommittee  has  not  been  included  in 
NSF's  fiscal  year  1995  request. 

NSF  states  that  it  will  spend  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1995  for 
ongoing  research  in  this  area  but  no  new  funds  were  requested  for 
this  important  cutting-edge  area  of  research,  following  the  pattern 
of  the  past  two  years.  In  fact,  $10  million  is  exactly  where  funding 
for  this  area  of  research  stood  in  1991  when  the  report  of  a  NSF 
planning  workshop  recommended  increasing  the  funding  for  this 
research  to  $50  million  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Cognitive  science  seeks  to  understand  the  nature  of  human  intel- 
ligence, how  knowledge  is  acquired,  communicated,  represented 
and  used  by  humans.  Progress  in  artificial  intelligence  is  depend- 
ent upon  fully  understanding  the  nature  of  real  intelligence. 

Research  in  this  area  has  already  led  to  significant  practical  ap- 
plications. Included  are  decision  analysis  as  a  successful  practice 
for  guiding  high-stakes  business  and  government  decisions,  expert- 
and  knowledge-based  computer  systems,  advanced  information  re- 
trieval, improved  technologies  for  human  computer  interaction,  and 
intelligent  tutoring  systems  in  education  and  the  military. 

APA  recommends  that  $2  million  be  appropriated  for  a  cognitive 
science  and  intelligent  systems  research  initiative  in  SBE,  a  con- 
tinuation of  current  support  for  a  very  promising  area  of  research. 

APA  also  supports  the  establishment  of  a  Center  on  Violence  Re- 
search within  SBE  and  urges  the  committee  to  provide  funds  for 
it  in  SBE's  1995  budget.  APA  has  long  made  violence  prevention 
a  top  priority,  including  research  to  provide  greater  insight  into  the 
causes  of  violence  in  our  society,  an  interdisciplinary  NSF  research 
center  would  support  the  collaboration  necessary  to  effectively  at- 
tack the  root  causes  of  violence. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  support  for  such  a  violence  cen- 
ter not  come  at  the  expense  of  support  for  SBE's  core  research  pro- 
grams. Funding  for  behavioral  and  social  science  research  has  still 
not  recovered  relative  to  other  scientific  disciplines  from  the  sub- 
stantial cuts  it  suffered  in  the  early  1980s. 

Although  Federal  support  for  behavioral  and  social  research  has 
recovered  somewhat,  it  has  not  made  up  the  ground  lost  13  years 
ago.  This  has  affected  not  only  the  science  base  but  the  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  behaviorsd  and  social  scientists. 

We  urge  that  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Violence  Re- 
search not  be  at  the  expense  of  support  for  SBE's  established  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  its  support  for  neurotoxic  collateral  research.  Exposure  to 
chemicals  can  have  adverse  effects  on  the  structure  or  function  of 
the  nervous  system.  These  neurotoxic  effects  can  show  up  in  a  vari- 
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ety  of  ways,  including  lowering  of  intelligence  scores  in  kids,  neuro- 
logical dysfunction,  such  as  muscle  weakness  or  seizures,  and 
S5anptoms  resembling  naturally  occurring  neurological  diseases 
such  as  Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's. 

There  has  also  been  recent  attention  to  the  neural  behavioral  ef- 
fects on  children  exposed  to  pesticides  and  other  chemicals  through 
their  diet  and  through  water.  EPA  has  statutory  authority  to  con- 
duct neurotoxicological  research  based  on  several  Federalized  man- 
dating broad  programs  to  protect  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Health  research  in  neurotox  is  conducted  in  the  Neurotoxicology 
Division  of  EPA's  Health  Effects  Research  Lab.  The 
Neurotoxicology  Division  is  the  only  intramural  research  organiza- 
tion inside  EPA  whose  mission  is  to  advise  the  Agency  on 
neurotoxicological  issues  in  a  regulatory  context. 

Your  subcommittee  recognized  the  importance  of  this  research 
when  it  appropriated  $800,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  research  on 
neurotoxicity. 

This  money  was  used  to  expand  neurotoxicological  research  in 
the  areas  identified  by  the  fix-it  committee  by  funding  three  com- 
petitive cooperative  agreements  in  neurotox  research. 

This  subcommittee  again  appropriated  $.8  million  for  this  re- 
search in  1994  when  the  administration  failed  to  request  money  for 
this  vital  work.  Given  the  importance  of  conducting  this  kind  of  re- 
search, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  EPA  has  again  failed  to  re- 
quest funds  to  support  this  research  in  1995. 

The  research  that  would  be  foregone  in  fiscal  year  1995  includes 
neurotoxicological  research  related  to  susceptible  populations,  such 
as  persons  exposed  through  their  job  or  because  of  where  they  live. 
Research  also  needs  to  be  conducted  on  age  susceptibility  to  pes- 
ticides and  industrial  chemicals. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  research  in  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  and  in  regard  to  EPA's  regulatory  function,  our  Associa- 
tion recommends  that  $1.5  million  be  appropriated  for  newer  toxi- 
cological  research  at  EPA  for  1995. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  and  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I'm  Dr.  Frank  Farley,  Past  President  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  (APA).  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  on  behalf  of  APA's  124,000  members  and 
associates  and  appreciate  the  oppormnity  to  present  testimony  on  two  agencies  and  one  Department  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  --  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  and  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA). 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  (NSF) 

APA  is  pleased  to  support  the  Administration 's  FY  1995  request  of  $3.2  billion  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  6  percent  inaease  over  NSF's  FY  1994  budget  will  support  more  than  19,500  projeas  in 
research  and  education.  The  Administration's  recommendation  is  a  particularly  strong  indication  of  the  support 
for  this  important  research  in  a  year  when  many  agencies  and  programs  are  facing  level  funding  or  decreased 
funding.  NSF  supports  basic  strategic  research  in  all  major  scientific  and  engineering  fields  -  including  behavioral 
research  which  is  supported  mainly  through  the  Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sciences,  and 
the  Directorate  for  Biological  Sciences. 

Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sciences  (SBE) 

The  knowledge  gained  from  SBE  supported  research  contributes  important  information  on  national  issues 
from  global  commerce  and  conflict  to  individual  memory  and  motivation,  and  from  changes  in  individual  behavior 
to  the  environments  in  which  change  takes  place.  The  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Research  Division 
(SBER)  within  SBE  seeks  to  develop  basic  scientific  knowledge  about  human  behavior,  culture,  interaction,  and 
decision-making.  APA  supports  the  FY  1995  request  for  SBER  of  $84  million.  Within  this  budget  request  for 
the  core  research  programs  in  SBE  are  several  initiatives  and  programs  which  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  science  base  —  including  nationally  identified  strategic  areas  of  research.  These  are  discussed  below: 

Cognitive.  Psychological  and  Language  Science  in  SBE 

APA  endorses  the  $14.2  million  FY  1995  request  for  Cognitive,  Psychological  and  Language  Sciences. 
Research  in  human  cognition  and  perception,  social  psychology,  decision,  risk  and  management  sciences,  and 
linguistics  is  supported  in  this  cluster.  These  programs  are  an  important  source  of  support  for  the  scientific,  base 
in  behavioral  science.  It  is  expected  that  research  supported  through  these  programs  will  make  substantial 
contributions  to  strategic  research  in  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program  and  High  Performance  Computing 
and  Communications.  This  cluster  of  programs  is  also  the  locus  for  an  NSF-wide  research  initiative  on  cognitive 
science  and  intelligent  systems,  discussed  later  in  this  testimony. 

Funding  for  behavioral  research  has  still  not  recovered,  relative  to  other  scientific  disciplines,  from  the 
substantial  cuts  it  suffered  in  the  early  1980s.  Although  federal  support  for  behavioral  research  has  recovered 
somewhat,  it  has  not  made  up  for  the  ground  lost  13  years  ago.  This  has  affeaed  not  only  the  science  base,  but 
the  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  behavioral  scientists. 

Economic.  Decision  and  Management  Science  in  SBE 

APA  supports  the  FY  1995  request  of  $25  million  for  Economic,  Decision  and  Management  Sciences. 
This  research  will  help  to  increase  the  understanding  and  effectiveness  of  problem-solving,  information  processing, 
and  decision  making  by  individuals,  groups,  organizations,  and  society.  The  research  results  from  these  programs 
will  contribute  to  fundamental  knowledge  in  management  science:  risk  analysis;  societal  and  public  policy  decision 
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making;  behavioral  dedsion  making;  and  judgement,  organizational  design,  and  decision  making  under  uncertainty. 

Research  Initiatives  in  SBE 

Cognitive  Science  and  Intelligent  Systems  Research  Initiative 

We  note  with  dismay  that  this  research  initiative  has  not  been  included  in  NSFs  FY  1995  request.  SBER 
states  that  it  will  spend  $10.0  million  in  FY  1995  for  ongoing  research  in  this  area  -  but  no  new  funds  were 
requested  for  this  important,  cutting-edge  area  of  research,  as  in  the  past  two  years.  In  fact,  $10  million  is  exactly 
where  funding  for  this  research  stood  in  1991  when  the  report  of  an  NSF-sponsored  plaiming  workshop 
recommended  incxeasing  funding  for  this  research  to  $50  million  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Cognitive  science  seeks  to  understand  the  nature  of  human  intelligence,  how  knowledge  is  acquired, 
communicated,  represented,  and  used  by  humans.  Progress  in  artificial  intelligence  is  dependent  on  fully 
understanding  the  nature  of  "real"  intelligence.  Research  in  this  area  has  already  led  to  significant  successes  in 
practical  applications.  Included  are  decision  analysis  as  a  successful  practice  for  guiding  high-stakes  business  and 
government  decisions;  expert  and  knowledge-based  computer  systems;  advanced  information  retrieval;  improved 
technologies  for  human-computer  interaction;  and  intelligent  tutoring  systems.  APA  recommends  that  $2  miUion 
be  specificaUy  appropriated  for  a  Cognitive  Science  and  Intelligent  Systems  Research  Initiative  in  SBE  ~  a 
continuation  of  current  support  for  a  very  promising  area  of  research. 

Science  and  Technology  Center  on  Violence  Research 

APA  supports  the  establishmem  of  a  Center  on  Violence  Research  within  SBE,  and  urges  the  Committee 
to  provide  funds  for  it  in  SBE's  FY  1995  budget.  APA  has  long  made  violence  prevention  a  top  priority  - 
including  research  to  provide  greater  insight  into  the  causes  of  violence  in  our  society.  An  interdisciplinary 
science  and  technology  center  in  NSF  would  provide  much  needed  research  support  in  this  area.  We  are 
concerned,  however,  that  support  for  such  a  Center  not  come  at  the  expense  of  support  for  SBE's  core  research 
programs.  We  urge  that  any  direction  to  NSF  to  establish  a  Center  on  Violence  Research  in  FY  1995  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  funds. 

Directorate  for  Biological  Sdeoces 

Division  of  Integrative  Biology  and  Neuroscience  flBN) 

APA  supports  the  FY  1995  Administration  request  of  $84  million  for  the  Division  of  Integrative  Biology 
and  Neuroscience.  This  increase  would  support  important  research  in  animal  behavior,  behavioral  neuroscience, 
and  the  development,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants  and  animals.  Tlie  requested  $5.85  million  increase 
includes  $1.50  million  for  research  related  to  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program  on  the  physiological  and 
behavioral  bases  of  survival  and  adaptation  of  organisms  to  environmental  change. 

Academic  Research  Infrastructure 

APA  supports  the  $55  million  FY  1995  request  for  Academic  Research  Infrastructure.  Although 
meeting  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  estimated  $10  billion  needed  to  modernize  the  nation's  research  facilities,  this 
program  provides  one  of  the  few  mechanisms  for  institutions  to  apply  for  these  badly  needed  funds.  This  peer- 
reviewed  program  which  considers  all  applications  and  makes  awards  based  on  need  and  merit,  serves  as  a  model 
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for  the  equitable  distributioa  of  P^ederal  money  based  on  national  needs  and  merit. 

We  also  applaud  the  efforts  of  NSFs  Director  to  take  the  national  problem  cf  academic  research 
infrastructure  funding  to  the  National  Science  and  Technology  Council  (NSTC).  NSTC  has  been  asked  to  examine 
this  problem  on  a  government-wide  basis,  involving  all  the  federal  agencies  and  departments  that  support  academic 
research.  NSF  alone  will  never  be  able  to  meet  even  a  fraction  of  the  demonstrated  needs  for  academic  research 
infi^tructuie  funds.  It  is  necessary  and  prudent  that  this  effort  be  coordinated  to  achieve  maximum  leverage  for 
the  dollars  which  will  have  to  be  spent  to  maintain  and  upgrade  the  nation's  academic  laboratories. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  (EPA) 

Psychological  science  has  much  to  offer  as  the  national  focus  on  the  environment  broadens  to  include  more 
preventive  measures,  as  well  as  to  the  continuing  effort  to  address  existing  problems.  The  contributions  from 
psychological  research  range  from  the  evaluation  and  testing  of  compounds  for  neurotoxic  properties,  to  risk 
communication  and  prevention  measures.  Preventing  environmental  problems,  and  finding  solutions  to  existing 
ones,  requires  more  than  an  engineering  and  technology  fix  --  it's  also  necessary  to  understand  the  human  behavior 
and  mind-set  that  makes  correction  and  prevention  so  difficult. 

Neurotoxicity  and  Health  Effects  Research 

Exposure  to  chemicals  can  have  adverse  effects  on  the  structure  and/or  function  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  neurotoxic  effects  can  show  up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including:  lowering  of  IQ  scores  in  children; 
neurological  dysfunction  such  as  muscle  weakness  or  seizures;  and  symptoms  resembling  naturally  occurring 
neurological  diseases  such  as  Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's  disease.  There  has  also  been  recent  attention  to  the 
possible  neurobehavioral  effects  on  children  exposed  to  pesticides  and  other  chemicals  through  their  diet  and  water. 

EPA  has  statutory  authority  to  conduct  neurotoxicological  research  based  on  several  federal  laws 
mandating  broad  programs  to  protect  public  health  and  the  environment.  Health  effects  research  in 
neurotoxicology  is  conduaed  in  the  Neurotoxicology  Division  of  EPA's  Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory 
(HERL).  The  Neurotoxicology  Division  at  HERL  is  the  only  intramural  research  organization  in  EPA  whose 
mission  is  to  advise  the  Agency  on  neurotoxicological  issues  in  a  regulatory  context. 

Congress  recognized  the  importance  of  this  research  when  it  appropriated  $.80  million  for  FY  1993  for 
research  on  neurotoxicity.  This  money  was  used  to  expand  neurotoxicological  research  in  the  areas  identified  by 
the  FCCSET  conmiittee  by  funding  three  competitive  cooperative  agreements  in  neurotoxicological  research. 
Congress  again  appropriated  $.8  million  for  this  research  in  FY  1994  when  the  Administration  failed  to  request 
money  for  this  important  research.  APA  notes  with  dismay  that  EPA  has  again  failed  to  request  funds  to  support 
this  research  for  FY  1995. 

The  research  that  would  be  foregone  in  FY  1995  includes  neurotoxicological  research  related  to  susceptible 
populations,  such  as  those  exposed  through  work  or  because  of  where  they  live.  Research  also  needs  to  be 
conducted  on  age-related  differences  in  susceptibility  to  pesticides  and  industrial  chemicals. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  research  to  protection  of  public  health  and  EPA's  regulatory 
function,  APA  recommends  that  $1.5  million  be  appropriated  for  neurotoxicological  research  at  EPA  for  FY 
1995. 
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American  Psychological  Associatioa 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 

May  1995 

VETERANS  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (VHA) 

Tlie  Veterans  Health  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  funds  research  that 
supports  the  clinical  mission  of  the  VA  to  care  for  our  nations'  veterans.  Behavioral  research  is  a  vital  component 
of  that  research  portfolio.  Despite  this,  the  research  budget  of  the  VHA  as  a  percentage  of  the  VHA  budget  has 
steadily  declined,  going  from  3.5  percent  in  1970  to  2.2  percent  in  1987  and  1.5  percent  in  1993.  If  the  FY  1995 
request  of  $211  million  is  not  increased,  an  all  time  low  of  1.3  percent  of  the  VHA's  budget  will  be  devoted  to 
research.  This  request  represents  a  10.3  percent  decrease  over  their  current  FY  1994  budget.  APA  joins  with  the 
Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Heath  Research  in  recommending  $325  million  for  VHA  health  research. 
This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  1990  report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  VA  research  which 
documented  the  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  research  programs  of  the  VA.  This  funding  level  for  FY 
1995  will  support  research  that  contributes  not  only  to  improved  care  for  veterans,  but  extends  beyond  the  veteran 
population  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 

APA  was  also  very  concerned  to  learn  that  there  are  tentative  plans  to  cut  a  large  number  of  VA  staff 
positions  in  FY  1995  and  that  psychologists  might  be  disproportionally  affected.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
consider  the  importance  of  these  psychologists  not  only  to  the  deUvery  of  much  needed  services  to  our  veterans, 
but  their  contributions  to  the  excellent  research  conducted  at  the  VA. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would  again  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  on  the  FY  1995  fimding  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Enviromnental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  The 
psychological  sciences  address  a  broad  range  of  important  issues  and  problems  confronting  our  nation.  As  the 
Subcommittee  considers  funding  requests  ,  we  urge  you  to  place  a  high  priority  on  those  issues  outlined  in  this 
testimony.  I  would  be  hai^y  to  answer  any  questions  the  Subcommittee  members  may  have. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  doctor. 

We  will  put  your  entire  written  statement  in  the  record  as  well. 
I  have  no  questions  at  this  point,  but  we  will  take  under  due  con- 
sideration the  things  that  you  have  recommended  to  us.  We  have 
tried  to  help  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Farley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
ALAN  G.  KRAUT,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Dr.  Alan  Kraut,  American  Psychological  Society. 
Good  afternoon. 

Dr.  Kraut.  How  are  you? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Fine. 

We  will  put  your  entire  statement  in  the  record,  doctor. 

Dr.  Kraut.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  again  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Society  to  testify  on  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

I  am  delighted  to  begin  by  telling  you  that  one  of  our  distin- 
guished managers,  Dr.  Ann  Peterson,  recently  was  nominated  by 
President  Clinton  as  NSF  Deputy  Director.  We  hope  you  will  wel- 
come Dr.  Peterson  to  Washington.  I  know  she  is  eager  to  work  with 
you. 

Turning  to  appropriations,  I  want  to  focus  on  one  item  in  the 
NSF  budget,  a  program  known  as  the  Human  Capital  Initiative.  I 
am  here  to  ask  you  to  provide  $20  million  for  NSF's  Human  Cap- 
ital Initiative  Program  and  to  continue  to  encourage  NSF,  particu- 
larly NSF's  National  Science  Board  to  further  its  development. 

In  pre-'/ious  testimony,  I  described  the  history  of  the  Human  Cap- 
ital Initiative,  It  began  as  a  national  behavioral  research  agenda 
developed  over  several  years  by  some  70  separate  science  organiza- 
tions. 

It  outlines  the  ways  in  which  behavioral  science  can  help  solve 
critical  problems  facing  the  Nation,  problems  like  violence,  worker 
productivity,  schooling  illiteracy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  those 
associated  with  aging  and  health. 

It  makes  the  case  that  these  issues  have  behavior  at  their  core 
and  that  investment  in  behavioral  science  is  needed  to  address 
them.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  initiative  was  begun  by  NSF  but 
since  then  it  has  been  used  by  many  Federal  agencies  and  has  got- 
ten good  reviews  from  Congress  as  well. 

For  instance,  in  fiscal  year  1991  Congress  urged  NSF  to  use  the 
Human  Capital  Initiative  with  an  eye  toward,  quote,  "examining 
behavioral  science  funding  initiatives  in  1992."  And  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  NSF  was  directed  by  your  counterparts  in  the  Senate  to  use 
the  Human  Capital  Initiative  in  planning  its  1994  budget,  and  in- 
response,  NSF  pledged  to  set  aside  20  percent  of  its  increase  in  so- 
cial and  behavioral  science,  quote,  "to  support  basic  research 
projects  related  to  the  Human  Capital  Initiative."  And  it  is  written 
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in  its  report  to  the  subcommittee,  NSF  underscored  how  closely  the 
Human  Capital  Initiative  ties  into  the  Foundation's  mission. 

Finally,  last  year  Congress  requested,  quote,  "a  long  range  plan 
for  how  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  will  be  used  to  develop  stra- 
tegic research  projects,  specifically  in  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  funded  by  NSF." 

Now,  NSF's  response  to  this  was  that  in  March  1994,  just  a  cou- 
ple months  ago,  the  Foundation  held  a  workshop  of  experts  from 
many  disciplines,  developed  and  expanded  the  Human  Capital  Ini- 
tiative Research  Plan.  That  plan  being  made  final  now  proceeds 
from  the  assumption  that  a  more  productive  and  educated  work 
force  is  critical  for  long-term  economic  growth,  and  so  it  examines 
issues  like  stagnant  productivity,  inadequate  worker  skills  and  re- 
lated problems  of  families,  schools  and  neighborhoods. 

I  participated  in  that  March  meeting  and  I  know  that  the  initia- 
tive can  play  a  huge  role  in  advancing  knowledge  across  a  range 
of  critical  national  concerns.  It  has  the  potential  to  ensure  that  in- 
vestment in  behavioral  research  will  bring  significant  returns,  plus 
I  am  convinced  that  this  model  of  how  basic  NSF  research  can  be 
directed  by  national  goals  is  exactly  the  answer  to  the  questioning 
between  Congress  and  the  Foundation  on  how  NSF  strategic  re- 
search should  evolve. 

But  its  success  depends  on  funding  beyond  what  is  now  available 
and  that  is  why  we  are  urging  $20  million.  But  as  important  as  the 
increased  funding  is  to  the  effort,  we  also  need  this  subcommittee's 
help  to  see  that  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  will  be  supported  by 
the  more  conservative  structures  at  NSF. 

The  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  Directorate  was 
established  two  years  ago  to  make  sure  that  these  areas  were  in- 
volved in  decisions  about  NSF  priorities.  The  directorate  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  strengthening  behavioral  science  at  NSF 
but  there  still  continues  to  be  resistance  to  these  fields  among 
members  of  the  National  Science  Board  which  sets  overall  prior- 
ities for  NSF  research  funding. 

Our  concern  is  that  when  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  reaches 
the  National  Science  Board,  it  will  meet  with  the  same  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  even  opposition  that  earlier  created  an  exclusion- 
ary environment  for  behavioral  and  social  science  at  NSF.  I  assure 
you  this  is  not  simply  an  isolated  fear  from  those  of  us  outside 
NSF. 

The  fear  has  also  been  expressed  informally  as  well  by  those  in- 
side NSF  and  appears  to  be  more  widespread.  The  more  traditional 
National  Science  Board  is  likely  to  balk  at  this  very  nontraditional 
way  of  planning  for  the  future  in  basic  behavioral  and  social 
science  research. 

We  are  certain  that  your  support  would  encourage  the  National 
Science  Board  to  adopt  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  as  a  priority 
for  NSF  and  so  we  ask  the  subcommittee  to  convey  to  the  leader- 
ship of  NSF  and  the  National  Science  Board  in  particular  its  rec- 
ommendation. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  today. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Alan  Kraut,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Psychological  Society  (APS), 
the  national  organization  devoted  to  the  science  of  psychology.    Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  FY  95  appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 

(NSF). 

First,  some  background  about  the  American  Psychological  Society:  APS  recently 
celebrated  only  its  fifth  birthday,  but  in  those  five  years  we  have  grown  fi-om  zero  to  over 
15,000  members.    Among  them  are  the  most  distinguished  behavioral  scientists  in  the 
nation.    Most  of  our  members  are  researchers  in  academic  settings  and  all  of  our  members 
have  a  great  interest  in  federal  research  support  for  behavioral  and  social  science.    Given 
that  this  Subcommittee  provides  appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  1  am 
particularly  pleased  to  tell  you  that  among  our  Charter  Fellows  is  Dr.  Anne  Petersen,  who 
President  Clinton  recently  nominated  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  NSF.    We  are  extremely 
encouraged  by  the  pending  appointment  of  Dr.  Petersen,  a  distinguished  psychology 
researcher  and  academic  administrator,  and  we  view  this  as  additional  evidence  of  the 
Administration's  support  for  behavioral  science  as  part  of  NSF's  mission. 

Turning  now  to  the  FY  95  Appropriations,  I  want  to  focus  this  testimony  on  just  one 
item  in  the  Administration's  NSF  request  —  the  program  that  has  come  to  be  known  under 
the  banner  of  The  Human  Capital  Initiative.    Specifically,  1  am  here  today  to  ask  you  to 
provide  $20  million  for  NSF's  Human  Capital  Initiative  (HCI)  program,  and  to  continue  to 
encourage  NSF  ~   particularly  NSF's  National  Science  Board  —  to  further  develop  the 
Human  Capital  Initiative  as  NSF's  answer  to  Congressional  concern  over  the  Foundation's 
support  of  basic  science  within  national  goals.    In  FY  94,  the  Foundation  already  plans  to 
award  some  funding  for  Human  Capital  Initiative-related  research.    But  NSF  is  also  in  the 
planning  stages  for  a  major  expansion  of  the  HCI  which  should  result  in  a  substantial 
multidisciplinary  research  initiative  requiring  funding  far  beyond  what  is  currently  available. 

Congress  and  the  Human  Capital  Initiative 

In  previous  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee,  I  described  to  you  the  history  of  the 
Human  Capital  Initiative.    It  originated  as  a  national  behavioral  science  research  agenda 
developed  over  several  years  by  representatives  of  more  than  70  behavioral  science 
organizations.    I  am  proud  to  say  it  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  APS,  though  it  has 
now  branched  out  to  include  many  more  groups  than  even  those  first  70.    The  Human 
Capital  Initiative  outlines  ways  in  which  behavioral  and  social  science  can  help  to  solve 
critical  problems  facing  the  nation  —  those  involving  violence,  worker  productivity, 
schooling  and  literacy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  aging,  and  health.    It  makes  the  case  that 
these  issues  have  behavior  at  their  core,  so  an  investment  in  behavioral  and  social  science  is 
needed  to  adequately  address  them.    The  HCI  is  intended  to  help  Congress  and  federal 
agencies  set  funding  priorities  for  psychology  and  related  sciences. 
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The  potential  of  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  was  first  recognized  in  F  Y  V  i  when 
the  Senate  urged  NSF  and  other  federal  agencies  to  "examine"  the  [HCI]  document  "with 
an  eye  toward  behavioral  science  funding  initiatives  in  1992."    (As  an  aside,  I  should 
mention  that  the  HCI  also  received  strong  support  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse,  the  National  Institute  on  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  the  National  Institute  on  Aging.) 

Subsequently,  in  FY  93,  the  NSF  was  directed  by  your  coimterparts  in  the  Senate  to 
use  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  in  planning  its  FY  94  budget  request.    In  response  to  this 
directive,  NSF  pledged  to  "set  aside  20%  of  the  increase  requested  for  FY  94  for  the  Social, 
Behavioral,  and  Economic  Research  Subactivity,  to  support  basic  research  projects  related 
to  the  Human  Capital  Initiative."    And  in  its  report  on  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  to  this 
Subcommittee,  the  NSF  underscored  how  closely  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  meshes  with 
the  Foundation's  mission: 

These  [HCI]  initiatives  fit  in  well  with  the  Foundation's  long  range  planning  themes, 
particularly  in  fostering  interdisciplinary  research,  developing  partnerships  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  enhancing  human  capabilities.    The  Foundation  is 
committed  to  and  actively  engaged  in  supporting  research  activities  addressed  toward 
improving  the  human  condition,  in  educating  the  next  generation  of  scientists  to 
address  important  behavioral  and  societal  issues  and  in  compiling  and  analyzing  data 
on  the  personnel  available  in  the  nation  for  advancing  well-being  through  science 
and  engineering. 

In  FY  94,  Congress  commended  NSF  for  its  approach  to  the  HCI.    But  in  order  to 
ensure  an  ongoing  commitment  by  the  Foundation,  the  Senate  further  requested  "a  report  by 
September  1,  1994,  on  the  actions  the  NSF  has  taken  to  implement  this  initiative.    In 
addition,  the  report  should  outline  a  long-range  plan  for  how  the  initiative  will  be  used  to 
develop  strategic  research  projects  specifically  in  the  behavioral  and  social  science  activities 
funded  by  the  NSF."    As  you  know  the  majority  of  the  Senate's  FY  94  appropriations 
report  on  NSF  focused  on  "strategic  research,"  so  we  believe  it  is  especially  significant  that 
the  HCI  was  among  the  two  or  three  other  topics  discussed  in  that  year's  report. 

NSF  HCI  Activities 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Cora  Marrett,  Assistant  Director  of  NSF  and  the  head  of 
the  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  (SBE)  Sciences  Directorate,  NSF  is  making  a 
significant  effort  to  incorporate  the  HCI  into  its  research  agenda.    In  March  1994,  the 
Foundation  brought  together  experts  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  to  develop  an  expanded 
HCI  research  plan.    The  plan,  which  is  being  put  in  final  form  now,  proceeds  from  the 
basic  assumption  that  a  more  productive  and  educated  workforce  is  a  critical  element  in 
achieving  long-term  economic  growth.    In  this  context,  it  examines  such  issues  as  stagnant 
productivity,  inadequate  worker  skills,  and  related  social  problems  of  families,  schools  and 
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neighborhoods  and  their  implications  for  economic  competition  abroad  and  rising  social 
problems  in  this  country. 

As  a  participant  in  the  development  of  the  NSF  HCI  agenda,  I  am  confident  that  this 
initiative  can  play  a  primary  role  in  advancing  knowledge  across  a  range  of  critical  national 
concerns  and  that  it  has  the  potential  to  ensure  that  the  investment  in  behavioral  research 
will  result  in  significant  returns  in  the  future.    Plus,  I  am  convinced  that  this  model  of  how 
basic  NSF  research  can  be  directed  by  national  goals  is  exactly  the  answer  to  the 
questioning  between  Congress  and  the  Foundation  on  how  NSF's  "strategic  research" 
should  evolve.    It  is  clear  that  the  success  of  this  initiative  depends  on  an  infusion  of 
funding  beyond  what  is  currently  available  for  the  Human  Capital  Initiative,  and  that  is  why 
APS  is  strongly  urging  an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  the  HCI  in  FY  95. 


National  Science  Board  Support  for  the  HCI 

But  as  important  as  increased  funding  is  to  this  effort,  we  also  need  this 
Subcommittee's  help  in  ensuring  that  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  will  be  fully  supported 
by  the  more  conservative  structures  at  NSF.    Let  me  explain: 

You  may  recall  that  the  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sciences  Directorate  was 
established  two  years  ago  in  order  to  give  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  a  greater 
visibility  within  the  Foundation  and  to  make  sure  these  areas  of  research  are  involved  in 
high-level  decisions  about  NSF's  fimding  and  research  priorities.    Prior  to  the  new 
Directorate,  behavioral  and  social  sciences  had  been  poorly  represented  in  those  decision- 
making processes.    While  the  Directorate  has  made  tremendous  progress  in  strengthening 
behavioral  science  at  NSF,  there  continues  to  be  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  these  fields  among 
the  members  of  the  National  Science  Board  which,  as  you  know,  sets  the  overall  priorities 
for  NSF  research  funding. 

Our  concern  is  that  even  after  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  progresses  through  the 
NSF's  "bottom-up"  review,  and  even  though  the  HCI  has  had  remarkably  strong  support 
from  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Committees,  and  even  though  it  now  appears  to 
have  the  support  of  the  NSF  Director,  when  it  reaches  the  National  Science  Board,  the  HCI 
will  meet  with  the  same  lack  of  understanding  and  perhaps  even  opposition  that  created  an 
exclusionary  environment  previously  at  NSF  for  behavioral  and  social  science  initiatives.    I 
assure  you  this  is  not  simply  an  isolated  fear  from  those  of  us  outside  NSF.    This  fear  has 
been  expressed  informally  as  well  by  those  within  NSF  and  appears  to  be  widespread.    The 
more  traditional  National  Science  Board  is  likely  to  balk  at  this  very  nontraditional  way  of 
planning  for  the  future  in  basic  behavioral  and  social  science  research. 

We  are  certain  your  support  would  encourage  the  National  Science  Board  to  adopt 
the  Human  Capital  Initiative  as  a  priority  for  NSF.    Therefore,  we  ask  this  Subcommittee  to 
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convey  to  the  leadership  of  NSF  and  to  the  National  Science  Board  in  particular  its 
strongest  recommendation  on  behalf  of  the  Human  Capital  Initiative. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportimity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  today.    I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Ms.  Kaptur.  We  will  now  hear  from  Congressman  Mike 
Kopetski. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  We  welcome  you  back  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  It  is  good  to  be  here  Representative  Kaptur, 
Chairman  Stokes.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

I  am  glad  you  want  to  hear  about  some  of  the  needs  of  the  Or- 
egon's 5th  Congressional  District. 

I  bring  to  the  subcommittee's  attention  the  Methane  Energy- Ag- 
ricultural Development  Project,  also  known  as  the  MEAD  project. 
In  fiscal  year  1993,  this  subcommittee  provided  $750,000  in  EPA 
monies  to  the  MEAD  project  under  Section  103,  Clean  Air  Act,  In- 
vestigations, Surveys  and  Studies.  Unfortunately,  no  dollars  were 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  MEAD  project  addresses  one  of  Tillamook  County's  biggest 
problems,  balancing  growth  in  the  dairy  industry  with  that  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  for  example,  manure  generated  by  the  indus- 
try. This  project  is  especially  important  because  it  proactively  ad- 
dresses nonpoint  source  pollution  problems  by  removing  much  of 
the  manure  from  the  waterways  flowing  directly  into  Tillamook 
Bay. 

Tillamook  Bay  was  the  1993  recipient  of  a  EPA  National  Estuary 
Program  Grant  and  this  project  fits  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
county  and  the  City  of  Tillamook  to  address  the  nonpoint  source 
pollution  problems  as  they  affect  the  bay  and  the  estuary. 

Oregon  State  University  conducted  a  study  which  concluded  a 
large-scale  anaerobic  digestion  facility  would  solve  many  of  the 
dairy  industry's  problems.  This  technology  has  the  potential  to  as- 
sist other  regions  of  Oregon  and  across  the  country  who  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  dairy  industry. 

This  project  will  convert  some  145,000  gallons,  almost  560  tons 
of  cow  manure  daily  from  Tillamook  County  dairies  into  biogas  for 
electrical  generation.  Importantly,  this  creative  energy  project  will 
also  turn  the  cow  manure  into  organic  based  fertilizers  and  soil 
amendments  and  treated  liquid  nutrient  for  return  to  farms  for  ir- 
rigation purposes. 

The  MEAD  project  is  a  collaborative  project  with  the  Public  Util- 
ity District,  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District,  the  County 
Creamery  Association,  the  Co-op,  the  City  of  Tillamook,  the 
Tillamook  County  Economic  Development  Committee  and  the  Port 
of  Tillamook.  The  MEAD  project  will  have  three  distinct  compo- 
nents: An  energy  facility,  a  treatment  facility  and  a  fertilizer  plant. 
The  estimated  project  cost  is  $4.4  million — it  is  estimated  that 
the  project  will  generate  $4.4  million  per  year  in  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  the  products  and  create  several  primary  and  secondary  jobs. 
Total  cost  of  the  project  is  $15  million  of  which  the  majority  will 
come  from  local  non-Federal  sources. 
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With  this  in  mind,  I  respectfully  request  the  subcommittee  ap- 
propriate $2  million  to  the  MEAD  project  for  fiscal  year  1995 
through  the  EPA  Abatement,  Control  and  Compliance  programs. 
These  funds  will  be  used  for  detailed  design  engineering  construc- 
tion of  this  unique  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Madam  Chair,  I  will  gladly  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  any  additional  information  you  may  require. 

Another  important  project  in  my  district  is  one  which  the  sub- 
committee has  worked  on  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  Congress  pro- 
vided $500,000  in  NASA  monies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  Currents  Dis- 
tant Learning  Activities  Project  at  Oregon  State  University  Marine 
Science  Center  in  Newport,  Oregon. 

This  money  was  designated  as  planning  and  design  for  a  sophis- 
ticated interlinked  and  interpretive  facility  to  allow  expansion  of 
existing  remote  sensing  data  for  school  children,  the  general  public 
and  scientific  researchers.  This  was  Phase  I  of  the  project. 

Phase  II  brings  me  before  the  subcommittee  today.  I  am  asking 
for  $4.5  million  of  additional  NASA  money  to  OSU  Marine  Science 
Center.  These  funds,  Phase  II,  will  be  used  for  development  and 
construction  of  a  satellite  receiving  and  processing  station. 

This  phase  involves  renovation  of  OSU's  current  marine  public 
outreach  facility,  its  electrical  and  telecommunications  network,  in- 
stallation of  its  critical  equipment  and  construction  of  exhibits. 

Phase  III  will  be  entirely  self-supporting  requiring  funding  levels 
of  five  to  $600,000  a  year.  These  funds  will  be  generated  through 
outside  grants  and  visitation  fees.  I  have  been  meeting  with  NASA 
officials  regularly  to  discuss  the  project.  In  fact  NASA  recently  con- 
ducted a  site  visit.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  NASA  is 
supportive  of  the  project. 

Let  me  also  say  that  at  Newport,  Oregon,  while  a  small  town  on 
the  coast,  we  just  completed  a  state-of-the-art  aquarium  modeled 
after  Monterey's  Aquarium.  We  borrowed  heavily  from  their  ideas. 
They  thought  there  would  be  400,000  visitors  in  nine  months  at  the 
aquarium.  In  four  months  they  had  600,000  people  after  it  opened. 

It  is  a  huge  destination  site  for  tourists  all  up  and  down  the 
West  Coast  and  throughout  the  western  United  States.  This  NASA 
project  would  be  about  one  mile  away,  such  that  I  think  this  would 
be  one — not  only  good  for  Oregon  students,  but  also  advertising 
and  just  the  state  of  science  today  and  up  linking  and  down  linking 
through  satellite  information  that  visitors  to  this  center  could  actu- 
ally do,  and  that  is  tied  in  with  the  research  that  is  going  on  there 
in  the  center. 

I  was  there  just  a  couple  weeks  ago  and  I  was  listening  to  baby 
whales  a  thousand  miles  offshore  of  Oregon  talk  to  the  mother 
whales,  and  I  just  thought,  what  a  great  way  to  enthuse  students 
and  educate  students  about  science  and  what  we  can  do  by  listen- 
ing to  moms  and  babies  talk  to  each  other  out  in  the  ocean,  but 
also  talk  about  all  the  science  and  oceanography  as  well. 

I  really  hope  you  see  fit  to  find  some  monies  for  these  projects. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  We  will  try  as  hard 
as  we  can.  We  are  under  a  lot  of  constraints  this  year,  part  of  them 
with  the  NASA  budget. 
[The  information  follows:! 
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THE  HONORABLE  MIKE  KOPETSKI 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  5,  1994 

Chairman  Stokes,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  today.   I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  consider  the  needs  of  Oregon's 
Fifth  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  the  Methane 
Energy-Agricultural  Development  project,  also  known  as  the  MEAD  project.   In  FY 
1993,  this  Subcommittee  provided  $750,000  in  EPA  monies  to  the  MEAD  project  under 
Section  103,  Clean  Air  Act  investigations,  surveys  and  studies. 

The  MEAD  project  addresses  one  of  Tillamook  Counties  greatest  problems,  that 
being,  balancing  growth  in  the  dairy  industry  with  the  environmental  pollution  (manure) 
generated  by  the  industry.   This  project  is  especially  important  because  it  pro-actively 
addresses  non-point  source  pollution  problems  by  removing  much  of  the  manure  from 
the  waterways  flowing  directly  into  the  Tillamook  Bay.  Tillamook  Bay  was  the  1993 
recipient  of  an  EPA  National  Estuary  Program  grant  and  this  project  fits  with  the  overall 
goals  of  the  county  and  City  of  Tillamook  to  address  non-point  source  pollution  problems 
as  they  effect  Tillamook  Bay  and  the  estuary. 
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Oregon  State  University  has  conducted  a  study  which  concluded  a  large  scale 
anaerobic  digestion  facility  could  solve  many  of  the  dairy  industries  problems. 
Additionally,  this  technology  has  the  potential  to  assist  other  regions  of  Oregon  and 
across  the  country  who  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  dairy  industry. 

This  innovative  project  will  convert  some  145,000  gallons,  almost  560  tons,  of  cow 
manure  daily  from  Tillamook  County  dairies  into  biogas  for  electrical  generation. 
Importantly,  this  creative  energy  project  will  also  turn  cow  manure  into  organic-based 
fertilizers  and  soil  amendments  and  treated  liquid  nutrient  for  return  to  farms  for 
irrigation. 

The  MEAD  project  is  a  collaborative  effort  of  the  Tillamook  People's  Utility 
District,  the  Tillamook  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District,  Tillamook  County 
Creamery  Association,  the  City  of  Tillamook,  Tillamook  County  Economic  Development 
Committee  and  the  Port  of  Tillamook.  The  MEAD  project  will  have  three  distinct 
components:  an  energy  facility,  a  treatment  facility  and  a  fertilizer  plant. 

It  is  estimated  the  MEAD  project  will  generate  $4.4  million  per  year  in  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  products  and  create  several  primary  and  secondary  jobs.  Total  cost  of 
the  project  is  $15  million  of  which  the  majority  will  come  from  local  non-federal  sources. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  respectfully  request  the  subcommittee  appropriate  $2  million  to  the 
MEAD  project  for  fiscal  year  1995  through  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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Abatement,  Control  and  Compliance  program.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  detail 
design,  engineering  and  construction  of  this  unique  energy  facility.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
gladly  supply  the  Subcommittee  with  any  additional  information  that  you  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  make  the  Subcommittee  aware  of  another  important 
project  in  my  District.   In  FY  1993,  the  Congress  provided  $500,000  in  NASA  monies  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  Currents  -  Distant  Learning  Activities  project  at  the  Oregon  State 
University  Marine  Science  Center  (MSC)  in  Newport,  Oregon.   This  money  was 
designated  as  planning  and  design  for  a  sophisticated  interlinked  and  interpretive  facility 
to  allow  expansion  of  existing  remote  sensing  data  for  school  children,  the  general  public 
and  scientific  researchers.   This  was  phase  one  of  the  project. 

Phase  two  of  the  project  brings  me  before  this  subcommittee  today.   Mr. 
Chairman,  I  respectfully  request  this  subcommittee  appropriate  $4.5  million  of  additional 
NASA  monies  to  the  Oregon  State  University  Marine  Science  Center.  These  funds, 
phase  two  of  the  project,  will  be  used  for  development  and  construction  of  a  satellite 
receiving/processing  station.  This  phase  involves  renovation  of  OSU's  current  public 
marine  outreach  facility,  its  electrical  and  telecommunications  network,  installation  of 
critical  equipment,  and  construction  of  exhibits. 

Phase  three  of  the  project  will  be  entirely  self  supportive  requiring  funding  levels 
of  $500,000  to  $600,000  per  year.  These  funds  will  be  generated  through  outside  grants 
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and  visitation  fees. 


I  have  been  meeting  with  NASA  officials  regularly  to  discuss  this  project.   In  fact, 
NASA  conducted  recently  a  site  visit.   I  have  every  reason  to  believe  NASA  is  supportive 
of  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  consider  the  needs  of  my 
Congressional  District.   If  I  can  provide  any  assistance  to  the  Subcommittee,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me  personally 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  might  just  mention  for  the  record  the  NASA  budget 
is  under  serious  constraints  and  specifically  there  is  some  serious 
discussion  going  on  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Space  Station  will  or 
will  not  survive. 

A  lot  of  people  presume  that  if  it  does  not  survive,  that  those 
monies  will  just  automatically  go  to  other  NASA  programs.  The  re- 
ality is  that  this  subcommittee  alone  is  ready  to  gobble  up  a  lot  of 
those  monies. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  think  you 
are  absolutely  right  that  it  may  be  the  death  of  NASA  and  there 
are  no  guarantees  that  the  money  would  stay  in  science.  I  think 
it  probably  wouldn't  be  spent  in  reality,  given  what  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  is  generally. 

I  was  part  of  the  Whip  group  which  the  Vice  President  spoke  at 
early  last  week,  very  supportive  of  NASA  and  the  Space  Station, 
supportive  of  it  through  my  years  in  Congress  and  an  active  partic- 
ipant, even  though  I  think  my  district  and  my  State,  if  we  had  $2 
million  out  of  NASA  totally  over  the  years,  that  has  been  a  lot  of 
money. 

This  is  critical,  I  think,  that  we  continue  to  "reach  for  the  stars" 
as  a  Nation  as  President  Kennedy  outlined.  With  that  involvement, 
we  enthuse  students  to  get  into  science.  They  may  not  end  up  being 
an  astronaut  but  they  may  end  up  being  a  flight  engineer  or  some 
kind  of  engineer  that  will  help  all  of  us.  You  don't  need  to  hear  my 
lecture. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Kajptur.  Thank  you,  Congressman,  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

DR.    SAMMIE    CAMPBELL   PARRISH,   SUPERINTENDENT,   CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Madam  Chair,  let  me  first  thank  you  for  filling  in 
for  me  this  afternoon  in  light  of  the  scheduling  conflict  I  had  be- 
tween two  Subcommittees  on  Appropriations,  and  let  me  say,  you 
are  doing  a  great  job. 

I  just  wanted  to  be  present  for  Dr.  Sammie  Campbell  Parrish. 

This  distinguished  lady  happens  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  had  to  come  over  and 
be  present  when  she  testified. 

And,  Madam  Chairman,  I  turn  it  back  over  to  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  very  good  to  have  another  buckeye  here,  especially  one  with 
such  major  responsibilities. 

Ms.  Parrish.  Thank  you,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  I  am 
especially  honored  that  the  Honorable  Congressman  Stokes,  my 
Congressman,  made  a  special  effort  to  be  here  for  my  brief  five 
minutes. 

And  Madam  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
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I  am  Sammie  Campbell  Parrish,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
the  City  of  Cleveland  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I  should  say  the 
great  City  of  Cleveland. 

It  is  a  new  home  for  me.  I  have  been  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Cleveland  now  for  almost  two  years.  I  grew  up  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  this  Capitol  and  used  to  walk  up  to  the  Capitol  and 
monument  as  free  entertainment,  but  more  than  just  entertain- 
ment, it  was  also  free  inspiration  for  those  of  us  who  didn't  have 
a  lot  of  money  to  do  other  things.  But  did  get  that  special  bit  of 
inspiration  from  coming  to  the  Capitol  and  watching  from  a  child's 
point  of  view  what  went  on  here. 

I  believe  that  this  city  can  be  inspiration  in  this  Nation,  but  I 
am  more  impressed  by  what  it  can  be,  and  by  what  this  can  be  if 
we  but  do  right  by  our  children,  so  to  speak,  because  I  think  to  a 
great  extent  what  we  become  as  a  Nation  will  depend  upon  what 
our  children  become  and  that  is  going  to  depend  a  great  deal  on 
the  education  that  they  have  received. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  urban  school  districts  in  this  country 
educate  almost  half  of  the  public  education  public  students  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  74,000  children  in  the  City  of  Cleveland 
who  want  very  much  to  become  something. 

They  want  very  much  to  be  something  and  they  have  a  lot  of  tal- 
ents and  a  lot  of  capabilities,  which  are  not  fully  realized.  You  may 
see  from  my  written  statement  that  when  we  look  at  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  our  students  compared  to  their  potential  and  their  ability, 
they  fall  far  short  and  we  have  a  great  challenge  in  closing  the  gap 
between  the  performance  of  students  in  urban  centers  and  students 
in  suburban  centers  and  also  we  have  a  tremendous  challenge  in 
closing  the  gap  between  minority  student  performance  and  major- 
ity student  performance. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  serious  about  the  busi- 
ness of  making  schools  work  for  our  children  and  we  are  not  really 
interested  in  one  model  school  or  two  model  schools.  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  one  shining  example  or  two  shining  examples  to  show 
people  had  they  come  to  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Instead,  we  are 
really  interested  in  designing  a  whole  new  system  of  schools  that 
routinely  work  and  work  well  for  all  of  our  students. 

The  fact  is  that  restructuring  and  redesigning  and  reform,  it  is 
a  lot  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  bring  about  and  we  have  been 
engaged  these  last  two  years  in  the  City  of  Cleveland  in  trying  to 
bring  about  an  entire  systemic  reform  and  we  want  that  to  be  real- 
ly very  real  and  not  just  the  rhetoric  that  we  hear  so  much  about. 

Fortunately,  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  one  of  the 
groups  that  we  want  to  commend  because  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  through  its  urban  systemic  initiative  effort  has  really 
begun  to  realize  the  challenges  that  we  in  urban  school  systems 
face,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  through  their  special 
urban  systemic  initiative  has  begun  to  acknowledge  something  that 
I  think  I  have  known  for  a  few  years,  and  that  is  just  that  we  are 
not  going  to  reform  the  bottom  line  of  student  performance  simply 
by  tacking  on  one  or  two  isolated  programs  or  more  and  more  frag- 
mented programs  onto  a  dysfunctional  system  which  itself  has 
shown  us  for  many  years  cannot  work. 
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I  am  very  pleased  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  rec- 
ognized this  and  has  established  this  special  initiative  for  urban 
school  system.  We  have  read  the  urban  system  RFP.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  already  received  a  planning  grant. 

We  are  thrilled  with  this  change  of  approach  because  not  only  do 
we  have  a  chance  to  bring  additional  resources  to  the  Cleveland 
public  schools,  but  we  also  can  use  this  approach  to  leverage  reform 
throughout  the  system,  because  we  are  able  to  say  to  our  commu- 
nity, to  our  school  board,  to  those  we  collaborate  with  that  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  these  resources,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
expects  that  we  do  something  far  greater  and  far  more  significant 
than  we  have  done  before. 

Actually,  that  gives  us  leverage  because  school  reform  is  not  easy 
to  pull  off  in  a  city.  Not  everybody  understands  the  need  for 
change.  They  want  better  results  from  students  and  they  want  bet- 
ter test  scores,  but  they  don't  necessarily  want  change. 

What  we  have  found  is  we  can  leverage  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  urban  systemic  initiative  to  say  we 
must  do  this.  No  one  is  going  to  hand  us  a  pot  of  money  to  tack 
on  another  program.  So  I  am  sure  that  USI  does  not  mind  us  using 
them  for  that  leverage  if  it  will  indeed  result  in  better  student  per- 
formance. 

The  USI  program  eligibility  is  limited  to  25  cities  and  Cleveland 
is  one  of  those  cities  and  we  are  eligible  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  school-aged  children  that  we  have  who  live  in  poverty  as  de- 
termined by  the  1990  census.  So  we  presently  hold  a  $100,000 
planning  grant  and  we  will  be  submitting  a  full  proposal  to  USI  in 
July. 

The  potential  is  there  for  the  Cleveland  city  schools  to  be  award- 
ed as  much  as  $15  million  over  a  five-year  period.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  competitive  grant.  But  I  also  want  to  commend  the  USI  project 
for  being  the  kind  of  project  that  allows  us  to  come  back  and  just 
continually  to  work  with  them  until  we  have  reached  consensus 
about  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  in  Cleveland  and  what  they  ex- 
pect systems  to  do  in  terms  of  reform.  And  we  have  been  assured 
by  them  that  they  will  work  with  us  and  provide  the  kind  of  tech- 
nical assistance  that  we  need  to  meet  their  requirement. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  they  believe  in  urban  school  children 
and  I  would  just  like  to  urge  you  to  continue  to  try  to  carry  that 
message  forward.  Not  everyone  believes  it.  Not  everyone  believes 
that  our  74,000  children  are  a  good  investment. 

We  found  that  out  recently  when  we  were  not  able  to  pass  a 
school  levy  and  we  realized  that  education  is  a  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility and  we  cannot  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  fund 
our  schools,  however,  urban  school  systems  are  just  in  tremendous 
financial  plight  these  days. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  we  passed  one  operating  levy  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  is  really  tough  to  bring  about  reform 
under  those  circumstances. 

While  money  is  important,  we  realize  it  is  not  everything.  There 
is  a  lot  more  that  we  are  trying  to  reform  and  some  of  that  reform 
has  to  take  place  in  people's  minds  and  they  have  to  begin  believ- 
ing in  our  children. 
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I  would  like  to  show  you  yesterday's  paper.  It  is  a  nice  picture, 
but  it  is  a  sad  story.  This  is  our  School  Board  Chairman,  Mr.  Lance 
Lumpha  and  myself.  This  was  taken  with  a  smile  on  my  face  before 
we  got  the  final  results.  But  the  reason  I  had  this  along  was  to  re- 
port to  you  that  inside  of  that  paper  is  an  article  where  they  inter- 
viewed people  in  the  community  and  asked  them  why  they  didn't 
support  the  schools,  and  quite  often  we  know  that  taxpayers  them- 
selves find  this  a  very  tough  time,  bat  Cleveland's  school  levy  did 
not  pass.  Many  of  the  suburban  districts,  their  levies  went  down 
as  well. 

But  in  interviewing  people  in  .the  city,  one  individual,  and  I  hope 
this  doesn't  reflect  the  thinking  of  many,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it 
does,  she  gave  three  or  four  reasons  why  she  did  not  vote  for  this. 
She  ended  with  a  statement  that  said:  And  besides,  those  children 
don't  want  to  learn  anyway. 

Well,  I  would  beg  to  difier  with  her.  There  are  urban  children  all 
over  the  country.  Our  children  are  desperate  to  learn.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  learning.  But  as  we  raise  standards  in  this  country,  stand- 
ards in  math,  standards  in  science,  which  I  fully  support  by  the 
way,  I  completely  support,  we  also  have  to  raise  those  opportunities 
to  meet  those  standards.  And  I  can  guarantee  you  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  My  own  children  went  to  school  in  suburban  D.C.  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  I  can  document  that  they  and  many  other  school 
children  in  this  country  have  10  times  what  the  children  in  Cleve- 
land, and  I  am  sure  the  children  in  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles  or  New 
York  for  that  matter. 

So  I  really  am  not  here  so  much  to  ask  for  more  as  I  am  to  ask 
for  continued  support  and  eventual  expansion  of  the  targeting  of 
dollars,  the  targeting  of  Federal  dollars  to  the  urban  school  centers. 
And  we,  I  think  as  urban  school  superintendents  stand  ready  to  be 
accountable,  and  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

I  believe  in  higher  standards  and  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
way  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  reform  and  that  is  through  stu- 
dent performance  and  student  outcomes.  So  we  as  educators  have 
really  moved  away  from  saying,  look,  at  all  these  wonderful  things 
we  are  doing  and  we  are  willing  to  be  accountable  for  results,  and 
we  have  not  the  kind  of  results  that  we  are  proud  of  right  now  in 
Cleveland  city  schools  but  we  have  results  that  are  getting  better 
and  better  by  the  day. 

And  you  have  my  written  testimony  that  points  out  some  of  the 
problems  that  our  youngsters  have  had  in  the  recent  proficiency 
test,  which  if  they  don't  pass,  they  will  be  denied  their  high  school 
diploma.  So  I  would  just  like  again  to  say  that  I  am  here  in  Wash- 
ington today  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  to  ask  you  to  continue  to 
look  at  the  urban  centers  as  worthy  of  special  resources  and  tar- 
geted resources  and  continue  to  look  at  urban  superintendents  as 
people  who  are  willing  to  be  accountable  for  the  money  that  we  are 
providing. 

We  have  asked  an  outside  group  of  stakeholders  to  issue  a  report 
card  on  our  school  system  every  year  on  how  we  are  doing  inde- 
pendent of  what  we  as  school  administrators  say  and  report  to  the 
community.  And  our  urban  USI  project  will  become  a  part  of  our 
overall  system  report  which  we  call  Vision  21  which  is  a  total  re- 
form of  our  school  system. 
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I  would  also  say  that  I  am  here  because  I  have  learned  from  Con- 
gressman Stokes  that  I  need  to  learn  how  to  use  the  resources  of 
Washington  to  serve  the  students  in  Cleveland.  So  this  is  my  first 
visit  here  for  this  purpose,  but  I  plan  to  become  an  entrepreneur, 
to  become  a  chief  advocate  for  urban  school  children. 

I  would  just  close  by  asking  you  to  submit  my  complete  state- 
ment to  the  record,  but  also  to  ask  you  to  continue  to  focus  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  grants  on  the  urban  school  centers. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  absolutely  put  your  entire  statement  in  the  record. 

And  I  would  defer  to  Chairman  Stokes,  if  he  would  have  any 
questions  or  comments. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Cleveland  City  School  District 

STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  8AMMIE  CAMPBELL  PARRISH 

PERTAINING  TO  CLEVELAND  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT'S  APPLICATION 

TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  SEEKING  FUNDING 

UNDER  THE  URBAN  SYSTEMIC  INITIATIVES  IN  SCIENCE, 

MATHEMATICS  AND  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SOLICITATION 

Urban  school  systems  (like  Cleveland's)  continue  to  assume  the 
predominate  responsibility  for  educating  most  of  America's 
children.  Approximately  half  of  all  public  school  students  in  the 
United  States  attend  urban  school  systems.  Recent  studies  indicate 
that  the  academic  performance  of  urban  students  falls  short  of 
their  counterparts  attending  suburban  schools.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  focusing  on  science  and  mathematics 
performance. 

A  school  district-by-district  comparison  of  Ohio's  Ninth  Grade 
Proficiency  test  results  vividly  portrays  this  disparity  in 
academic  performance.  The  Ohio  State  Legislature  established  the 
requirement  that  all  students  who  graduate  must  demonstrate  at 
least  a  ninth  grade  level  of  literacy  and  basic  competency  in  four 
subject  areas  (i.e.,  writing,  reading,  mathematics,  and 
citizenship) .  Science  competency  has  been  mandated  beginning  with*' 
the  1995-96  school  year. 

Students  who  complete  the  required  high  school  coursework  and  have 
passed  all  four  parts  of  the  proficiency  test  will  receive  a  high 
school  diploma.  Those  students,  however,  who  complete  the 
coursework,  but  have  not  passed  the  test  will  not  receive  a 
diploma. 

When  taking  the  tests  for  the  first  time  in  Grade  9,  fewer  urban 
students  pass  all  four  tests  than  their  suburban  counterparts.  In 
the  1993  school  year,  only  15%  of  the  grade  9  student  attending  the 
Cleveland  City  Schools  passed  all  four  tests.  Suburban  school 
districts  surrounding  Cleveland  had  much  greater  success.  The 
suburban  school  passage  rate  ranged  from  a  low  of  30%  to  a  high  of 
87%. 

The  mathematics  part  of  the  proficiency  test  proves  to  be  the  most 
difficult  for  all  students,  both  urban  and  suburban.  The  urban 
districts,  however,  continue  to  have  the  lowest  percent  of  grade  9 
students  passing.  The  Cleveland  City  Schools  passing  rate  was  only 
19%.  This  compares  with  a  suburban  passing  rate  that  ranged  from  a 
low  of  38%  to  a  high  of  91%  on  mathematics. 

Why  do  these  educational  disparities  exist  in  our  society?  The 
National  Science  Foundation  cites  the  "uneven  allocation  of 
resources"  as  a  major  contributing  factor.  The  basic  educational 
resources  in  short  supply  within  urban  schools  include:  qualified 
mathematics  and  science  teachers,  inservice  opportunities,  advanced 
courses,  curriculum  materials,  instructional  technology, 
facilities,  and  time  for  planning  and  reflection. 
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In  1992,  Cleveland  City  Schools  received  $6,467  total  revenue  per 
pupil.  This  placed  the  district  slightly  above  the  county  average 
of  $6,327.  The  needs  of  Cleveland  City  Schools  students,  however, 
are  much  greater  than  their  suburban  counterparts.  The  Cleveland 
district  is  the  highest  of  Ohio's  approximately  612  school 
districts  in  poverty,  with  61.2%  of  our  72,000  students  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children.  Among  those  suburban  school  districts 
surrounding  Cleveland,  the  total  revenue  per  pupil  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $4,736  to  a  high  of  $11,001. 

Those  of  us  working  within  urban  public  school  districts  witness 
the  insidious  impact  that  lack  of  financial  resources  has  upon  the 
educational  well  being  of  both  students  attending  and  staff  working 
within  the  schools.  Greater  financial  resources,  however,  will 
not,  by  itself,  solve  the  problem. 

Deprivation  influences  thought  and  behavior  in  both  a  positive  and 
negative  manner.  Deprivation  can  provoke  a  greater  determination 
to  succeed,  but  it  can  also  translate,  especially  if  experienced 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  into  lower  or  even  lost 
aspirations.  Changing  thought  and  behavior  requires  a  more 
systemic  solution  than  simply  providing  greater  financial*' 
resources . 

The  learning  dynamic  present  within  an  educational  setting  is  a 
complex  system  of  interrelationships  that  produces  its  own 
behavior.  Interrelationships  exist  among  curriculum  content, 
learning  and  teaching  theories,  teacher  beliefs,  teacher  decision- 
making, student  and  parent  values,  testing  programs,  and 
administrative  leadership  in  a  school.  To  alter  this  complex 
dynamic,  all  menl>ers  of  the  school  community  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  their  own  personal  vision  and  then  determine 
how  it  can  contribute  to  promoting  the  learning  climate. 

Seldom  does  an  urban  school  district  have  an  c^portunity  to  obtain 
the  type  of  support  needed  to  accomplish  such  reform.  For  this 
reason,  the  entire  Cleveland  school  community  is  elated  with  the 
invitation  put  forth  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  As  a 
grant  recipient  of  the  Urban  Systemic  Initiatives  in  Science, 
Mathematics,  and  Technology  Education,  Cleveland's  school  community 
will  be  able  to  restructure,  in  a  systemic  manner,  the  learning 
dynamic  present  within  all  of  its  schools. 

The  NSF  invitation  has  arrived  at  a  most  propitious  time. 
Cleveland's  school  community  is  willing  and  ready  to  grapple  with 
the  difficult  challenges  systemic  reform  presents.  A  renewed 
spirit  has  surfaced  with  the  district's  school  staff  and  community 
working  together  to  promote  quality  education  for  its  students. 

Beginning  on  October  27,  1992,  all  members  of  the  community  were 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  envision  the  type  of  schools 
Clevelanders  want.   Community  meetings  were  held  in  15  citywide 
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locations  with  participants  beginning  work  on  the  development  of  an 
ambitious  seven-year  comprehensive  education  action  plan.  Work 
continued  with  26  teams  meeting  regularly  to  design  in  detail  the 
various  components  of  the  plan.  Team  membership  included:  Board  of 
Education  members,  principals,  teachers,  central  office  staff, 
parents,  students,  and  interested  individuals  representative  of  the 
entire  community. 

On  May  13,  1993,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  formally  approved 
the  completed  plan.  Subsequently,  all  parties  represented  in 
Cleveland's  desegregation  effort  (Reed  vs.  Rhodes)  also  agreed  to 
support  the  plan.  Vision  21,  An  Action  Plan  for  the  21st  Century, 
is  the  seven-year  plan  that  will  guide  education  decision-making. 
Its  first  priority  is  to  pursue  actions  that  entail  systemic  change 
in  organizational  structure.  The  school  district  will  be  organized 
and  structured  to  ensure  that  all  activities  support  teaching  and 
learning. 

Vision  21  contains  three  major  components  including:  a 
comprehensive  core  representing  the  basic  education  program;  a  core 
enhancement  providing  support  to  remove  traditional  barriers  that 
impede  the  academic  achievement  of  African-American  students;  and,*" 
parental  choice  offering  parents  and  students  an  opportunity  to 
select  among  the  specialized  curricula  found  in  a  variety  of  magnet 
schools  or  schools  offering  a  nationally  recognized  and  research- 
based  holistic  teaching/learning  models. 

The  Urban  Systemic  Initiatives  in  Science,  Mathematics,  and 
Technology  Education  becomes  an  integral  part  of  Vision  21. 
Combined,  the  USI  application  (when  completed)  and  Vision  21 
represent  the  shared  vision  of  the  mathematics  and  science  learning 
dynamic  that  Cleveland's  school  community  intends  to 
institutionalize  within  all  of  its  schools. 

A  Commission  for  Systemic  Reform  in  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education,  jointly  appointed  by  Cleveland's  mayor,  Michael  R. 
White,  and  Dr.  Sammie  Campbell  Parrish,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
provides  overall  leadership  and  direction  in  preparing  the  USI 
application.  The  Commission  is  representative  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  community  and  includes  individuals  who  have 
participated  in  other  local  NSF  educational  initiatives,  business 
and  civic  leaders,  Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  colleges  and 
universities,  Cleveland  City  School  teachers,  parents, 
administrators  and  students. 

A  Steering  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent, 
who  serves  as  principal  investigator,  consists  of  various 
administrators  from  the  district's  Department  of  Educational 
Programs.  The  Committee  is  utilizing  a  network  of  task  forces  to 
examine  the  systemic  structural  and  policy  consequences  of  various 
reforms. 
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Although  work  continues  in  preparing  the  USI  application  and 
specific  recommendations  have  not  been  finalized,  planning 
participants  have  outlined  what  they  envision  will  be  accomplished 
with  grant  support.  The  direction  articulated  has  district-wide 
organizational  and  instructional  implications.  A  brief  description 
of  this  vision  is  presented  below. 

Cleveland's  current  mathematics  education  program  is  dominated  by 
an  emphasis  on  memorization  of  isolated  facts  and  procedures  and 
proficiency  with  paper-pencil  skills.  Teachers  rely  primarily  on 
textbooks  and  skills-based  worksheets.  Students  work  independently 
of  each  other  during  the  majority  of  classroom  time.  Seldom  do 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  experience  learning  in  a  teacher- 
directed  cooperative  project  setting.  Few  manipulatives  or  other 
instructional  technologies  are  available  to  staff  and  students. 
Recently,  however,  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  promote  student 
conceptual  skill  development  by  introducing  mental  mathematics 
instructional  strategies  within  their  classrooms. 

With  NSF  funding  support,  the  Cleveland  mathematics  education 
program  will  be  transformed  into  a  progreua  focused  on  the 
development  of  proficiency  in  applying  mathematics  to  everyday*' 
situations.  The  curriculvim  to  be  developed  will  emphasize 
conceptual  understanding,  problem  solving  and  application,  multiple 
representations  and  connections,  and  mathematical  modeling. 

As  a  result,  future  mathematics  classrooms  will  come  alive,  with 
students  engaged  in  "doing"  mathematics  in  a  "mathematical 
community".  While  continuing  to  provide  direct  instruction,  the 
teacher  will  also  be  trained  to  serve  as  a  mentor  or  coach.  This 
training  will  ensure  that  classroom  instruction  is  student- 
centered.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  invent  and  problem-solve. 

Cleveland's  current  science  education  program  is  already  beginning 
to  make  the  transition  from  text-based  instruction  to  experiential, 
hands-on,  real-world,  developmental,  inquiry-based  instruction  at 
all  grade  levels.  Students,  however,  still  have  limited 
opportunities  to  explore  science-related  career  options  by  actually 
visiting  and  working  with  professionals  with  in  the  community. 
Currently,  only  one  Carnegie  luiit  of  science  is  required  for 
graduation.  Teachers  and  administrators  do  not  have  sustained 
professional  development  opportunities  that  will  assist  them  to 
apply  inquiry-based  learning  practices  within  the  classroom. 

With  NSF  funding,  Cleveland's  science  education  program  will 
prepare  students  to  adapt  successfully  and  flexibly  to  life's 
opportunities  and  problems.  Students  will  be  challenged  to  inquire 
actively  into  questions  that  interest  them.  The  curriculum  will  be 
focused  upon  experiential,-  real-world,  hands-on,  inquiry  based 
activities.  The  learning  activities  will  be  developmentally 
appropriate  and  will  encourage  product-oriented  teamwork. 
Sustained  teacher  training  will  ensure  regular  use  of  this 
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instructional  methodology  within  all  classrooms.  As  extensions  to 
classroom  science  learning  experiences,  students  will  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  field  and  work 
experiences.  More  high  school  students  will  complete  challenging 
science  courses. 

As  a  result,  teachers  and  learners  in- the  Cleveland  schools  will 
experience  a  science  education  program  that  is  exciting,  puzzling, 
fun,  challenging,  everchanging,  and  worthy  of  their  best  efforts. 

Unique  organizational  strategies  will  be  implemented  to  accomplish 
these  transformations.  Schools  will  be  provided  with  a  resource 
aide  who  will  be  responsible  for  managing  instruction  materials. 
At  the  elementary  level,  selected  teachers  will  assume  the  roles  of 
science  and  math  facilitators  who  will  work  with  support  personnel 
to  develop  and  implement  a  school-wide  science  and  math  improvement 
plan.  Middle  school  teachers  will  collaborate  in  core  teams. 
Membership  will  consist  of  math,  science,  language  arts  and  social 
studies  teachers,  and  a  business  or  university  technology  partner. 
While  subject  matter  departmentalization  will  continue  in  the  high 
school,  teachers  in  each  department  will  share  a  common  period  to 
coordinate  lesson  planning,  design  student  technology  labs,  and*" 
share  lessons. 

Preparatory  inservice  will  be  provided  to  all  elementary  teachers 
as  well  as  all  Grade  1-12  science  and  math  teachers.  It  will 
address  such  topics  as  the  reform  concept,  pedagogical  strategies, 
curriculum  products,  and  teacher  training.  Administrators  will  be 
encouraged  to  interact  at  these  sessions.  Each  curriculum  module 
introduced  within  classrooms  will  include  an  introductory  and 
concluding  performance  assessment.  Student  achievement  portfolios 
will  be  introduced  at  all  grade  levels  and  will  be  shared  with 
teachers  as  students  progress  into  the  next  grade. 

To  assist  students  making  the  transition  from  elementary  to  middle 
school  and  into  high  school,  orientation  visits  will  be  made  by 
grade  5  and  grade  8  students  to  preview  the  math/science  programs 
in  actual  classroom  settings.  The  staff  of  each  school  will  avail 
themselves  of  a  "facilitating"  agent  to  ensure  that  its  math  and 
science  curriculum  is  aligned  with  state  and  national  standards. 

Few,  if  any  individuals,  will  dispute  the  fact  that  education  is 
the  mainspring  of  a  vibrant  economy  and  a  democratic  society.  Yet, 
if  half  of  our  children  receive  a  substandard  opportunity  to  learn, 
America's  education  mainspring  will  break.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  recognizes  the  necessity  of  providing  urban  public 
school  educators  with  resources  "and  strategies  to  nurture  the 
aspirations  of  city  youth.  The  Cleveland  City  School  District  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  challenge  of  changing  the  thoughts  and 
behaviors  of  an  entire  school  community  by  altering  the  very  system 
of  education  delivery. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Dr.  Parrish,  that  we  really 
do  appreciate  your  appearance  here  and  the  testimony  you  have 
given  us.  I  know  how  you  have  to  be  feeling  today,  the  day  after 
a  $12.8  million  levy  went  down. 

But  as  you  say,  levies  went  down  all  around  the  suburban  area 
of  Cleveland  also,  much  more  affluent  an  area  than  Cleveland  itself 
is.  And  I  have  heard  testimony  all  day  today  from  persons  who 
teach  mathematics  and  who  are  scholars  in  mathematics  and  who 
have  associations  dealing  with  mathematics  about  the  problem  in 
mathematics  all  over  the  country.  And  so  Cleveland,  as  bad  as  the 
situation  is  relative  to  our  children  and  that  proficiency  test,  this 
is  obviously  a  national  problem.  And  that  does  bring  into  play  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  both 
in  science  and  mathematics  with  young  people  all  over  this  coun- 
try. So  you  have  certainly  been  very  helpful  to  this  subcommittee 
by  your  testimony  here  today  and  I  am  proud  to  have  you  rep- 
resent our  city. 

Ms.  Parrish.  Thank  you  very  much  and  I  am  proud  to  have  you 
represent  us.  I  did  intend  to  say  as  well  that  our  reform  in  math, 
science  and  technology  I  think  is  where  the  gap  is  the  greatest  and 
where  we  are  not  able  to  close  that  gap,  we  fall  further  and  further 
behind.  We  intend  to  do  that. 

We  have  made  some  dramatic  progress  which  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  share  with  you  but  again,  thank  you  for  this  brief  time  to  testify 
before  your  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Madam  Chairman,  if  you  would.  Dr.  Parrish,  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Just  by  way  of  this  story,  my 
home  community  is  a  place  called  Redlands,  California,  which  four 
years  ago  lost  the  first  bond  issue  in  the  history  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

We  went  through  the  process  three  times  in  a  row  and  finally 
won  that  battle,  so  it  is  happening  everywhere  and  it  just  takes 
people  like  you  willing  to  bring  the  community  together,  as  well  as 
help  with  those  kids. 

Ms.  Parrish.  You  are  right.  Unfortunately,  the  urban  centers 
were  so  far  behind,  I  think  it  is  true  that  levies  are  going  down  all 
over,  but  when  you  are  starting  out  as  far  behind  as  we  are,  the 
impact  is  a  lot  more  severe.  I  think  we  as  educators  have  to  share 
in  that  responsibility  for  we  were  very  slow  to  come  on  board  as 
a  profession  in  admitting  the  problems  in  public  education  and  ac- 
cepting the  accountability. 

But  now  that  we  are  ready  to  do  that,  unfortunately,  resources 
do  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  subcommittee  can  certainly  sense  that  you 
aren't  about  to  give  up. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Dr.  Parrish,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  life's 
dedication  to  our  children.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  society  that 
doesn't  recognize  that.  We  pay  super  stars  all  this  money  in  all 
these  sports — I  know  all  you  men  love  these  sports — ^but  the  re- 
wards are  way  out  of  balance  with  what  is  important  to  the  future 
of  this  country. 

Ms.  Parrish.  We  know  so  much  about  what  works  that  we  some- 
times say  it  is  a  mystery,  but  it  really  isn't.  We  know  that  pre- 
school works  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to  get  that  funded.  We  know 
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that  full-day  kindergarten  works  but  we  are  not  able  to  get  that 
funded.  We  know  that  teacher  training  works  but  we  are  not  able 
to  get  that  funded.  So  I  always  dispute  the  notion  that  we  don't 
know  enough.  We  know  a  great  deal.  It  is,  I  think  we  don't  have 
the  will  to  put  in  place  what  we  know  works  for  our  children. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
ROBERTA     BALLSTEAD     MILLER,     PRESIDENT,     CONSORTIUM     FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  EARTH  SCIENCE  INFORMATION  NETWORK 

Mr.  Stokes.  Madam  Chairman,  because  of  a  conflict,  I  have  to 
get  to  the  other  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  see  your  next  witness  is  Mr.  Jim  Barcia  of 
Michigan,  and  I  just  want  the  record  to  reflect  that  I  know  he  will 
be  addressing  the  subcommittee  about  the  CIESIN  project  and  that 
is  a  project  started  under  my  predecessor  and  also  his  predecessor. 
Bob  Traxler.  And,  of  course,  Jim  Barcia  has  kept  that  project  going 
here  in  the  Congress.  He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  for  it  and  this 
subcommittee  has  worked  with  him  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  work  with  him,  and  I  just  want  the  record  to  reflect  that. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much. 

Congressman  Jim  Barcia  of  Michigan,  and  any  witnesses  you 
would  like  to  bring  with  you. 

Mr.  Barcia.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  esteemed  Chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  kind  comments  and  remarks. 

And  before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Con- 
gressman Lewis,  yourself,  Madam  Chairman  and  Congressman 
Stokes  for  your  help  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  summer  as  we  were  deliberating  the  fate  of  CIESIN  to  make 
sure  that  the  investment  we  have  made  in  the  infrastructure  and 
the  great  progress  that  CIESIN  has  made  continues. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  important  it  is  to  the  people  of  Michigan  and 
hopefully  to  the  overall  mission  of  NASA  in  helping  to  disseminate 
information  and  critical  research  data  that  has  been  collected  to 
policy-makers  literally  on  a  global  basis.  I  am  simply  here  today  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  past  support  and  to  introduce  a  per- 
son that  I  am  very,  very  proud  to  introduce  to  you  today. 

I  am  sure  that  you  may  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  Dr.  Roberta 
Ballstead  Miller  who  is  the  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  CIESIN. 

CIESIN,  as  it  began,  had  a  tremendous  challenge  in  terms  of  try- 
ing to  assemble  the  talent  in  the  scientific  community  to  put  to- 
gether a  program  to  begin  to  accomplish  the  mission  that  Congress 
outlined  for  the  consortium  for  the  International  Earth  Science  In- 
formation Network. 
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I  can  tell  you  that  Dr.  Miller  has  been  with  CIESIN  now  for  15 
months.  She  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  dedicating  her  time, 
probably  18  hours  a  day,  traveling  around  the  country,  around  the 
world  to  talk  about  CIESIN  and  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  the 
CIESIN  program  in  the  scientific  and  academic  community. 

Since  she  has  done  an  outstanding  job,  she  brought  with  her  a 
tremendous  track  record  and  history  as  a  keeper  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  She  has  a  wealth  of  expertise  and  we  are  de- 
lighted she  is  heading  the  CIESIN  program. 

And  with  those  opening  remarks  and  introduction,  I  will  let 
President  Miller  outline  what  the  financial  needs  for  this  fiscal 
year  are  for  CIESIN. 

Ms.  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  submitted  a  written  statement  and  request  that  that  be 
placed  in  the  record.  I  would  just  speak  informally. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Please  proceed. 

Ms.  Miller.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for 
its  support  for  CIESIN.  It  was  granted  out  of  a  decision  of  this 
committee  in  its  recognition  that  we  as  a  Nation  have  developed  a 
very,  very  sophisticated  capacity  to  collect  data  and  had  done  al- 
most nothing  to  provide  access  to  those  data,  dissemination  of 
those  data  for  many  uses,  but  particularly  for  policy  making. 

And  this  becomes  very,  very  important  right  now  when  we  are 
at  a  time  where  perhaps  the  biggest  wild  card  in  our  economic  fu- 
ture is  the  environment.  We  need  to  know  exactly  what  kind  of 
changes  are  going  to  take  place.  Public  policy  is  going  to  be  made 
at  all  times. 

Right  now,  the  President  has  said  that  by  the  year  2000,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  move  back  to  the  emissions  record  that  we  had  in 
1990.  We  need  to  know  how  that  is  going  to  affect  the  environment 
and  CIESIN  is  providing  that  kind  of  data. 

Our  focus  is  on  data  on  the  human  dimensions  of  global  change. 
We  are  part  of  a  national  NASA  Earth  Observing  Information  Data 
System.  NASA  has  requested  $6  million  for  CIESIN  for  the  coming 
year  and  we  are  requesting  the  committee  grant  us  level  funding 
from  last  year. 

Last  year,  the  committee  voted  to  give  us  $18  million  and  that 
is  what  we  need  in  order  to  maintain  what  we  have  been  doing. 
We  are  also  requesting  $3  million  from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  what  CIESIN  has  been  doing.  You  have 
perhaps  heard  something  about  data  information  systems.  What 
CIESIN  has  done  is  actually  produced  one.  We  have  this  right  now 
on  your  computer. 

If  you  are  on  the  INTERNET,  you  can  enter  CIESIN's  catalog 
services,  catalog  system — pass  that  around  if  you  like.  That  is  just 
the  front  page,  by  the  way.  There  is  a  lot  more  behind  that. 

What  that  does  is  give  the  user  access  to  the  data  that  are  col- 
lected in  archives  and  government  agencies  and  U.N.  agencies  all 
over  the  world,  so  that  sitting  here  in  Washington,  sitting  in  Sagi- 
naw, Michigan,  sitting  wherever  you  are,  you  can  learn  what  kinds 
of  data  are  available  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  are  developing  a 
global  network,  a  virtual  archive,  and  bringing  all  those  data  here 
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so  scientists  can  use  them,  policy-makers  can  use  them,  people  at 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  OTA  can  use  them. 

In  addition,  because  data  by  themselves  are  not  sufficient,  we  are 
providing  a  set  of  analysis  services.  This  is  also  now  available  in 
prototype.  We  not  only  provide  the  data  on  line  but  we  provide  the 
analjrtical  tools  that  you  need  to  use  those  data. 

Among  the  databases  that  we  provide  access  to  are  the  1980  and 
1990  census.  Our  government  spends_upwards  of  $3.0  billion  a  year 
collecting  data.  These  are  very  hard  to  use.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  computing  power.  And  what  CIESIN  is  doing  is 
making  it  easy,  so  we  will  hold  the  data  in  our  computer,  we  will 
provide  the  analysis  services  and  you  just  tell  the  computer  what 
you  want  to  see. 

You  want  to  find  out  about  comparative  salaries  of  men  and 
women,  or  comparative  salaries  of  like  sports  stars  and  teachers, 
we  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Lewis.  All  the  way  down  to  the  computer  tapping  into  a  local 
community  about  population  mix? 

Ms.  Miller.  Yes.  It  is  right  now  being  tested  by  OTA,  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  by  five  newspapers,  by  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  dozens  of  geographers  and  economists  and 
political  scientists.  So  it  is  there. 

We  are  not  talking  about  plans  at  this  point.  We  are  talking 
about  something  that  exists.  We  also  have  a  climate  system  which 
is  part  of  this  system.  Now  basically  what  this  does  is  give  you 
data  arrayed  on  the  global  map. 

Right  now  we  have  this  data  that  shows  political  boundaries  and 
it  shows  the  height  of  land  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, I  would  have  liked  to  have  shown  you  something  social,  but 
we  can  give  you  population. 

We  would  be  happy  to  demonstrate  this  to  you,  so  that  you  can 
see  the  population  of  every  country  on  the  earth  starting  in  1960, 
and  then  it  goes  up  in  five-year  increments.  And  you  can  watch  as 
the  population  becomes  more  intensive  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world. 

Then  we  use  U.N.  population  projections,  you  can  see  exactly 
what  it  is  going  to  look  like  if  those  projections  hold  in  the  year 
2025,  and  we  can  do  that  for  certain  kind  of  crop  fields,  we  can  do 
that  for  certain  kinds  of  climate.  This  is  real.  This  is  happening 
right  now. 

We  also  have  boundary  data.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  sat- 
ellite data  does  not  recognize  boundaries.  It  provides  it  to  a  grid. 

But  policy  is  made  by  national  governments,  it  is  made  within 
political  jurisdictions.  Aiid  so  what  we  have  to  do  is  take  the  data 
on  people,  which  is  available  in  political  terms,  and  the  data  from 
satellites,  which  are  available  on  grids  and  put  them  into  the  same 
system,  integrate  them  into  the  same  system. 

To  do  that  you  need  geographical  information  systems  of  each 
country  showing  several  levels  of  aggregation,  the  national  bound- 
aries. State  boundaries  and  county  boundaries.  These  are  the  data 
that  CIESIN  has  accumulated. 

Now,  the  worst  data  is  for  Greenland  and  the  Arctic,  and  that 
is  all  right.  There  is  not  much  policy  going  on  in  those  places. 
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The  blue  is  the  third  level  of  aggregation.  That  is  down  to  the 
county  level,  China  and  the  U.S.  Sd  one  of  our  first  prTorities  is 
to  get  Africa  because  that  part  of  the  world  is  so  important.  Iron- 
ically  someone  has  done  down  to  the  fourth  level  of  aggregation 
so  that  turns  out  to  be  the  one  that  we  have  in  best  shape  ' 

LI  he  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Roberta  Balstad  Miller, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Consortium  for  International  Earth  Science 
Information  Network.  On  behalf  of  CIESIN,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  formally  report 
to  you  on  the  progress  of  the  initiative  created  by  this  Subcommittee,  the  CIESIN  initiative. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  vision  held  and  sustained  by  your  subcommittee  since  1989 
is  well  on  its  way  to  making  significant  improvements  in  government  by  greatly  expanding  the 
usefulness  of  environmental  science  data  locked  away  in  government  archives.  It  is  clear  that 
the  national  urgency  to  promote  the  study  of  environmental  change  remains  as  critical  today  as 
it  was  in  1989.  But  also,  the  CIESIN  initiative  is  increasing  the  potential  for  new  jobs  and 
generating  greater  economic  value  from  the  billions  of  dollars  invested  by  the  government  in 
scientific  and  environmental  data. 

The  power  of  the  initiative  lies  in  its  potential  to  release  the  information  contained  in  national 
and  international  environmental  archives  for  use  by  scientists,  policy  makers,  educators,  and  the 
public.  The  effort  will  make  it  technically  possible  for  people  to  combine  information  in  new  and 
useful  ways  to  gain  insight  and  make  decisions  in  support  of  the  environment.  As  such,  the 
initiative  is  a  valuable  demonstration  of  the  federal  component  of  the  National  Information 
Infrastructure. 

CIESIN  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  approve  continuation  funding  for  CIESIN  in  FY  1995 
in  the  two  agencies  currently  funded  by  your  subcommittee,  NASA  and  EPA.  CIESIN' s 
minimum  funding  requirements  to  carry  on  a  credible  program  requires  $18  million  from 
NASA  and  $3  million  from  EPA.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  it  would  serve  national  interests 
to  fiind  a  startup  program  in  FEMA  at  $500,000  in  FY  1995.  CIESIN  does  not  ask  for  an  FY 
1995  appropriation  for  the  statutory  Global  Change  Research  Information  Office,  which  was 
created  by  P.L.  101-606,  and  which  was  first  funded  by  this  committee  in  FY  1993.  The  $2 
million  dollar  appropriation  has  been  spread  over  four  years.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  has  charged  CIESIN  with  the 
implementation  of  the  GCRIO  and  CIESIN  now  hosts  this  operational  Office  and  the  federal 
employee  from  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  who  leads  it. 

NASA  has  taken  the  lead  in  funding  the  CIESIN  initiative  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  this 
Subcommittee  over  the  past  4  years.  CIESIN  received  funding  of  $25  million  from  NASA  in 
1993.  In  FY  1993,  you  provided  $20  million  to  NASA  for  CIESIN.  I  became  President  of 
CIESIN  in  1992,  and  at  the  urgings  of  your  Committee  staff  and  a  request  from  NASA,  I  made 
programmatic  changes  to  cut  out  the  useful  but  lower  priority  work  we  were  doing,  so  that  the 
annual  budget  could  be  reduced  to  $18  million.  This  is  our  current  annual  budget.  It  is 
lean  and  sharply  focussed  on  the  mission  you  have  assigned  us  and  we  recommend  that  CIESIN 
be  funded  by  NASA  at  this  level  in  FY  1995. 

NASA,  in  accordance  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Conference  agreement,  requested  $6  million 
for  CIESIN,  which  would  fund  the  development  of  a  Socio-Economic  Data  and  Applications 
Center.    This  Center  would  be  a  component  of  NASA's  Earth  Observing  System.      What 
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would  not  be  funded  is  the  essence  of  this  committee's  vision  for  CIESIN.  Funding  only  the 
DAC  as  prescribed  by  NASA  would  eliminate  all  activities  to,  and  I  quote  from  this 
subcommittee's  1989  directive  to  CIESIN,  "to  integrate  and  facilitate  the  use  of  information 
from  government-wide  earth  monitoring  systems".  In  CIESIN's  view,  the  Congressional 
charge  to  CIESIN  is  where  the  highest  payoffs  to  the  Nation  can  be  achieved.  A  Socio- 
Economic  Data  and  Application  Center  is  an  important  component  of  what  is  required,  but  it  is 
dwarfed  by  the  potential  economic  and  environmental  benefits  in  implementing  the  larger  vision 
of  the  subcommittee.  That  vision  is  the  creation  of  a  multi-agency,  multi-national  network  to 
make  possible  the  extraction  of  the  enormous  potential  value  in  the  public  access  to  the 
Government's  data  archives  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  EPA  has  an  important  program  with  CIESIN  affecting  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  CIESIN  is  actively  engaged  in  creating 
a  data  and  information  system  to  support  environmental  decision  making  in  these  critical 
watershed  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  is  creating  the  capability  to  enable  the  integration  of 
EPA  data  for  all  government  purposes  consistent  with  CIESIN's  Congressional  mission.  The 
CIESIN  EPA  program  began  in  FY  1991  and  has  received  an  appropriation  each  year  thereafter 
except  FY  1994,  when  the  program  was  continued  with  prior  year  appropriations.  CIESIN 
recommends  a  $3  million  appropriation  for  FY  1995. 

Because  of  CIESIN's  developing  expertise  in  providing  access  to  the  government's 
environmental  data  resources,  CIESIN  believes  the  next  logical  participant  in  the  network 
activities  is  FEMA.  CIESIN's  interagency  networking  capabilities  can  provide  significant 
assistance  to  FEMA  in  forecasting,  mitigation  and  recovery  from  natural  disasters.  There  are 
potentially  great  efficiencies  in  combining  earth  observation  data  with  human  dimensions  data 
relative  to  natural  disasters.  The  information  is  available  for  FEMA  to  utilize.  What  is  needed 
is  funding  the  instrument  created  by  this  subcommittee,  the  CIESIN  initiative,  to  enable  FEMA's 
access  and  use  of  this  data  and  information.  CIESIN  recommends  $500,000  be  provided  to 
FEMA  in  FY  1994  for  CIESIN  participation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  other  members  of  this  committee 
for  providing  the  full  $18  million  NASA  appropriation  to  CIESIN  and  supporting  CIESIN  in 
several  floor  votes  and  in  the  face  of  a  briefing  by  the  NASA  IG  which  raised  unsubstantiated 
questions  about  CIESIN.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  IG's  early  worries  about  CIESIN  wasting 
federal  funds  were  completely  abandoned  in  the  IG's  final  report  on  its  audit.  The  IG  has 
vindicated  your  faith  in  CIESIN  as  a  steward  of  federal  funds. 

The  only  recommendation  in  the  IG  report  was  that  the  federal  need  for  the  CIESIN  facility 
should  be  reviewed  by  an  interagency  White  House  committee  so  that  CIESIN's  multi-agency 
mission  could  be  factored  into  any  evaluation  of  the  facility.  This  review  is  in  process  within 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  unequivocally  that  CIESIN  needs  the  facility  which  was  fully 
appropriated  by  this  committee  in  FY  1993.  We  are  not  asking  for  more  money  for  this  facility. 

Page  3 
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We  are  requesting  only  what  has  already  been  appropriated  under  the  leadership  of  this 
committee.  The  good  government  mission  Congress  assigned  to  CIESIN  is  unprecedented  in 
scope  and  the  facility  is  a  very  modest  investment  to  extract  great  value  from  the  billions 
invested  in  gathering  scientific  data.  We  urge  the  committee  to  reject  any  modification  of  the 
committee's  prior  judgment  on  the  CIESIN  facility. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 


Page  4 
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Mr.  Lewis.  You  must  have  a  weekly  update  on  Eastern  Europe; 
is  that  right? 

Ms.  Miller.  Parts  of  it.  Middle  East,  too.  But  basically  we  are 
adding  value  to  the  government's  investment  on  statistical  data 
and  we  are  providing  the  kinds  of  human  data  and  health  data 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  make  our  investment  in  satellite 
data  systems  worthwhile  for  policy.  And  as  I  say,  this  is  up  and 
running. 

We  have  got  prototj^jes  out  there  being  tested.  This  is  something 
school  children  can  use.  It  is  for  journalists,  it  is  for  teachers,  it  is 
for  policy  analysts,  it  is  for  rocket  scientists,  also. 

It  is  easy  to  use  and  it  is  out  there.  It  is  urgent.  We  have  got 
a  good  start.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  but  we  need  to  m.aintain 
the  current  level  of  support. 

If  we  don't  have  that  amount  of  support,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  undertake  these  initiatives.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
provide  access  to  these  data  systems. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  very  important  for  the  state  of  our  economy 
that  we  have  this  kind  of  information.  Policy-making  in  an  infor- 
mation vacuum  is  not  good. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Excuse  me.  Madam  Chairman. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  CJo  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  wonder  if  you  have  made  an  effort  to  communicate 
the  availability  with  instructions  to  the  key  staff  people  of  each  of 
the  Members  of  this  subcommittee? 
Ms.  Miller.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Smart  thing  to  do. 
Ms.  Miller.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Just  a  thought. 
Mr.  Barcia.  May  I  just  add  one  more  comment? 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  concerned 
about  the  $6  million  level  that  has  been  recommended  for  this 
year.  The  President  last  year  in  the  budget  deliberations  did  indi- 
cate his  strong  support  and  the  Administration's  support  for  a  $18 
million  level  of  NASA  funding. 

What  happened  last  year,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  in  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  HUD,  VA,  independent  agencies  budget, 
there  was  an  agreement  to  carryover  $13  million  of  HUD  spent 
funds  in  the  budget,  combine  them  with  $6  million  or  $5  million, 
I  guess  to  continue  that  level  of  funding  this  year  at  $18  million, 
and  we  have  been  discussing  CIESIN's  future  with  the  Administra- 
tion, the  White  House  staff,  and  hopefully  we  will  have  some  indi- 
cation of  their  support  and  they  will  fund  it  at  a  higher  level. 

I  think  the  $6  million  recommendation  came  in  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  conference  committee  action  on  the  CIESIN  budget,  but  if 
you  could  comment  what  would  happen  to  CIESIN  at  the  $6  mil- 
lion level.  Dr.  Miller,  that  might  be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee. 
Ms.  Miller.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

As  Mr.  Lewis's  has  possibly  suggested,  I  think  CIESIN's  accom- 
plishments might  be  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  Washington. 
We  have  been  moving  very  fast  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  lot  of 
people  don't  know  we  are  there.  We  have  had  a  number  of  demos. 
Roughly,  3,000  scientists  have  been  through  our  offices,  from  OSD 
people  who  are  lighting  up  the  information  highway  and  someone 
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else  looking  at  it,  saying  you  people  are  providing  the  first  gas  sta- 
tions on  the  information  highway.  So  there  is  some  recognition  but 
it  is  not  as  widespread  as  we  would  like  to  see  it. 

As  Congressman  Barcia  has  said,  last  year  we  carried  over  $13 
million  and  it  was  added  to  give  us  funding  of  $18  million.  It  did 
not  get  received  for  $18  million  for  1994,  and  that  is  a  serious  con- 
cern because  we  are  reaching  a  point  where  we  may  have  to  layoff 
staff.  At  $6  million  a  year,  if  that  is  all  we  get,  that  is  a  two-thirds 
cut. 

We  will  have  to  layoff  a  very  large  number  of  the  staff  that  we 
have  pulled  in  actually  from  all  over  the  world  in  order  to  accom- 
plish these  things  in  the  short  time  that  we  have. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you. 

This  is  really  very  exciting  to  watch  something  that  was  created 
begin  to  grow  and  to  see  the  important  work  that  you  are  doing. 
I  am  personally  very  interested  in  the  population  figures. 

Ms.  Miller.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  give  you  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Very  good. 

Thank  you  so  very  much.  Doctor  and  Mr.  Barcia.  We  will  do  the 
best  we  can. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

HON.    THOMAS   M.    FOGLIETTA,    A   REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
ARLENE    BELL,    DEPUTY    DIRECTOR,    HOUSING,    FOR    THE    CITY    OF 

PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN  F.  WHITE,  JR.,  PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Ms.  Kaptur.  We  welcome  Congressman  Foglietta  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  guests  that  are  with  him  today  from  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Foglietta.  Let  me  introduce  Arlene  Bell,  Deputy  Director  of 
Housing  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  John  White,  who  is  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Welcome.  Good  to  have  you  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Foglietta.  As  you  know,  as  a  fellow  appropriator  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Urban  Caucus,  I  have  written  to  this 
committee  about  the  proposed  cuts  in  public  housing.  Although  I 
was  happy  to  see  the  Administration  propose  an  overall  increase  in 
housing  programs,  these  increases  are  imbalanced  by  severe  cuts 
in  most  of  the  programs  which  help  public  housing  agencies  stay 
alive  and  stay  in  business  where  it  is  sorely  needed,  like  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  will  be  divesting  Federal  responsibility 
for  public  housing  in  cities  if  we  implement  these  cuts.  I  also  know 
how  difficult  this  is  to  adjust  because  of  the  allocations  that  we 
have. 

John  White,  who  is  the  new  Executive  Director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Authority  can  tell  you  the  implications  of  these  pro- 
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posed  cuts  much  better  than  I.  And  I  must  say  to  his  embarrass- 
ment, the  fact  that  John  White  is  a  dedicated  public  servant,  John 
White  served  as  a  Welfare  Secretary  in  the  Administration  of  Gov- 
ernor  Casey  and  then  went  on  and  had  a  very,  very  lucrative  job 
on  Wall  Street,  and  was  making  some  real  good  money.  But  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  realized  he  had  to  come 
back  and  help  us  solve  our  problems. 

He  came  back  and  volunteered  to  work  with  the  mayor  and  the 
congressional  and  Senatorial  delegations  in  trying  to  rescue  one  of 
the  most  troubled  housing  agencies  in  the  country. 

So  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  introduce  John  White  to  give  you 
the  details  of  our  proposal. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  would  say  to  the  guests  from  Philadelphia,  you 
couldn't  have  a  Congressman  introduce  you  who  is  more  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  urban  America  than  Congressman  Foglietta.  He  has 
organized  a  special  caucus  here  as  he  referenced  and  has  brought 
in  many  members  around  the  country.  He  is  a  great  leader  here. 

We  look  forward  to  your  testimony  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you  very  much. 

With  me  also  is  Ms.  Arlene  Bell  who  is  sitting  to  the  Congress- 
man's immediate  right.  She  is  the  Deputy  for  the  Administration 
at  the  Housing  Authority.  She  joined  shortly  after  I  made  the  tran- 
sition to  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority. 

We  distributed  copies  of  our  printed  testimony.  I  am  not  going 
to  bore  you  with  the  details  contained  in  that.  What  I  would  rather 
try  to  do  is  to  kind  of  give  you  a  Philadelphia  story. 

As  the  Congressman  indicated,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  we 
are  a  very  troubled  agency.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  previous 
Administration,  HUD,  had  taken  over  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority,  and  in  August  of  last 
year,  Secretary  Cisneros  was  able  to  strike  an  arrangement  with 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  where  we  would  embark  on 
what,  from  my  governmental  experience,  is  really  a  unique  par*;- 
nership. 

HUD  had  pledged  to  work  with  us  hand  in  hand  to  correct  some 
of  the  longstanding  problems  that  existed  there  and  the  Mayor, 
who  had  no  authority  or  influence  relative  to  housing,  would  take 
over  as  the  chsiir,  and  the  President  of  the  City  Council  would 
serve  as  the  vice  chair,  so  that  we  would  tie  in  city  government  to 
the  direct  activity  as  it  related  to  our  housing  authority  with  the 
support  of  HUD. 

A  great  deal  of  expectation  has  been  created  as  a  result.  A  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  as  a  result.  We  are  talking  about 
an  agency  that  had  allowed  its  basic  maintenance  systems  to  dete- 
riorate to  practically  nonexistent.  We  are  talking  about  an  agency 
whose  vacancy  rates  had  exceeded  some  of  the  highest  in  the  coun- 
try. We  are  talking  about  an  agency  that  has  been  almost  totally 
unable  to  view  an  organization  program  through  the  pipeline  to 
help  fix  up  and  improve  and  to  modernize  many  of  the  interior  of 
the  public  housing  properties  in  the  city. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  so  much  so  that  we  got,  six  weeks 
ago,  a  report  card  and  indicated  that  we  got  an  "A"  for  effort  and 
"B"  for  results.  And  the  councilman  called  me  up  and  told  me  con- 
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gratulations,  he  knew  I  had  it  in  me  all  the  time.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  gotten  an  "A"  and  "B." 

We  are  rehabilitating  units.  We  are  working  to  implement  a  va- 
cancy reduction  program  that  is  going  to  make  sense  to  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  going  to  improve  our  ability  to  provide  ade- 
quate, safe  and  decent  public  housing  for  the  residents  of  public 
housing  in  our  city. 

But  all  of  this  now  flies  in  the  face  of  what  has  been  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1995  through  HUD  and  to  the  Congress  that  is  be- 
fore Members  of  this  committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  a  whole. 

You  have  heard  from  the  housing  agencies  earlier  this  week.  I 
am  sure  that  they  have  told  you  the  national  implications  of  the 
16  percent  cut  in  operating  subsidy  and  the  significant  reduction 
in  and  the  concerns  about  whether  or  not  the  distressed  housing 
program  is  going  to  be  able  to  be  continued  as  it  has  been  pro- 
posed. That  is  all  very,  very  real. 

But  when  we  are  looking  at  an  authority  such  as  ours  that  for 
years  had  suffered  with  neglect  and  mismanagement,  to  impose 
these  cuts  at  this  time  really  does  not  simply  mean  that  we  undo 
the  progress  we  have  made  during  this  short  window  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  also  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back.  We 
are  going  to  be  making  things  much,  much  worse. 

The  16  percent  cut  that  is  proposed  in  the  operating  subsidy  real- 
ly translates  into  a  25  percent  cut  for  us  because  of  the  utilities 
that  are  fixed  in  our  operating  budget. 

There  are  two  most  critical  areas  in  our  authority,  maintenance 
and  security.  Security  is  already  a  problem  because  PFS  1975  has 
not  recognized  security  as,  I  guess,  an  essential  enough  issue  to 
have  a  specific  set  aside  for  it  in  the  operating  budget  or  to  be  cal- 
culated into  the  operating  subsidy  budget.  To  lose  over  half  of  our 
maintenance  would  be  absolutely  cruel  to  the  48,000  people  who 
live  there. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  seen  a  real  difference  being  made  in 
public  housing.  We  just  left  another  Congressman  who  the  other 
day  had  made  a  surprise  visit  to  one  of  our  public  housing  build- 
ings unannounced.  His  comment  to  me  is  that  there  was  no  trash. 
There  is  a  reason  why  there  was  no  trash.  It  is  because  we  have 
people  out  there  now  picking  up  trash.  If  you  take  them  away,  you 
are  going  to  have  the  trash  again  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  as  com- 
fortable an  environment  as  we  want  it  to  be. 

I  just  think  that  the  Congress  would  be  wise  to  rethink  it  and 
to  take  another  look  at  what  has  been  proposed.  I  think  even  the 
Secretary  has  indicated  that  we  would  hope  that  Congress  would 
take  another  look  at  the  operating  subsidy. 

Very  briefly,  we  are  also  concerned  about  our  modernization  pro- 
gram. Our  Mod  Program  supports  so  many  different  activities,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  Usually  we  are  thinking  about  the  total  re- 
habilitation and  modernizing  public  housing  units,  but  that  is  not 
that  the  modernization  program  does. 

It  helps  us  bring  vacant  units  back  on  line.  It  helps  supports 
some  of  our  administrative  functions.  It  helps  provide  support  for 
our  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  Police  Department.  There  are 
some  $3  million  taken  out  of  our  Mod  budget  to  help  pay  for  our 
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$15.5  million  bill  we  had  for  security.  So  cuts  in  that  area  not  only 
impact  us  directly,  it  will  also  exacerbate  a  situation  whereby 
planned  development,  planned  organization,  will  have  to  be  either 
stalled  or  curtailed. 

What  we  really  want  to  do  is  to  finish  what  we  started.  That 
would  be  new  for  Philadelphia.  That  would  be  grand,  because  we 
have  had  a  history  of  simply  starting  projects  and  not  completing 
them.  We  have  an  opportunity  now,  we  think,  with  this  relation- 
ship that  we  have  developed  with  HUD  and  the  city  political  lead- 
ers and  the  Congress  people  who  represent  our  authority  and  our 
city,  to  really  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  families  in  public 
housing. 

We  come  to  you  and  ask  you  just  to  take  a  look  at  that.  You  ulti- 
mately make  your  own  decision,  but  I  hope  you  will  make  a  deci- 
sion not  in  a  vacuum  but  based  on  the  real-life  stories  that  exist 
in  public  housing  around  this  country. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon  Nfr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
testify  this  afternoon.  As  the  Executive  Director  of  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  I  am  here  today 
to  share  my  perspectives  widi  respect  to  the  proposed  HUD  FY  1995  appropriation. 

While  we  are  encouraged  that  the  total  funding  by  the  Clinton  Administration  for  HUD  programs  m 
FY  199S  is  an  increase  over  1994,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  disastrous  cuts  it  makes  to  public  housing 
and  other  low-income  programs.  Before  I  discuss  the  impact  of  specific  cuts  and  other  related  areas 
of  concern,  I  think  it  is  important  to  prefoce  my  comments  to  the  committee  by  reminding  you  of  the 
distinct  nature  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority. 

We  at  PHA  are  in  somewhat  of  a  unique  situation.  It  is  one  which  can  be  summed  up  in  relatively 
simple  terms.  Several  years  ago  the  Authority  was  classified  by  the  U.S.  government  by  way  of  its 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  one  of  five  most  troubled  authorities  in  the  nation. 

As  a  result,  PHA  was  found  to  be  in  serious  breech  of  its  federally  mandated  responsibility  to  provide 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  to  low-income  people.   While  it  isn't  necessary  to  expound  on  the 
litany  of  problems  which  precipitated  this  less  than  admirable  distinction,  I  will,  however,  say  that 
PHA  fell  victim  to  a  select  few  who  didn't  exhibit  a  deep  enough  commitment  to  the  aforementioned 
mandate. 

Therefore  as  the  head  of  a  public  housing  authority  which  has  been  identified  as  one  most  in  need  of 
a  drastic  overhaul  and  total  reformation,  I  can't  help  but  be  concerned  about  the  way  that  the 
proposed  budget  will  severely  hinder  our  ability  to  transform  our  authority  into  a  national  "model  of 
success."  Herein  is  the  essence  and  difficulty  of  our  dilemma. 

The  current  manner  in  whidi  we  are  expected  to  fulfill  our  federally  mandated  responsibilities  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  funding  resources  (or  lack  thereof)  which  are  available  to  us. 

Of  particular  interest  to  this  agency  and  the  nearly  50,000  residents  which  it  serves  are  the  proposed 
reductions  in  Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies  and  Modernization  along  with  proposed 
reductions  in  the  Section  8  Administration  Fee  and  the  setting  of  Fair  Market  Rents. 

Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies 

Operating  subsidies  are  the  lifeblood  of  operations  for  2,900  housing  authorities  nationwide  and  their 
1.4  million  public  housing  families  and  senior  residents.   Operating  subsidies  were  established  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  monies  collected  from  tenant  rent  payments  which,  by  law  may 
not  exceed  30%  of  their  monthly  income  and  the  actual  cost  to  heat,  light,  secure,  and  maintain 
public  housing.   In  our  Authority  the  average  annual  family  income  of  our  residents  is  $5,000  to 
$6,000  and  the  average  monthly  rental  payment  is  $1 17.   Yet,  our  average  monthly  cost  to  maintain 
and  operate  a  public  housing  unit  is  $436.   The  differential  in  these  figures  represents  a  clear  example 
of  why  operating  subsidies  are  absolutely  critical  to  our  ability  to  provide  just  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  our  housing  units,  with  some  measure  of  efficiency. 

Associated  with  operating  subsidies,  however,  are  two  funding-related  factors  which  have  profound 
bearing  on  our  work:  The  Allowable  Expense  Level  (AEL),  established  in  1975,  sets  firm  guidelines 
on  the  amount  of  money  permitted  for  certain  services  provided  by  housing  authorities;  the 
Performance  Funding  System  (PFS),  a  formula  created  by  Congress,  is  used  to  make  annual 
determinations  of  operating  subsidies  as  well. 
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Although  the  effectiveness  of  the  PFS  or  the  AEL  is  not  the  focus  of  today's  proceedings,  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  note  that  PHA  has  registered  with  HUD  its  concern  about  their  current  applications 
and  limitations. 

The  use  of  both  the  AEL  and  PFS  in  the  funding  calculation  process  seriously  impacts  on  our  work  in 
several  areas.   Because  only  slight  inflation-related  adjustments  have  been  made  to  these  systems 
over  the  years,  their  use  results  in  a  subsidy  significantly  lower  than  that  required  to  meet  both  our 
current  and  real  needs. 

When  combined  with  other  factors  such  as  new  expenses  previously  uncharged  to  the  Authority, 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions  and  across-the-board  reductions  we  begin  to  experience 
further  the  acute  effects  of  underfiinding. 

For  example,  the  impact  of  a  5%  reduction  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  operating  subsidy  has  an  effective 
rate  of  reduction  that  will  actually  be  approximately  15%,  since  the  pass-through  for  utility  cost  is 
fixed.   Moreover,  the  HUD  budget  proposed  for  1995  which  will  fund  only  84%  of  the  Performance 
Fund'mg  System,  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  us  at  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority.  Such  a 
cut  not  only  serves  to  exacerbate  an  already  distressing  situation  but  it  will  push  us  to  cut  services  to 
residents  particularly  in  the  areas  of  maintenance  and  security;  the  areas  that  the  PHA  and  HUD  most 
desire  to  see  improved. 

Being  forced  to  reduce  routine  maintenance  to  our  properties  because  of  inappropriate  fiinding  levels 
will  simply  shift  maintenance  cost  to  future  years,  when  the  size  and  expense  of  repairs  will  have 
grown.  TTie  public  housing  stock  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  some  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
Many  buildings  are  deteriorating  and  generally  not  in  line  with  today's  living  standard.   Deferral 
maintenance  due  to  lower  operating  subsidies,  means  that  buildings  continue  to  deteriorate, 
neighborhoods  decline,  vandalism  and  crime  breed,  and  minor  repairs  turn  into  major,  more  costly 
ones.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us. 

In  addition,  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  last  20  years  in  our  country's  social  and  economic 
landscape.  The  lives  of  public  housing  residents  are  not  immune  from  the  effects  of  these  changes. 
Rising  crime  levels,  for  example,  dictate  that  we  too  are  forced  to  deal  with  the  mammoth  charge  of 
providing  security  for  our  residents. 

This  year  alone  our  estimated  security  costs  are  $15.5  million.  $1 1.5  million  is  derived  from  our 
operating  funds.  Our  operating  subsidy  is  the  major  source  of  these  funds.  While  the  operating 
subsidy  does  cover  a  significant  portion  of  the  total,  the  PFS  does  not  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
security-related  services.   Therefore  $4  million  of  our  current  security  costs  are  not  reflected  in  our 
operating  subsidy.   Yet  we  have  no  choice  but  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  adequate  security 
for  those  whom  we  serve. 

Another  example  of  shifting  economic  factors  can  be  found  in  PHA's  recent  duty  to  pay  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  for  trash  collection  and  disposal  dating  back  to  1989.  Estimated  costs-to-date  hover  in 
the  $10  million  range.   In  our  current  FY  1995  we  anticipate  paying  $2.1  million  for  these  services. 

Again,  reality  and  conventional  wisdom  question  the  appropriateness  of  a  funding  application  system 
which  establishes  an  operating  subsidy  base  which  has  remained  constant  since  1975,  and  has  not 
been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  changing  needs  of  society.   There  are  obvious  shortcomings  in  the  system. 
Shortcomings  which  are  only  compounded  by  those  factors  which  were  just  outlined  and  others  as 
well. 
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Public  Housing  Modernization 

Public  Housing  Modernization  also  is  a  formula  grant  which  enables  us  to  make  major  repairs  and 
replacements  to  public  housing,  some  of  which  is  40  and  50  years  old.  It  pays  for  new,  badly-needed 
roofs,  windows  and  doors.  Funding  not  only  pays  for  the  rq)iacement  of  old  and  obsolete  plumbing, 
electrical  and  mechanical  systems,  but  also  pays  for  new,  more  energy  efficient  furnace  heating 
systems.   Currently,  we  are  using  modernization  funds  for  work  at  14  housing  developments  and  50 
scattered  site  units. 

For  those  of  us  who  deal  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  array  of  challenges  inherent  in  public  housing 
administration,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  HUD  estimates  that  there  is  more  than  $21  billion  in 
public  housing  modernization  needs  nationwide.  Much  of  this  can  be  traced  back  to  deferred 
maintenance  as  noted  previously. 

By  instituting  several  new  innovative  programs,  PHA  in  the  past  two  quarters  ending  December  31, 

1993,  and  March  31,  1994,  was  able  to  obligate  and  spend  modernization  funds  which  total  $71 
million  and  $29  million,  respectively.  These  funds  facilitate  repairs  to  both  vacant  and  occupied 
units.  Our  current  figures  represent  a  marked  improvement  over  the  $5  million  which  was  obligated 
in  the  quarter  which  ended  September  30,  1993.  And  while  this  increase  is  significant  it  barely  keeps 
pace  with  the  $200  million  annual  rate  of  obligation  and  expenditure  that  is  required  to  meet  our 
actual  modernization  needs. 

Currently  we  are  executing  a  HUD-approved,  five-year  comprehensive  plan  to  repair  and  replace 
applicable  housing  units.  Any  modification  in  this  plan  caused  by  decreased  funding  will,  for  us, 
translate  into  nothing  short  of  a  classic  domino  effect  scenario. 

In  its  present  state  this  particular  modernization  program  provides  sufficient  funding  to  begin  work  on 
severely  afflicted  sites.   A  reduction  in  funding  would  cause  us  to  either  delay  or  eliminate  certain 
sites  firom  our  comprehensive  modernization  cycle.  This  would  cause  a  delay  in  improving  our 
occupancy  levels,  which  in  turn  would  result  in  a  lower  score  on  our  management  assessment.  The 
lower  score  then  would  cause  us  to  lose  more  dollars  as  HUD  will  withhold  modernization  funds 
because  of  our  inability  to  increase  occupancy  levels.  This  chain  of  events  presents  a  menacing  catch- 
22  for  us. 

Cut-backs  in  modernization  funding  also  would  impact  severely  on  resident  initiatives,  administrative 
costs,  and  on-site  security  for  public  housing.   Currently  HUD  does  not,  despite  the  need,  dedicate 
total  funding  for  security-related  costs.  Therefore,  modernization  funds  are  used  to  augment  the 
employment  of  our  police  force.  This  year  $3  million  in  modernization  monies  will  help  facilitate  our 
ability  to  provide  on-site  policing  and  security  at  our  developments.  An  additional  $1  million  is 
provided  by  way  of  our  HUD-grant  funded  drug  elimination  program.  Our  officers  exercise  full 
powers  to  arrest  and  uphold  the  law. 

HUD  proposes  to  cut  Modernization  funding  by  $530  million  in  1995,  a  more  than  16%  cut  from 

1994.  The  cumulative  effect  on  our  Authority  by  the  Administration's  proposed  14%  cut  in 
modernization  funding  will  virtually  derail  many  of  our  efforts  to  reconstruct  our  agency.   Also,  in 
terms  of  our  housing  inventory,  these  cuts  can  be  likened  to  the  state  of  some  of  our  properties: 
While  awaiting  the  benefit  of  modernization  they  exist  in  a  state  of  imminent  danger  of  collapse. 

Because  we  are  ill-equipped  to  absorb  any  loss  in  funding,  property  and  services,  we  urge  you  to 
appropriate  no  less  than  $3.2  billion  with  no  earmarks. 
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Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing 

In  an  effort  to  begin  to  address  some  of  the  Authority's  most  critical  needs,  we  have  started  long- 
overdue  and  compr^ensive  rehabilitation  work  on  a  rapidly  deteriorating  housing  development  by 
way  of  HUD's  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration  (URD)  program.   URD  (which  is  encompassed  in 
the  HOPE  VI  program)  will  enable  us  to  convert  and  modernize  over  half  of  the  units  at  this  site. 

Mechanical  systems  and  building  components  will  be  upgraded  to  levels  which  meet  both  state  and 
federal  code  standards.  In  addition,  units  will  be  made  handicapped  accessible  and  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 
Units  will  also  be  reconfigured  in  order  to  meet  larger  family  composition  and  housing  needs.   A 
social  services  component  which  will  provide  resident  training  and  employment  opportunities  also  will 
be  incorporated.  Having  begun  work  on  this  very  significant  project,  the  Administration's  proposed 
$278  million  cut  to  the  HOPE  VI  program  will  more  than  adversely  effect  our  ability  to  complete  our 
plans  with  any  measure  of  fortune. 

The  Section  8  Rental  Assistance  Program 

In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  the  Section  8  program  has  been  a  great  success.   Currently  it  helps  over 
7,500  households  afford  standard  rent  in  the  private  market.   The  waiting  list  of  families  and  seniors 
seeking  Section  8  assistance  exceeds  15,000.  These  numbers  are  clear  indicators  that  the  need  for  this 
particular  subsidy  continues  to  exist.  We  urge  you  to  fund  80,000  new  units  of  Section  8  rental 
assistance  in  FY  1995  particularly  since  HUD  proposes  to  fund  only  45,000,  after  earmarks. 

Related  to  this,  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  deny  HUD's  request  to  reduce  the  Administrative  fee 
paid  to  local  housing  authorities  to  administer  this  program.   In  light  of  the  growing  number  of 
unfunded  federal  mandates,  the  fee  helps  to  compensate  for,  among  other  things,  the  costs  of  most 
applicant-related  services.   These  include  income  eligibility  determinations,  recertification,  and 
counseling  about  local  housing  opportunities.  Outreach  aimed  at  landlord  participation.  Housing 
Quality  Inspections  and  the  carrying  out  of  certain  federal  mandates  from  other  jurisdictions  also  are 
covert  by  the  Administrative  fee.   Any  reduction  to  this  fee  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  operation 
of  this  leading  HUD  rental  assistance  program. 

Finally,  HUD  proposes  to  reduce  the  percentile  of  local  market  rents  at  which  the  Section  8  Fair 
Markets  rents  would  be  set.   Currently  they  are  set  at  the  45th  percentile.   If  Fair  Market  rents  are 
lowered.  Section  8  residents  will  be  concentrated  in  clearly  distinguishable  pockets  of  urban  poverty. 
We  urge  HUD  to  continue  its  laudable  efforts  to  expand  housing  opportunities  for  low  income  and 
minority  residents  and  to  continue  being  the  champion  enforcer  of  our  nation's  fair  housing  and 
lending  laws.   Moreover,  we  urge  HUD  to  abandon  this  ill-conceived  proposal. 

In  closing,  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  shares  the  Administration's  desire  to  create  new 
programs  which  address  the  ever  pressing  housing  needs  of  this  nation's  citizens,  particularly  those 
who  are  homeless.   But  when  new  programs  are  proposed  at  the  expense  of  others,  our  support  is  less 
than  ardent.  We  encourage  you  to  develop  new  funding  resources  which  do  not  jeopardize  the  life 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  success  of  our  current  programs. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this  afternoon. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  White,  very  much. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  Congressman  Foglietta. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and  your  wit- 
nesses coming  today. 

Mr.  White,  I  congratulate  you  for  coming  back  from  the  private 
sector  to  make  contribution.  I  know  it  is  tough  business  these  days. 

Mr.  White.  Good  business.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  be  here.  We  thank 
you  very  much. 

Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Ms.  Kaptur.  The  Chair  would  like  to  call  the  Honorable  John  Jo- 
seph Moakley,  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  from  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Welcome  to  our  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moakley.  I  have  been  here  once  or  twice,  I  think.  Madam 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  really  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  And  I  am  testifying  on 
a  matter  that  is  extremely  important  to  many  of  my  constituents, 
the  cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor. 

As  you  all  may  know,  Boston  Harbor  has  virtually  become  a 
household  name  across  the  Nation.  Last  year,  you  included  $500 
million  for  the  construction  grants  programs  subject  to  an  author- 
ization. 

As  you  may  know.  Chairman  Mineta  recently  introduced  H.R. 
3948,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1994  which  included  $253  million 
for  the  cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor,  $153  million  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1995,  for  which  I  am  extremely 
grateful.  The  past  few  years,  four  other  communities  like  Boston 
have  received  special  construction  grant  funding  to  construct  sew- 
age and  treatment  facilities. 

These  five  communities  were  chosen  for  the  unique  characteris- 
tics that  made  the  grant  funding  necessary.  These  coastal  cities 
have  waters  of  serious  national  significance,  but  more  importantly, 
they  operate  under  court-ordered  deadlines  with  tight  time  frames 
for  facility  construction. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  also  requested  appropriations  of  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  for  needy  cities  with  $2  billion  in  second- 
ary treatment  needs  and  high  user  charges  as  a  percentage  of 
household  median  income.  These  funds  would  be  provided  as  con- 
struction grant  programs  and  phase  in  the  State  Revolving  Fund. 
They  have  a  proposed  level  of  $1.6  billion  a  year  for  fiscal  year 
1995. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  State's  SFR  program  will 
be  sufficiently  capitalized  to  make  these  loans,  but  this  is  not  so. 
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The  reality  is  that  the  proposed  $2  biUion  per  year  will  not  even 
make  a  dent. 

The  Federal  Government  must  continue  to  do  its  part.  The  States 
need  help.  Boston  has  a  very  large  pollution  problem  and  it  should 
not  solely  be  the  burden  of  the  ratepayers.  This  is  simply  not  right 
and  we  must  continue  to  fight  for  the  construction  grants  program. 

Some  have  termed  Boston  Harbor  as  the  dirtiest  harbor  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  environmentalists,  Federal  courts,  news- 
papers and  tourists  have  used  Boston  Harbor  as  an  example  of  an 
environmental  disaster  with  its  cleanup  in  desperate  need  of  Fed- 
eral support. 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  request  $253  million  for  the  cleanup 
of  Boston  Harbor  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mental projects  in  the  Nation,  and  in  addition,  the  cleanup  of 
wastewater  discharges  to  Boston  Harbor  is  one  of  the  largest  public 
works  programs  in  New  England. 

The  Harbor  Cleanup  Project  is  managed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cleanup  Authority  and  is  paid  for  by  2.5  million  citizens  in  61  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts,  and  though  substantial  efforts  have 
been  made  to  control  costs,  the  total  cost  of  this  important  project 
is  about  $6  billion  by  the  year  1999.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  $4.5  billion  for  this  is  required  to  meet  Federally  mandated  en- 
vironmental standards. 

Unfortunately,  the  burden  of  this  project  is  on  the  ratepayers 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  terribly  unfair.  The  major  portion  of  this 
project  is  financed  by  the  MWRA  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  se- 
cured and  repaid  with  interest  by  rate  revenues  exacted  from  the 
ratepayers. 

Household  bills  have  gone  up  by  289  percent  compared  to  a  na- 
tional increase  of  38  percent.  Today  the  ratepayers  in  this  district 
pay  the  highest  rates  in  the  Nation  and  there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 
Future  household  rate  projections  average  increases  of  18  percent 
annually  through  1999. 

Without  Federal  relief,  this  will  bring  rates  to  $1,200  per  family 
with  no  promise  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  upward  spiral.  What 
family  can  afford  these  types  of  outrageous  bills? 

Madam  Chairman,  in  Massachusetts  this  is  causing  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  for  ratepayers  who  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  pay- 
ing escalating  rates,  along  with  their  mortgages,  food  and  heating 
bills.  My  constituents  in  some  cases  have  to  choose  between  paying 
their  water  bills  or  putting  food  on  their  table. 

Over  100,000  households  in  our  service  area  have  limited  in- 
comes and  payments  of  these  water  and  sewer  bills  are  in  direct 
competition  with  other  basic  life  necessities. 

The  Clinton  Administration  supports  funding  of  this  project. 
That  is  because  the  Boston  Harbor  Project  epitomizes  the  state  of 
water  and  sewer  infrastructure  systems  that  have  been  badly  ne- 
glected across  the  Nation  and  therefore  deserves  this  type  of  assist- 
ance. I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  issue  that  I  have  come  before  you 
today  to  personally  request  your  support. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  particularly  difficult  budget  year  and 
that  you  must  deal  with  a  broad  range  of  worthy  competing  goals 
within  your  subcommittee,  but  in  light  of  the  great  need  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $253  million  be  included  for  the 
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cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995. 
That  is  a  total  for  those  two  years. 

Quite  frankly  Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  I  could  ask  for  more  be- 
cause we  need  more.  Your  subcommittee's  support  in  the  past  has 
shown  a  very  deep  commitment  to  restoring  Boston  Harbor  for  the 
sake  of  the  environment,  public  health,  recreation  and  the  econom- 
ics of  a  clean  and  safe  harbor  for  Boston  and  our  Nation. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  listening  to  my  testimony,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  be  supportive  of  this  very  worthwhile 
project. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  spoken  eloquently  before 
this  subcommittee  before  about  Boston  Harbor  and  Massachusetts 
is  very  fortunate  to  have  you  as  a  Representative. 

You  remember  what  happened  last  year  and  the  language  in  the 
authorization  should  help  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Right,  Mr.  Mineta  put  the  authorization  language 
in.  Let's  hope  it  stays  in. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lewis,  did  you  have  any  comment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  take  up  the  Chairman's 
time.  I  appreciate  his  appearance  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 
I  am  testifying  this  afternoon  on  a  matter 
that  is  extremely  important  to  me  and  my 
constituents  —  the  clean-up  of  Boston 
Harbor.    As  you  all  may  know,  Boston 
Harbor  has  virtually  become  a  household 
name  across  the  nation. 
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Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  included 
$500  million  for  the  Construction  grants 
program,  subject  to  an  authorization.    As 
you  all  may  know.  Chairman  Mineta 
recently  introduced  HR  3948,  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1994  which  included  $253 
million  for  the  cleanup  of  the  Boston 
Harbor:    $153  million  for  FY94  and  $100 
million  for  FY95  which  I  am  extremely 
grateful.    For  the  past  few  years,  four 
other  communities  like  Boston  have 
received  special  construction  grant 
funding  to  construct  sewage  and 
treatment  facilities. 
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These  five  communities  were  chosen  for 
their  unique  characteristics  that  made  the 
grant  funding  necessary.    These  coastal 
cities  have  waters  of  serious  national 
significance,  but  more  importantly, 
operate  under  court  ordered  deadlines 
with  tight  timeframes  for  facility 
construction. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  President  Clinton  has  also 
requested  appropriations  of  $100  million 
for  FY94  and  FY95  for  needy  cities  with 
$2  billion  in  secondary  treatment  needs 
and  high  user  charges  as  a  percentage  of 
median  household  income. 
These  funds  would  be  provided  as 
construction  grants  programs  and  phase  in 
the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF).  They  have 
proposed  a  level  of  $1.6  billion  per  year 
in  FY95. 
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The  administration  believes  that 

the  state's  SFR  programs  will  be 

sufficiently  capitalized  to  make  these 

loans. 

This  is  not  so.    The  reality  is  that 

the  proposed  $2  billion  per  year  will  not 

even  make  a  dent.    The  federal 

government  must  continue  to  do  its  part. 

The  states  need  help. 

Boston  has  a  very  large  pollution 

problem  and  it  should  not  soley  be  the 

burden  of  the  rate  payers.    This  is  simply 

not  right.    We  must  continue  to  fight  for 

the  construction  grants  program. 
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SOME  HAVE  TERMED  BOSTON  HARBOR  AS  THE  DIRTIEST 
HARBOR      IN      THE      UNITED      STATES.  IN      FACT, 

ENVIRONMENTALISTS,  FEDERAL  COURTS,  NEWSPAPERS 
AND  TOURISTS  HAVE  USED  BOSTON  HARBOR  AS  AN 
EXAMPLE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  DISASTER,  -  WITH  ITS 
CLEANUP  IN  DESPERATE  NEED  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT.  I 
AM  HERE  THIS  AFTERNOON  TO  REQUEST  $253  MILLION 
FOR  THE  CLEAN  UP  OF  BOSTON  HARBOR  --  WHICH  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECTS  IN 
THE  NATION. 

IN  ADDITION,  THE  CLEANUP  OF  WASTEWATER 
DISCHARGES  TO  BOSTON  HARBOR  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
LARGEST  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS  IN  IVEW  ENGLAND. 
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THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  CLEAN  UP  PROJECT  IS  MANAGED 
BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 
(MWRA)  AND  IS  PAID  FOR  BY  2.5  MILLION  CITIZENS  IN  61 
COMMUNITIES      IN      MASSACHUSETTS.  ALTHOUGH 

SUBSTANTIAL  EFFORTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  TO  CONTROL 
COSTS,  THE  TOTAL  COST  OF  THIS  IMPORTAIVT  PROJECT 
IS  ABOUT  $6  BILLION  BY  THE  YEAR  1999.  I  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  POINT  OUT  THAT  $4.5  BILLION  OF  THIS  IS  REQUIRED 
TO  MEET  FEDERALLY  MANDATED  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STANDARDS. 
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UNFORTUNATELY,  THE  BURDEN  OF  TfflS  PROJECT  IS  ON 
THE  RATEPAYERS.  IN  MY  OPINION,  THIS  IS  TERRIBLY 
UNFAIR.  THE  MAJOR  PORTION  OF  THIS  PROJECT  IS 
FINANCED  BY  THE  MWRA  ISSUANCE  OF  REVENUE  BONDS 
SECURED  AND  REPAID  WITH  INTEREST  BY  RATE 
REVENUES  EXACTED  FROM  THE  RATEPAYERS. 
HOUSEHOLD  BILLS  HAVE  GONE  UP  BY  289%,  COMPARED 
TO  A  NATIONAL  INCREASE  OF  38%. 


TODAY,  RATEPAYERS  IN  THE  MWRA  DISTRICT  PAY  THE 
HIGHEST  RATES  IN  THE  NATION  AND  THERE  IS  NO  RELIEF 
IN  SIGHT.  FUTURE  HOUSEHOLD  RATE  PROJECTIONS 
AVERAGE  INCREASES  OF  18%  ANNUALLY  THROUGH  1999. 
WITHOUT  FEDERAL  RELIEF,  THIS  WILL  BRING  RATES  TO 
$1200  PER  FAMILY,  WITH  NO  PROMISE  THAT  THERE  WILL 
BE  AN  END  TO  THE  UPWARD  SPIRAL.  WHAT  FAMILY  CAN 
AFFORD  THESE  TYPES  OF  OUTRAGEOUS  BILLS? 
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MR.   CHAIRMAN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  THIS  IS  CAUSING 

SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  FOR  RATEPAYERS  WHO  ARE  FACED 

WITH  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  PAYING  ESCALATING  RATES 

ALONG  WITH  THEIR  MORTGAGES,  FOOD  AND  HEATING 

BILLS.     MY  CONSTITUENTS  IN  SOME  CASES  HAVE  TO 

CHOOSE  BETWEEN  PAYING  THEIR  WATER  AND  SEWER 

BILLS  OR  PUTTING  FOOD  ON  THE  TABLE.    OVER  100,000 

HOUSEHOLDS   IN   OUR   SERVICE   AREA    HAVE   LIMITED 

INCOMES    -    AND    PAYMENTS    OF    THESE    WATER    AND 

SEWER  BILLS  ARE  IN  DIRECT  COMPETITION  WITH  OTHER 

BASIC  LIFE  NECESSITIES. 
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TO  THEIR  GREAT  CREDIT,  THE  CLINTON 
ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORTS  FUNDING  OF  THIS 
EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  PROJECT.  THAT  IS  BECAUSE 
THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  PROJECT  EPITOMIZES  THE  STATE 
OF  WATER  AND  SEWER  INFRASTRUCTURE  SYSTEMS  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  BADLY  NEGLECTED  ACROSS  THE  NATION  AND 
THEREFORE  DESERVES  ASSISTANCE. 

I  FEEL  SO  STRONGLY  ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE  THAT  I  HAVE 
COME  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  TO  PERSONALLY  REQUEST 
YOUR  SUPPORT. 
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I  RECOGNIZE  THAT  TfflS  IS  A  PARTICULARLY  DIFnCULT 
BUDGET  YEAR  AND  THAT  YOU  MUST  DEAL  WITH  A 
BROAD  RANGE  OF  WORTHY  COMPETING  GOALS  WITHIN 
YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE.  BUT  IN  LIGHT  OF  THE  GREAT 
NEED  IN  MY  DISTRICT,  I  AM  REQUESTING  THAT  A  TOTAL 
OF  $253  MILLION  BE  INCLUDED  FOR  THE  CLEANUP  OF 
BOSTON  HARBOR  IN  FY  1994  &  FY  1995.  QUITE  FRANKLY, 
MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WISH  I  COULD  ASK  FOR  MORE; 
BECAUSE  WE  NEED  MORE. 

YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE'S  SUPPORT  IN  THE  PAST  HAS 
SHOWN  A  DEEP  COMMITMENT  TO  RESTORING  BOSTON 
HARBOR  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH,  RECREATION  AND  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  A  CLEAN 
AND  SAFE  HARBOR  FOR  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  AND 
OUR  NATION.  I  THANK  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR 
LISTENING  TO  MY  TESTIMONY  TODAY  AND  HOPE  THAT 
YOU  WILL  CONTINUE  YOUR  COMMITMENT  TO  BOSTON 
HARBOR. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

HON.  ALCEE  L.  HASTINGS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
MAUDE  FORD  LEE,  COMMISSIONER,  PALM  BEACH  COUNTY 
NEIL  CRILLY,  DIRECTOR,  COMMUNITY  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

Ms.  Kaptur.  We  would  like  to  call  now  Congressman  Alcee  Hast- 
ings from  the  State  of  Florida  along  with  guests  that  he  will  intro- 
duce. 

Congressman  Hastings,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  before  the  sub- 
committee. We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  you  and  your  witnesses. 

Mr.   Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Lewis,  thank  you  so  very  much. 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention  a     i 
vital  south  Florida  project  that  is  in  my  district,  and  to  introduce     ! 
to  you  the  Honorable  Maude  Ford  Lee,  who  is  to  my  immediate 
right,  a  County  Commissioner  from  Palm  Beach  County  from  my    J 
district.  ' 

I  am  going  to  just  briefly  explain  the  project  and  then  let  Com- 
missioner Lee  go  into  brief  detail  along  with  the  gentleman  that  is 
with  her,  with  your  permission.  I  might  add,  Madam  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  I  am  here  asking  $550,000,  and  I  too  support  the 
Boston  Harbor  Project. 

The  Spanish  Courts  Motel  exists  in  the  City  of  Riviera.  It  is  of 
significant  historical  value  to  Florida,  but  it  is  rapidly  deteriorating 
due  to  vandalism  and  illegal  occupancy  by  drug  abusers  and  home- 
less persons  that  are  there  and  prostitutes. 

Palm  Beach  County,  and  I  say  that  with  strong  advice,  the  whole 
county,  the  city  and  the  port,  are  committed  to  seeking  funding  for 
the  restoration  of  this  site  as  part  of  the  small  business  incubator 
program  to  revitalize  the  area. 

This  project  will  protect  a  precious  historical  landmark  as  well 
as  promote  business  growth  and  job  opportunities.  And  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  worthy  of  Federal  attention  and  look  forward  to 
your  support  and  I  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

It  is,  as  I  indicated,  in  the  City  of  Riviera,  and  Commissioner  Lee 
will  explain  to  you  among  the  reasons  we  feel  that  this  is  a  vital 
project  to  us  and  one  that  will  provide  an  economic  stimulus  of  sub- 
stantial import  to  our  district. 

Commissioner  Lee. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Commissioner  Lee,  welcome.  Good  to  have  you. 
Thank  you  for  traveling  such  a  long  distance. 

Ms.  Lee.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair,  Members. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Hastings  for  his  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  this  project.  It  is  a  much  needed  project. 
You  hear  of  Palm  Beach  and  you  think  of  the  super  wealthy. 

But  we  are  here  today  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  lot  of  poor  folk 
in  Palm  Beach  County  as  well.  This  is  one  of  our  isolated,  lagging 
areas  in  Palm  Beach  County,  and  there  are  about  six.  We  have 
over  100,000  people  in  our  area  who  have  a  poverty  rate  of  over 
30  percent.  So  we  are  here  today  appealing,  and  we  would  also  like 
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to  thank  our  other  county  delegation,  Congressman  Clay  Shaw, 
Congressman  Harry  Johnston,  and  Congressman  Tom  Lewis,  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  project  and  have  been  very  sup- 
portive of  earmarking  funds  to  renovate  Spanish  Courts. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  that  Spanish  Courts  is  located  in  our  City 
of  Riviera  Beach  and  it  is  directly  north  of  the  Port  of  Palm  Beach 
on  U.S.  Highway  1.  Palm  Beach  County  has  a  population  of  over 
900,000,  and  in  Riviera  Beach  we  have  a  population  of  about 
29,000. 

And  as  I  said,  over  30  percent  of  those  people  are  in  poverty.  The 
City  of  Riviera  Beach  has  suffered  substantial  economic  and  social 
setbacks  due  to  urban  sprawl  and  westward  expansion.  Many  of 
the  industries  there  have  left  the  city.  Many  of  the  major  grocery 
stores  have  left.  The  banking  institutions  have  left.  All  of  these 
things  have  caused  joblessness  increase  and  many,  many  social 
problems  and  economic  disinvestment. 

Spanish  Courts  has  other  significance  as  well.  It  is  an  historic 
site  that  was  built  in  1928  and  in  the  early  1930s,  and  it  is  the 
last  piece  in  Florida  that  has  the  Spanish  styled  motor  court  archi- 
tecture. It  is  located  in  the  middle  of  a  proposed  redevelopment 
that  our  CRA  director  from  Riviera  Beach  will  show  you. 

We  have  a  drawing  here.  It  is  an  effort  that  is  presently  being 
undertaken  by  a  tri-party  committee  made  up  of  the  City  of  Riviera 
Beach,  the  Port  of  Palm  Beach,  and  the  Palm  Beach  County  Com- 
mission. 

This  redevelopment  project  is  expected  to  be  a  public/private 
partnership,  which  will  attract  investments  of  $250  to  $500  million 
to  revitalize  the  primary  local,  national,  and  international  com- 
merce area  of  Palm  Beach  County. 

The  project  will  provide  impetus.  Our  project,  as  Neil,  will  show 
you,  will  begin  this  revitalization.  Our  request  consists  of  26  cot- 
tages and  they  will  be  retail,  commercial,  and  business  incubation. 
We  have  budgeted  in  Palm  Beach  County  in  our  community  devel- 
opment funds  $550,000,  and  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  give  us  the 
balance  of  $550,000  to  complete  this  $1.1  million  project. 

It  will  be  managed  by  a  business  development,  nonprofit  group, 
in  conjunction  with  the  City  of  Riviera  Beach.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  Neil  to  show  you  what  the  total  redevelopment  area  will  mean 
to  us. 

Mr.  Crilly.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Neil  Crilly,  I  am  the  di- 
rector of  the  redevelopment  agency  for  the  municipality  that  covers 
this  area. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  little  bit  of  a  physical  sense  of  what  is 
happening.  What  you  are  looking  at  here  is  actually  a  proposed 
concept  that  the  three  entities  that  are  working  together  on  this 
project  have  come  up  with,  the  Port  of  Palm  Beach,  our  city,  and 
Palm  Beach  County  working  together. 

Today,  if  you  were  to  visit  this  area — this  is  U.S.  Highway  1, 
runs  up  the  coast.  This  is  the  Intercoastal  Waterway,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  east.  If  you  were  to  visit  this  area,  you  would  see  the 
conditions  of  slum  and  blight,  there  are  boarded-up  businesses, 
there  are  stores  that  have  long  been  out  of  business,  there  is  visible 
crime,  housing  conditions  are  poor,  as  Commissioner  Lee  men- 
tioned. 
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The  poverty  rate  exceeds  30  percent  in  the  census  tract.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  a  combination  of  activities  to  eliminate  the  slum 
and  blight  in  this  area,  and  we  feel  we  need  some  type  of  public 
investment  to  kick  that  effort  off. 

We  have  chosen  this  Spanish  Court  site  because  it  is  a  multi- 
beneficial  type  of  project.  It  is  an  historic  site.  I  have  a  photograph 
that  was  taken  of  the  site  in  1928.  It  is  an  interesting  photograph, 
looking  east,  to  give  you  a  sense  of  what  it  is  we  are  talking  about. 

We  feel  that  this  will  make  a  great  kickoff  to  restore  this  site, 
turn  it  into  a  commercial  retail  incubator  site  to  encourage  new 
businesses,  as  the  cornerstone  of  an  overall  revitalization  effort. 
This  is  not  something  where  it  is  just  Federal  dollars  being  used 
in  an  isolated  case  where  nothing  else  is  being  put  in. 

The  redevelopment  agency  is  working  various  programs  to  im- 
prove the  areas.  The  Port  of  Palm  Beach,  as  the  Commissioner 
mentioned,  along  with  Palm  Beach  County,  are  trying  to  put  some 
funds  into  this  area  to  improve  it. 

We  are  just  finding  we  come  up  a  bit  short  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting together  the  total  funding  package  for  this  project  to  get  this 
kicked  off.  Just  mention  quickly  a  couple  of  the  other  things  we  are 
doing.  We  are  going  to  be  applying  for  the  Enterprise  Community 
Program  that  President  Clinton  announced.  We  are  going  to  be  ap- 
plying for  a  new  State  of  Florida  enterprise  program  that  they  are 
going  to  put  into  place. 

The  Port  of  Palm  Beach  is  trying  to  establish  an  expanded  free- 
trade  zone  here.  And  of  course  my  agency,  the  Community  Redevel- 
opment Agency,  is  continuing  to  pump  monies  into  this  area.  With 
that  I  will  close.  I  don't  know  if  the  Commissioner  has  comments. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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THE  HONORABLE  ALCEE  L.  HASTIKGS  OF  FLORIDA 

THE  8DBCOMMITTBB  OM  VA,  HUD  AUD  INDEPEMOEKT  AGENCIES 

ON  BBHALF  OF  THE  RIVIEKA  BEACH  PROJECT 

HAY  5,  19S4 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  oppairtunity  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  vital  South  Florida 
project  and  introduce  to  you  The  Honorable  Maude  Ford  Lee,  a 
County  Commissioner  from  my  district.   I  will  briefly  explain  the 
project  and  then  let  Connissioner  Lee  go  into  greater  detail. 

The  County  of  Palm  Beach  is  seeking  $550,000  for  the  purchase  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Spanish  Courts  Hotel.   The  Spanish  Courts 
Motel  is  of  significant  historical  value,  but  it  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  due  to  vandallBm  and  illegal  occupancy  by  drug 
abusers,  homeless  persons,  and  prostitutes. 

Pain  Beach  county  is  oommitted  to  seeking  funding  for  the 
restoration  of  this  site  as  part  of  a  small  business  incubator 
program  to  revitalize  the  area. 

This  project  will  protect  a  precious  historical  landmark  as  well 
as  promote  business  growth  and  job  opportunities.   I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  worthy  of  Federal  attention,  and  look  forward 
to  your  support.   Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration. 
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Testiinony  of  The  Honorabib  llaiide  Foni  La* 
Cofiunissioner,  Pibn  Beach  County 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Neil  Crilly 


IMr.  Chairman  and  IMembers,  I  first  wish  to  thanic  Congressman  Alcee  HastinQ« 
for  his  commitment  and  dedication  to  this  much  needed  project  i  wouid  aiso 
lilce  to  thani(  the  other  three  members  of  the  Palm  Beach  County  Deleflation, 
Congressman  Clay  Shaw,  Congressman  Harry  Johnston,  and  Congressman  Tom 
Lewis  who  have  recognized  the  importance  of  this  project  and  have  supported 
the  earmarking  of  funds  to  renovate  Spanish  Courts. 

Spanish  Courts  is  located  in  the  City  of  Riviera  Beach.  Palm  Beach  County, 
Florida,  it  is  directly  north  of  the  Port  of  P^lm  Beach  on  U.S.  Highway  1.  Palm 
Beach  County  has  a  population  of  approximately  900,000  population,  with 
approximately  29,000  people  living  In  the  CRy  of  Rhfiera  Beach. 

The  City  of  Riviera  Beach  has  suffered  hubstihitiai  economic  and  social  setback* 
due  to  the  westward  expansion  anci  urtfiih  sprawl,  the  closing  of  a  m^r 
employer  In  the  city,  the  closing  of  all  hiajor  grocery  stores  and  several  banking 
institutions.  This  has  resulted  In  slum  and  blight,  economic  disinvestment, 
Joblessness,  and  an  Increase  In  social  larobbms  in  this  area.  The  current  poverty 
level  in  this  lagging  region  is  approxihiateiy  thirty  percent  (30%). 
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Spanish  Courts  is  a  historic  site  built  in  1928  and  Is  one  of  the  best  remaining 
examples  of  of  the  Florida  Spanish  styled  "motor  court"  architecturs.  It  is 
located  in  the  middle  of  a  proposed  redevelopment  project  which  is  presently 
being  planned  by  a  Tri-Party  Committee  of  the  City  of  Riviera  Beach,  the  Port  of 
Palm  Beach,  and  Palm  Beach  County.  This  redevelopment  project  Is  expected 
to  be  a  public/private  partnership  which  will  attract  an  investment  of  $260-600 
million  to  revitalize  the  primary  local,  national,  and  international  commerce  area 
of  Palm  Beach  County.  This  project  will  provide  the  impetus  to  begin 
revitalization  of  this  area. 

This  request  is  to  renovate  Spanish  Courts,  a  26  cottage  site  for  retail, 
commercial,  and  business  incubation.  Palm  Beach  County  has  budgeted 
$550,000  of  Community  Development  funds  to  support  renovation. 

We  are  requesting  $550,000  to  fund  the  outstanding  amount  necessary  to 
complete  this  $1.1  million  project 

Management  of  this  project  will  be  implbmented  by  the  Business.  Economic 
Development  &  Revitalization  Corporation  (BEDR  pronounced  "better"),  a  not-for- 
profit,  community  economic  developinent  organization  which  developed  and 
proposed  the  Spanish  Courts  project 
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BEDR  is  presently  working  with  community  banks  and  the  Small  Businass 
Administration  to  provide  sufficient  incubation  funds  for  potential  business 
owners. 

In  addition,  Palm  Beach  County  is  planning  a  business  incubation  center  In  this 
neighborhood  to  help  insure  that  the  necessary  support  systems  are  available 
for  new  entrepreneurs. 

Spanish  Courts  is  expected  to  attract  26  businesses  and  employ  over  125 
persons.  The  City  of  Riviera  Beach  and  the  Private  Industiy  Council  will  work 
cooperatively  to  assist  In  the  recruitment  of  low  to  moderate  income  indh/iduals 
for  the  jobs  created  by  these  businesses. 

The  Spanish  Courts  project  will  1)  providb  fdr  the  creation  and  retention  of  jobs 
in  this  lagging  area,  2)  foster  small  buslne^  development  and  Incubation.  3) 
eliminate  slum  and  blight  and  provide  for  city  revitalization  and  urban  renewal, 
and,  A)  preserve  a  significant  historical  landmark. 

Spanish  Courts  will  be  the  catalyst  fbr  a  major  coastal  and  regional 
redevelopment  project  in  Palm  Beach  Cdunty. 
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I  will  now  present  to  you,  Mr.  Nell  Crilly,  Director  of  the  Community 
Redevelopment  Agency  for  the  City  of  Riviera  Beach,  Florida,  who  will  provide 
you  with  the  overall  strategic  plan  of  the  Tri'Party  Committee. 

With  an  overall  strategic  plan,  the  City  of  Riviera  Beach,  Palm  Beach  County,  and 
the  Port  of  Palm  Beach  are  in  the  process  of  applying  for  Incenth^e  programs  for 
this  area  to  ensure  maximum  leverage  of  revenues  and  resources.  These 
programs  include  the  following: 

1.  Federal  Enterprise  Program 

•Urban  application  already  in  process. 

2.  State  Enterprise  Area 

-  Re-authorizatlon  by  the  State  has  recently  been 
approved. 

3.  Free  Trade  Zone 

-  Plans  are  in  process  to  expand  arila  designation. 

4.  Rh^iera  Beach  Community  Redevelopment  Agency 

-  Commercial  district  revitalization  plan  is  in  process  of  being 
implemented. 
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Ms.  Lee.  So  in  summary,  we  have  about  four  points  we  would 
like  to  leave  with  you.  If  we  can  move  this  project,  which  will  sort 
of  get  all  of  these  other  activities  moving,  and  we  are  at  a  point 
with  additional  help  we  can  move  that  project,  will  provide  for  the 
creation  of  over  125  jobs,  we  feel,  and  will  foster  business  develop- 
ment and  business  incubation,  will  eliminate  slum  and  blight,  and 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  that  urban  renewal  project  there. 

And  we  thank  you  for  any  support  that  you  can  give  us. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Commissioner  Lee,  might  I  ask  you  or  Congressman 
Hastings,  the  people  that  reside  in  this  area,  do  they  work  in  serv- 
ice industries,  are  they  older  people  that  moved  many  years  ago 
and  the  world  changed  around  them?  Who  actually  lives  in  this 
area  now? 

Ms.  Lee.  Well,  it  is  basically  a  70  percent  African-American  com- 
munity now. 

Mr.  Crilly.  It  is  in  this  location  off  the  water. 

Ms.  Lee.  Which  is  kind  of  a  retirement  community.  And  they 
make  up  basically  30  percent.  But  it  is  young  African-Americans 
who  desperately  need  jobs. 

Now,  the  county  is  working  and  enticing  the  industries  to  come 
in,  so  this  will  not  be  an  isolated  project.  We  are  doing  a  lot  of 
things,  we  feel  we  can  make  a  real  impact  if  these  things  can  get 
moving  together. 

One  industry  has  located  there,  which  will  create  some  additional 
jobs.  So  this  will  not  operate  as  a  single  project. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  saw  those  free-trade  zone  slips  over  there,  and  I 
attended  a  meeting  today  with  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
because  Leslie  Faye  has  announced  they  are  going  to  move  nearly 
2,000  jobs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Guatemala,  where  the  average 
wage  is  under  40  cents  an  hour. 

And  I  think  about  some  of  these  areas  of  our  country  that  the 
average  wage  up  there  in  Pennsylvania  is  about  $7.30  an  hour.  So 
it  really  wasn't  high-wage  jobs  at  all.  We  have  pockets  of  people 
needing  employment  all  over  this  country. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  in.  You  couldn't  have  a  finer 
advocate  here  than  Congressman  Hastings  for  your  cause.  He  and 
I  have  talked  about  other  areas  in  Florida  as  well.  And  we  thank 
you  so  very  much  and  we  will  do  the  best  that  we  can. 

Ms.  Lee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Madam  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  Congress- 
man Hastings,  thanks  for  bringing  your  guests  today. 

Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

HON.  NANCY  PELOSI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FATHER  JOHN  SCHLEGEL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  would  like  to  call  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi, 
an  esteemed  Member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  along  with 
Father  John  Schlegel  from  the  University  of  San  Francisco.  Good 
afternoon.  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting  there  a  few  minutes. 
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Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Grood  to  have  you  here  this  afternoon. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you,  I  appreciate  your  hospitaHty,  to  you,  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  staff  of  the  committee,  for  providing  us  this  time. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for  the  difficult  decisions 
that  you  have  to  make,  and  the  kind  of  projects  that  you  fund 
range  from  the  very  personal  in  dealing  with  problems  of  homeless 
veterans,  and  I  certainly  endorse  their  request  today,  to  the  very 
public,  as  Mr.  Moakley  testified.  And  compared  to  his  billion  dollar 
request,  ours  will  seem  very,  very  small.  But  I  support  that,  too. 

In  any  case,  I  believe  that  the  project  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  will  fit  very  comfortably  among  the  committee's  priorities, 
because  it  is  about  creating  jobs,  preparing  our  young  people  for 
the  future,  about  making  our  country  competitive. 

Due  to  the  generosity  of  this  subcommittee  last  year,  in  last 
year's  appropriation,  and  because  of  that,  we  were  able  to  break 
ground  a  month  ago  for  a  Pacific  Rim  center  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco. 

Secretary  Cisneros  was  very  energetic  in  his  dislodging  of  the 
funds  so  that  we  could  move  forward.  So  what  I  am  coming  here 
to  do  is  ask  for  more  funds  to  complete  the  project  which  has  al- 
ready begun,  because  of  the  generosity  of  this  committee. 

This  project  has  strong  Bay  Area  support  among  our  Bay  Area 
representatives,  certainly  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  but  I  am 
going  to  have  Father  Schlegel  tell  you  about  it.  Father  Schlegel  is 
the  President  of  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  Jes- 
uit university  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  has  worked  in  Cleveland 
with  Chairman  Stokes  and  in  other  parts,  at  Marquette  University 
as  well,  now,  we  are  blessed  to  have  him  as  the  president  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco. 

Father  Schlegel,  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Washington,  in- 
troduce you  to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  you  are  on. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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statement  of  Representative  Nancy  Pelosi 
Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 

May  3,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:   Thank  you  for 
the  Subcommittee's  past  support  on  programs  of  importance  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Aresi.   I  understand  the  difficult  funding 
decisions  facing  the  Subcommittee  and  appreciate  your  great 
leadership,  Mr.  Chairman.   Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  my  requests  for  FY' 95  funding  for  several  programs 
under  your  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 
HUD 
San  Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies 

As  you  may  recall,  thanks  to  the  Subcommittee,  the  FY '93  VA- 
HUD  bill  included  $1.5  million  to  cover  initial  costs  related  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.   Significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  this  Center,  which  is  designed 
to  promote  economic  development  in  the  Bay  Area  and  to  enhance 
the  position  of  U.S.  businesses  in  the  Pacific  Rim  region. 

For  FY '95,  the  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  is  requesting 
$4  million  in  special  projects  funding,  which  will  complete  the 
trade  center  and  encourage  the  commitment  of  significant 
resources  from  the  private  sector  to  complete  this  important 
economic  development  project. 
San  Francisco  Housing  for  Homeless  Mentally  Disabled  Individuals 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  requests  $4  million  in  special  HUD 
funding  for  the  establishment  of  a  transitional  housing  facility 
for  persons  who  are  both  homeless  and  mentally  disabled.   Of  this 
funding,  $3.5  million  would  be  used  for  capital  costs  for  the  „ 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  a  50-unit  SRO  facility,  and 
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$500,000  for  annual  operating  costs  for  supportive  services. 

The  proposed  facility  would  provide  stable  housing  with  on- 
site  services  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill  homeless  for  a 
period  of  up  to  two  years.   Services  would  include  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  counseling;  money  management;  health 
services;  and  educational  and  employment  assistance. 
AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  (HOPWA) 

Thank  you  for  the  Subcommittee's  continuing  support  for  this 
important  program  which  is  making  a  real  difference  in  the  lives 
of  people  with  HIV/ AIDS.   In  FY '94,  this  important  program  was 
funded  at  $156  million.   Because  the  program  is  a  formula  grant, 
eight  new  cities  and  two  new  states  may  qualify  for  funding  in 
FY '95.   According  to  preliminary  estimates,  the  program  will  need 
at  least  $203  million  in  order  to  fund  the  new  cities  and  states 
while  also  holding  steady  the  current  funding  level  for  places 
which  received  FY '94  funds.   I  urge  you  to  fund  the  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunities  Act  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
General  National  Housing  Issues 

I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  about  possible  funding 
problems  related  to  the  low  income  housing  preservation  programs. 
Title  II  and  Title  VI.   I  understand  that  the  Administration 
requested  no  funding  for  preservation  for  FY '95,  choosing  instead 
to  rely  on  funds  in  the  pipeline  and  proposed  cost  savings. 
Serious  concerns  exist  in  the  low  income  housing  community, 
however,  that  HUD's  estimates  are  inaccurate  and  that  the  funds 
are  insufficient  to  carry  the  program  through  the  year.   Some 
estimates  of  needed  funds  range  as  high  as  $350  -  $525  million. 

Given  the  shortage  of  funds  overall,  more  realistic, 
perhaps,  is  an  estimate  of  $121  million,  based  on  replacing  the 
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$75  million  in  the  pipeline  which  was  rescinded  as  part  of  the 
earthquake  emergency  supplemental  bill,  plus  the  $46  million 
which  HUD  estimated  it  would  receive  as  a  result  of  federal  cost 
limit  reduction  savings.   As  in  past  years,  I  oppose  budget 
proposals  to  limit  subsidies  by  reducing  the  "Federal  Cost 
Limits"  from  their  current  level  of  120%  of  the  Fair  Market  Rents 
(FMRs)  for  Section  8  certificates  down  to  100%  of  the  FMRs. 

I  also  support  the  President's  request  for  $50  million  for 
the  Youthbuild  program. 
EPA 
Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Control 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  the" San  Francisco 
Richmond  Transport  Project  be  included  in  the  list  of  combined 
sewer  overflow  control  projects  ready  for  construction.   I  will 
emphasize  that  my  request  is  not  for  new  project  construction, 
but  for  funding  to  complete  our  system. 

San  Francisco  has  contributed  over  $500  million  through 
local  revenue  bonds  and  $200  million  from  the  State  Revolving 
Fund  (SRF)  loan  program.   I  am  requesting  $40  million  for  the 
Richmond  project.   This  funding  would  eliminate  overflows  onto 
Baker  Beach  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  within  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area,  which  result  in  beach  closures  due  to 
sewage  contamination.   This  is  a  very  important  concern  for  our 
community  where  protection  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
Pacific  shoreline  are  water  quality  priorities. 

Attached  for  the  record  is  a  letter  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  which  announces  their  first  place  award  for  San 
Francisco's  "outstanding  municipal  combined  sewer  overflow  (CSO) 
program. " 
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Solar  Aquatics 

Funding  of  the  continuation  of  Phase  II  of  the  Solar 
Aquatics  project,  a  natural  pond-based  wastewater  treatment 
technology,  is  important  to  our  efforts  in  San  Francisco  to 
experiment  with  alternative  treatment  technologies.   I  request 
funding  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  this  project. 
The  Subcommittee  has  been  very  helpful  in  the  past  by  providing 
initial  and  follow  up  funding  over  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 
Your  support  is  very  much  appreciated. 
San  Francisco  Estuary  Project 

The  San  Francisco  Estuary  Project  is  prepared  to  begin 
implementation  of  its  Comprehensive  Conservation  iTnd  Management 
Plan  for  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Estuary.   This  is  the  west 
coast's  largest  estuary,  second  only  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the 
east.   The  Project  is  in  dire  need  of  funding  to  maintain  its 
progress  and  prepare  for  the  implementation  stage  of  the  Plan.   I 
request  that  $600,000  be  made  available  for  FY '95  to  keep  the 
Project's  important  efforts  alive. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my  requests.   I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Subcommittee  on  the  FY '95  VA-HUD 
appropriations  bill. 
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OFFICE  OF 

Ms.   Micbele  Pla,    Program  Manager  vtAJBn 

San  Francisco  Clean  Water  Enterprises 

Department  of  Public  Works 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

1680  Mission  street,  4th  Floor 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

Dear  Ms.  Pla: 

I  an  very  pleased  to  announce  that  your  municipality  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPA)  1993  national  first  place  award  for  its  outstanding 
municipal  combined  sewer  overflow  (CSO)  control  program.   EPA 
based  this  selection  on  your  program's  demonstrated  innovative 
and  cost-effective  CSO  achievements.   Your  selection,  the 
result  of  an  extensive  national  competition,  recognizes  the 
exceptional  combined  sewer  overflow  efforts  by  your  community 
and  your  combined  sewer  overflow  personnel. 

■"We  will  officially  announce  the  national  winners  at  the 
EPA  Wastewater  Management  Excellence  Awards  Ceremony  on  Monday, 
October  4,  1993,  in  Anaheim,  California,  at  the  66th  Annual 
Water  Environment  Federation  Conference.  My  staff  will  contact 
you  shortly  to  provide  more  information  regarding  the  ceremony 
and  conference,  and  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Congratulations  and  thank  you  for  your  commitment  to 
excellence  in  combined  sewer  overflow  management. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Martha  G.  Prothro 

Acting  Assistant  Administrator 


.-C.c:_  Senator.  Dianne  Feinsteir. 
Senator  Barbara  Boxer 
Representative  Pete  Stark 
Representative  Anna  G.  Eshoo 
Representative  Norman  Y.  Mineta 
Representative  Don  Edwards 
Regional  Administrator,  Region  IX 
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Father  SCHLEGEL.  Thank  you.  I  too  would  like  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon.  And 
please  give  my  regards  to  the  Chairman  because  we  did  work  well 
together  when  we  were  in  Cleveland. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  just  want  to  mention,  he  has  a  conflict  with  an- 
other hearing. 

Father  SCHLEGEL.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Congresswoman 
Pelosi,  who  is  not  only  a  champion  of  this  project,  but  she's  taken 
time  out  from  a  very  busy  schedule  with  a  bill  on  the  Floor.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief.  I  will  submit  my  entire  testimony  for  the 
record. 

Simply  want  to  highlight  it.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  giving  a 
sermon,  you  go  long,  the  point  is  missed.  I  simply  want  to  give 
three  points  about  this  continuation  project  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  first  one  is  the  initial  commitment  of  $1.5  million  by  this 
committee  in  1992  has  already  seen  positive  results.  There  have 
been  jobs  created,  renovation  has  started,  and  new  construction  is 
soon  to  begin. 

So  I  approach  this  committee  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
momentum  you  gave  us  in  the  initial  trust  and  endorsement  of  the 
project,  and  ask  you  to  keep  up  that  momentum  as  we  bring  it  to 
conclusion  by  asking  you  for  a  $4  million  support  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  project. 

As  Congresswoman  Pelosi  mentioned,  the  initiative  enjoys  very 
strong  and  explicit  support  from  our  community's  business  leader- 
ship, the  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  our  congressional  delegation. 
It  really  is  an  essential  building  block  in  our  effort  to  reverse  San 
Francisco's  decline  as  a  trade  center.  It  can  provide  short-term  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  a  ready  to  go  inner-city  construction  project, 
and  inner-city  renovation  project,  while  making  a  long-term  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  economic  competitiveness  and  trade  pro- 
motion. 

As  you  know,  the  Bay  Area  is  still  reeling  under  the  blows  of  eco- 
nomic recession,  indeed  all  California  is  from  the  defense  reduction 
cutbacks.  Last  year's  Defense  Base  Closure  Commission  cut  tens  of 
thousands  of  additional  jobs  in  California,  the  majority  of  which 
were  in  the  Bay  Area. 

And  our  challenge  is  very  clear  in  San  Francisco,  but  I  think 
throughout  the  State  of  California,  that  we  have  to  focus  on  urban 
development  projects  that  promote  both  economic  conversion  and 
international  competitiveness.  And  this  project,  which  we  present 
to  you  this  afternoon,  does  both  of  those  things. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  in  1992  when  the  House  con- 
ferees were  successful  in  securing  Federal  support,  $1.5  million, 
through  the  special  purpose  grants  section  of  the  appropriations 
measure,  we  started  this  project. 

This  money  has  been  an  essential  part  of  our  efforts  to  develop 
the  Trade  Conference  Center  in  San  Francisco.  The  Federal  sup- 
port has  been  supplemented  by  dedicated  university  revenues,  cor- 
porate gifts,  and  alumni  contributions. 

The  next  phase  of  construction  efforts  will  be  crucial,  involving 
the  bulk  of  funding  necessary  to  complete  the  project.  Therefore  we 
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ask  your  consideration  and  we  urgently  request  the  committee 
Members  support  for  continuation  grants  of  $4  million. 

And  in  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  I  share  this  with  many 
people  in  this  room  this  afternoon,  I  believe  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  an  important  role  and  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in  the 
process  of  setting  economic  development  priorities.  And  whether 
the  subcommittee  chooses — whatever  term  it  wants,  community  as- 
sistance project,  special  purpose  grants,  the  nomenclature  isn't  im- 
portant. 

I  think  you  do  indeed  have  the  right  to  do  this  kind  of  special 
mark.  And  what  is  needed  to  stimulate  our  role  of  reinvigorating 
our  project  and  reinvigorating  and  reinvesting  Federal  tax  dollars 
back  in  our  communities  for  a  quality  project  such  as  this,  I  think 
we  bring  you  a  quality  project  that  features  both  economic  conver- 
sion and  enhances  domestic  competitiveness  the  future. 

We  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

DR.  JOHN  P.  SCHLEGEL,  S  J. 

UMVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

MAY  3,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony.   I  come  before  you  today  to  request  continuation 
finding  to  complete  an  ongoing  economic  development  program  of  signal  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Our  initiative  enjoys  the  strong,  explicit  support  of  our  community's  business 
leadership,  our  mayor,  and  our  outstanding  congressional  delegation.   It  is  an  essential 
building  block  in  our  efforts  to  reverse  San  Francisco's  decline  as  a  trading  center.   It  can 
provide  short-term  economic  opportunity  in  ready-to-go  inner-city  construction,  while 
making  a  long-term  investment  in  our  nation's  economic  competitiveness  through  trade 
promotion. 

Last  month,  as  a  consequence  of  this  Subcommittee's  initial  support  through  a  $L5 
million  grant,  we  were  able  to  break  ground  for  construction  which  will  help  realize  the 
Center's  full  potential.   In  her  keynote  remarks  to  San  Francisco  business  leaders, 
Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi  noted  the  Center's  valued  role  in  trade  expansion.   Today 
we  are  seeking  the  Subcommittee's  assistance  to  help  us  complete  this  project. 

As  you  know,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is  reeling  under  the  blows  of  economic 
recession  and  defense  production  cutbacks.  Last  year's  Defense  Base  Closure 
Commission  cut  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  jobs  in  California,  the  majority  of  which 
were  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Our  challenge  in  San  Francisco  is  clear.  We  must  focus  on  urban  development 
projects  that  promote  both  economic  conversion  and  international  competitiveness. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  the  public/private  partnership  that  is  the  San 
Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies. 

A  central  focus  for  our  trade  development  Center  is  training  the  next  generation  of 
American  leaders.   Key  features  of  the  Center  include  expansion  of  cooperative  research 
on  competitiveness  issues,  as  well  as  practical,  hands-on  training  programs  for 
professionals  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   The  Center  is  also  focusing  on  specific 
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aspects  of  trade  development,  including  foreign  language  and  culture,  legal  systems, 
commercial  practices  and  data  links.   The  Center  will  feature  state-of-the-art 
technological  resources  designed  to  link  the  campus  to  the  Northern  California  region  and 
to  oiu-  trading  partners  around  the  globe.   It  will  emphasize  environmental  management 
studies,  telecommunications  and  offer  new  and  expanded  programs  in  Asia  and  Pacific 
Studies. 

The  facility  which  will  house  the  Center  has  been  designed  to  function  as  the 
central  clearinghouse  in  Northern  California  for  trade  leads,  research  and  activities 
related  to  California  and  the  economies  of  the  Pacific  Rim.   In  this  role,  the  Center  will 
be  unique,  serving  diverse  organizations  across  the  public,  private  and  non-profit  sectors, 
and  bringing  them  together  under  a  common  "umbrella"  with  a  shared  focus  on  Pacific 
Rim  economic  development,  conmiunication  and  international  diplomacy. 

It  is  these  types  of  Center  programs  that  have  yielded  commitments  from  leading 
San  Francisco  employers.   As  you  will  note  in  the  prospectus  submitted  to  Subcommittee 
members,  there  are  strong  letters  of  support  for  the  Center  from  the  Bank  of  America, 
Chevron  and  AT&T.   The  Center  also  enjoys  the  vigorous  support  of  the  State  Economic 
Development  Commission  and  San  Francisco  Mayor  Frank  Jordan. 

The  completion  of  the  Center  is  long  overdue.   No  other  such  clearinghouse 
currently  exists  in  the  Northern  California  region  or  in  the  State  of  California.   The 
Center  will  fill  an  unmet  regional  need  by  linking  the  teaching,  research  and  service 
functions  of  the  University  to  address  economic  challenges  that  confront  the  diverse 
socio-economic  groups  in  our  urban  centers.   Located  just  five  miles  south  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  the  Center  will  serve  as  a  magnet,  bringing  the  city  and  the  cultures  of  the 
Pacific  Rim  to  the  campus  to  develop  new  business  opportunities. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco,  foimded  in  1855,  is  San  Francisco's  first 
university  and  the  third  oldest  in  California.   Unquestionably,  USF  has  a  central  role  to 
play  in  meeting  the  new  and  complex  challenges  inherent  in  educating  students  in  one  of 
the  most  ethnically  diverse  areas  of  the  world.   The  fact  that  thousands  of  newcomers  to 
the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  have  roots  in  the  cultiu'es  and  economies  of  Asia  gives 
the  Bay  Area  economy  what  economists  call  "the  critical  immigrant  edge"  ~  a  network  of 
human  talent  and  resources  with  active  cultural  and  commercial  relationships  to  the 
booming  economies  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.   However,  the  full  potential  of  these 
extraordinary  resources  for  increasing  trade  and  investment  between  Northern  California 
and  the  economies  of  the  Pacific  Rim  has  yet  to  be  fiilly  realized. 

In  recent  years  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  ~  traditionally  one  of  the  most 
important  business  and  financial  centers  in  the  United  States  ~  has  witoessed  an  exodus 
of  major  corporate  headquarters  from  the  City  and  the  region.   Firms  that  were  integral 
historically  to  San  Francisco's  dynamic  corporate  culture  have  left  the  area. 
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Additionally,  the  region's  economic  base  in  producing  innovative  advanced  technology 
has  been  eroded. 

Educational  institutions  at  all  levels  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  realities  of 
global  change  and  the  ethical  dilemmas  they  pose.  While  the  Bay  Area  is  already 
engaged  in  major  trade  and  cultural  exchange  with  the  Pacific  Rim,  we  must  do  much 
more.   Among  the  small  number  of  American  students  who  study  overseas  in  comparison 
with  the  large  nimibers  of  foreign  students  who  study  in  the  United  States,  only  5  percent 
study  in  developing  countries,  including  the  Asian  nations;  the  vast  majority  still  go  to 
Europe.   New  educational  programs  and  opportunities  must  emphasize  institution-to- 
institution  links  focusing  on  specific  issues,  training  of  U.S.  students  in  state-of-the-art 
research  centers  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  and  joint  research  with  experts  in  other  nations 
in  priority  global  problem  areas. 

The  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  provides  an  urban  environment  that  is  not 
currently  available  for  business  professionals  and  academics  to  collaborate  on  cooperative 
research  and  development  projects  on  emerging  Pacific  Rim  issues.   A  major  component 
of  the  San  Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  is  the  expansion  of  the  University's 
nationally  recognized  Master  of  Science  program  in  environmental  Management.   The 
expanded  program  plans  to  link  up  with  an  existing  project  in  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  funds  programs  that  encourage  private  sector 
investments  in  environmental  management  skills  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin 
America.   The  Center  will  continue  to  provide  environmental  education  for  selected 
employees  of  prominent  Bay  Area  international  companies,  including  Bechtel 
Corporation,  Chevron,  United  Technologies,  Union  Oil  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.   Through  the  auspices  of  the  new  Center,  outreach  and  job  training  to 
corporations  in  the  area  will  be  expanded. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco's  multi-cultural  student  body  reflects  the 
tremendous  ethnic  diversity  of  oiu:  region.   The  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the  University 
have  grown  together  in  a  long  and  continuing  partnership  over  the  last  137  years  of  the 
University's  history.   Throughout  its  history,  USE  has  been  a  bridge  spanning 
generations,  national  groupings,  and  cutting  across  economic  differences,  connecting  tens 
of  thousands  of  students  to  the  City.   Today,  USE  continues  to  serve  as  a  "bridge"  to 
minority  Americans,  who  represent  27  percent  of  its  population,  to  women,  who 
comprise  54  percent  of  its  student  body,  and  to  international  students  from  60  countries, 
who  constitute  12  percent  of  our  enrollment.   A  strong  commitment  to  serve  the  Bay 
Area  and  the  wider  world  has  been  the  hallmark  of  USF's  mission  and  continues  to  be 
reflected  in  the  current  contributions  of  USE  graduates  to  the  legal,  business,  health  and 
educational  communities. 

I  believe  that  the  Subcommittee  should  be  particularly  supportive  of  oiu-  Center  for 
Pacific  Rim  Studies  because  it  will  promote  urban  economic  development  while  also 
addressing  the  urgent  need  articulated  by  the  103rd  Congress  for  increased  understanding 
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and  international  economic  cooperation.   The  Northern  California  region  has  suffered 
from  sluggish  growth  and  has  lost  trade  opportunities  to  Canada  and  Mexico;  the  San 
Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Smdies  will  build  bridges  with  the  private  sector  to 
expand  job  opportunities.   The  resources  afforded  by  the  Center  will  have  dramatic 
implications  for  industries  in  the  Bay  Area  that  are  suffering  from  a  declining  position  in 
trade  and  have  an  urgent  need  to  reverse  these  alarming  trends. 

In  1992,  House  conferees  were  successful  in  securing  federal  support  on  the  order 
of  $1.5  million  through  the  special  purpose  grant  section  of  the  HUD  appropriations 
measure  for  our  trade  development  center.   This  money  has  proven  essential  for 
construction  efforts  to  develop  our  Trade  Conference  Center.   The  federal  support  will  be 
supplemented  by  dedicated  university  revenues,  corporate  gifts,  and  alumni  contributions. 
The  next  phase  of  our  construction  effort  will  be  crucial,  involving  the  bulk  of  funding 
necessary  to  complete  the  Center.   Therefore,  we  ask  your  consideration  and  urgently 
request  Committee  members'  support  for  a  continuation  grant  of  $4  million,  and  we  are 
supported  in  this  request  by  our  mayor  and  members  of  our  distinguished  congressional 
delegation.    The  recent  grant  release  has  benefitted  fi-om  the  strong  personal  support  of 
HUD  Secretary  Cisneros. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  there  is  debate  as  to  whether  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  will  be  able  to  find  room  in  the  President's  request  for  fimding  of  this 
nature.   I  want  to  say  with  all  the  fervor  I  can  muster  that  we  believe  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  an  important  and  legitimate  role  to  play  in  this  process  of  setting  economic 
development  priorities.   Whether  the  Subcommittee  chooses  to  term  these  initiatives  as 
"community  assistance  projects,"  "special  purpose  grants,"  or  whatever,  the  nomenclature 
is  not  the  essential  point.   What  is  needed  is  the  stimulating  role  of  reinvesting  our 
federal  taxpayers'  dollars  back  into  our  communities  for  quality  projects  that  can  best 
advance  community  development  objectives. 

We  bring  to  you  today  such  a  quality  project  that  features  both  economic 
conversion  and  enhanced  international  competitiveness.   It  is  a  ready-to-go  construction 
project  which  enjoys  the  explicit  support  of  City  Hall,  of  the  State  Economic 
Development  Commission,  and  other  elected  officials.    It  also  enjoys  the  strong  support 
and  financial  backing  of  the  corporate  leadership  in  a  region  which  has  taken  repeated 
blows  as  a  consequence  of  federal  economic  policies.   We  hope  that  our  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  can  find  room  to  support  a  program  of  such  quality.   While 
we  recognize  the  severe  constraints  in  your  budget  deliberations,  we  hope  that  you  will 
make  funding  of  this  nature  a  priority. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
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Sam   ruANCltco 


March  1 5,  1 994 


Hon.  Louis  Stokes.  Chairmdn 

Subcommittee  on  VA.  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

2365  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington.  D.C.  20515 

RE:     University  of  San  Francisco's  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  of  my  keen  interest  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  a  crucial  regional  initiative  we  are  undertaking  in  San 
Francisco  -  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies 
at  the  University  of  San  Francisco  (USF).  I  also  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  for  your  support  of  a 
special  purpose  grant  contained  in  last  year's  HUD  appropriations 
bill  that  provided  us  with  funds  to  begin  this  project. 

We  believe  the  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  will  play  a  central 
role  in  San  Francisco's  efforts  to  enhance  our  competitiveness 
throughout  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  project  provides  immediate 
Important  urban  renovation  project,  and  represents  an  investment  In 
our  future  by  training  business  leaders  to  participate  in  the 
Increasingly  complex  gk>bal  economy.  Endorsements  for  the  Center 
have  come  from  a  number  of  corporations,  including  Chevron,  AT&T, 
and  Bank  of  America. 

USF  is  seeking  continued  federal  support  of  this  project  by  including 
$4  million  for  the  Cer>ter  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  in  the  FY  1 995  VA, 
HUD  appropriations  bill.  This  funding  will  bring  us  very  close  to 
completbn  of  the  reconstruction  of  USF's  Lone  Mountain  Campus 
which  will  house  the  regional  Center.  (The  project  is  summarized  In 
the  enclosed  prospectus.)  John  Schlegel.  President  of  USF,  will  be 
submitting  testimony  In  support  of  this  prujeci  to  the  VA.  HUD,  and 
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Independent  Agencies  Subconfimittee  which  you  chair,  and  the 
University  is  continuing  Its  efforts  to  match  federtil  doilars  with 
private  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  wilt  be  a  host  of  competing  demands 
for  the  limited  resources  available,  but  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
this  project  Is  a  m^or  priority  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and 
enjoys  the  support  of  San  Francisco's  outstanding  Congressional 
delegation. 

I  hope  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  about  the  Center 
for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  when  l  am  next  in  Wa<;hington.  and  I  look 
forward  to  woncing  with  you  and  your  colleagues  to  moye  thib 
project  to  completion. 

Sincerely, 


^ank  M.  Jordan// 
MAYOR  *^ 


cc:      Hon.  Nancy  Pelosi 
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Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Brealis  Ground  for 
$1.5  IVIiilion  Renovation  Funded  by  HUD 


By  Gry  Moren 


U.S.  Rep.  (D-Calif.  5th 
District)  Nancy  Pelosi 
and  USF  Board  of 
Trustees  chairman  Lou  Giraudo 
helped  Fr.  John  P.  Schlegel,  S.J., 
president,  kick  off  the  first 
phase  of  a  multi-milHon  dollar 
construction  and  renovation 
project  for  the  Center  for  the 
Pacific  Rim  in  a  groundbreak- 
ing ceremony  at  Lone  Moun- 
tain on  Apr.  5. 

Funded  by  a  $1.5  million  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  grant  obtained 
with  the  assistance  of  Pelosi,  the  Wabe 
Theater  on  the  first  floor  of  the  east 
end  of  Lone  Mountain  will  be  upgrad- 
ed to  a  fully  electronic  conference  cen- 
ter for  the  Center  of  the  Pacific  Rim. 

"With  the  dawning  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  Francisco's  Center  for 
Pacific  Rim  Studies,  the  University  was 
making  a  commitment  to  educate  men 
and  women  for  a  competitive  21st 
century,"  Fr.  Schlegel  said  in  his 
opening  address. 

"We  know  the  Asian  world  of 
business,  science,  and  culture  uill 
play  an  essential  role  in  preparing  the 
student  of  today  for  the  work  force  of 
tomorrow.  The  Center  will  build 
upon  USF's  existing  international 
programs  to  establish,  in  partnership 
with  the  federal  government,  a 
regional  center  for  excellence  in  trade, 
communications,  and  international 
studies...  It  tells  our  neighborhood 
and  our  city  that  USF  is  involved  with 
and  committed  to  learning  about  and 


Pictured  left  to  right  are  Lou  Giraudo,  Fr.  John  Lo  Schiavo,  S.J.,  chancellor,  Nrt/uT 
Pelosi.  Charlotte  Mailliard  Swig,  and  Fr  lohn  Schlegel,  S.J. 


from  the  dynamic  Pacific  Rim  and 
keeping  ours  a  relevant  education." 

Classrooms  with  electronic 
facilities,  restrooms  and  entrances 
to  the  60-year  old  building  will  be 
remodeled  to  conform  with  ADA 
(Americans  With  Disabilities  Act) 
requirements  for  access.  A  new 
accessible  entrance,  foyer  and 
loggia  will  be  constructed  on  the 
exterior  facade  of  the  East  Wing, 
and  a  language  lab  will  be 
installed  in  the  Rossi  Wing  base- 
ment. 

"For  us  to  be  able  to  break 
ground  today  for  the  Center  for 
the  Pacific  Rim  expansion  is  cru- 
cial," Lou  Giraudo,  chairman  of 
USF's  Board  of  Trustees  said,  as 
he  paid  homage-to  his  predeces- 
sor, the  late  Mel  Swig,  and 
thanked  Pelosi  for  her  contribu- 
tion. 

"It  is  so  important  to  the 


mission  of  this  university,  a  lesuit. 
Catholic  university,  to  enable  not 
only  our  students,  but  everybody 
within  miles  of  this  campus,  to 
learn  and  better  understand  the 
cultures  of  the  East.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  to  us 
as  a  state-  to  us  as  a  nation." 

Among  those  attending  the 
ceremony  were  trustees  Charlotte 
Mailliard  Swig  and  Victor  Free- 
man. 

The  Oakland-based  Brocchi- 
ni  Architects  will  oversee  the  con- 
struction, and  Nibbi  Brothers 
Construction  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  selected  as  general  con- 
tractor. 

USF  News 
April  11,  1994 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  Jerry,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  I  don't.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  just  want  to  thank  Congresswoman  Pelosi,  and 
say  to  the  father  that  you  couldn't  have  a  more  vigilant  spokes- 
woman in  Congress  than  your  Congresswoman,  and  she  works  very 
hard  on  the  committee  and  has  done  all  the  groundwork  that  I 
know  will  make  this  a  reality. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOSEPH  KENNEDY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Congressman  Joseph  Kennedy,  Massachusetts. 

We  welcome  you.  Are  you  here  on  your  own? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Actually,  we  have  lots  of  guests  who  are  here  with 
me.  Marcy  and  Jerry,  it  is  good  to  be  with  you.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  issue  that  I  am  dealing  with  because  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  of  veterans'  homelessness  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  know  that  your  work,  Marcy,  on  the  committee  was  key  when 
we  first  brought  this  issue  forward  in  terms  of  trying  to  make  it 
a  priority. 

And  I  am  sure  you  recaill  some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  faced 
on  the  committee,  trying  to  get  the  various  individuals  to  recognize 
that  homelessness  was  indeed  an  issue  that  particularly  affects  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

I  am  in  fact  joined  here  by  a  number  of  organizations  that  serve 
our  Nation's  veterans,  that  are  here  in  town,  visiting  Members'  of- 
fices. These  are  unique  organizations,  Jerry,  because  they  are  vet- 
erans that  are  helping  other  veterans. 

These  are  not  organizations  that  have  been  traditionally  bene- 
ficiaries of  Veterans'  Administration  funds,  but  rather  have  sprung 
up,  160  of  them  around  the  country,  Richard  Fitzpatrick  represents 
all  of  them  around  the  Nation,  but  many  of  them  are  here  in  town 
at  the  moment. 

This  committee  has  been  perhaps  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  homeless  veterans  than  maybe  any  other  in  the  House.  And  for 
the  past  assistance  that  you  have  provided,  all  of  us  want  to  thank 
you  very,  very  much.  The  fact  is  that  the  Administration  has  in 
and  of  itself  recognized  the  problem  of  homelessness  in  America 
and  has  increased  homeless  funding  in  some  areas. 

But  the  veterans'  budget  has  been  flat  lined.  There  are  250,000 
veterans  that  sleep  on  our  cities'  grates  every  single  night.  A  third 
of  all  the  homeless  people  in  America  are  veterans.  They  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  wide  array  of  Federal  programs  because  of  their  veteran 
status,  and  for  whatever  reasons,  they  are  in  fact  falling  through 
the  cracks. 

If  we  can  get  them  on  their  feet,  if  we  can  get  them  the  assist- 
ance that  they  need  and  deserve,  in  most  cases,  they  become  pro- 
ductive citizens.  The  fact  is  that  these  organizations  have  done  tre- 
mendous work  at  bringing  veterans  back  and  making  them  know 
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and  feel  welcome  by  this  country  and  making  them  feel  that  they 
can  go  on  to  productive  lives. 

And  for  that,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  them  for  their  efforts.  The 
reality  is  that  the  reason  I  was  so  thankful  to  this  committee,  is 
because  in  the  past  we  have  faced  resistance  on  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, despite  that  resistance,  we  finally  got  this  program  author- 
ized. Despite  the  fact  it  was  authorized,  we  went  back  and  got 
some  money  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  knocked  out  based  on  a  tech- 
nicality in  terms  of  the  language. 

We  need  to  make  certain  that  the  funds  go  into  appropriations 
law,  not  recommendations,  as  we  found  out  the  hard  way  going 
back  to  Bob  Traxler's  days  on  the  committee.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  most  recent  studies  have  indicated  that,  for  instance,  the  GAO 
report  just  completed  indicated  that  demand  for  services  for  home- 
less veterans  exceed  by  far  the  VA  program  capacity. 

This  is  a  program  that  funds  through  the  VA  these  community- 
based  organizations.  They  stretch  their  dollars  tremendously. 
There  is  some  22  now  operating  in  the  State  of  California.  There 
are  many  that  are  operating  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

You  are  familiar,  Marcy,  going  back  to  the  assistance  that  you 
gave  us  on  the  committee.  Now,  your  committee  last  year  appro- 
priated $10  million  for  this.  We  lost  $2  million  in  conference,  there 
was  $8  million  in  the  program. 

The  committee  has  recommended  for  the  first  time  $18  million 
for  this  program,  so  that  is  a  major  breakthrough  in  terms  of  the 
committee.  And  I  am  here  today  asking  you  to  try  and  find  us  that 
$18  million.  We  know  it  is  a  very  difficult  job,  given  the  cutbacks 
that  you  are  facing  in  general  on  the  budget. 

But  the  fact  is  there  probably  is  no  more  crying  need  that  veter- 
ans are  facing  than  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  Homeless  Veteran  Summit  that  took  place  recently 
here  in  Washington.  The  number  one  priority  of  that  summit  was 
to  get  this  bill  funded.  This  is  the  program  that  the  homeless  veter- 
ans' advocates  want  to  see  funded. 

This  is  the  program  that  if  we  are  serious,  this  is  a  large  number 
of  veterans,  this  is  not,  you  know,  some  small  group  of  people.  This 
is  a  tremendous  number  of  people  all  across  our  country.  It  is  not 
that  much  money.  I  know  it  is  tough  for  you  these  days,  but  I  real- 
ly believe  this  is  some  of  the  best  money  that  our  country  can 
spend  in  terms  of  providing  assistance. 

So  I  do  want  to  just  thank  you  for  your  past  work,  remind  you 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  make  it  law,  and  please  try  and  find 
that  money  for  this  year's  appropriations. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  5,  1994 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Stokes,  Ranking  Member  Jerry  Lewis,  and  other 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  a  critical  program 
for  our  homeless  veterans. 

The  Administration  has  rightly  placed  a  priority  on  combatting  homelessness.    In  the 
President's  FY  95  budget  request,  overall  government  spending  for  homeless  programs  is 
increased  by  50%.   But,  the  VA's  homeless  budget  is  flat. 

The  VA  should  be  the  place  to  start,  when  over  1/3  of  all  homeless  are  veterans. 
On  any  given  night,  as  many  as  250,000  veterans  are  homeless  in  this  country.    Homelessness 
among  veterans  is  expected  to  increase,  particularly  with  pressures  of  military  downsizing,  a 
troubled  economy,  rising  health  care  and  housing  costs  as  well  as  the  traumatic  after-effects  of 
combat. 

Programs  targeting  homeless  veterans  must  receive  increased  funding  in  FY  1995, 
particularly  those  programs  set  forth  in  the  Homeless  Veterans  Comprehensive  Service 
Programs  Act  of  1992  (P.L.  102-590).    Last  year,  this  Subcommittee  was  instrumental  in 
appropriating  $10  million  for  community-based  homeless  veterans  providers  under  sections  2, 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  ($8  million  wjis  retained  in  Conference).   However,  of  this  amount,  VA 
allocated  only  $5.2  million  to  the  community-based  organizations  (CBOs)  with  the  remainder 
going  to  in-house  VA  programs.    In  FY  95,  it  will  be  important  that  these  funds  are  directed 
to  the  CBOs  in  sections  3  and  4. 

Community-based  organizations  (CBOs)  are  the  true  experts  in  designing  tremendously 
effective,  comprehensive  programs  to  help  end  the  cycle  of  homelessness.   They  are  best 
equipped  to  address  the  needs  of  veterans  in  their  communities.   Among  the  full  continuum  of 
services  they  provide  are:   emergency  food  and  shelter,  vocational  counseling  &  training; 
medical  &  mental  health  services;  substance  abuse  treatment;  and  transitional  housing 
assistance. 

Two  recent  reports  indicate  that  greater  support  is  needed  for  community-based 
providers.   The  leading  recorrmiendation  of  VA's  Summit  on  Homelessness  Among  Veterans 
last  February  was  to  support  the  valuable  contributions  of  CBOs.   In  addition,  a  recent  GAO 
report,  "Demand  for  Services  to  Homeless  Veterans  Exceeds  VA  Program  Capacity,"  found 
that  VA  homeless  efforts  are  severely  underfunded  and  that  the  demand  for  homeless  services 
greatly  exceeds  VA  capacity. 
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The  Administration's  request  for  CBOs  is  $8  million  in  FY  95.    While  many  believe 
this  grant  program  needs  $100  million/year,  we  realize  the  current  budgetary  constraints 
facing  this  Committee  and  the  Congress.   The  House  Veterans  Affairs'  Committee 
recommended  $18  million  for  this  program  in  FY  95,  and  we  ask  this  Subcommittee  to 
include  $18  million  in  its  FY  95  appropriations  law  for  CBOs  under  sections  3  and  4  of  P.L. 
102-590. 

As  you  know,  the  authorizing  law  requires  that  "no  funds  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  2,  3,  or  4  of  the  Act  unless  expressly  provided  for  in  appropriations 
law."   While  the  House  passed  legislation  that  would  remove  this  requirement,  the  bill  is 
awaiting  Senate  consideration.    Therefore,  I  request  that  funds  be  specifically  designated  in 
the  forthcoming  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  this  vital 
program. 

Thank  you.    We  appreciate  this  Subcommittee's  leadership  and  are  counting  on  your 
continued  support.    At  this  time,  1  would  like  to  submit  statements  from  Rep.  Lane  Evans, 
Chairman  of  the  VA  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  aiid  Investigations  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America. 
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Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc. 
1224  M  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005-5183 

(202)  6282700 
(202)  628-5880  lax 


May  5,  1994 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chair 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  &  Independent  Agencies 

H-143  Capitol  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 


Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.  (WA)  urges  you  increase  funding  for  homeless  veterans 
programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  In  particular,  WA  requests  that  you  support  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  recommendation  that  $18  million  be  appropriated  in  FY  '95  for 
the  community  based  homeless  veteran  providers  program  under  Sections  3  and  4  of  The 
Comprehensive  Service  Programs  for  Homeless  Veterans  Act  of  1992  (Public  Law  102-590). 
These  programs  ensure  that  needed  services  are  provided  to  our  nation's  homeless  veterans. 

Today,  an  estimated  one-third  of  the  homeless  on  U.S.  streets  every  night  are  veterans.  Ii  is 
desperately  important  that  programs  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs  are  funded.  Homeless 
veterans  have  problems  that  go  beyond  that  of  the  general  homeless  population,  and  need 
specific  assistance  to  address  the  service-connected  problems  of  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder, 
substance  abuse,  physical  disabilities  and  vocational  displacement. 

In  particular,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  grant  program  for  community  based  organizations 
within  the  provisions  of  P.L.  102-590.  These  "veteran  serving  veteran"  projects  often  have  the 
most  impressive  success  rates  in  providing  a  continuum  of  care  which  successfully  integrates 
homeless  veterans  back  into  the  society  as  productive  citizens.  WA  urges  you  to  earmark  at 
least  S18  million  to  this  grant  program. 

With  your  support,  community  based  organizations  such  as  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Assistance 
Fund,  the  Chicago  Vietnam  Veteran  &  Family  Assistance  Program,  and  the  National  Coalition 
for  Homeless  Veterans,  Base  Camp  in  Tennessee  can  not  only  continue  meeting  the  subsistence 
needs  of  their  program  constituency,  but  also  develop  new  projects  in  areas  where  the  growing 
needs  of  homeless  veterans  are  currently  unfnet. 

Sincerely, 


James  L.  Brazee,  Jr. 
National  President 


JLB:krw 
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HOMELESS  VETERANS 

Rep.  Lane  Evans 
May  5,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman: 

On  behalf  of  our  nation's  veterans,  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee  again  provide  the 
necessary  funding  for  the  programs  set  forth  in  P.L.  102-590, 
"The  Homeless  Veterans  Comprehensive  Service  Programs  Act  of 
1992." 

Veterans  from  every  peacetime  era  and  armed  conflict  since 
World  War  II  are  represented  in  the  homeless  population, 
including  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.   They  constitute 
between  30  and  50  percent  of  America's  homeless.   An  estimated 
150,000  -  250,000  veterans  are  homeless  on  a  nightly  basis  and 
twice  as  many  may  be  homeless  over  the  course  of  the  year.   And 
these  numbers  are  only  expected  to  increase  as  the  military 
downsizes. 

While  an  estimated  one- third  of  the  homeless  are  veterans,  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  federal  assistance  for  homeless  programs 
are  targeted  towards  homeless  veterans.   As  a  consequence,  the 
need  for  services  far  exceeds  their  availability.   If  we  are  to 
assist  those  men  and  women  who  served  on  our  behalf,  programs 
targeting  homeless  veterans  must  receive  increased  funding. 

Recognizing  that  many  homeless  veterans  are  served  by  Community 
Based  Organizations  (CBOs),  P.L.  102-590  includes  language  that 
establishes  a  grant  program  to  provide  federal  support  for  CBOs 
serving  homeless  veterans. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Age»  cies 
earmarked  $10  million  for  P.L.  102-590's  programs.   The 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  recognized  the  merits  CBOs 
and  its  FY  1995  budget  request  specifically  requested  funding  for 
the  grant  program.   In  addition,  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  reconmiended  increasing  the  appropriations  for  the  grant 
program  to  $18  million  in  FY  1995. 

I  request  that  this  subcommittee  again  specifically 

earmark  funds  for  this  important  program.   Furthermore,  since 
P.L.  102-590's  authorization  is  $48  million,  I  believe  that  any 
appropriation  below  this  amount  should  be  targeted  towards 
Sections  3  and  4  of  P.L.  102-590,  the  sections  dealing 
specifically  with  the  grant  program  for  CBOs. 

In  addition,  due  to  a  technical  problem  with  the  relevant  statute 
that  we  are  currently  attempting  to  correct,  these  funds  must  be 
specifically  earmarked  in  the  forthcoming  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 

Thank  you.   With  your  assistance,  we  can  help  these  brave  men  and 
women  live  the  lives  of  dignity  and  respect  that  they  deserve. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  First  of  all,  Congressman  Kennedy,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  not  giving  up  and  for  your  perseverance  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  And  I  find  it  incredible  myself,  having  begun 
my  career  on  that  committee  and  now  being  here,  that  it  has  taken 
us  such  a  very  long  time  to  address  a  need  that  is  so  clear. 

You  can  see  it,  you  can  demonstrate  it,  and  it  has  been  so  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  change  over  at  the  Department,  when  you  know  tra- 
ditional programs  aren't  working, 

I  remember  one  time  I  was  at  Hines  Medical  Center  in  West  Chi- 
cago, and  a  veteran  came  in  the  emergency  room  for  the  17th  time, 
the  17th  readmission.  And  I  said,  who  is  that  veteran?  And  the  so- 
cial worker  told  me,  well,  you  know,  we  try  to  fix  him  up  and  then 
he  goes  back  out  in  Chicago,  and  nine  months  later  he  is  back 
again.  And  he  needed  transitional  shelter,  he  needed  a  different 
way  of  living,  he  needed  someone  to  work  with  him  on  a  more  regu- 
lar basis. 

And  the  fact  is  that  the  medical  system  didn't  see  him  as  a  per- 
son. I  can't  forget  that  particular  veteran,  but  I  have  many  in  Ohio 
that  I  have  met,  and  it  is  as  though  the  housing  floor  of  HUD  or 
of  VA  could  never  relate  to  the  social  service  floor. 

They  are  on  two  different  floors,  they  don't  talk  to  one  another, 
they  don't  look  at  this  problem  in  the  same  way,  and  I  think  you 
have  become  a  real  national  spokesman  on  this,  Joe. 

And  I  think  veterans  around  this  country  know  it.  And  I  thank 
you  for  not  giving  up  the  fight  over  in  the  authorizing  committee, 
which  was  another  fun  one.  I  don't  know  why  we  had  to  have  that 
fight,  but  we  did. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Madam  Chairman,  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
Congressman  Kennedy  that  I  extend  my  personal  congratulations 
for  his  continuing  effort. 

I  do  know  of  the  struggle  that  you  have  faced  in  dealing  with  try- 
ing to  separate  solution  and  new  ideas  from  establishment  and  tra- 
ditional programs.  Often  these  challenges  have  literally  nothing  to 
do  with  partisanship  around  this  place,  but  rather  the  reality  that 
we  have  got  many  a  program  that  works  well,  we  actually  have 
programs  that  haven't  worked  at  all,  we  continue  to  fund. 

Opening  the  door  and  suggesting  that  maybe  there  is  some  new 
light  to  be  seen  is  a  struggle  in  this  committee,  too.  And  so,  you 
know,  we  welcome  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  appreciate  it.  Congressman  Lewis.  And  I  know 
you  have  been  a  very  strong  supporter  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  I 
would  just  point  out  that,  when  I  first  started  on  this  issue,  I  was 
told  up  in  Boston,  oh,  look,  Joe,  we  don't  need  any  more  money,  we 
run  the  homeless  program.  And  I  said,  you  do?  Gosh,  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  it,  and  I  don't  think  a  lot  of  the  veterans  are  familiar. 

Where  is  that  run?  And  they  said  it  is  run  out  of  the  Bedford  VA. 
I  said  the  Bedford  VA?  Well,  now,  is  some  homeless  guy  sitting  in 
downtown  Boston  going  to  take  advantage  of  a  program  that  is  run 
out  in  the  North  Shore  suburb  of  Boston  is  a  little  bizarre. 

But  nevertheless,  these  are  the  fellows  that  are  out  there  on  the 
city  streets  trying  to  make  this  thing  work.  They  do  a  great  job  and 
we  just  need  to  give  them  a  little  help  and  a  little  support. 

Before  I  leave,  I  wanted  to  just  mention  one  other  crucial  issue 
that  is  before  you  and,  Marcy,  this  is  an  issue  again  that  you  and 
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I  worked  on  on  the  Banking  Committee.  And  that  is  the  issue  of 
housing  preservation. 

You  know,  all  these  programs  seem  to  sometimes  meld  into  one, 
but  this  is  a  program  where  we  as  a  Nation  can  convince  many 
landlords  to  go  and  invest  in  inner-city  housing  development 
projects,  20  years  ago,  25  years  ago. 

What  has  happened  is  they  only  had  to  keep  poor  people  in  them 
for  a  period  of  20  or  25  years.  That  20  or  25-year  period  has  ex- 
pired, and  therefore  the  landlords  are  then  able  to  turn  those  build- 
ings into  private  housing  and  throw  the  poor  people  out,  and  essen- 
tially, you  know,  take  the  buildings  completely  private. 

We  had  long  negotiations  in  the  housing  committee,  worked  out 
a  deal  to  allow  the  tenants  to  work  with  the  landlords  to  do 
buyouts  of  those  buildings  so  we  could  turn  it  into  a  tenant/owner- 
ship program.  HUD  under  past  leadership  was  very  slow  to  move 
on  the  program  and,  as  a  result,  several  hundred  million  dollars 
backed  up  in  the  pipeline. 

And  it  would  appear  on  the  surface  that  there  is  money  there. 
The  regulations  and  rules  have  changed  in  this  last  few  months, 
and  as  a  result  of  those  changes,  they  now  expect  to  have  a  short- 
fall in  the  program  of  some  $350  or  $400  million. 

As  a  result,  what  we  are  putting  something  in  the  order  of 
40,000  people  at  risk  of  being  tossed  out  of  their  buildings  in  this 
coming  year  if  we  don't  find  the  funds  to  help  and  provide  the  as- 
sistance with  the  buyouts. 

I  bring  it  up  because  everybody  thinks  the  program  is  operating 
and  is  in  good  working  order.  The  recommendation  was  to  zero  the 
program  out.  And  I  am  just  pointing  out  that  there  is — there  are 
literally  going  to  be  tens  of  thousands  of  people  that  are  going  to 
be  at  great  risk  of  being  tossed  out  of  their  houses  unless  somebody 
does  something  about  the  project. 

Barney  Frank  and  I  and  you  have  worked  very  hard  on  working 
out  this  enormously  complicated  deal  to  get  these  people  into  the 
buyout  situation.  We  got  a  great  deal  of  support  from  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  committee,  Jerry.  It  was  a  nonpartisan  issue.  It  was 
one  everybody  agreed,  it  was  a  terrible  problem. 

We  got  the  thing  worked  out.  HUD's  rules  and  guidelines 
screwed  the  thing  up  to  a  fare  thee  well,  and  finally  they  got  it 
worked  out,  and  now  once  we  are  in  this  situation,  there  is  going 
to  be  this  shortfall. 

So  I  am  letting  you  know,  I  think  when  you  do  take  a  look  at 
that  portion  of  it,  maybe  you  should  just  be  aware  of  that  shortfall. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  We  certainly  will,  and  I  think  one  of  the  issues  for 
HUD  is  when  is  the  money  exactly  needed?  And  that  was  their  jus- 
tification for  zero  funding. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  I  just  hung  up  with  HUD.  The  fact  is  that 
they  tell  me  that  they  will  be  about  fe50  to  $400  million  short  this 
year.  So  I  think  that  there  is  a  significant  problem  that  they  had 
not  anticipated. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  not  a  sexy  program,  right.  This  is  sort  of  base 
level  projects  that  need  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  know  HUD  is  talking  about  a  whole  range  of  innovative  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  I  support.  I  don't  support  them  if  that  means 
that  we  are  going  to  let,  you  know,  the  30,000  people  that  have 
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been  housed  for  the  last  25  years  be  tossed  out  on  the  street.  I 
mean  this  is  craziness. 

Jonathan  Miller  and  I  just  talked  with  them.  You  know,  maybe 
they  can  find  some  ways  of  jiggling  around  here  and  there.  But  I 
urge  you  to  try  and  get  a  hard  number  from  them  on  what  they 
really  think  their  shortfall  is  going  to  be  this  year  because  they  are 
telling  you  one  thing  and  the  information  that  Barney  and  I  have 
gotten  is  very,  very  different. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  We  are  glad  to  know  that.  And  let  me  just  ask  one 
favor  of  you,  on  the  VA  homeless  programs,  and  that  is  to  use 
whatever  influence  you  might  have  over  in  the  Senate  to  make 
sure  that  we  don't  run  into  difficulties  with  our  sister  committee 
over  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  KE^fNEDY.  I  hear  you  loud  and  clear,  and  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  make  sure  that  whatever  small  influence  I  might  have  on 
the  Senate  is  used.  All  right. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  all  the  veterans  organi- 
zations that  have  come  with  you.  You  are  doing  a  great  job. 
Thanks,  Joe. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
DR  RONALD  M.  ATLAS,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  MICROBIOLOGY 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Now,  we  will  call  the  very  patient  American  Society 
for  Microbiology,  Dr.  Ronald  Atlas. 

We  welcome  you.  Sorry  to  keep  you  all  waiting. 

Mr.  Atlas.  Thank  you.  You  certainly  have  a  myriad  of  requests 
to  face. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology.  And  I  offer  for  the 
record  our  written  testimony  concerning  both  the  appropriation  re- 
quest for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  It  will  be  put  into  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Atlas.  These  two  agencies  provide  very  important  funding 
for  basic  research  programs  that  further  the  infrastructure,  our  un- 
derstanding of  microorganisms,  the  roles  in  the  environment,  and 
areas  such  as  biodiversity  and  biotechnology.  And  these  areas  are 
covered  in  our  written  testimony. 

I,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  focus,  will  concentrate  on  only  one 
area  concerning  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  appropria- 
tion, and  that  concerns  the  very  limited  request  for  research  fund- 
ing on  pathogens  in  our  water  supply.  We  are  seeing  emerging  dis- 
eases. 

Some  of  them  are  water  borne,  such  as  major  outbreaks  of 
Cryptosporidium  that  we  saw  just  over  a  year  ago  where  over 
400,000  individuals  in  Milwaukee  were  stricken.  Some  of  them  are 
still  stricken  today  with  the  infection  acquired  from  that  outbreak. 
There  have  been  others,  the  District  of  Columbia  at  one  point  was 
asked  to  boil  their  water  for  fear  of  Cryptosporidium. 
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The  request  for  the  EPA  research  in  this  general  area  of  water 
borne  pathogens  is  for  only  $1  million.  Yet  this  is  the  agency 
charged  with  development  of  methods  and  ensuring  the  protection 
of  our  water  supplies.  This  year  the  Congress  is  considering  reau- 
thorization of  the  Safe  Water  Act,  and  certainly  an  appropriation 
request  of  only  $1  million  is  not  ensuring  the  public  safety. 

The  methods,  for  example,  for  Cryptosporidium  detection,  which 
is  one  of  the  emerging  pathogens,  are  totally  inadequate.  It  takes 
one  week  and  costs  $1,000  per  sample  to  analyze  for 
Cryptosporidium.  By  the  time  we  spent  that  week  carrying  out  the 
analysis,  we  can  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  ill  with  this 
infection  as  occurred  in  Milwaukee.  $1  million  simply  will  not  en- 
sure the  research  we  need  to  develop  new  methods  that  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  public. 

We  therefore  would  ask  this  subcommittee  to  add  at  least  $1  mil- 
lion, to  double  the  request  of  the  EPA,  if  not  more,  and  perhaps 
also  to  instruct  the  EPA  to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  its  respon- 
sibility for  health  effects  research  relative  to  pathogens  in  the 
water  supply. 

We  recognize  the  Agency  is  concentrating  on  chemicals  that  may 
be  toxic  and  carcinogenic,  but  they  seem  to  be  overlooking  as  if  it 
is  a  problem  that  has  gone  away,  the  pathogens  that  are  emerging, 
viruses,  Cryptosporidium,  giardia,  a  number  of  bacteria  that  we  are 
seeing  occurring. 

It  is  odd  to  us  that  the  Agency  will  spend  this  year  $150,000  sup- 
porting a  conference  in  South  America  looking  at  global  problems 
of  emerging  pathogens  in  water,  and  yet  only  request  $1  million  for 
the  research  on  methods  for  the  U.S.  water  supply. 

There  are  other  issues  certainly,  but  I  think  that  one  will  high- 
light our  concerns  about  the  adequacy  of  the  EPA  approach  to 
microbiology. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency 

The  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASM)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit 
recommendations  concerning  the  fiscal  year  1 995  appropriation  request  for  the  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  The  ASM  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  single  life  science  society  in  the  world,  with  over  39,000  members,  who  include 
academic,  government  and  industrial  scientists.  A  sizable  number  of  ASM  members  work  in 
areas  of  applied  and  environmental  microbiology,  which  is  increasingly  important  because  of  the 
nimierous  problems  and  scientific  opportunities  that  are  apparent.  Areas  of  research  activity 
include  the  effect  of  microbial  activities  on  the  composition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the 
distribution  and  survival  of  viruses  and  other  pathogens  in  the  environment,  and  studies  in 
microbial  ecology  which  reveal  novel  organisms  and  processes.  The  ASM  believes  that 
environmental  protection  as  a  national  policy  depends  upon  well  fimded  programs  of  intramural 
and  extramural  research  based  on  a  system  of  merit  review  to  assure  that  support  is  awarded  to 
research  programs  having  both  quality  and  relevance. 

Although  the  EPA  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  slated  for  an  increased  budget  allocation, 
the  American  Society  for  Microbiology  is  still  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  the  research 
appropriation  requested  by  the  Administration.  The  EPA  has  a  massive  task  in  performing 
research  that  will  prevent  fiirther  deterioration  of  the  environment,  will  protect  human  and 
ecological  health,  and  will  continue  to  reduce  pollution  and  to  remove  pollutants  from  the 
environment.  Compared  to  other  agencies  that  fund  scientific  research,  the  EPA  budget  for 
research  is  small. 

One  of  the  programs  of  concern  is  the  EPA  exploratory  grants  program  which  funds 
extramural  investigator  initiated  grants.  The  EPA  request  of  $26.1  million  includes  costs  for 
peer  review  of  SBIR  (Small  Business  Innovation  Research),  as  well  as  exploratory  grants  so  that 
only  about  60  new  grants  are  fimded  annually.  Within  the  program  budget,  approximately  $4 
million  is  available  for  research  on  the  entire  field  of  environmental  biology.  This  includes  all 
areas  of  basic  biology  -  plants,  animals,  and  microbes,  as  well  as  fundamental  ecosystem 
research,  ecological  toxicology,  and  bioanalytical  methods.  Each  one  of  these  areas  alone  could 
warrant  $4  million  in  independent  research  support.  The  program  was  slated  to  increase  to  $50 
million  but  that  has  not  occurred.  The  EPA  has  requested  an  increase  of  $1  million  to  restore  the 
level  of  fimding  to  the  amount  proposed  last  year  because  the  proposed  increase  was  removed  to 
achieve  mandated  budget  reductions.  Even  with  this  increase  only  three  new  projects  could  be 
initiated.  The  award  rate  from  this  program  is  less  than  10%,  far  lower  than  research  programs  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Science  Foundation.  This  low  funding  rate  has 
driven  quality  scientists  toward  research  in  other  areas  and  away  from  necessary  research  on  the 
environment.  A  backlog  of  approximately  600  applications  from  1994  will  be  used  as  the  pool 
for  1995  consideration.  New  grant  applications  will  not  be  solicited.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  EPA  exploratory  grants  program.  We  hope  that  EPA 
will  soon  appoint  an  assistant  administrator  for  research  who  will  begin  to  emphasize  proactive 
peer-reviewed  quality  research. 

An  area  of  particular  concern,  that  clearly  shows  the  lack  of  research  foresight  and 
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responsiveness  to  emerging  problems,  concerns  the  safety  of  drinking  water.  During  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  numerous  outbreaks  of  waterbome  disease,  such  as  the  Cryptosporidium 
outbreaks  that  caused  extensive  illness  in  Milwaukee.  Residents  of  Washington,  D.C.  were 
required  to  boil  water  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  infection  with  this  protozoa.  This  represents  an 
important  emerging  issue  that  demands  research  emphasis  on  detection  of  pathogens  in  drinking 
water  and  protection  of  the  nation's  potable  water  supplies.  This  mission  falls  to  the  EPA,  rather 
than  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Yet  the  EPA  is  not  requesting  any  increase  in  their 
program  for  research  on  drinking  water  related  to  pathogen  detection  and  removal.  The 
administration  has  requested  only  $1  million  for  all  research  on  microbiological  drinking  water 
safety  despite  the  fact  that  the  agency  is  contributing  $150,000  for  a  meeting  on  global  problems 
of  microorganisms  in  drinking  water. 

Risk  assessment  should  remain  the  comer  stone  of  regulatory  policy.  Risk-based 
priorities  and  decision  making  are  essential  to  the  appropriation  of  limited  dollars  so  that  the 
most  critical  risks  are  addressed  and  public  health  is  ultimately  protected.  However, 
microorganisms  have  been  left  out  of  the  risk  ranking  and  characterization  process.  Without 
proper  risk  characterization,  identification,  occurrence  information,  relative  risk  rankings  in  a 
process  which  is  analogous  to  the  level  of  effort  made  in  assessing  chemical  contaminations,  the 
resources  will  never  be  delegated  to  addressing  the  more  critical  risks  posed  by  microorganisms. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  problems  related  to  emerging  pathogens  in  water,  we  request 
that  the  Congress  direct  the  EPA  to  reexamine  the  adequacy  of  its  program  and  that  an  additional 
$1  million  be  directed  toward  research  on  detection  and  elimination  of  pathogens  in  potable 
water.  Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  microbial  contaminants  in  drinking  water  be  brought 
into  the  prioritization  process  for  risk  characterization. 

The  President's  budget  requests  $9.3  million  for  EPA  supported  activities  related  to 
bioremediation  and  $7  million  for  research  related  to  the  environmental  release  of  biotechnology 
products.  These  fimding  levels  represent  zero  increase  over  the  current  fiscal  year  and  indicate  a 
lack  of  emphasis  for  the  future  on  environmental  cleanups.  Hazardous  waste  cleanup  is  an 
extremely  serious  problem  facing  the  U.S.  Costs  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  $1 .7  trillion 
over  the  next  30  years  for  hazardous  waste  remediation  and  site  restoration  costs.  Bioremediation 
is  a  process  that  uses  living  organisms  or  their  catalysts  to  enhance  the  rate  or  extent  of  pollution 
destruction,  and  it  holds  great  promise  for  integrated  waste  management  technology.  The 
potential  of  microorganisms  for  bioremediation  is  enormous  but  remains  under  explored.  There 
is  need  to  find  new  resources  to  support  additional  research  to  fill  major  gaps  in  knowledge 
related  to  bioremediation.  The  ASM  recommends  that  fimding  be  increased  for  important  areas 
of  environmental  biotechnology  related  research  at  the  EPA  and  the  NSF. 

The  ASM  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  behalf  of  the  President's 
FY95  budget  request  for  EPA.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  subcommittee  as 
this  bill  advances  in  the  appropriation  process. 
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National  Science  Foundation 

The  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASN4)  appreciates  the  opportiinity  to  submit  this 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  on  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  1995  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF).  The  ASM  represents  over  39,000  members  involved  in  the 
microbiological  sciences,  including  applied  and  environmental  microbiology,  microbial 
physiology,  microbial  ecology,  and  molecular  biology.  The  research  efforts  by  members  of  the 
ASM  have  paid  significant  dividends  for  the  United  States  through  the  application  of  biological 
science  and  biotechnology  to  the  improvement  of  public  health  and  the  environment,  as  well  as 
economic  competitiveness. 

The  ASM  is  pleased  that  the  President's  budget  request  continues  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
science  and  proposes  a  6%  increase  in  the  NSF's  budget  for  FY  1995.  In  addition,  the  increase  of 
8.7%  for  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  will  help  preserve  our  competitive  edge  in 
biotechnology,  as  well  as  meet  the  challenges  of  the  societal  needs  for  finding  scientific  answers 
to  basic  molecular  questions  and  processes.  The  ASM  supports  the  President's  FY  1995  budget 
request  for  the  NSF  and  urges  Congress  to  appropriate  the  same  level  of  funding. 

As  our  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  molecular  biology  and  microbial  biology  advances,  the 
possibilities  for  significant  achievements  in  basic  research  seem  boundless.  The  effective 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources  will  depend  on  our  understanding  the  molecular  genetics, 
biochemistry  and  physiology  of  microbial  ecology.  The  benefits  of  this  knowledge  will  impact 
the  issues  of  global  warming  and  bioremediation  of  contaminated  industrial  waste.  In  addition, 
knowledge  of  biochemical  processes  in  microorganisms  and  their  relationship  to  corrosion  can 
help  prevent  new  problems.  Industrial  microbial  biotechnology  is  a  multibillion  dollar  enterprise 
which  is  experiencing  worldwide  growth.  New  technologies  are  yielding  new  products  and 
industrial  processes  of  economic  importance.  The  products  include  foods,  antibiotics,  chemical 
reagents,  enzymes,  waxes  used  in  cosmetics  and  lubricants,  weed  and  insect  control  agents,  and  a 
large  array  of  pharmaceuticals  including  anticancer  drugs. 

Achievements  in  Basic  Research 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  adequate  federal  funding  for  the  new  initiatives  which  take 
advantage  of  the  many  scientific  opportunities  that  will  enhance  our  national  priorities  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  human  life  and  the  environment.  Basic  research  is  the  foundation  of  this 
country's  success  in  science  and  technology,  and  the  NSF  is  one  of  the  few  government  agencies 
which  through  its  support  of  basic  science  research  has  been  responsible  for  generating  important 
new  scientific  knowledge.  Examples  of  NSF  funded  basic  research  that  have  resulted  in  new 
knowledge  with  potential  far  reaching  applications  include: 

►  Research  at  the  University  of  Chicago  where  scientists  studied  how  bacteria  colonize  and 

were  able  to  show  that  they  collaborate  for  growth  and  movement,  as  well  as  to  protect 
themselves  against  antibiotics.  The  science  community  believes  this  knowledge  will 
assist  in  understanding  infectious  diseases  and  the  development  of  more  sophisticated 
biotechnologies  for  producing  new  drugs  and  recycling  toxic  waste. 
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►  The  discovery  of  a  deep-sea  bacterium  that  may  be  the  most  abundant  organism  on  earth, 
numbering  more  than  500  per  drop  of  sea  water.  The  discovery  of  this  previously 
unknown  microbe  demonstrates  that  we  are  far  from  understanding  the  complete 
biodiversity  of  the  earth. 

►  The  isolation  of  a  temperature  biomolecule  from  a  bacterium  found  in  hot  springs  in 
Yellowstone  Park  made  possible  the  development  of  a  technique  to  amplify  DNA.  The 
technique  known  as  the  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Physiology  and  Medicine  for  1993  and  is  a  fundamental  tool  for  all  of  biotechnology. 
This  discovery  demonstrates  the  correlation  between  biodiversity  and  providing  raw 
materials  for  biotechnology. 

Biotechnology  -  A  Funding  Priority 

Scientific  advances  in  the  field  of  biotechnology  will  be  fueled  by  greater  knowledge  in 
the  molecular  basis  and  mechanisms  of  microbial  metabolism,  microbial  physiology,  microbial 
cell  structure,  and  fimdamental  aspects  of  genetics.  The  NSF  has  a  long  history  in  fimding 
research  critical  to  biotechnology.  Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  tremendous  appeal  for 
biotechnology  which  is  due  largely  to  the  potential  for  new  technologies  and  products  that  can 
lead  to  applications  in  medicine,  the  environment  and  in  agriculture. 

Research  in  environmental  biotechnology,  bioprocessing,  bionetworks,  and  plant  and 
marine  biotechnology  should  continue  to  be  a  fimding  priority.  Biotechnology  has  been 
identified  as  a  key  economic  growth  area  in  the  21st  century.  While  the  U.S.  currently  dominates 
this  industry,  it  is  essential  that  federal  investment  continue.  In  addition,  it  is  important  that 
technology  transfer  be  strengthened  between  the  research  sector  and  the  commercial  sector  to 
ensure  our  international  competitiveness. 

Even  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  research  that  leads  to  significant  insight  into  the 
biochemical,  metabolic  and  cellular  diversity  of  microorganisms  and  their  role  in  environmental 
biology.  Attaining  this  knowledge  will  assist  researchers  in  understanding  the  loss  of  biological 
species  in  our  fragile  ecosystem,  and  will  provide  us  with  the  knowledge  to  conserve,  protect  and 
manage  our  environment  for  sustainable  use  and  restore  biological  resources. 

Education 

The  ASM  strongly  believes  that  the  NSF  must  continue  to  play  a  leadership  role  in  the 
support  of  science  education.  It  is  imperative  that  education  keep  pace  with  science.  The  level  of 
support  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  must  be  maintained  as  these  are  the  scientists 
who  can  fill  technically  complex  jobs  in  academic  and  industrial  settings.  Furthermore,  training 
in  inter-  and  cross-disciplinary  research  is  essential  at  all  levels  of  education  in  order  to  provide 
greater  opportimities  to  scientists.  The  ASM  is  also  supportive  of  initiatives  to  increase  the 
quality  of  science  education  for  grades  kindergarten  through  12  in  order  to  ensure  the  scientific 
literacy  of  all  of  today's  citizens. 
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Facilities  and  Instrumentation 

The  ASM  is  concerned  with  the  proposed  net  decrease  of  $45  miUion  for  Academic 
Research  Infrastructure  in  the  proposed  budget.  Academic  institutions  throughout  the  country  are 
experiencing  deteriorating  science  facilities  and  shrinking  instrumentation  budgets.  Without 
these  fundamental  components,  researchers  will  be  handicapped  from  attaining  the  scientific 
advances  that  have  resulted  in  the  U.S.  being  deemed  the  world  leader  in  science  and 
technology.  Furthermore,  federal  dollars  awarded  through  the  NSF  and  other  federal  agencies 
will  not  be  maximized  since  researchers  will  be  forced  to  work  with  outdated  instruments  and  in 
inadequate  facilities.  The  ASM  encourages  the  NSF  to  address  this  national  concern  with  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Coimcil  and  develop  a  fimding  approach  to  modernizing  these 
research  facilities  throughout  the  country. 

The  ASM  is  pleased  to  submit  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  the  NSF.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  Doctor,  we  thank  you  for  being  concise  and  we  will 
take  the  entirety  of  your  testimony  into  consideration.  I  did  want 
to  ask  you  in  layperson's  terms  what  we  attribute  the  outbreaks  of 
some  of  these  new  pathogens  in  the  water  supply? 

Mr.  Atlas.  Some  of  it  is  nature  taking  its  course.  Some  of  it  is 
that  evolution  of  new  organisms  with  new  capabilities.  Some  of  it 
is  simply  changing  environments,  where  we  will  see  outbreaks. 

A  large  number  of  outbreaks  of  water  borne  disease  simply  go 
unexplained.  People  develop  gastrointestinal  tract  infections,  diar- 
rhea, vomiting.  We  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workdays  due  to 
these  diseases.  They  are  unexplained. 

A  lot  of  them  are  viral  origin.  Some  of  them  are  new  viruses. 
Some  of  them  simply  are  our  ability  to  recognize. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Do  we  have  good  figures  on  how  many  people  in 
America  were  affected  by  water-borne  pathogens  last  year? 

Mr.  Atlas.  The  CDC  has  put  out  some  information  on  that.  We 
can  get  that  to  the  subcommittee  on  the  actual  numbers  of  cases. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Atlas.  We  can  get  that  to  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  All  right.  We  thank  you  very  much  and  appreciate 
your  waiting. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  GLENN  MASON,  SPACE  SCIENCE  WORKING  GROUP 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Dr.  Glenn  Mason  from  the  Space  Science  Working 
Group.  Doctor,  welcome. 

Mr.  Mason.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify.  I  am  Glenn  Mason,  I  am  a  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  I  am  also  speaking 
here  as  Chairman  of  the  Space  Science  Working  Group. 

This  group  is  composed  of  several  hundred  space  scientists,  about 
50  universities  nationwide,  and  our  focus  is  on  the  science  aspects 
of  the  NASA  budget,  not  the  whole  budget,  but  the  science  aspects. 
And  I  will  direct  my  remarks  to  that. 

I  will  try  to  summarize  our  main  points  in  the  interest  of  brevity. 
First  of  all,  I  just  wanted  to  say,  I  very  much  enjoyed  listening  to 
Congressman  Kopetski's  comments  earlier  this  afternoon  on  some 
of  the  inspirational  aspects  of  the  NASA  program,  the  importance 
in  his  district  of  the  visitor  center  he  wanted  to  set  up,  how  it  gets 
kids  interested  in  science  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Our  group  is  very  much  interested  in  that,  and  we  in  fact  focus 
on  parts  of  the  NASA  budget  that  impact  university  campuses, 
places  in  50  universities  nationwide  with  literally  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams that  are  on  college  campuses  when  the  kids  are  now  older 
and  making  career  decisions  and  going  into  technical  fields. 

NASA  is  a  very  big  player  in  this  role.  It,  at  my  College  Park 
campus,  two  out  of  the  last  three  years  has  exceeded  the  National 
Science  Foundation  as  a  supporter  of  sponsored  research.  This  goes 
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on  all  over  the  country  and  is  a  very  important  player,  and  since 
space  science  is  a  small  part  of  the  NASA  budget,  this  is  often  over- 
looked. 

I  will  just  make  some  comments  about  the  budget  as  we  see  it 
from  the  science.  The  President's  budget  is  an  excellent  budget.  We 
are  very  pleased  with  the  request,  primarily  in  its  emphasis  on 
completing  the  ongoing  program,  major  missions  that  are  under 
way,  and  the  development. 

There  is  an  orderly  carrying  out  of  the  budget  in  what  is  a  very 
difficult  year.  We  have  a  number  of  comments,  though,  that  we 
think  could  help  with  the  management.  One  of  them  is  that  for  the 
last  two  years  the  Agency  has,  science  section,  has  been  without  an 
overall  strategic  plan,  that  is  a  published  vision  of  where  the 
science  offices  are  going. 

They  are  working  on  one  now.  We  believe  they  should  finish  it 
up  quickly  and  get  it  in  place  so  that  planning  can  continue  and 
the  monies  that  are  used  for  mission  development  and  planning 
can  go  on  track.  A  real  problem  we  see  with  the  budget,  not  this 
year  but  coming  up  in  the  next  years,  is  what  is  in  essence  a  plan 
to  shut  down  the  operating  spacecraft  fleet  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  the  mission  has  finished  their  prime  period. 

This  is  a  great  waste  of  potential  and  past  resources,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  should  be  headed  off  with  help  from  your  committee.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  for  NASA  to  figure  out  ways  to  reinvent  the  way 
it  operates  its  missions  and  do  the  job  more  efficiently. 

There  are  lots  of  waste  and  duplication  in  the  mission  operations, 
and  we  think  that  a  lot  of  improvements  could  be  made  without 
any  additional  funding.  These  are  management  issues  and  ques- 
tions about  what  risk  tolerance  people  will  have  in  operating  space- 
craft. An  especially  important  issue  to  us  on  the  university  cam- 
puses are  the  competitive  grants  programs.  These  are  places  like 
Case  Western,  University  of  Toledo,  other  places  in  Ohio,  that  sup- 
port graduate  students  in  training.  And  those  programs  have  been 
under  an  inflationary  decline  for  some  years  and  continue  just  to 
weaken. 

And  this  really  makes  it  difficult  to  have  vital  interesting  pro- 
grams on  the  campus  that  will  bring  in  those  students  who  want 
to  go  over  into  technical  careers.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  in  Mary- 
land. And  those  programs  have  gotten  very  weak  position  in  the 
budget. 

Finally,  we  agree  with  the  wording  last  year  in  the  Senate  and 
House  joint  report  of  a  reconvening  of  the  Augustine  Committee  to 
reexamine  the  role  of  NASA  in  the  new  budgetary  environment 
compared  to  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Now,  in  my  remarks,  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  them  in  the 
interest  of  time,  but  I  just  say  that  looking  over  all  the  science  of- 
fices, I  am  struck  with  the  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  that  is 
there  in  squeezing  the  science  programs  in  all  areas.  For  example, 
in  the  Office  of  Space  Science,  as  the  existing  missions  get  finished, 
there  are  no  new  starts,  no  new  missions  going  out  to  the  end  of 
decade.  Basically  that  office  is  in  effect  being  closed  down. 

This  has  brought  us  all  of  our  planetary  and  astrophysics  explo- 
ration, also  the  radiation  belts  and  solar  terrestrial  connection  that 
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is  studied  there,  and  this  is  being  squeezed  out  of  existence  in  ef- 
fect. ,  -  ,        , 

In  the  area  of  the  earth  observing  system,  even  there  although 
there  is  growth,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure.  The  PM 
observing  platform  is  being  delayed.  The  Earth  Probe  series,  this 
is  small  satellites  to  look  at  focused  environmental  questions,  they 
are  going  to  be  liquidated  after  the  present  series  is  carried  out. 

So  even  in  that  office  where  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  public  policy 
issues,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure.  Over  in  the  life  and  micro- 
gravity  sciences,  there  are  people  there  worried  about  how  the 
Space  Station  will  look,  what  the  collaboration  with  the  Russians 
will  really  turn  out  to  mean,  and  they  are  concerned  that  the 
Spacelab  flights,  such  as  the  Spacelab  III  are  being  canceled,  and 
these  activities  are  being  carried  over  on  the  Mir  station,  which  is 
not  an  equivalent  platform. 

So  experiments  that  have  been  designed  to  operate  m  a  U.b. 
Spacelab  experiment,  can't  be  picked  up  and  moved  over  to  the 
Russian  station.  They  are  not  the  same  environment.  A  lot  of  con- 

cern  there. 

So  we  see  a  budget  that  this  year  actually  is  a  high  point  and 
an  orderly  program,  but  we  see  lots  of  trouble  ahead  and  a  very 
tritely  constrained  program. 

And  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  House  VA-HUD-lndependent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The  Space  Science  Working  Croup  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  represents  several  hundred  space  scientists  at  approximately  50 
universities  nationwide.  Our  membership  embraces  all  space  science  disciplines  represented  by 
NASA's  Office  of  Space  Science  (OSS),  its  Office  of  Life  and  Microgravity  Sciences,  and  its 
Mission  to  Planet  Earth  Office.  Our  analysis  of  the  NASA  FY95  budget  request  focuses  on 
university-based  space  science  research  and  the  associated  impacts  on  U.S.  leadership  in 
science,  graduate  and  undergraduate  education,  and  technology  stimulation. 

The  NASA  Budget 

The  NASA  FY95  request  of  $14.3  billion  is  a  decline  of  $250  million  from  the  current  year 
--  the  first  real  shrinkage  of  the  nation's  civilian  space  program  since  the  early  1 970's  post-Apollo 
era.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  needs  to  invest  in  its  future  and  to  undertake  challenging  and 
visionary  programs  that  inspire  our  citizens  and  energize  our  youth,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
declining  support  of  the  space  program.  We  believe  that  a  vigorous  space  program  is  a  vital 
element  in  our  national  strategy  for  pursuing  economic  strength  with  a  highly  trained  and 
motivated  workforce  pursuing  high  technology  enterprises.  We  reaffirm  the  Augustine 
Commission's  finding  that  space  science  should  be  the  centerpiece  of  the  space  program  due  to 
its  broad-reaching  impact  on  the  young,  and  on  U.S.  world  leadership  in  science. 

The  NASA  Science  Budget 

We  believe  that  commitment  to  completing  current  missions  is  of  the  highest  priority. 
After  several  years  of  severe  budgetary  constraints,  the  FY95  Space  Science  budget  is  a 
commendable  continuation  o'  previous  efforts  in  the  major  missions.  We  applaud  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  science  evidenced  by  the  budgetary  increases  proposed  to 
maintain  the  major  flight  programs  close  to  schedule,  even  during  a  time  when  the  agency 
budget  as  a  whole  is  declining.  The  Cassini  and  AXAF  missions  proceed  on  schedule  after  their 
downsizing  with  the  prior  loss  of  the  CRAF  and  AXAF-S  missions.  The  ISTP  Wind  and  Polar 
spacecraft  is  nearing  completion,  despite  a  recent  slip  due  to  problems  with  the  spacecraft.  The 
Earth  Observing  System  (EOS)  continues  its  ramp-up,  although  at  somewhat  less  than  the 
planned  pace.  The  restructured  space  station  has  the  potential  to  carry  out  the  originally 
planned  Life  and  Microgravity  science  goals,  although  lack  of  definition  in  the  program  is  a 
cause  of  increasing  concern.  Smaller  flight  programs  in  the  Discovery,  Explorer,  and  Earth  Probe 
series,  and  the  Relativity  Mission  (formerly  known  as  Cravity  Probe-B)  continue  their  orderly 
development. 

Several  aspects  of  the  current  budget  and  planning  process  at  NASA  cause  us  great 
concern,  however.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that  NASA: 

•  complete  its  reassessment  of  the  "Woods  Hole"  scientific  strategy,  publish  a  scientific 
strategic  plan  coordinated  with  the  scientific  community,  and  begin  technology 
developments  to  implement  the  plan  using  smaller,  less  expensive  missions  thus 
assuring  frequent  access  to  space; 

•  forego  its  proposal  to  shut  down  spacecraft  in  the  outyears  before  they  have  realized 
their  full  scientific  potential  through  extended  missions; 

•  reinvent  the  agency  approach  to  mission  operations  (MO)  by  trading  higher  risk  levels 
for  lower  cost  in  order  to  make  more  resources  available  for  extended  missions  and 
new  missions; 
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•  reverse  the  inflationary  decline  in  the  competitive  grants  program  (R&A)  and  suborbital 
missions  so  essential  to  university  research  and  training;  and 

•  in  accordance  with  recommendations  contained  in  the  Senate  FY94  VA-HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee  report,  reconvene  the  Augustine 
Commission  to  reexamine  the  role  of  Space  Science  in  view  of  the  changed  budgetary 
situation  and  urge  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  undertake  a  study  of  NASA 
space  science  management. 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING:  The  splitting  of  the  former  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications 
(OSSA)  into  three  offices  -  Office  of  Space  Science,  Mission  to  Planet  Earth,  and  Life  and 
Microgravity  Sciences  and  Applications  -  and  setting  aside  the  OSSA  Strategic  Plan  has  made  it 
difficult  for  the  scientific  community  to  construct  an  overarching  plan,  particularly  in  missions 
that  have  multi-disciplinary  components.  Budgetary  pressures  for  much  smaller  missions,  along 
with  modifications  of  the  Space  Station  design,  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  creating  an 
exciting  and  challenging  world-class  science  program.  In  recent  months,  NASA  advisory 
committees  have  been  creating  a  new  scientific  strategic  plan  that  contains  many  or  most  of  the 
priorities  previously  identified,  but  whose  implementation  is  consistent  with  smaller  missions  and 
the  redefined  Space  Station.  Given  the  long  lead  times  for  mission  development,  and  the  lead 
times  for  developing  technologies  optimized  for  smaller  spacecraft,  it  is  essential  that  the  agency 
publish  its  plan  and  move  forward  with  the  task  of  technology  and  instrument  development 
required  to  carry  it  out.  For  the  past  few  years,  advanced  technology  development  activities 
have  been  minimal.  This  situation  needs  to  be  reversed. 

EXTENDED  MISSIONS:  NASA  procures  spacecraft  with  "guaranteed"  lifetimes  that  are  based  on 
issues  of  redundancy  and  cost  rather  than  science.  This  results  in  missions  with  "minimum" 
lifetimes  having  little  to  do  with  the  scientific  goals  or  excellence  of  the  research.  In  current 
NASA  planning,  all  spacecraft  extended  missions  are  unfunded,  and  the  plan  is  to  shut  down 
each  spacecraft  as  soon  as  its  "guaranteed"  lifetime  is  reached.  This  scuttling  of  the  nation's 
spacecraft  fleet  would  be  a  scandalous  waste  of  the  nation's  investment  in  spacecraft,  and  would 
quickly  devastate  the  scientific  community  since  new  measurements  are  its  lifeblood.  One  need 
only  think  of  the  Voyager  pictures  of  Neptune  and  Uranus  or  the  Pioneer  pictures  of  Sa'  n  to 
grasp  the  startling  and  beautiful  results  that  have  come  from  extended  missions.  Altho.  ^'  no 
missions  are  slated  for  turn  off  in  the  FY95  plan,  in  the  following  year,  the  shutdowns  begm  with 
the  IDE  spacecraft,  and  the  SAMPEX  and  international  Ulysses  missions.  It  would  be  hard  to 
overstate  the  disastrous  impact  of  this  plan  on  the  space  science  community. 

REINVENTING  MISSION  OPERATIONS  (MO):  Mission  operations  are  a  large  and  growing 
portion  of  the  NASA  Space  Science  budget,  due  to  the  high  launch  rate  of  recent  years.  NASA 
space  flight  missions  are  operated  with  extreme  conservatism  compared  with  commercial 
spacecraft  operations,  and  costs  are  driven  much  higher  by  layers  of  redundancy  and  a  desire  to 
retrieve  virtually  100%  of  the  data  from  a  spacecraft,  even  though  the  scientific  goals  of  the 
mission  may  not  require  this.  We  applaud  the  recent  initiatives  at  NASA  to  address  this  situation 
by  removing  layers  of  redundancy  as  well  as  by  using  high-technology  automated  ground 
stations.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

An  interesting  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  with  a  fresh  approach  can  be  seen  in  the 
operation  of  the  highly  successful  Japanese  Yohkoh  spacecraft,  which  is  not  tracked  on 
weekends  or  holidays  in  Japan.  This  sort  of  approach  results  in  huge  cost  savings  and  could  be 
applied  in  many  cases  to  U.S.  spacecraft.  We  believfe  that  the  scientific  community  is  ready  to 
help  here  by  embracing  lower  data  retrieval  rates,  and  by  accepting  higher  levels  of  risk  (e.g.,  by 
having  fewer  ground  contacts),  particularly  in  the  extended  mission  phase. 
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COMPETITIVE  GRANTS  (R&A)  AND  SUBORBITAL  MISSIONS:  Last  year  the  Space  Science 
Working  Group  called  for  a  restoration  of  the  erosion  in  the  connpetitive  grants  program  (R&A). 
We  are  keenly  disappointed  that  the  FY95  R&A  budget  is  flat  in  current  year  dollars  —  that  is,  it 
decreases  at  the  rate  of  inflation  —  and  this  flat  budget  remains  in  place  through  the  end  of  the 
decade.  The  University  community  depends  vitally  on  the  R&A  line  and  the  suborbital  program 
to  support  individual  investigators  and  students;  both  provide  the  foundation  for  education, 
research,  and  the  development  of  future  missions.  These  programs  provide  the  basis  for  asking 
the  right  questions  for  future  flight  missions,  and  often  are  the  sources  of  the  enabling  technology 
for  such  missions. 

While  the  R&A  and  suborbital  lines  are  extremely  dynamic  programs  in  which  funds  are 
fiercely  competed,  and  in  which  new  ideas  can  gain  support.  Young,  new  principal  investigators 
can  enter  into  space  research  almost  solely  on  the  R&A  line,  and  their  fresh  ideas  form  a  crucial 
component  of  the  grants  selected  for  funding.  The  suborbital  program  has  flown  over  2600 
sounding  rockets  and  large  numbers  of  balloon  payloads  over  the  years.  Since  R&A  grant 
durations  are  short  (2-3  years),  this  program  is  constantly  identifying  and  supporting  bold  new 
initiatives,  making  it  perhaps  the  most  efficiently  used  funding  line  in  space  science  research. 
In  the  suborbital  area,  the  relatively  modest  costs  of  each  mission  make  it  possible  to  experiment 
with  new,  risky  technologies.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  reverse  the  decline  in  the  university 
research  and  training  supported  in  the  R&A  and  suborbital  programs  by  adding  an  inflationary 
increase  this  year  (about  $9  million  for  OSS,  MTPE,  and  LMGA  R&A;  $3  million  for  suborbital) 
and  instituting  a  plan  for  at  least  inflationary  increases  in  the  out  years. 

We  also  highly  commend  the  Office  of  Life  and  Microgravity  Science  for  increasing  the 
emphasis  on  peer  review  this  past  year  for  R&A  activities.  This  move  that  will  help  ensure  that 
the  best  scientific  ideas  are  supported. 

RECONVENING  THE  AUGUSTINE  COMMISSION:  The  Augustine  Commission,  a  distinguished 
group  of  industrial,  academic,  and  congressional  leaders,  conducted  a  broad  survey  of  the 
civilian  space  program,  then  issued  their  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Future  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Program.  This  1990  report  contained  numerous  thoughtful  and  insightful 
recommendations  and  made  this  panel  the  most  successful  and  respected  of  recent  groups 
surveying  the  space  program.  Their  call  for  a  balanced  space  program  in  which  "the  space 
science  program  warrants  the  highest  priority  for  funding"  was  based  on  the  unique  potential  of 
the  science  program  to  "enable  basic  discovery  and  understanding,  ...uncover  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  our  own  planet  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people  on  Earth,  and  ... 
stimulate  the  education  of  the  scientists  needed  for  trie  future."  The  Space  Science  Working 
Group  believes  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Augustine  Commission  are  as  valid  today  as  when 
made  several  years  ago.  However,  the  changing  budgetary  environment  and  new  Administration 
warrant  a  revisiting  of  this  issue.  Therefore,  we  urge  a  reconvening  of  the  Augustine 
Commission.  Also,  because  of  the  importance  of  science  management  within  NASA,  we  support 
the  congressionally  mandated  and  funded  National  Academy  study  of  the  desirability  of  creating 
a  national  institute  of  space  science  within  NASA. 

We  now  consider  issues  in  the  three  science  offices  in  the  NASA  program: 

OFFICE  OF  SPACE  SCIENCE  (OSS) 

The  major  flight  development  programs,  AXAF  and  Cassini,  are  fully  funded.  We 
commend  the  agency  for  keeping  these  development  activities  on  schedule,  instead  of  stretching 
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them  out  for  near  term  savings  but  resulting  in  larger  cost.  The  Relativity  mission  (formerly 
Gravity  Probe-B)  has  ramped  up  to  a  $50  million  "level  of  effort"  activity  with  launch  anticipated 
at  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  Planetary  Discovery  missions  (NEAR  and  MESUR)  received  full 
funding  —  keeping  these  small,  quick  development  programs  on  schedule.  The  Explorer  program 
continues  the  development  of  several  missions  (XTE,  ACE,  FUSE,  and  the  small  Explorers  FAST 
and  SWAS).  The  downturn  in  funding  is  unfortunate  since  this  program  has  been  the  pioneer 
program  for  small  spacecraft  that  are  especially  important  to  the  university  community. 

Since  submission  of  the  Administration's  budget,  a  serious  problem  has  emerged  in  the 
Global  Geospace  Science  (GGS)  program's  Wind  and  Polar  spacecraft.  It  was  discovered  that 
power  subsystems  in  these  spacecraft  have  identical  engineering  weaknesses  to  those  involved 
on  the  NOAA  and  Mars  Observer  spacecraft  --  both  of  which  were  lost  last  year.  Replacing 
these  power  "boxes"  will  delay  the  launches  and  add  $30-50  million  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 
NASA  is  considering  cancellations  in  this  program,  which  would  write  off  the  prior  investment  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  This  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  solar-terrestrial  research 
program  for  which  these  spacecraft  are  the  centerpiece.  Since  the  problem  in  this  case  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  spacecraft  contractor  and  involves  a  standard  spacecraft  compo- 
nent, it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  decimate  an  entire  scientific  discipline  by  cancellation.  The 
SSWC  gives  the  highest  priority  to  completing  these  two  spacecraft  for  launch. 

Last  summer  the  Mars  Observer  spacecraft  failed,  shattering  plans  for  a  broad  scientific 
survey  of  the  planet.  The  failure  was  a  major  setback  for  the  planetary  research  program,  and  a 
vivid  reminder  of  the  risk  associated  with  any  space  flight  venture.  The  FY95  budget  contains  an 
excellent  initiative  —  the  Mars  Surveyor  ~  to  recover  many  of  the  lost  Mars  Observer  goals  using 
back-up  instruments  and  smaller  spacecraft.  Very  much  in  keeping  with  the  smaller  spacecraft 
initiatives,  this  approach  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  spreading  the  risks  over  several 
spacecraft.  An  added  bonus  from  the  program  will  be  the  establishment  of  an  orbiting 
communications  link  at  Mars  that  will  allow  significant  cost  savings  for  follow-on  missions  since 
they  will  need  only  to  broadcast  to  a  nearby  spacecraft  and  not  directly  to  Earth. 

THE  OUTYEARS  PROBLEM  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  SPACE  SCIENCE:  Although  the  FY95  budget 
request  provides  the  funds  to  carry  out  the  previously  existing  programs  in  OSS  in  an  orderly 
manner,  the  agency's  multi-year  plan  reveals  that  the  astrophysics,  planetary,  and  space  physics 
research  program  is  essentially  shutting  down.  As  AXAF,  Cassini,  MESUR,  NEAR,  ana  the 
Relativity  missions  complete  their  development,  no  new  starts  are  planned.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  only  new  initiatives  would  be  in  the  Explorer  line,  the  Hubble  servicing  missions, 
and  the  Mars  Surveyor  missions.  The  existing  spacecraft  fleet  is  planned  to  be  turned  off  as  soon 
as  prime  missions  are  finished  —  that  is,  much  before  the  scientific  potential  has  been  achieved. 
The  competitive  grants  (R&A)  programs  and  suborbital  programs  so  vital  to  the  university 
community  would  remain  flat,  and  would  thus  lose  purchasing  power  to  inflation  and  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  young  people  to  enter  the  field. 

The  SSWG  is  deeply  concerned  with  this  scenario,  which  in  effect  reverses  one  of  the 
prime  recommendations  of  the  Augustine  Commission.  The  reversal  would  lead  to  the 
termination  of  the  "outward  looking"  science  programs  in  NASA  that  seek  to  understand  our 
place  in  the  universe,  our  solar  system  and  its  planets,  and  our  link  with  the  sun  and  heliosphere. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  tnis  plan  with  a  national  agenda  that  calls  for  high  technology 
initiatives,  demonstrates  the  courage  to  take  risks  in  order  to  explore  and  seek  understanding, 
and  energizes  our  citizens,  particularly  the  young,  wtth  the  extraordinary  visions  and  surprises 
that  come  from  space  exploration. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  MISSION  TO  PLANET  EARTH  (MTPE) 

Following  last  year's  massive  restructuring  and  downsizing,  additional  funding  pressures  in  the 
FY95  MTPE  budget  have  significantly  impacted  mission  development.  The  launches  of  both  the 
AM  and  PM  platforms  are  likely  to  slip  by  several  months,  and  a  number  of  critical  sensors  have 
been  either  deferred  to  later  flights  or  eliminated.  The  FY95  budget  reductions  leave  the  program 
highly  sensitive  to  any  further  reductions.  The  current  budget  allows  no  new  starts  in  the  Earth 
Sciences  area  and  leaves  the  initiation  of  the  critically  needed  gravity  mapping  and  topography 
mapping  missions  in  limbo. 

Funding  for  Earth  Probes  showed  a  small  decline  as  development  of  these  mission 
elements  matured.  However,  there  are  no  continuation  funds  in  the  Earth  Probe  line,  so  when 
the  currently  funded  missions  are  completed,  the  Earth  Probe  line  will  vanish.  This  is  a  very 
serious  problem  for  future  small  science  missions  and  for  the  initiation  of  a  number  of  important 
intermediate  size  missions. 

In  the  Landsat  program,  it  is  essential  that  the  $90  million  increment  of  Air  Force  funds  to 
support  the  follow-on  mission  be  transferred  to  NASA,  along  with  the  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  program.  If  this  budget  increment  is  not  provided,  and  is  taken  from  other 
MTPE  funds,  it  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  existing  Earth  sciences  programs. 

OFFICE  OF  LIFE  AND  MICROGRAVITY  SCIENCES  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Last  year's  redesign  of  the  Space  Station  produced  the  "alpha"  station  (without  Russian 
involvement),  which  appeared  adequate  for  the  primary  life  and  mi~rogravity  science.  Later,  the 
International  Space  Station  design  (with  Russian  involvement)  had  greater  capabilities  that  met 
all  life  and  microgravity  user  requirements,  but  with  large  uncertainties.  For  example,  in  the 
orbital  inclination  required  by  the  new  program,  shuttle  launch  windows  on  optimum  days  are 
only  5  minutes  long,  and  are  considerably  shorter  at  other  times.  Weather  patterns  alone  at 
Cape  Canaveral  make  it  difficult  to  launch  in  such  short  windows.  There  is  concern.^,  the 
community  that  activities  needed  in  support  of  the  Space  Station  (e.g.,  furnaces,  glove  <es, 
centrifuge,  animal  holding  facilities)  remain  underfunded. 

There  is  a  major  concern  about  the  shift  of  emphasis  almost  entirely  to  Mir  and  related 
activities.  The  giving  up  of  Spacelab  flights  to  fund  trips  to  the  Mir  space  station  will  set  back  the 
pace  of  scientific  research  on  humans  in  space  since  the  research  environment  and  data  taking 
capabilities  on  Mir  are  much  less  sophisticated  than  on  Spacelab.  While  up  to  2  man-years  of 
exposure  will  be  achieved,  the  amount  of  new  knowledge  to  be  obtained  will  be  limited.  In 
microgravity  investigations,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  experiments  for  several  years  must  be 
designed  and  built  with  the  objective  of  flying  for  extended  periods  on  Mir  or  in  mid-deck 
lockers  on  shuttle  service  flights.  The  latter  will  generally  be  of  short  duration  and  not  optimally 
configured  to  provide  the  best  microgravity  environment  or  research  framework.  For  U.S. 
researchers,  Mir  is  an  unknown  and  untested  program,  and  what  little  information  is  available 
from  Russian  and  European  colleagues,  and  from  NASA,  is  not  terribly  encouraging.  In  addition, 
Mir  activities  have  appeared  so  suddenly  that  the  scientific  community  has  had  little  time  to 
prepare,  modify,  or  reconfigure  ideas  and  hardware.  R&A  and  instrumentation  funds  to  support 
Mir  activities  are  not  appearing.  Scientists  are  being  asked  to  do  Mir  experiments  with  funds 
originally  targeted  for  other  efforts.  Overall,  there  is  great  concern  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  carry  out  high  quality  scientific  studies  on  the  Mir  platform. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  We  agree  with  you.  It  is  a  very  tightly  constrained 
program  and  difficult  choices  have  to  be  made  by  the  Agency  and 
by  this  committee. 

Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record  and  I  thank 
you  for  summarizing.  And  I  know  the  committee  has  already  spent 
hours  and  will  spend  hours  more  deliberating  on  NASA  funding  for 
this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mason.  Fine,  thank  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  support. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
WILLLAM  C.  JONES,  SCHILLER  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  William  Jones,  Schiller  Institute.  Thank  you  so 
very  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you.  I  understand.  Madam  Chairwoman,  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  longer  afternoon  for  you  than  for  me,  so  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  today,  and  I  understand 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  a  lot  of  things  that  they 
have  to  ask  for  and  you  have  to  listen  to  them. 

I  am  glad  to  follow  Dr.  Mason  on  this,  because  my  topic  is  the 
NASA  budget.  I  submitted  as  testimony  an  article  in  a  recent  EIR 
which  was  written  by  physical  economist  Lyndon  LaRouche  on  the 
economics  of  space  exploration. 

And  I  will  just  make  my  comments  very  short  and  summarize 
some  of  the  tenets  that  are  introduced  in  that  article.  The  increas- 
ingly heated  debate  over  the  future  of  U.S.  in  space,  thanks  to  the 
growing  intensity  of  the  budget-cutting  hysteria,  is  at  the  point  of 
putting  the  entire  U.S.  space  program  in  jeopardy. 

Representative  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Science,  Space  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  has  made  it  clear  that  if  this  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  reduces  the  authorized  fiscal 
year  1995  funding  for  NASA,  he  will  recommend  cancellation  of  the 
Space  Station. 

I  understand  his  situation  and  his  frustration  over  the  continual 
cuts  that  have  been  made  in  it  and  probably  his  decision  if  he  did 
take  that  decision  would  be,  you  know,  of  merit.  The  nature  of  the 
debate  over  the  Space  Station  and  space  program  generally  has 
been  grossly  skewed,  however,  because  of  confusion  over  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  issue. 

In  particular  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  R&D  work 
in  advanced  fields  like  space,  and  maintaining  economic  growth  in 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  underline  the  question  at 
issue,  I  will  refer  instead  to  the  article  in  the  EIR,  to  comments 
made  personally  by  Mr.  LaRouche  at  several  meetings  in  Moscow 
last  week,  where  he  together  with  Dr.  Pobliskosnetsof,  one  of  the 
leading  space  scientists,  held  a  number  of  forums  in  Moscow  on 
this  issue. 

In  one  of  those  meetings,  LaRouche  explained  the  parameters 
one  had  to  look  at.  He  said  technology  enters  the  economy  in  the 
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guises  of  a  family  of  discoveries,  each  formerly  theorems  of  what 
was  largely  an  axiomatic  revolutionary  sort  of  discovery. 

The  new  technology  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  design  of  ex- 
periment used  to  affect  a  demonstration  of  principled  application. 
The  transmission  of  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principle  discovered 
through  that  process  and  of  tool  or  related  designs  derived  from 
that  principle  to  the  point  of  production,  the  application  of  the  new 
scientific  principle  as  a  result  of  discovery  to  the  point  of  produc- 
tion, results  in  increases  of  productive  powers  of  labor  both  in  per 
capita  and  per  square  kilometer  terms. 

LaRouche  then  went  on  to  show  why  ostensibly  unproductive 
areas  like  defense  spending,  space  exploration,  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  maintaining  economic  growth.  I  quote  this. 

"For  educational  purposes,  some  of  the  best  demonstrations  of 
this  principle  may  be  taken  from  the  domain  of  military  or  space 
programs." 

The  educational  merit  of  such  example  is  that  neither  involves 
an  end  product  for  producers  or  households'  consumptions  on  earth, 
especially  in  space  exploration.  It  isn't  directly  production  for  a  di- 
rect need  here. 

Yet,  the  highest  rates  of  growth  have  often  been  derived  from 
what  many  would  regard  as  exercises  in  economic  waste.  The  dis- 
tinction of  these  components  of  a  science  driver  military  or  space 
program  is  that  a  relatively  very  large  ratio  of  the  product  of  that 
program  requires  use  of  new  technologies  and  at  a  relatively  high 
rate  of  technological  obsolescence. 

In  order  to  produce  this  technology,  it  must  be  incorporated  into 
the  machine  tool  sector,  into  industry  at  large,  directly  or  implicitly 
as  new  technologies,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  NASA  since 
the  Apollo  program.  From  thence,  the  technology  itself  spills  over 
into  the  economy  in  general. 

The  result  of  this  spillover  is  frequently  extraordinarily  high 
rates  of  increase  in  productivity  relatively  speaking.  Paradigm  for 
that  is  the  Kennedy  Apollo  program,  which  gave  back  about  14 
cents  for  every  penny  that  was  put  into  it. 

The  distinctive  superiority  and  economic  effects  of  such  expendi- 
tures on  ostensible  wastes  such  as  military  or  space-oriented 
science  driver  programs  is  that  the  rate  at  which  scientific  and 
technological  progress  is  pushed  through  to  realization  is  not  so 
typical  of  our  recent  modern  industrial  economy,  not  even  prior  to 
the  anti-scientific  1963,  1968,  so-called  cultural  paradigm  shift 
away  from  the  industrial  society. 

Only  under  wartime  conditions  or  a  related  sort  of  national  en- 
deavor such  as  a  space  program  did  20th  Century  businesses  and 
bankers  generally  discover  the  motivation  to  undertake  that  which 
the  Nation  needs  most  sorely,  higher  rates  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical progress. 

Therefore  the  importance  of  the  Space  Station  and  space  explo- 
ration generally  must  be  judged  on  the  bases  of  these  fundamentals 
of  sound  economics.  There  is  really  no  dichotomy  between  the  al- 
leged waste  of  the  space  program  and  for  instance  maintaining  a 
medicare  program. 

Although  I  am  sure  in  the  appropriations  this  is  always  very  evi- 
dently felt,  in  essence,  there  has  really  not  been  a  dichotomy  be- 
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cause  the  success  in  the  frontiers  of  science  will  directly  determine 
whether  or  not  medical  care  will  be  at  all  available  10  years  down 
the  road,  as  we  have  also  seen  the  results  of  the  Apollo  program 
on  medical  science. 

We  must  utilize  the  Space  Station  as  a  science  driver  in  order 
to  continually  introduce  into  the  production  process  the  new  tech- 
nologies which  will  permit  these  high  rates  of  growth.  These  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied  to  the — all  the  conception  of  our  future 
space  projects,  whether  we  decide  to  do  them  independently  or  as 
now  in  collaboration  with  Russia. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Madam  Chairman,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  today. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  increasingly  heated  debate  over  the  future  of  the  U.S.  in  space,  thanks  to 
the  growing  intensity  of  the  budget-cutting  "hysteria,"  is  at  the  point  of  putting  the 
entire  U.S.  space  program  in  jeopardy.  Rep.  George  Brown  (D-Calif),  chairman 
of  the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Committee  has  made  it  clear  that  if  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  full  Appropriations  Committee  reduces  the  authorized 
R('95  funding  for  NASA,  he  will  recommend  cancellation  of  the  Space  Station. 
The  fundamental  problem  is  only  partially  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  the  space  program  for  the  country. 

On  a  deeper  level,  it  shows  basic  confusion  about  the  fundamentals  of 
economics,  and,  in  particular,  about  the  relationship  between  the  R&D  work  in 
advanced  fields  like  space  and  the  maintenance  of  economic  growth  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  And  let  me  underline  that  the  underlying  economic  issue  is 
not  simply  a  mattern  of  maintaining  productive  employment  in  these  areas,  but 
rather  of  using  these  unique  capabilities  to  optimize  the  results  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  In  order  to  underline  the  point  1  would  like  to  refer  to  a  recent  report 
by  physical  economist  Lyndon  LaRouche,  a  man  whose  economic  work  has 
centered  on  precisely  this  issue.  I  excerpt  here  from  a  recent  paper  by 
LaRouche  on  Russian-U.S.  economic  collaboration,  entitled  "A  Science-driver 
Program  to  End  Russia's  Depression": 


"Today,  economies  are  viewed  by  two  completely  different  species  of 
professionals.  The  way  in  which  one  measures  the  changes  in  the  economy, 
depends  upon  which  of  the  two  views  one  chooses. 

One  group  of  so-called  economists  looks  at  an  economy  as  a  kind  of  grand 
casino,  in  the  sense  that  John  Von  Neumann  insisted  all  economies  are  no 
more  than  a  form  of  game.  Another  view,  in  the  tradition  of  Gottfried  Leibniz,  for 
example,  sees  productive  labor  as  the  essential  physical  basis  for  the  possibility 
of  continuing  successful  reproduction  of  both  the  human  species  and  of  the 
societies,  such  as  nations,  of  which  the  human  species  as  a  whole  is 
comprised. 

"This  latter  is  perforce  the  view  of  at  least  the  majority  of  today's  people  of 
Russia,  a  place  where  the  possibility  of  continued  survival  is  visibly  at  a 
premium.  The  operators  and  flunkeys  of  the  grand  casino  economy  denounce 
this  Leibnizian  view,  calling  this  "populism";  they  threaten  to  perform  awful  acts 
upon  any  political  personality  who  shows  signs  of  such  "populist"  tendencies  in 
conomic  policy-shaping.  Such  casino  operators  and  their  flunkeys  and  threats 
put  aside,  the  present  collapse  is  putting  a  premium  on  economics  of  survival 
even  among  the  OECD  nations'  populations. 
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"...If  one  commands  a  reasonably  good  education  in  industrial  engineering,  or 
comparable  knowledge  and  experience,  to  construct  a  reasonably  good 
measurement  of  the  changes  in  the  economy  is  a  relatively  simple,  if  tedious 
undertaking.  If  one  uses  the  following  rules  for  organizing  one's  data,  the  result 
will  be  a  better  analysis  than  is  available  presently  from  any  official  or  academic 
sources  in  North  America  or  western  Europe.  The  most  essential  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  throughout,  is  that  what  we  are  measuring,  in  reasonable  approximation, 
is  the  qualification  of  mankind  to  continue  to  survive.  For  North  America  or 
western  Europe,  that  signifies  a  standard  of  living  and  per  capita  physical 
productivity  of  the  labor  force  of  a  no  worse  level  of  family  existence  than  that 
which  prevailed  at  about  1969  for  North  America,  and  a  few  years  later  for 
continental  western  Europe. 

-  "Rule  1:  Convert  all  measurements  into  values  per  capita, 
per  family  household,  and  per  square  kilometer. 

-  "Rule  2:  Reduce  all  forms  of  consumption  to  the  relevant 
per  capita  content  of  market  baskets:  households'  and 
producers'  hard  infrastructure  (per  square  kilometer  plus 
per  capita),  soft  infrastructure  (medical,  education, 
science),  and  "other." 

-  "Rule  3:  Express  available  labor  force  as  determined  by 
cultural  and  demographic  characteristics  of  family 
households.  For  example:  increased  duration  and  quality  of 
certain  essential  categories  of  scientific.  Classical  fine  arts, 
language,  and  history  education  is  an  improvement  in  the 
potential  productivity  per  capita  of  the  society. 

"  "Rule  4:  The  term  "productive  labor"  is  restricted  to  a 
form  of  labor  which  is  applied  directly  to  the  physical 
production,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  infrastructural  product.  The  only  non-physical 
forms  of  employment  which  contribute  to  fostering 
productivity  of  useful  physical  labor  are  education,  medical, 
and  science.  To  the  degree  economic  measurements  reflect 
an  implied  function,  these  four  are  the  only  labor  "variables" 
to  be  considered. 

"  "Rule  5:  The  controlling  measurement  to  be  made  is  an 
estimate  of  changes  in  potential  population-density. 
Reduced  to  rule-of-thumb  terms,  this  signifies  those 
increases  in  average  physical  productivity  of  the  labor  force 
as  a  whole  which  have  the  combined  effect  of  increasing  the 
potential  population-density  as  such,  while  allowing  an 
increase  in  the  physical  standard  of  life  in  terms  of  physical 
consumption  and  lifetime  potential  productivity. 


-f- 
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"Our  ability  to  adopt  good  general  rules  for  analysis  owes  much  to  the  fact  that 
the  global  level  of  potential  population-density  has  been  increased  more  during 
the  recent  six  centuries  of  European  civilization's  development  and  influence 
than  during  all  of  human  existence  prior  to  A.D.1400." 

After  laying  out  the  parameters  needed  for  examining  the  progress  of  the 
economy,  LaRouche  then  focuses  on  the  key  unifying  role  of  "new  technologies" 
as  of  fundamental,  not  peripheral  importance:  "...Technology  enters  the 
economy  in  the  guises  of  a  family  of  discoveries,  each  formally  theorems  of 
what  was  originally  an  axiomatic-revolutionary  sort  of  discovery.  In  the  original  of 
these,  and  also  the  derived  cases,  the  new  technology  first  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  design  of  experiment  used  to  effect  a  demonstration  of  principled 
application.  The  refinement  of  such  experiments  leads  to  the  incorporation  of 
derivatives  of  that  experimental  design,  a  derivation  which  is  of  the  type  of  a 
machine-tool  principle. 

"The  transmission  of  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principle,  and  of  tool  or  related 
designs  derived  from  that  principle,  to  the  point  of  production,  results  in 
increases  of  productive  powers  of  labor  both  in  per-capita  and  per-square- 
kilometer  terms,  and  in  quality  of  product  or  analogous  effect  produced." 

After  explaining  the  direct  economic  significance  of  "new  technologies  into  the 
productive  process,  he  then  shows  why  ostensibly  "unproductive"  areas  like 
"defense  spending"  and  "space  exploration"  are  absolutely  essential  for 
maintaining  economic  growth:  "For  educational  purposes,  some  of  the  best 
demonstrations  of  this  principle  may  be  taken  from  the  domain  of  military  or 
space  programs.  The  educational  merit  of  such  examples  is  that  neither 
involves  an  end-product  for  producers'  or  households'  consumption  on  earth; 
yet,  the  highest  rates  of  growth  have  often  been  derived  from  what  many  would 
regard  as  exercises  in  economic  waste.  To  produce  the  military  or  space- 
economy  articles,  the  components  of  the  program  must  be  built,  of  course.  The 
distinction  of  these  components  of  a  science-driver  military  or  space  program 
is  that  a  relatively  very  large  ration  of  the 

product  requires  use  of  new  technologies,  and  that  at  a  relatively  high  rate  of 
technological  obsolescence. 

"To  produce  this  technology,  it  must  be  incorporated  into  the  machine-tool 
sector,  directly  or  implicitly,  as  new  technology.  From  thence,  the  technology 
itself  spills  over  into  the  economy  in  general;  the  result  of  this  "spillover"  is 
frequently  extraordinarily  high  rates  of  increase  of  productivity,  relatively 
speaking.  For  example,  from  the  study  of  the  effects  of  the  Kennedy  1960s 
"crash  program"  for  space,  some  have  estimated  that  there  was  a  return  of 
about  14  cents  to  the  U.S.  economy  for  each  penny  spent  on  space  projects; 
that  conclusion  is  a  plausible  one. 
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"The  distinctive  superiority  in  economic  effects  of  such  expenditures  on 
ostensible  waste,  such  as  military  or  space-oriented  science-driver  programs,  is 
that  the  rate  at  which  scientific  and  technological  progress  is  pushed  through  to 
realization  is  atypical  of  the  modern  industrial  economy,  even  prior  to  the  anti- 
scientific  1963-68  "cultural  paradigm  shift." 

Only  under  wartime  conditions,  or  a  related  sort  of  national  endeavor,  such  as  a 
space-program,  did  twentieth  century  businesses  and  bankers  generally 
discover  the  motivation  to  undertake  that  which  the  nation  needs  most  sorely, 
higher  rates  of  scientific  and  technological  progress. 

"From  the  end  of  the  Great  Depression,  into  the  middle  of  the  1960s,  it  was  the 
commonplace  opinion  expressed  by  most  in  the  U.S.A.  that  wars  were  the  most 
effective  stimulant  for  economic  prosperity.  Closer  examination  of  the  facts 
shows  that  one  did  not  require  actual  war-fighting  to  promote  that  desired  effect; 
one  merely  had  to  mobilize  the  technological  potential  for  war-winning-in  case 
one  might  occur~and  the  high  rates  of  technological  attrition  inhering  in  such 
military  procurement  programs  would  have  ensured  the  prosperity,  without  the 
bloodshed. 

"Since  total  war  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs  these  days,  the  conclusion 
which  might  be  adduced  from  this  ironical  set  of  contrasts,  is  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  improve  the  income  of  the  taxpayer  is  to  spend  much  larger 
amounts  of  public  funds  on  crash-program,  science-driver  forms  of  programs  for 
exploration  and  colonization  of  space. 

LaRouche  then  goes  on  to  indicate  the  "problem-solving"  orientation  in  these 
"frontier"  areas  necessary  for  making  the  technological  breakthroughs  required 
for  continue  human  survival.  "...Human  society's  effective  self-organization  has 
always  been  "task-oriented."  In  the  case  of  great  human  achievement,  that  task- 
orientation  is  expressed  as  challenging  the  individual  creative-mental  powers  of 
members  of  society  to  go  to  the  outer  limits  of  their  developed  capacity  at  that 
time.  The  lessons  learned  in  that  strenuous  exercise  become  the  knowledge 
vailable  to  be  applied  successfully  to  the  society's  more  modest  undertakings. 
To  accomplish  anything  of  importance,  such  as  escaping  from  the  economic 
effects  of  a  general  financial  and  monetary  collapse,  we  must  find  the  kind  of 
task-orientation  which  challenges  our  creative-mental  potentials  to  the  limit,  and 
that  in  the  way  whose  effects  are  most  appropriate  for  solving  the  problem 
confronting  us." 

While  one  can  certaitly  take  issue  with  the  Clinton  Administration's  policy  of 
turning  the  international  Space  Station  into  a  major  aspect  of  U.S.-Russian 
relations,  a  vote  to  reduce  NASA  spending  is  a  vote  of  no-  confidence  for  the 
space  program  as  a  whole,  and  a  misguided  effort  to  reduce  spending,  in  a 
way  that  will  only  hurt  the  economy  overall. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  I  thank  you  for  waiting  and  for  your  excellent  state- 
ment, and  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  And  I  think  each  Member 
of  this  committee  is  very  conscious  of  the  important  role  that  NASA 
plays  and  the  Space  Station  plays  in  the  production  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  future. 

It  is  just  a  matter  of  all  the  initiatives  we  are  asked  to  fund  and 
how  much  can  we  put  in  any  one  endeavor.  So  we  thank  you  for 
making  a  really  good  statement. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you.  I  think  that  perhaps  without  a  major  fi- 
nancial reform,  we  are  going  to  be  a  problem  generally,  but  the  real 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  this  R&D  capabilities  that  NASA  rep- 
resents. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

E.    DAVID    fflNKLEY,    THE    INSTITUTE    OF    ELECTRICAL   AND    ELEC- 
TRONICS ENGINEERS,  INC. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  E.  David  Hinkley,  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers. 

Mr.  Hinkley.  Good  afternoon. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Good  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hinkley.  I  come  from  two  of  the  U.S.  major  laboratories  at 
MIT  and  Cal  Tech,  three  aerospace  companies,  and  now  I  represent 
a  small  disadvantaged  business  in  California  with  headquarters 
here  in  Virginia. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  companies  expanding  in  California. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  That  is  good  to  hear. 

Mr.  Hinkley.  I  am  chairman  of  the  IEEE.  The  IEEE  in  the 
U.S.A.  has  240,000  members.  It  is  the  largest  professional  technical 
organization  in  the  country.  And  we  review  the  civil  space  program 
and  rhake  comments  on  it.  Often  we  are  asked  by  Congress  for  our 
opinions  on  it. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  we  do  support  the  President's  budget  for 
NASA  based  on  two  premises.  One  is  jobs  in  the  United  States,  and 
two  is  national  competitiveness. 

We  think  that  the  program  is  going  in  the  right  direction  to  ac- 
complish these.  If  this  budget  is  cut,  we  are  going  to  suffer  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  both  of  these. 

What  we  see  with  the  Cold  War  being  over,  that  the  biggest 
question  in  our  national  priority  with  research  development  and 
our  technology  is  economics.  We  are  in  a  global  economic  war. 

And  the  U.S.  space  program  must  emphasize  those  activities 
which  support  the  economic  stability  of  the  United  States  and  move 
us  forward  in  that  area.  We  think  that  the  program  such  as  Mis- 
sion to  Planet  Earth,  the  Earth  Observing  System,  EOS,  are  all  im- 
portant. 
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These  are  extremely  important  for  two  reasons,  our  environment, 
as  well  as  our  economy,  spin-off  jobs,  too,  and  industries.  Space 
sciences,  aeronautics  and  science  education,  as  we  heard  earlier 
about  educational  programs,  are  very  important,  from  the  NASA 
initiatives. 

We  want  to  leverage  research  and  development  already  paid  for 
by  the  government.  We  are  interested  and  are  promoting  the  com- 
mercialization of  space,  and  I  will  leave  this  with  you.  This  is  a  re- 
port that  we  produced  that  indicated  how  we  can  go  about  reducing 
the  cost  of  space  and  then  getting  more  and  more  private  firms  in- 
volved in  commercializing  space  and  leveraging  what  NASA  is 
starting  to  get  us  to  be  doing,  the  direction  NASA  is  starting  to  get 
us  going  into. 

So  in  summary,  I  will  say  that  we  support  the  space  program. 
We  have  also  been  requested  by  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller's  office  to 
review  Senate  bill  S.  1881,  which  is  called  the  NASA  Technology 
Investment  Act  of  1994.  And  it  will  focus  some  of  the  issues  that 
I  have  just  been  talking  about  for  NASA  and  take  another  look  at 
its  charter  basically. 

And  I  will  finally  say  that  we  are  willing  to  help  your  committee, 
provide  broad-based  support,  because  our  organization  is  very 
broadly  based  in  terms  of  its  space  versus  nonspace  interests. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Well,  thank  you.  I  can  tell  you  are  an  engineer,  you 
are  able  to  be  very  brief  and  get  all  your  points  across.  I  do  appre- 
ciate it  very  much,  Mr.  Hinkley.  Thank  you.  We  hope  to  see  you 
back  again. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  -  United  States  Activities  Board  (IEEE  -  USAB)  is 
pleased  to  submit  its  views  on  the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Administration's  (NASA's)  FY  1995  budget  request.  This  statement 
represents  the  considered  judgement  of  a  group  of  U.S.  IEEE  members 
with  expertise  in  aeronautics  and  space  issues.  The  United  States 
Activities  Board  promotes  the  career  and  technology  policy  interests  of 
the  240,0(X)  electrical,  electronics  and  computer  engineers  who  are  U.S. 
members  of  the  IEEE. 


INTRODUCTION 

We  appreciate  the  circumstances  under  which  Congress  is  managing 
the  appropriations  for  NASA  and  other  agencies  critical  to  our  Nation's 
future.  We  urge,  however,  support  to  maintain  the  President's  request 
of  $14.3  billion  for  NASA  in  FY  1995.  This  amount  represents  a  decline 
of  2.1  percent  from  FY  1994.  Any  further  cuts  in  FY  1995  might  prove 
permanently  damaging  to  our  Nation's  ability  to  maintain  its 
competitive  leadership  in  aeronautics  and  aerospace  technologies,  and 
would  curtail  the  development  of  new  job-producing  comparues  and 
industries. 


IEEE-USA,  1828  L  Street,  NW.  Suite  1202,  Washington,  DC  20036-5104 
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The  United  States  civil  space  and  aeronautics  programs  represent  important  vehicles  for 
increasing  VS.  jobs  and  improving  U.S.  competitiveness  and  its  balance  of  payments. 
This  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  resulting  in 
turmoil  to  the  careers  of  a  large  portion  of  its  high-technology  workforce. 

With  the  Cold  War  over,  the  Uruted  States  space  program  is  struggling  to  realize 
changing  National  priorities.  We  are  now  engaged  in  keen  international  economic 
competition,  and  our  Federal  budget  requires  Congress  and  the  Admiiustration  to 
balance  grave  public  needs  with  important  dvil  space  goals.  To  realize  the  economic 
potential  of  space,  the  dvil  space  goab  and  priorities  followed  by  this  country  since  the 
1970s-1980s  must  be  recor^idered.  In  particular,  we  believe  that  the  Nation's  publidy 
funded  dvil  space  program  must  emphasize  those  activities  which  enhance  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation.  If  growth  in  investment  and  employment  is  to  expand  in  the 
dvil  space  area,  the  private  sector  will  provide  them,  not  the  Government.  The 
Government  must,  however,  play  an  important  enabling  role. 


We  look  upon  NASA,  as  the  Nation's  lead  aeroruiutics  and  space  agency,  to  carry  out 
a  visionary,  well-conceived,  and  appropriately  funded  aeronautics  and  space  program 
which: 

1)  Produces  crucial  advemces  in  global  Earth-observing  systems, 
space  sdence,  aeronautics,  and  sdence  education; 

2)  Encourages  commercial  opportunities  that  will  create  U.S. 
jobs  cmd  enhance  our  country's  share  of  the  worldwide 
marketplace  in  aerospace  and  related  industries; 

3)  Supports  effident,  effective,  and  timely  govemment-industry- 
uiuversity  collaboration  to  exploit  research  and  development 
successes  already  paid  for  by  the  government. 


SUCCESS  THROUGH  REDUaNG  UNIT  COSTS  OF  SPACE 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  $5  billion  per  year  satellite  communications  business  provides  one  successful 
example  of  private  sedor  space-related  business  to  date.  The  most  important  reason  for 
its  success  b  that  the  revenue  is  so  high  and  the  market  so  broadly-based  that  the 
infrastructure  costs  for  launching  and  operating  communications  satellites  in  Earth  orbit 
allow  for  profitable  operations. 

The  Global  Postioning  System  (GPS)  is  another  example  of  a  successful  commercial 
application  of  space,  by  private  development  and  sale  of  commerdal  GPS  receivers. 
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However,  in  this  case  the  infrastructure  costs  associated  with  launching  and  operating 
24  orbiting  GPS  satellites  are  borne  by  the  U.S.  government.  Conunercialization  of  space 
remote  sensing  (for  environmental  purposes,  crop  monitoring,  forest  growth  assessment, 
land  use  plaiming,  etc.)  has  been  less  successful  because  of  govenunent-imposed  image- 
resolution  restrictions  and  the  relatively  high  prices  which  must  be  charged  for  the 
photographs  in  order  to  recover  the  large  laundi  and  operations  costs. 

Regrettably,  coiwiderations  of  safety  and  reliability  and  the  enormous  unit  cost  of  today's 
basic  space  infrastructure  elements  (e.g.  space  transportation,  energy,  ground  operations 
and,  for  manned  missions,  life  support,  habitable  volume,  etc.)  preclude  the  possibility 
of  widespread  industrial  use  of  space.  The  IEEE-USA  Aerospace  R&D  Policy 
Committee  is  convinced  that  the  unit  costs  of  basic  space  infrastructure  must  come 
down,  sharply,  if  we  are  ever  to  see  space  become  an  area  of  sigiuficant  economic  value 
to  our  Country.  As  such  unit  cost  reductions  in  space  infrastructure  begin  to  appear, 
business  communities  will  seek  opportunities  to  do  profitable  business  in  space.  In  fact, 
many  commercial  opportunities  are  currently  being  considered. 

Accordingly,  for  the  next  decade,  we  urge  that  the  highest  national  space  priority  be  the 
sharp  and  early  improvement  of  basic  space  infrastructure.  Along  with  improvements 
in  safety  and  reliability,  unit  cost  must  be  reduced  sharply.  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies  with  important  space-related  interests  and  resources  should  focus  their 
technology  development  programs  on  achieving  these  improvements.  They  should 
solicit  and  respond  to  broad  industry  interests  in  constructing  and  implemertfing  their 
programs. 

GOALS  FOR  THE  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM 

While  urging  this  new  emphasis  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Space  Program,  we  believe  that  NASA 
should  continue  to  support  activities  of  direct  societal  benefit.  Space  should  be  exploited 
to  understand  emd  minimize  hazards  to  our  envirorunent,  to  improve  communications 
among  people,  and  to  maximize  the  likelihood  of  our  leading  more  healthy  and 
productive  lives.  Where  the  private  sector  is  as  yet  unable  to  afford  to  translate  these 
social  needs  into  new  space  business  opportunities,  strong  Federal  programs  should  be 
sustained,  at  least  through  the  initial  phase. 

Accordingly,  IEEE-USA  supports  policies  and  programs  within  NASA  that  will  achieve 
the  following  goals  which  are  appropriate  to  today's  circumstances: 

•  Promote  Economic  Grovrth  and  International  Competitiveness  —  Today's 
circumstances  require  that  the  bulk  of  our  space-related  funds  and  talent 
be  refocused  on  those  activities  which  will  encourage  much  more  rapid  U.S. 
economic  growth,  expand  employment,  increase  the  tax  base,  and  promote 
U.S.  industrial  competitiveness. 

•  Open  Up  Space  to  the  General  Public  and  the  Private  Sector  —  With  such 
modest  exceptions  as  satellite  communications  and  a  fledgling  space-launch 
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industry,  space  continues  to  be  a  Government  preserve  —  a  situation  wholly 
at  varictnce  with  the  American  character  and  peacetime  technology 
applicatioi\s  experience.  This  predicament  results  from  the  great  unit  costs 
of  basic  space  infrastructure,  such  as  surface-space  transportation, 
in-space  electrical  energy,  habitable  volume,  and  life  support.  That  great 
cost  stifles  most  private  sector  considerations  of  space  activities  and 
investment. 

As  a  very  high  ruitional  space  priority,  these  uiut  costs  should  be  reduced 
sharply  to  facilitate  and  promote  private-sector  space  activities.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  space  and  aviation  industries  should 
cooperate  closely,  imaginatively,  and  with  determination,  to  see  that  space 
infrastructure  costs  are  reduced. 

•  Sustain  Activities  of  Direct  Societal  Benefit  —  The  Earth-related  perspectives 
offered  by  ser«ors  and  traiwceivers  in  space  and  the  possibility  of 
performing  life  science  research  essentially  free  of  the  influence  of  gravity 
offer  the  potential  for  great  and  direct  benefits  to  society.  Space  should  be 
exploited  to  imderstand  and  nunimize  hazards  to  the  environment,  improve 
conununications  among  p>eople,  smd  maximize  the  likelihood  of  our  leading 
more  healthy  and  productive  Uves.  One  imjwrtant  priority  is  NASA's 
Mission  to  Planet  Earth,  which  includes  the  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS) 
and  its  massive  EOS  Data  and  Ii\formation  System.  Where  the  private 
sector  as  yet  is  unable  to  translate  these  social  needs  into  new  space 
business  opporturuties,  a  strong  Federal  program  should  be  sustained. 

•  Pursue  Space  Exploration  —  A  central  element  of  any  long-term  Federal 
dvil  space  program  should  be  continuing  exploration  of  the  solar  system. 
The  large  expenditures  required  for  space  exploration  efforts  will  require 
active  and  sustained  public  supjwrt.  We  support  NASA's  Discovery 
prognim  ils  a  way  to  keep  space  exploration  costs  down.  IEEE-USA 
recommends  public  discussion  and  urges  adoption  of  a  "National  Compact" 
on  space  exploration.  Under  such  a  compact,  the  magnitude  and  pace  of 
publicly  funded  space  exploration  efforts  would  be  tied  explicitly  to  the 
growth  of  purely  private-sector  space  activities  and  their  ability  to  generate 
tiie  tax  revenues  needed  to  fund  the  public  effort.  That  is,  these  efforts 
should  always  be  kept  on  a  "pay-as-you-go"  basis.  Cost-sharing  with  other 
countries  should  also  be  vigorously  sought. 

CONCLUSION 

IEEE-USA  appreciates  the  opjjorturuty  to  testify  on  technological,  industrial,  and 
technologically-related  economic  emd  public  issues  that  are  before  this  Committee  and 
Congress.  We  stand  ready  to  respond  to  your  questions  and  requests  for  assistance  at 
any  time  during  the  year. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

JOSEPH  T.  MAYER,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AERONAUTICS  AND  AS- 
TRONAUTICS 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Now  Mr.  Mayer,  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Madam  Chair,  good  afternoon.  I  am  not  an  engineer, 
but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief. 

I  am  representing  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronautics today.  It  is  a  professional  association  that  focuses  its  ef- 
forts in  technical  and  public  policies,  aerospace  issues. 

But  if  you  could  suspend  your  imagination  when  you  look  at  me, 
think  of  40,000  individuals,  senior  executives,  men  and  women  en- 
gineers, and  approximately  6,000  students  who  are  preparing  for 
careers  in  aerospace.  I  speak  on  their  behalf. 

In  order  to  allow  time  for  my  statement,  I  have  provided  a  full 
statement  for  the  record  which  reviews  a  number  of  key  space  and 
aeronautics  issues  and  policy  and  programs.  But  what  I  would  like 
to  do,  with  the  few  minutes  that  I  have,  is  switch  over  and  make 
a  few  comments  about  the  overall  NASA  budget. 

With  respect  to  that  NASA  budget,  let  me  quote  from  the  distin- 
guished veterans'  organization,  the  American  Legion.  In  its  com- 
mentary on  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1995  budget,  the  American  Le- 
gion has  testified  as  follows: 

"American  Legion  recognizes  the  production  and  use  of  space  sys- 
tems technology.  Spin-off  research  and  the  products  derived  from 
it  are  vital  components  of  the  Nation's  economy.  And  our  economic 
security  is  becoming  more  intertwined  with  our  national  security  as 
time  goes  on.  Space  programs  have  not  only  kept  the  United  States 
on  the  leading  edge  of  the  technological  future,  but  also  have  cre- 
ated jobs,  fostered  new  scholastic  interests  in  space  science,  have 
provided  insight  into  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  solar  sys- 
tem, and  a  vision  into  the  future.  And  what  is  most  important  is 
that  it  challenges  the  minds  of  future  astronauts,  scientists  and  en- 
gineers." 

On  behalf  of  the  AIAA,  I  echo  and  endorse  this  statement  of  the 
American  Legion.  The  AIAA  strongly  supports  NASA's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request  of  $14.3  billion.  We  do  so  with  the  recognition 
that  the  request  is  $250  million  less  than  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  a  reduction  of  nearly  $650  million  in  buying  power. 

We  do  so  with  the  recognition  that  this  budget  constitutes  the 
first  time  since  the  termination  of  the  Apollo  project  in  1974  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  has  recommended  a  reduction,  a 
real  reduction  in  the  NASA  budget. 

We  do  so  with  the  recognition  that  NASA  has  made  tough  deci- 
sions about  the  future  of  our  Nation's  aerospace  programs,  while 
absorbing  a  30  percent  cut  in  budget  resources  over  the  past  12 
months.  We  do  not  support  this  request  because  we  believe  it  is  all 
the  Nation  can  do  to  invest  in  the  high-tech  domain  of  aerospace. 
It  is  not. 
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From  that  perspective,  this  budget  is  inadequate.  Indeed,  my 
earher  comments,  which  I  have  not  made  reference  to,  touch  upon 
some  of  those  shortcomings.  But  Madam  Chair,  this  budget  is  fair. 
It  is  balanced.  It  is  reasonable  given  the  overall  spending  con- 
straints that  have  been  imposed  on  discretionary  programs. 

In  conclusion,  we  endorse  NASA  administrator  Dan  Goldin's  ef- 
forts to  instill,  quote,  "A  better,  cheaper,  faster  velocity  into  Ameri- 
ca's civil  aerospace  programs." 

But  at  some  point  the  Nation  cannot  keep  doing  more  with  less. 
At  some  point,  as  Mr.  Goldin  himself  has  warned,  and  as  a  recent 
CBO  report  has  concluded,  the  Nation  will  have  shrunk  its  invest- 
ment to  the  extent  where  our  only  choice  is  to  do  less  with  less. 

Under  such  a  scenario,  we  should  no  longer  speak  of  leadership 
and  vision,  because  there  will  be  very  little  of  either.  AIAA  es- 
pouses the  principle  of  continued  U.S.  leadership  in  aerospace  and 
we  urge  a  vision  of  the  future  that  gives  substance  to  the  words 
expressed  by  the  American  Legion,  words  of  economic  and  national 
security,  words  of  a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens  today,  and  our 
children  tomorrow. 

Madam  Chair,  we  at  the  AIAA  respect  the  Members  of  this  sub- 
committee and  the  tough  choices  you  have  to  make  in  allocating 
limited  financial  resources  amongst  a  number  of  meritorious  pro- 
grams across  the  board,  but  we  endorse  the  NASA  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  and  we  do  so  without  apology  for  the  merits  that  invest- 
ment, continuing  investment  in  aerospace,  can  provide  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Mayer,  we  thank  you  for  a  very,  very  well 
drafted  statement.  We  appreciate  your  waiting  today  also. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  (AIAA)  is  a  professional  organization 
consisting  of  34,000  professional  members  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
technology  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics.  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  NASA 
Fiscal  Year  1995  budget  request. 

Our  focus  this  year  is  on  the  need  to  assure  a  long-term  national  base  of  scientific  and 
technological  research  and  development  in  aerospace.  The  current  Administration,  with  Congressional 
support,  has  appropriately  moved  to  direct  national  technical  resources  toward  assisting  U.S.  industry 
in  maintaining  leadership  —  toward  holding  market  share,  where  appropriate,  and  toward  regaining  lost 
markets  and  building  new  ones. 

One  overriding  concern  is  that  this  important  and  appropriate  concentration  on  near-term 
competitiveness  not  destroy  the  already  thin  long-term  pipeline  of  basic  R&D  that  will  be  needed  in 
decades  to  come.  Typically,  in  aerospace,  the  development  time  for  a  new  airplane  engine  is  10  years 
after  basic  research  has  proven  scientific  feasibility.  New,  perhaps  revolutionary,  means  to  access 
space  also  will  require  long  lead  times,  and  hold  great  potential  to  reduce  the  costs  of  using  space  while 
increasing  launch  reliability. 

By  failing  to  invest  in  the  long-term  technology  pipeline,  we  are  at  the  very  least  making  future 
missions  more  risky  and  expensive.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  long-term  research  on  enabling 
technologies  that  look  beyond  the  next  5  years  in  today's  NASA's  programs,  but  it  is  essential  to  the 
long-term  economic  future  of  the  nation  that  we  do  so.  Reviews  of  NASA  and  its  programs  by  expert 
advisory  committees  during  the  past  decade  have  repeatedly  resulted  in  the  recommendation  to  increase 
support  for  the  long-term  technology  development  programs  to  a  level  of  about  6%  of  the  NASA 
budget  from  the  current  2-3%  range.  Almost  all  efforts  in  the  interim  to  expand  these  efforts,  both 
general  and  discipline-focused,  have  fallen  short  after  completion  of  each  year's  budget  formulation 
process.  In  the  meantime,  the  amount  of  aeronautical  and  space  systems  technology  research 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  fallen,  which  has  increased  the  significance  of  the 
remaining  NASA  efforts. 

Our  nation's  ability  to  field  new  aerospace  capabilities  when  needed,  to  produce  more  reliable 
systems  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operations,  is  at  risk.  The  domestic  aerospace  industry's  ability  to  stay 
fully  competitive  is  also  dependent  on  a  continued  introduction  of  capabilities  whose  development  is 
initiated  in  NASA  or  DoD  technology  programs.  Assuring  the  adequacy  and  proper  balance  of  the 
NASA  technology  development  programs  should  be  among  the  highest  priorities  in  future  budget 
deliberations.  The  aerospace  technology  edge  that  the  United  States  has  had  over  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  one  of  the  nation's  great  strengths  for  much  of  this  century.  Failure  to  properly  nurture  new 
aerospace  technologies  makes  that  national  prowess  and  the  concomitant  benefits  less  certain  in  the 
future. 

Technology  is  not  the  only  precious  resource  at  risk.  The  loss  of  jobs  over  the  past  several 
years,  and  their  projected  erosion  through  the  turn  of  the  century,  has  been  of  grave  concern  to  the 
Institute  and  its  other  technical  friends  and  colleagues.  These  individuals  are  among  the  most  well- 
educated  men  and  women  in  our  country,  and  constitute  a  valuable  human  resource  for  our  nation.  The 
serious  erosion  of  our  technical  acumen  will  inhibit  our  capability  to  compete  in  a  very  short  time. 
Major  reductions  in  the  aerospace  industry  are  not  only  in  the  engineering  and  scientific  areas,  but  in  the 
production,  operations,  insurance,  finance,  marketing,  and  other  related  fields  as  well  —  all  vital  to 
insuring  success  in  a  competitive  marketplace.  In  the  sections  that  follow  we  raise  more  specific 
problems  and  potential  solutions  in  the  context  of  these  two  major  themes. 

SPACE 

The  new  global  marketplace  has  demanded  "the  best"  in  telecommunications,  earth  sensing, 
advanced  power  sources,  and  other  advanced  technologies  to  stay  competitive.  The  nations  that  control 
access  to  space  and  associated  infrastructure  assets  will  be  positioned  to  develop  the  future  harvest  of 
space  and  all  the  resulting  benefits  to  society.  The  success  the  United  States  has  achieved  to  date  could 
not  have  happened  without  major  investments  in  scientific  and  technological  research.  If  the  United 
States  is  not  a  dominant  player  in  developing  the  technologies  and  infrastructure  required  to  conduct 
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scientific  and  technological  research  in  space,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  future  marketplace  will  be 
controlled  by  others. 

Scientiflc   Research 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  impact  of  decreased  funding  for  space  science  Missions 
Operations  and  Data  Analysis  at  NASA.  This  policy  will  result  in  inadequate  scientific  analysis  of  data 
from  the  missions,  and  even  premature  termination  of  functioning  scientific  satellites.  For  instance, 
current  plans  in  the  Astrophysics  Division  for  1994  call  for  reviews  of  16  active  programs  with  the 
objective  of  severely  reducing  virtually  all  of  them  and  possibly  canceling  several  entirely.  Similar, 
shortsighted  reviews  are  underway  in  the  other  space  and  earth  science  divisions.  The  motivation  is 
entirely  budgetary;  all  of  these  programs  are  producing  excellent  scientific  return.  This  policy  is 
wasteful  in  that  the  cost  of  continued  satellite  operation  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  initial  development, 
fabrication,  and  launch  costs.  The  purpose  of  building  these  instruments  is  to  gain  scientific 
knowledge.  Turning  them  off  before  they  have  achieved  their  full  potential  is  neither  financially  nor 
scientifically  sound. 

Continued  Support  for  Young  Researchers 

The  U.S.  civil  space  program  got  its  start  with  the  competitive  motivation  of  enhancing  national 
status.  By  leveraging  the  academic  and  industrial  base  we  achieved  number  one  status  in  the  world 
with  our  accomplishments.  Now  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions  have  changed,  leaving  the 
future  directions  of  the  space  program  in  doubt.  One  promising  means  of  involving  students  in 
scientific  research  is  through  the  proposal  to  develop  and  launch  three  small  science  missions  on 
refurbished  Minuteman  ballistic  missiles.  This  concept  offers  a  fresh  approach  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  younger  generation  for  space  research  and  would  constitute  proof  of  concept  for  an  expanded 
program  of  several  launches  per  year  in  conjunction  with  several  U.S.  universities.  Students  would 
design,  test,  and  operate  these  missions  with  industry  support  in  a  2-3  year  time  frame.  Participation  of 
entry-level  professionals  should  be  encouraged,  and  universities  should  develop  an  academic 
curriculum  around  these  missions  to  attract  and  train  future  scientists  and  engineers. 

Access  to  Space 

The  fundamental  building  block  for  any  space  program  is  the  launch  capability  that  provides 
access  to  space.  The  White  House,  NASA,  DoD,  and  the  aerospace  industry  recognize  that  the 
nation's  space  launch  capability  is  "troubled."  Our  space  launches  require  enormous  numbers  of 
engineers  and  highly  trained  personnel,  frequently  cannot  be  held  to  schedule,  do  not  achieve  desired 
levels  of  flight  success,  lack  the  flexibility  to  be  reprogrammed  on  short  notice,  and  are  very  costly.  To 
continue  operating  an  increasingly  aging  U.S.  space  transportation  fleet  that  imposes  high  costs  and 
poor  dependability  on  its  users  and  thereby  fails  to  meet  the  growing  challenges  posed  by  the  non-U.S. 
launch  service  providers  is  not  an  attractive  option.  The  consequences  of  such  a  policy  are  far  more 
serious  than  just  the  loss  of  the  U.S.  space  transportation  industry,  which  in  itself  would  be  a  major 
blow  to  the  economy. 

During  the  past  decade  a  series  of  blue-ribbon  commissions,  committees,  and  panels  proclaimed 
the  need  for  a  consistent,  comprehensive  space  launch  policy  aimed  at  correcting  these  deficiencies. 
The  President  and  Congress,  in  close  consultation  with  U.S.  industry,  must  formulate  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  national  space  launch  policy  which  stresses  the  cost  effectiveness,  dependability,  and 
efficiencies  that  characterize  other  transportation  operations.  Unfortunately,  the  technology  and  market 
for  space  launch  lack  the  maturity  enjoyed  by  automotive,  marine,  and  air  transportation.  Nevertheless, 
the  need  for  space  transportation  is  certain  to  grow,  as  will  the  global  competition.  A  comprehensive 
national  policy  is,  therefore,  essential  to  plan  for  and  to  guide  that  growth  and  its  attendant  challenges. 
Efficient,  dependable  space  launch  capabilities  will  be  essential  to  ensure  America's  future  international 
competitiveness. 

Long  Lead  Technologies 

Budget  pressures  have  forced  NASA  to  put  on  hold  most  of  its  exploration  plans  for  the  Moon 
and  Mars.  Unfortunately,  key  long-lead  technology  programs  associated  with  such  programs  have  also 
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been  put  on  hold.    Our  concern  is  that  these  technologies  will  be  lost  as  programs  are  shut  down, 
facilities  are  closed,  and  key  people  leave  or  retire. 

For  example,  these  plans  usually  have  requirements  for  space  nuclear  power  or  propulsion 
systems,  and  so  investments  in  these  technologies  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  terminated  in  both  civil 
and  defense  sectors.  One  consequence  of  these  actions  is  the  uncertain  availability  of  radioisotope  fuel 
for  future  robotic  deep  space  probes  from  foreign  sources  since  U.S.  production  has  ceased.  This 
could  compromise,  if  not  preclude,  the  continued  exploration  of  the  outer  planets  that  was  begun  so 
spectacularly  by  the  radioisotope-powered  Pioneers  and  Voyagers.  Moreover,  as  work  on  space 
reactor-based  power  and  propulsion  systems  is  terminated,  that  infrastructure  is  being  lost  with  few 
prospects  in  sight  for  maintaining  core  capabilities  for  the  future.  Thus,  when  the  nation  turns  its 
attention  back  to  the  manned  exploration  of  the  Moon  and  Mars,  we  will  pay  a  high  price  for  "re- 
inventing" a  broad  data  base  and  restoring  a  large  infrastructure.  We  recommend  that  these  issues  be 
considered  as  you  make  difficult  choices  about  the  future  direction  for  the  nation's  research  and 
technology  base,  and  our  long-term  ability  to  explore  and  learn  about  the  universe. 

International  Cooperation 

Our  potential  uses  of  the  space  technology,  production  facilities,  and  operational  infrastructure 
of  the  former  Soviet  republics  is  motivated  by  foreign  policy,  technical,  and  economic  considerations. 
Pursuit  of  these  goals  offers  great  opportunity,  but  also  considerable  risk.  These  goals  are  also 
coupled,  necessitating  a  careful  balance  to  avoid  introducing  unacceptable  risk  in  any  resulting  joint 
programs. 

Given  that  the  new  post-Soviet  governments  are  still  unstable,  it  is  important  to  formulate 
cooperative  programs  that  avoid  excessive  risk  to  our  own  investments  and  technical  objectives  of  the 
other  governments  or  their  policies  regarding  cooperation  change.  Also,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
continued  economic  deterioration  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  that  may  jeopardize  the  continued 
availability  of  the  capabilities  we  seek.  The  following  guidelines  constitute  a  minimum  list  to  consider 
when  formulating  new  cooperative  ventures  with  the  former  Soviet  republics.  Their  application  should 
help  assure  a  more  productive  working  relationship  with  these  new  nations  by  limiting  our  risk  and 
thereby  reducing  the  possibility  of  unwanted  political  tensions  and  economic  losses. 

•  Carefully  assess  the  short-term  and  long-term  viability  of  each  post-Soviet  production  or 
operational  facility  that  we  would  utilize  in  cooperative  ventures. 

•  Assure  that  our  own  contributions  to  major  initiatives  can  be  self-supporting  if  the  contributions 
of  the  former  Soviet  republics  are  not  fully  realized. 

•  Establish  periodic  deliverables  from  both  sides  that  incrementally  add  to  overall  system 
capability  and  provide  an  ongoing  basis  for  close  cooperation  among  all  parties  at  the  working 
level. 

International  Space  Station  Alpha 

The  AIAA  continues  to  support  strongly  the  assembly  and  operation  of  a  space  station  as  an 
essential  element  of  America's  future  civil  space  program.  The  International  Space  Station  Alpha  is 
designed  to  provide  engineering  and  technical  capabilities  that  make  possible  the  long-duration,  "hands- 
on"  laboratory  experiments  needed  to  understand  the  space  environment  and  to  gain  experience  in  on- 
site  space  operations.  The  Space  Station  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  dimension  to  our  study  of 
biology,  physiology,  and  materials  sciences.  In  addition,  an  international  space  station  can  provide  an 
environment  for  advancing,  testing,  and  demonstrating  infrastructure  technologies  such  as  automation 
and  robotics,  innovative  structural  design  and  dynamics,  and  systems  needed  for  on-orbit  operations. 

The  AIAA  also  supports  an  international  space  station  as  a  legitimate,  useful  mechanism  for 
achieving  America's  broader  foreign  policy  objectives,  including  the  development  of  U.S. -Russian 
relations  in  a  post-Cold  War  era.  Our  nation's  civil  space  program  was  bom  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy 
during  a  period  of  superpower  competition.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  look  to  our  science  and 
technology  programs,  in  part,  as  elements  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives,  but  with  a  theme  of 
cooperation  rather  than  competition. 

The  knowledge  that  we  will  gain  from  cooperation  in  areas  such  as  integration,  standardization, 
management,  and  useful  technology  interchange  will  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  rich  menu  of 
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future  international  space  projects.  This  knowledge  will  not  only  enhance  future  cooperative  ventures; 
it  will  also  sharpen  our  competitive  stance  in  the  global  economy. 

AERONAUTICS 

We  have  two  basic  messages  in  aeronautics.  First,  NASA  has  in  place  an  aggressive,  multi-year 
research  program  to  make  the  U.S.  more  competitive.  The  FY95  budget  request  is  a  continuation  of 
the  high-priority  research  initiated  by  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  in  FY94,  except  for  the 
sharp  decrease  in  support  proposed  for  the  aeronautics  research  and  technology  (R&T)  base,  which  is 
clearly  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  in  the  context  of  future  U.S.  competitiveness. 

Second,  emerging  new  technologies  provide  the  potential  for  increasing  the  air  system  capacity 
and  operational  efficiencies  while  improving  safety.  To  attain  this  potential,  however,  affordability 
considerations  dictate  the  need  for  change.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  national  air  transportation 
strategy  that  provides  a  basis  for  compatible  technology  and  business  decisions. 

The  NASA  aeronautical  program  initiated  in  FY94  and  continued  in  the  FY95  budget  request  is 
directed  at  conducting  research  and  validating  selected  high-leverage  technologies  in  both  subsonic  and 
high-speed  regimes,  as  well  as  improving  and  augmenting  aeronautical  test  facilities.  The  program's 
ultimate  goals  are  to  reduce  the  development  and  operating  costs  of  the  U.S.  aviation  industry,  to 
improve  world  market  penetration,  and  to  ensure  U.S.  leadership  in  collaborative  efforts  with  other 
nations. 

Advanced  Subsonic  Technology   (AST) 

The  key  challenge  is  to  provide  for  continuous  improvement  in  efficiency,  environmental 
compatibility,  and  affordability  (value  added)  of  U.S.  aircraft  and  in  the  capacity  and  safety  of  the 
national  air  transportation  system.  These  areas  of  interest  apply  to  all  sizes  and  types  of  aircraft  and 
their  associated  propulsion  systems:  large  transports,  regional  and  general  aviation  aircraft,  and 
rotorcraft. 

The  specific  elements  of  the  AST  research  and  technology  plan,  when  implemented,  will 
enhance  the  continued  competitiveness  of  U.S.  aeronautical  products.  For  example,  one  of  our 
domestic  airlines  suggests  that  airlines  could  save  $1.3  to  $1.6  billion  annually  if  "direct-to"  routes 
could  be  used  and  airport  taxi  delays  eliminated.  The  AST  program's  terminal  area  productivity  element 
addresses  many  of  the  issues  involved  in  achieving  this  saving.  Another  example:  the  more  efficient, 
lower-emission  engine  technology  addressed  by  the  AST  program  has  the  potential  of  reducing  oil 
demand  by  an  estimated  million  barrels  per  day,  which  translates  to  about  $6  billion  annually. 

The  AST  program's  efforts  on  short-haul  systems  should  also  be  noted.  As  more  and  more 
airports  and  their  surrounding  airspace  approach  their  saturation  points,  the  relative  importance  of 
vehicles  capable  of  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  (VTOL)  is  likely  to  increase.  The  AIAA  supports 
NASA's  work  on  innovative  VTOL  technologies  and  encourages  continued  coordination  between 
NASA  and  the  FAA  in  civil  VTOL  aircraft  and  system  studies. 

The  noise  and  emission  reduction  technologies  being  addressed  by  the  AST  program  are 
particularly  important  to  the  future  competitiveness  of  U.S.  commercial  aircraft  because  of  the  expected 
forthcoming  intensification  of  environmental  requirements  by  many  nations,  airport  authorities,  and  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO). 

In  sum,  the  AIAA  strongly  supports  the  Administration's  recommended  growth  of  the  AST 
program  budget  from  FY94's  $89.3  million  to  $125.8  million,  and  commends  NASA  for  its  coverage 
of  all  sizes  and  categories  of  commercial  aircraft. 

High  Speed  Research 

NASA's  High  Speed  Research  (HSR)  Program  is  focused  on  developing  precompetitive 
technology  for  a  new  environmentally  and  economically  sound  supersonic  transport  aircraft,  referred  to 
as  the  High-Speed  Commercial  Transport  (HSCT).  Because  of  the  high  technical  risk  of  HSCT 
development  and  the  current  state  of  health  of  the  aircraft  industry,  NASA's  HSR  program  is  essential 
to  ensure  the  existence  of  a  U.S.  HSCT  option. 

More  than  half  of  the  HSCT  sales  will  be  to  foreign  countries,  thereby  protecting  the  U.S. 
trade  balance.  Despite  the  current  downturn  in  airline  seat-miles,  we  believe  that  the  projected  traffic 
growth,  especially  in  the  burgeoning  Pacific  rim  market,  still  has  the  potential  of  generating  over  $10 
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billion  in  annual  sales  of  HSCTs  well  into  the  next  century  (500  -  1,000  supersonic  transport  aircraft). 
This  represents  over  100,000  high-value  jobs  for  U.S.  industry.  A  loss  of  HSCT  leadership  to  a 
foreign  competitor  would  severely  impact  the  market  for  subsonic  transports  currently  dominated  by  the 
U.S.  and  lead  to  a  loss  of  up  to  160.000  jobs,  with  a  major  impact  on  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Europe  (having  built  the  Concorde),  Japan,  and  Russia  are  beginning  to  focus  resources  towards  an 
HSCT.  The  HSR  program  lays  the  foundation  for  U.S.  leadership.  Any  delay  in  proceeding  with  the 
HSR  program  substantially  increases  the  risk  of  losing  this  leadership  position. 

The  AIAA  therefore  supports  the  proposed  increase  in  the  HSR  budget  from  $197.2  million  to 
$221.3  million,  and  encourages  the  U.S.  government  to  continue  the  relevant  technology  development 
through  scheduled  completion  in  2001. 

Research  and  Technology  Base 

The  R&T  base  is  the  essential  element  in  opening  new  opportunities  for  future  aeronautics 
advances  that  will  contribute  to  improved  performance,  enhanced  safety,  reduced  costs,  higher 
reliability,  and  better  operability  of  U.S.  aviation  systems.  The  seeds  of  tomorrow's  competitiveness 
for  the  U.S.  aviation  industry  lie  in  the  NASA  R&T  base.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  proposed  cut  in 
R&T-base  funding  from  $418.3  million  to  $342.8  million  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  next 
generation  of  systems  technology  programs  that  will  follow  the  HSR  and  AST  programs  will  come 
from  the  R&T  base.  It  is  the  source  of  the  expertise  needed  to  solve  the  problems  we  can't  foresee  in 
the  near  term.  This  is  clearly  an  area  that  deserves  as  much  growth  as  we  can  afford. 

Wind  Tunnel  Facilities 

The  average  age  of  U.S.  wind  tunnels  is  approximately  40  years,  and  they  were  designed 
primarily  to  conduct  basic  research  rather  than  to  evaluate  or  validate  the  effectiveness  of  new 
technologies  in  aircraft  systems.  Competitor  nations  have  been  investing  both  voluminously  and 
steadily  in  new  wind-tunnel  facilities.  Hence  U.S.  aeronautical  engineers  and  designers  are  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage. 

The  U.S.  needs  state-of-the-art,  highly  productive  national  research  and  development  test 
facilities.  Industry  must  play  a  major  role  in  their  design,  development,  and  construction.  The  AIAA 
supports  the  current  proposal  for  a  government-industry  consortium  to  undertake  this  important  effort, 
as  well  as  the  funding  required  for  its  timely  implementation.  We  hope  the  $74  million  appropriated 
last  year  for  the  ongoing  studies  of  two  new  National  Wind  Tunnels  will  evolve  into  substantial  support 
for  initiation  of  these  projects  in  FY96. 

National  Policy  and  Strategy  for  a  21st-century  Air  Transportation  System 

The  U.S.  economy  is  highly  dependent  on  a  safe,  efficient  air  transportation  system.  Yet,  there 
is  a  growing  imbalance  between  capacity  available  and  capacity  required. 

Traditionally,  technology  advancements  have  been  applied  to  discrete  segments  of  the 
transportation  system  (air  traffic  control  [ATC],  the  airplane,  airline  operations,  etc.)  with  limited 
coordination  among  the  various  stakeholders  (airlines,  FAA,  airplane  manufacturers).  This  approach 
worked  in  the  past  because  of  the  relative  independence  of  the  various  system  elements  (the  airplane, 
airports,  ATC,  etc.).  However,  the  air  transportation  system  has  evolved  to  a  state  in  which  this 
independence  is  being  ehminated. 

A  major  barrier  to  the  effective  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  advanced  technology  is  the  lack  of 
an  overall  commercial  aviation  strategy  that  focuses  the  stakeholders'  efforts.  The  AIAA  therefore 
suggests  that  the  administration  establish  a  government-industry  executive  body,  with  strong 
representation  of  the  airlines  and  other  system  users,  to  define  a  national  air  transportation  strategy. 

Maintaining  Aeronautical  Leadership 

The  U.S.  aerospace  industry  has  suffered  multiple  blows  over  the  last  few  years.  The  proposed 
FY95  NASA  aeronautical  R&T  budget  will  provide  the  technology  investment  needed  to  reverse  that 
trend.  Without  that  investment  in  technology,  there  is  little  hope  of  stemming  the  current  decline  in 
exports  and  the  accompanying  loss  of  jobs.  The  AIAA  strongly  endorses  the  NASA  aeronautics 
program.  It  has  been  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  nation  in  the  past.  However,  we  urge  that  the 
technology  base  be  strengthened  this  year  and  in  coming  years. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
ALVTN  L.  REESER,  SPACEHAB 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Alvin  Reeser,  from 
SPACEHAB.  Mr.  Reeser,  thank  you  so  very  much  for  waiting. 

Mr.  Reeser.  Madam  Chair,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  I  will  certainly  try  to  be  brief.  I  would  like  to  express 
SPACEHAB's  gratitude  for  your  ongoing  support  of  NASA's  Com- 
mercial Middeck  Augmentation  Module,  or  CMAM  contract,  par- 
ticularly in  supplemental  appropriation  earlier  this  year. 

We  do  appreciate  your  confidence,  and  today  I  want  to  tell  you 
the  results  of  that  confidence.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  lab- 
oratories have  twice  performed  flawlessly.  We  are  proud  to  have 
delivered  our  services  to  NASA  on  time  with  no  increase  in  con- 
tract costs. 

We  are  probably  one  of  the  few  that  have  not  overrun  something. 
We  have  been  on  price  and  on  schedule  for  over  three  years.  We 
understand  the  severe  budget  pressure  of  the  subcommittee,  so  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  report  that  CMAM  program  has  never  had 
any  cost  growth. 

We  believe  that  the  SPACEHAB  program  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  high  technology  industry  and  government  partnership. 
SPACEHAB  and  NASA  are  leveraging  the  multi-million  dollar  in- 
vestment the  American  public  has  already  made  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Just  one  of  the  experiments  conducted  in  SPACEHAB  could  have 
a  major  breakthrough  and  potentially  pay  back  this  investment 
through  new  test  treatments  for  disease  such  as  diabetes,  cancer, 
AIDS,  and  osteoporosis. 

SPACEHAB  Mission  One  represents  the  first  time  a  private  com- 
pany built  and  operated  a  human  rated  space  facility,  one  that  op- 
erated with  no  major  system  problems.  That  is  a  private  company, 
remember,  and  we  own  that  hardware. 

The  laboratory  carried  22  experiments  from  NASA,  U.S.  industry 
and  the  European  Space  Agency,  conducting  research  in  bio- 
technology, materials  processing,  and  Space  Station  hardware  de- 
velopment. 

One  experiment  has  revealed  significant  new  information  to  re- 
searchers from  NASA's  CCDS  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
the  Upjohn  Company.  The  experiment  grew  a  crystal  of  Malic  En- 
zyme, which  is  an  important  protein  in  our  bodies  that  fights  in- 
flammation and  disease  in  the  stomach. 

Scientists  are  now  developing  a  disease-fighting  agent  that  will 
block  the  action  of  the  Malic  Enzyme,  because  they  are  able  to  de- 
velop a  crystal  in  space,  that  they  had  never  been  able  to  develop 
on  earth. 

So  there  could  be  a  significant  reduction  in  parasite  infections  in 
places  of  high  disease  rates  such  as  Third  World  countries.  This 
project  may  represent  the  first  protein  whose  molecular  structure 
has  been  determined  solely  from  space-based — space  grown  crys- 
tals. 
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SPACEHAB  Mission  Two  demonstrated  again  the  high  quality  of 
our  capabiHty.  That  laboratory  operating  with  again  no  major  sys- 
tem problems. 

Of  the  13  experiments  on  board,  we  have  learned  that  a  protein 
crystal  growth  experiment  was  successful  in  growing  superior  crys- 
tals of  human  insulin.  These  crystals  already  have  proved  to  be 
valuable  to  the  researchers  working  to  develop  an  improved  time 
release  treatment  for  the  14  million  Americans  who  suffer  from  di- 
abetes. 

Instead  of  giving  yourself  a  shot  every  day,  maybe  they  can  take 
a  bill  or  give  a  shot  every  other  day  or  every  fourth  day.  That  is 
real,  it  is  not  imagined.  That  was  developed  on  our  second  mission. 

A  specific  example  of  its  commercial  progress  made  by  the  CCDS 
is  using  SPACEHAB  is  through  a  new  spin-off  company.  BioCryst 
Pharmaceuticals  is  a  drug  design  company  chartered  as  a  result  of 
the  CCDS  research  by  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 

BioCryst  made  an  initial  IPO  stock  in  March,  it  sold  out  within 
six  hours.  The  biotechnology  industry  seems  to  be  ready  to  go  with 
us.  The  application-oriented  research  that  is  being  conducted  on 
SPACEHAB  is  not  only  providing  value  today,  but  building  a 
bridge  towards  Space  Station. 

There  are  early  benefits  for  people  from  this  research  and  with 
continued  support  there  will  be  more.  This  means  that  a  revolution 
in  medicine  on  earth  could  begin  in  outer  space. 

SPACEHAB  is  manifested  in  six  more  shuttle  missions  with 
NASA.  These  missions  will  carry  experiments  from  the  CCDS  com- 
munity, NASA  offices,  NIH,  DOD,  as  well  as  other  customers.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan  where  I  met  with  senior 
officials  of  Mitsubishi,  the  Japan  Space  Utilization  Center,  or 
JSUP,  and  the  Japanese  Space  Agency,  NASDA. 

Because  of  NASA's  help,  these  organizations  are  interested  in 
purchasing  space  aboard  SPACEHAB,  possibly  in  1996.  While  in 
Japan,  by  the  way,  almost  as  an  aside,  I  was  urged  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions  to  give  a  message  to  Congress,  urging  support  of 
the  International  Space  Station  in  order  to  keep  many  Japanese/ 
American  technology  relationships  going. 

They  are  worried  that  the  cancellation  of  the  Space  Station 
would  afiect  things  other  than  Space  Station.  Those  were  by  senior 
people  in  the  space  business.  Our  other  future  plans  include  a  pro- 
posal to  use  our  hardware  on  a  mission  to  Mir,  and  we  think  that 
has  great  capability  because  with  us  you  can  carry  pressurized  vol- 
ume, plus  additional  loads  that  you  can't  carry  in  other  ways. 

So  we  believe  with  SPACEHAB,  with  Spacelab,  can  be  a  part  of 
NASA's  plans  to  conduct  a  robust  program  of  scientific  commercial 
research. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  Chair,  I  would  again  like  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee for  its  recent  support  of  our  program  appropriations, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Alvin  L.  Reeser,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  SPACEHAB,  Inc.,  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

Please  allow  me  to  express  SPACEHAB's  gratitude  for  your  ongoing  support  of  the 
Commercial  Middeck  Augmentation  Module  (CMAM)  program.  Earlier  this  year,  in  supplemental 
appropriations  legislation,  the  Congress  provided  funds  for  our  program  to  restore  the  previously 
reduced  FV  94  funding  level,  and  included  advance  appropriations  for  FY  95.  As  a  result,  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  we  are  not  requesting  additional  funding  in  FY  95.  We  appreciate  your  vote  of 
confidence  in  our  program.  The  funding  is  vital  to  maintaining  CMAM  program  stability  and  for 
allowdng  SPACEHAB  to  move  forward  into  the  future. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  a  sketch  of  what  SPACEHAB  has  done  and  is 
planning  to  do  to  justify  your  confidence  in  us.  I  would  like  to  review  the  accomplishments  of  our 
first  two  "picture-perfect"  missions  and  discuss  SPACEHAB's  direction  for  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  SPACEHAB  Space  Research  Laboratories  have  performed 
flawlessly  on  their  two  space  missions,  the  first  in  June  1993,  and  the  second  in  February  1994. 
We  are  proud  to  have  delivered  our  services  to  NASA  on  time  and  with  no  increase  to  the  contract 
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price.  We  understand  the  severe  budget  pressure  on  the  Subcommittee,  so  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
report  that  the  CMAM  program  has  never  had  any  cost  growth. 

We  believe  that  the  SPACEHAB  program  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  high-technology 
industry  and  government  partnership.  Together,  SPACEHAB  and  NASA  are  leveraging  the  public 
and  private  investment  in  important  areas  of  research  and  development  Such  cooperation  also  is 
leveraging  the  multi-billion  dollar  investment  the  American  public  already  has  made  in  the  space 
program.  Just  one  of  the  experiments  conducted  in  SPACEHAB  laboratories  could  make  a  major 
breakthrough  and  potentially  pay  back  this  investment  in  the  space  program  through  new 
treatments  for  diseases  such  as  diabetes,  cancer,  AIDS,  and  osteoporosis. 

SPACEHAB  Mission  One  represents  the  first  time  a  private  company  built  and  operated  a 
human-rated  space  facility;  one  that  operated  with  no  major  system  problems.  The  laboratory 
carried  22  experiments  from  NASA,  U.S.  industry  and  the  European  Space  Agency  (ESA), 
conducting  research  in  biotechnology,  materials  processing,  and  space  station  hardware 
development.  During  Mission  One,  more  dian  25  U.S.  companies,  five  research  institutions,  four 
NASA  Field  Centers  and  eight  universities  conducted  experiments  inside  SPACEHAB  on  applied 
research  to  benefit  people  on  Earth. 

An  experiment  on  Mission  One  has  revealed  significant  new  information  to  researchers 
from  NASA's  Center  for  the  Commercial  Development  of  Space  (CCDS)  based  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham  and  The  Upjohn  Company.  The  experiment  grew  protein  crystals  of 
Malic  Enzyme,  which  is  important  in  our  bodies  to  fight  parasites  that  infect  the  intestinal  tract. 
The  research  on  Earth  was  not  progressing  well  because  scientists  could  not  determine  the 
molecular  structure  of  Malic  Enzyme  to  enable  the  design  of  a  drug  to  fight  the  parasites;  Earth- 
grown  protein  crystals  were  not  of  high  enough  quality  for  adequate  x-ray  analysis.  The 
researchers  then  decided  to  try  to  crystallize  Malic  Enzyme  in  space  and  possibly  get  a  higher 
quality  crystal  to  study.  After  the  mission,  they  discovered  a  Mahc  Enzyme  crystal  had  formed  that 
was  more  perfect  than  any  crystal  grown  on  Earth.  The  improvement  will  allow  scientists  to 
determine  the  structure  of  this  important  enzyme  for  the  first  time.  Once  the  structure  is  known, 
the  scientists  will  use  this  information  to  develop  a  disease-fighting  agent  that  will  block  the  action 
of  Malic  Enzyme,  thereby  killing  the  parasites.  If  they  are  successful,  there  could  be  a  significant 
reduction  in  parasite  infections  in  places  that  have  high  disease  rates,  such  as  third  world  countries. 
This  project  may  represent  the  first  protein  whose  molecular  structure  has  been  determined  solely 
from  space-grown  crystals.  The  principal  investigator  for  the  experiment.  Dr.  Larry  DeLucas, 
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said,  "Having  the  opportunity  to  fly  this  sample  has  taken  a  project  that  was  impossible  to  complete 
on  Earth,  to  one  that  can  be  completed  with  the  much  higher  quality  space-grown  crystals." 

In  February,  SPACEHAB  Mission  Two  demonstrated  again  the  high-quality  performance 
of  SPACEHAB  laboratories,  operating  with  no  major  system  problems.  The  laboratory  carried  13 
experiments  in  areas  such  as  biotechnology,  materials  processing,  and  space  station  hardware 
development  Already  we  have  learned  that  on  Mission  Two,  a  protein  crystal  growth  experiment 
was  successful  in  growing  superior  crystals  of  human  insulin.  These  crystals  already  have  proved 
to  be  valuable  to  the  researchers  who  are  working  to  develop  an  improved  time-release  treatment 
for  the  14  million  Americans  who  suffer  from  diabetes.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  Subcommittee 
informed  of  such  relevant  advances  that  are  being  developed  in  SPACEHAB  laboratories,  a 
symposium  to  review  early  experiment  results  is  being  planned  with  NASA  in  September, 
including  a  specific  meeting  on  Capitol  Hill  to  provide  you  with  a  report  on  the  results  from  the 
experiments  on  both  our  first  and  second  missions. 

A  specific  example  of  commercial  progress  made  by  the  CCDSs  using  our  laboratory  is 
through  the  creation  of  a  "spin-ofT  company,  BioCryst  Pharmaceuticals.  BioCryst  is  a  drug 
design  company  chartered  as  a  result  of  CCDS  research  by  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham.  BioCryst  made  an  initial  public  offering  of  stock  in  March  that  sold  out  within  6 
hours.  BioCryst  will  continue  working  with  the  CCDS  to  fly  protein  samples  in  space.  Such 
samples  will  provide  BioCryst  with  information  on  a  protein's  structure,  which  could  reduce  the 
10-15  year  timeline  for  drug  development.  BioCryst  then  takes  the  next  step  in  using  a  protein's 
structure  as  the  basis  to  design  a  new  drug.  The  biotechnology  industry  seems  ready  to  support 
such  space  research  as  valid  means  for  corporate  research  and  development  SPACEHAB  looks 
forward  to  working  with  this  type  of  company  in  the  future. 

The  applications-oriented  research  that  is  being  conducted  on  SPACEHAB  is  not  only 
providing  value  today,  but  also  is  building  a  bridge  toward  tomorrow's  Space  Station.  I 
encourage  this  Subcommittee  to  hear  more  of  the  promise  of  today's  applications  research  directly 
from  the  scientists  and  corporate  representatives  conducting  it.  There  are  early  benefits  for  people 
from  this  research,  and  with  continued  support,  there  will  be  more.  The  means  to  a  revolution  in 
medicine  on  Earth  could  begin  in  outer  space. 

SPACEHAB  is  manifested  on  six  more  shuttle  missions  with  NASA.  SPACEHAB 
Missions  Three,  Four,  and  Five  are  scheduled  for  February  1995,  January  1996,  and  June  1996, 
respectively,  to  fly  the  remaining  experiments  for  the  CMAM  contract  These  missions  will  carry 
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experiments  from  the  CCDS  community,  NASA  offices  and  other  government  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NUT)  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  as  well  as  other 
customers.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan  where  I  met  with  representatives  of  Mitsubishi 
Corporation,  the  Japan  Space  Utilization  Promotion  Center  (JSUP),  and  the  Japanese  space 
agency,  NASDA.  Because  of  NASA's  help  in  creating  an  environment  conducive  to  the  conduct 
of  business  with  a  foreign  government,  these  organizations  are  interested  in  purchasing  space 
aboard  SPACEHAB  laboratories.  There  are  some  promising  Japanese  payloads  that  could  fly  on 
Mission  Five  in  1996,  and  we  are  eager  to  see  the  negotiations  come  to  a  favorable  conclusion.  I 
wm  keep  this  Subcommittee  informed  of  the  progress  SPACEHAB  makes  in  this  area. 

Upcoming  on  SPACEHAB  Mission  Three  are  a  variety  of  experiments.  A  new  robotic 
technology  designed  to  assist  the  astronauts  in  operating  experiments  more  efficiently  will  be 
demonstrated.  The  robot  is  developed  by  the  Space  Station  Division  of  SPACEHAB's  prime 
contractor,  McDonnell  Douglas  Aerospace.  It  is  named  "Charlotte,"  after  the  clever  spider  in  E.B. 
White's  Charlotte's  Web,  because  it  is  attached  to  the  SPACEHAB  laboratory  by  thin  cables  that 
resemble  a  spider's  web.  Charlotte  is  able  to  activate  and  deactivate  experiments  and  to  provide 
video  downlinks  to  experimenters,  who  could  then  program  Charlotte  to  change  the  experiment 
settings.  Charlotte  can  be  operated  while  astronauts  are  working  in  SPACEHAB  or  while 
astronauts  are  asleep  or  performing  other  tasks.  This  project  represents  a  dramatic  breakthrough  in 
robotics,  creating  a  system  that  is  simple,  light-weight,  versatile  and  efficient 

Other  fiiture  planning  efforts  include  a  proposal  that  SPACEHAB  has  submitted  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Space  Station  Alpha  Phase  I  rendezvous  and  docking  missions  to  the  Russian  Space  Station 
Mir,  which  is  currently  being  considered  by  NASA.  SPACEHAB  provides  a  capability  to  carry 
pressurized  payloads  up  to  and  back  from  the  Mir,  and,  because  of  its  weight,  length  and  location 
in  the  Shuttle's  cargo  bay,  allows  additional  unpressurized  payloads  to  be  carried  on  the  same 
mission,  thereby  fully  utilizing  die  Space  Shuttle's  capability.  We  believe  that  SPACEHAB,  with 
Spacelab,  can  be  a  part  of  NASA's  plans  to  conduct  a  robust  program  of  scientific  and  commercial 
research. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  recent 
support  of  our  program's  appropriations.  Such  support  allows  SPACEHAB  to  maintain  its  current 
program  stability  and  expand  its  business  base.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  the 
Subcommittee  might  have. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  conciseness  of  your  testi- 
mony. Your  full  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record  and  we  were 
very  appreciative  you  waited. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reeser. 


Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  MICHAEL  FULDA,  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  STUDY 
OF  SPACE 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Why  don't  we  ask  Dr.  Michael  Fulda  from  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Social  Science  Study  of  Space. 

Thank  you,  doctor. 

Mr.  Fulda.  I  was  ready  to  be  a  capsule  brief  space  social  sci- 
entist. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  You  are  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Fulda.  My  name  is  Michael  Fulda.  I  am  a  Professor  of  Social 
Science,  and  I  come  here  presenting  testimony  for  the  Institute  for 
the  Social  Science  Study  of  Space. 

And,  well,  this  is  the  year  where  the  Space  Station,  it  seems  like, 
it  is  really  a  crucial  year,  crucial  vote,  and  is  also  being  justified 
now  substantially  on  the  basis  of  foreign  policy.  So  this  is  the  time 
where  social  scientists  come  out  of  the  woodwork. 

To  encapsulate  my  statements  here,  the  space  social  scientists 
are  about  15  separate  disciplines  of  social  scientists  with  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  space.  But  certainly  most  of  them  have  an  interest 
in  the  Man  in  Space  Program,  Human  Space  Program  and,  of 
course,  our  support  of  it,  and  also  to  the  notion  of  the  Space  Sta- 
tion, we  have  had  our  doubts  about  the  various  evolutions  of  the 
Space  Station. 

As  I  go  back  to  my  class  on  space  policy,  I  will  use  this  as  an 
example  of  somewhat  of  an  aberration. 

And  of  course,  we  support  the  cooperation  with  the  Russians.  In 
fact,  the  juxtaposition  of  two  great  ideas  of  space  exploration  and 
peace  on  earth  is  obviously  something  that  very  few  can  resist. 

However,  how  do  we  bring  these  two  together  at  this  particular 
time  is  the  purpose  of  my  testimony.  This  subcommittee  is  now  in 
the  business  of  judging  foreign  policy  and  the  purpose  of  this  testi- 
mony is  to  say  let's  be  careful  how  we  bring  together  apples  and 
oranges  in  terms  of  space  technology  programs,  and  foreign  policy. 

On  the  surface  of  it,  the  request  of  the  Manned  Space  Program, 
cooperation  on  these,  if  we  look  at  the  numbers  of  how  many  flights 
and  how  much  monies,  we  are  talking  at  least  in  terms  of  prac- 
tically a  merging  of  our  Human  Space  Programs  for  quite  some 
time  and  the  consequences  of  this  have  not  received,  at  least  in  our 
opinion,  sufficient  congressional  attention. 

The  amount  of  money  that  is  mentioned  is  not  that  much,  at 
least  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  budget,  but  when  you  start  look- 
ing in  terms  of  what  this  affects,  how  this  cooperation  affects,  it  is 
impacting  on  the  entire  Human  Space  Program.  So  this  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  of  concern  to  this  subcommittee. 
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There  are  advantages  which  the  administration  has  very  well 
stated  and  there  are  some  risks  which  perhaps  it  has  not  stated 
with  sufficient  clarity.  The  kinds  of  risks  which  we  are  seeing  first 
are  technical  and  managerial,  but  we  condense  them  into  one.  We 
really  don't  have  the  experience  of  how  to  bring  together  two  pro- 
grams of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  importance  and  tradition, 
how  to  bring  them  together  as  equals. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Russians  have  had  foreign  cooperation  be- 
fore but  it  was  always  on  their  respective  terms,  never  as  equals. 
And  a  number  of  problems  that  can  arise  out  of  this  may  be  sub- 
stantial, but  it  is  something  to  consider. 

Talking  about  the  domestic  policy  of  Russia,  we  all  know  that  it 
is  very  insecure,  and  how  will  this  insecurity  and  instability  affect 
the  space  program  and  our  cooperation  in  the  future,  obviously,  we 
cannot  tell.  It  is  almost  safer  to  be  a  historian  than  a  prophet. 

If  we  look  at  the  historians  the  past  few  years,  many  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  what  would  happen  to  Russia  and  to  its  space  program 
have  not  come  true,  though,  frankly,  the  stranding  of  Russian  men 
in  space  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  weeks  because  they  didn't  have 
the  funds  to  bring  them  down  was  perhaps  a  bit  outside  of  the 
pale. 

When  we  start  looking  at  the  assumptions  on  which  the  policy 
is  predicated,  it  is — we  should  have  some  modesty.  If  we  look  at 
our  predictions,  essentially  we  are  saying  that,  oh,  well,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  is  muddling  through,  we  hope  it  will  not  turn  into 
a  totalitarian  or  fascist  state,  or  whatever,  but  certainly  toward  a 
democracy.  We  all  share  that  hope. 

Whether,  in  fact,  a  true  democracy  in  Russia  would  support  its 
space  program  as  it  has  in  the  past,  who  knows? 

In  my  testimony,  I  can  give  some  reasons  why  that  may  not  be 
the  case  or,  in  the  last  sentence  here,  say,  put  another  way,  how 
would  the  subcommittee's  choice  between  astronauts  and  veterans 
health  care  play  in  a  fully  democratic  Russia? 

I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  anybody  knows. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of  direct  concern  to  this  sub- 
committee, which  is  that  of  costs.  We  are  given  certain  cost  struc- 
tures of  how  much  it  is  going  to — the  cooperation  is  going  to  cost. 

I  don't  know  if  the  Russians  know  in  effect  what  their  costs  are 
going  to  be,  are  now,  let  alone  what  they  are  going  to  be  in  a  num- 
ber of  years.  A  number  of  these  items  have  to  be  taken  practically 
on  faith. 

This  might  be  good  news  for  the  U.S.  launch  industry  that  might 
not  have  to  compete  so  hard  against  Russia  in  the  future,  but  be 
ready  to  face  supplemental  appropriation  requests.  I  share  the  view 
of  many  that  the  United  States  should,  despite  many  problems,  as- 
sist Russia  in  a  number  of  very  crucial  areas,  but  I  don't  think  that 
the  best  way  is  through  overruns  on  the  Space  Station  Program. 

Now  on  foreign  policy,  the  assumption  is  that  if  we  do  something 
together  and  do  it  well,  that  this  will  improve  our  relations  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Now,  there  is  vast  literature  in  diplomacy  and 
history  on  this  sort  of  linkage,  does  it  work  or  does  it  not;  but  let's 
consider  how  much  we  are  putting  the  manned  space  cooperation 
also  at  hostage  of  future  events,  diplomatic  events. 
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An  example  in  my  testimony,  what  should  happen  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  to  seriously  misbehave  and,  say,  invade  a  Baltic  State. 
Would  a  Clinton  administration  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Carter  administration  behaved  when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, which  was  of  cutting  off  absolutely  all  ties?  This,  again, 
sort  of  has  to  be  considered. 

Now,  essentially  the  recommendations,  I  have  no  answers.  What 
I  do  have  is  that  we  should  have  many  more  questions.  We  are  jus- 
tifying the  Human  Space  Program  now  to  the  extent  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation  with  the  Russians  on  whom  we — about  whom  we  do 
not  know  sufficiently  about,  or  at  least  in  terms  of  their  particular 
space  programs  and  the  like,  arid  so  the  recommendations  are  two- 
fold. 

One,  that  this  subcommittee  should  use  its  influence  to  have 
those  who  do  write  independent  reports  to  do  so,  the  congressional 
agencies  come  to  mind,  and  also  that  others  in  town  who  are  in  the 
business  of  writing  reports  such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  should 
be  persuaded  through — that  this  subcommittee  should  persuade 
NAS  and  other  agencies  to  please  have  a  more  thorough  look  at 
this. 

And  finally,  we  have  scientists  talking  to  scientists,  and  dip- 
lomats talking  to  diplomats.  We  don't  have  a  forum  where  all  of 
them  can  discuss  and  study  this  matter  together.  I  believe  that  a 
forum  should  be  put  together  and  that  the  subcommittee  perhaps 
should  recommend  through  its  agencies  to  discuss  the  desirability 
of  coming  up  with  such  a  forum. 

Again,  I  have  no  answers,  just  many  Iquestions.  I  believe  the  sub- 
committee should,  too. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  doctor,  very  much  for  waiting  all  day 
to  submit  your  testimony.  We  are  most  grateful. 

Mr.  FULDA.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PERSPECTIVE  ON  SPACE 

The  Institute  for  the  Serial  Science  Study  of  Space  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  relations  between 
man,  society,  and  space,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  interests  of  the  space  social 
sciences,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  so  separate  social  science  disciplines.  Among  these  fifteen 
disciplines,  differences  of  object  of  study  and  of  methodology  may  preclude  a  consensus  on  a 
range  of  subjects.  But  given  their  common  interests  in  space  and  in  the  Human  Space  Program 
(formerly  manned  space  program)  I  believe  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to  advance  the  following 
propositions  in  the  name  of  fiie  space  social  sciences. 

The  Human  Space  Program 

There  are  intrinsic  values  in  the  Human  Space  Program  that  derive  from  the  basic  instmcts, 
history,  philosophies  ,  religions,  arts,  dreams,  and  imagination  of  humanity.These  values  enrich 
the  human  spirit  but  are  difficult  to  quantify.  As  students  of  politics,  bureaucracies,  and  nterest 
groups,  social  scientists  can  appreciate  why  these  human  values  have  been  frequently  appropriated 
to  justify  special  interests  and  ideologies. 

The  Human  Space  Program  is  rarely  cost  effective  at  performing  most  science  and  engineering 
space  missions,  but  it  is  unique  as  an  instrument  for  studying  the  adaptation  of  human  life  in 
space.   Social  scientists  do  not  claim  the  expertise  to  evaluate  conflicting  claims  of  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  traditional  dispute  between  human  and  robotic  space  programs,  but  can  readily 
appreciate  that  scientific  arguments  have  frequently  been  appropriated  to  justify  economic  and 
career  interests. 

Space  Station  Alpha 

Space  social  scientists  may  disagree  among  themselves  on  the  content,  budget,  sttategy,  timing, 
and  modality  of  the  Human  Space  Program,  but  will  staunchly  defend  its  existence  when  faced 
with  the  threat  of  its  cancellation.  Given  the  present  legislative  climate,  and  despite  some  serious 
reservations,  most  space  social  scientists  are  very  likely  to  support  Space  Station  Alpha,  if  its 
cancellation  means  the  indefinite  postponement  of  a  permanent  US  human  presence  in  space.  In 
the  current  political  climate  many  space  social  scientists  give  credence  to  scenarios  under  which 
the  cancellation  of  Space  Station  Alpha  would  lead  to  the  cancellation  of  the  entire  US  Human 
Space  Program. 

Space  social  scientists  are  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  space  station  funds  among  competing 
domestic  programs  within  the  funding  jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee.  Social  scientists,  by 
reasons  of  training  and  temperament,  are  not  insensitive  to  veteran's  health  care  programs  or  to 
the  housing  needs  of  the  lower  income  population.  But  space  social  scientists  can  also  urge 
Congress,  the  full  HAC,  and  this  Subcommittee  to  seriously  examine  alternative  financing 
mechanisms  to  these  pressing  needs.  The  increases  in  the  costs  of  Veterans'  health  care  programs 
are  more  properly  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  national  health  care  reform.  In  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  equity  espoused  by  the  Democratic  Party,    increases  in  low  income  housing  could 
well  be  fmanced  by  savings  from  a  cap  placed  on  the  federal  income  tax  deduction  allowed  on 
luxury  housing. 

Cooperation  with  the  Russians 

Students  of  history,  politics,  and  international  relations  fully  savor  the  irony  of  the  radical  change 
in  justification  of  the  Human  Space  Program,  from  intense  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
intensive  cooperation  with  Russia.  But  space  social  scientists  also  accept  the  premise  that  humans 
in  space  are  a  dramatic  symbol  for  depicting  and  developing  the  relations  between  the  two  major 
spacefaring  nations.  Leaving  aside  individual  feelings  towards  the  Russians,  few  space  social 
science  disciplines  have  a  vested  interest  in  any  given  configuration  of  the  space  station. 
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Scientists  and  engineers  value  mainly  the  thought  processes  and  the  technologies  that  enable 
human  space  flight  Space  social  scientists  also  understand  the  value  of  institutions  and  processes 
in  human  affairs.  They  cherish  the  institutions  in  both  countries  that  created  and  nurtured  human 
space  exploration  and  are  anxious  to  observe  the  effects  of  their  interactions.  But  space  social 
scientists  are  also  righdy  concerned  about  the  political  processes  that  influence  these  interactions. 
Human  space  flight  can  serve  as  a  visible  barometer  of  the  state  of  our  political  relations,  but  a 
reading  of  history  must  provide  a  note  of  caution  to  this  venture. 

US-  RUSSIAN  COOPERATION  ON  HUMAN  SPACE  PROGRAMS 

The  agreements  recendy  signed  between  the  US  and  Russia  on  human  space  cooperation  dwarf  all 
previous  international  space  agreements  in  their  scope  and  purpose.  Cooperation  on  the  Mir  and 
Alpha  space  stations  and  their  required  space  transportation  portend  the  practical  mer.ger  of  both    , 
countries'  human  space  programs  into  the  foreseeable  future.  The  consequences  of  this 
unprecedented  cooperation  have  not  yet  received  sufficient  Congressional  attention. 

The  investment  of  funds  in  this  joint  venture  is  high.  On  the  surface  the  financial  transaction 
between  the  partners  is  mainly  limited  to  US  payments  to  the  Russians  of  four  hundred  (or 
possibly  six  hundred  fifty)  millions  dollars  spread  over  four  years,  which  may  save  the  US  over 
two  billion  dollars  in  domestic  space  station  procurement ,  including  the  value  of  time  spent 
maintaining  the  space  station  construction  infrastructure.  But   the  value  of  the  programs  that  this 
cooperation  affects,  including  the  cost  to  the  US  of  the  space  station  and  its  associated 
transportation,  although  scenario-  dependent ,  is  yet  a  significant  portion  of  the  six  billion  dollars 
per  year  spent  by  the  US  Human  Space  Flight  program.  With  such  expenditures  at  potential  risk, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  HAC  and  this  Subcommittee  to  examine  with  great  care  the  policy 
assumptions  underlining  this  cooperation. 

The  justifications  for  this  cooperation  have  rested  on  space  policy  ( we  can  learn  from  Russian 
design  and  operational  philosophies),  budgetary  policv  (cooperation  will  avoid  duplication,  leading 
to  cheaper  and  faster  programs),  and  foreign  policv  (cooperation  in  the  one  major  civilian  area 
where  both  partners  are  equals  may  lead  to  cooperation  in  other  domestic  and  foreign  policy  areas). 
Thesejustifications  are  presumed  to  outweigh  the  risks  involved  in  this  joint  venture. 

The  main  risks  involved  in  this  cooperation  are  technical  (  as  in  all  space  programs),  managerial 
(how  to  coordinate/integrate  two  teams  with  different  technologies  and  management  styles), 
domestic  policv  (changes  in  priorities  may  lead  to  cuts  in  human  space  program  budgets),  and 
foreign  policv  (worsening  of  relations  elsewhere  may  spill  over  into  space  relations).  In  addition 
one  must  consider  the  loss  to  the  US  of  aerospace  employment  and  technological  capabilities. 

A  SPACE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE   RISK  ASSESSMENT 

This  section  considers  die  four  categories  of  risks  cited  in  die  previous  paragraph. 

Technical 

In  this  area  the  main  social  science  contribution  is  in  the  assessment  of  the  impact  of  interpersonal 
and  cross  cultural  behavior  on  the  design  and  operations  of  the  joint  human  space  flight 
programs.  While  both  the  US  and  the  Russians  have  substantial  experience  in  training  and  hosting 
foreign  cosmonauts  and  astronauts  who,  mostly  during  brief  flights,  had  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  their  hosts,  there  is  almost  no  experience  in  die  joining  of  programs  of  equal 
partners  for  long  duration  missions.  Space  station  operations,  partly  justified  on  grounds  of 
political  symbolism,  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  being  exposed  to  preventable,  highly  publicized 
squabbles. 
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Managerial 

Complex  technologies,  such  as  those  found  in  the  space  program,  are  as  much  a  product  of 
superior  administration  and  management  as  they  are  of  science  and  engineering.  US-Russian 
space  cooperation  ,  especially  in  the  Human  Space  program,  has  clustered  at  the  top  political  and 
managerial  level,  to  forge  agreements  and  coordinate  policies,  and.  at  the  working  level,  to 
integrate  products  and  procedures.  According  to  articles  in  the  trade  press  there  is  a  substantial  gap 
of  information  and  coordination  at  other  hierarchical  levels  and  support  organizations.  This 
contributes  to  the  mutual  sense  of  insecurity  in  this  joint  venture.  Public  administration  specialists 
could  contribute  to  the  mapping  of  organizational  coordination  and  interaction  that  might 
optimize  this  relationship. 

Domestic  Policv:  Russia 

Russia  is  undergoing  through  the  experience  of  three  simultaneous  ,  traumatic  changes:  the 
breakdown  of  the  Soviet  empire,  free  market  reforms  and  democratization.  The  resulting 
massive  social,  economic,  and  political  instability  has  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Russian 
space  program.  Russia  has  had  to  come  to  terms  with  Kazakhstan  concerning  the  Baikonur  launch 
complex,  and  with  Ukraine  and  Bielorussia  concerning  production  .  delivery,  and  methods  of 
payments,  for  space  hardware  produced  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  process  of 
democratization  has  led  to  changes  in  foreign  and  military  policies  which  are  forcing  a  military  and 
industrial  conversion  process  reminiscent  of  that  of  vanquished  nations  after  World  War  H.  The 
major  social  and  political  problems  caused  by  this  conversion  are  largely  responsible  for 
hyperinflation,  itself  a  major  cause  of  instability.  Free  market  reforms,  to  the  extent  that  they 
produce  a  loss  of  production,  unemployment,  and  a  widening  of  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor, 
are  also  a  source  of  short  range  instability. 

The  interactive  effects  of  these  multiple  causes  of  instability  on  the  Russian  space  program  are 
impossible  to  predict.  False  predictions  over  the  past  few  years,  such  as  widespread  famine, 
government  or  private  nuclear  proliferation,  or  the  disintegration  of  the  space  program,  are  a 
reminder  of  the  pitfalls  of  prophecy.  But  social  scientists  in  the  pertinent  disciplines  may  rightfully 
question  the  assumptions  of  policies  based  on  present  predictions.  Two  examples  follow. 

It  is  assumed  that ,  given  past  and  (somewhat  diminished)  present  political  support,  a  future 
Russian  democratic  regime  will  continue  to  support  its  human  space  program.  This  superficial 
assumption  ignores  the  political  and  psychological  context  of  the  past  -  an  authoritarian  regime 
where  citizens  had  no  voice  on  government  policy,   or  of  the  present,  a  condition  of  relative 
anarchy,where  the  average  citizens  feels   disconnected  with  most  government  policies.  One  can 
only  speculate  on  the  popular  approval  for  cosmonauts  in  a  democratic  Russia  where  its  citizens 
are  empowered  to  influence  concrete  budgetary  choices,  say  between  psychological  values 
derived  from  cosmonaut  activities  and  material  values  derived  from  some  more  earthy     program 
affecting  a  segment  of  the  population.    Put  in  another  way,  how  would  this  Subcommittee's 
choice  between  astronauts  and  veterans'  health  care  play  in  a  fully  democratic  Russia? 

Another  example  related  to  this  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  is  the  assumption  that  Russian 
contracts  with  NASA  will  be  honored  at  the  specified  dollar  price.  This  assumption  ignores  the 
wrenching  impacts  of  the  transformation  of  an  economy  from  an  administrative  to  a  free  market 
pricing  system.  Soviet  policy  misrepresented  the  true  costs  to  society  of  the  military  and  related 
sectors.  Russian  democratic  politics  might  well  produce  more  honest  budgets  and,  in  so  doing, 
inflict  on  the  Russian  NASA  contractors  various  measures,  such  as  higher  taxes  and  lower  social 
subsidies  for  their  work  force,  thus  increasing  costs  and  delivery  prices.  This  might  be  good 
news  for  the  US  launch  industry.  Be  ready,  however,  to  face  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations! 
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Domestic  Policy:  United  States 

This  Subcommittee  will  not  find  a  testimony  by  an  outside  observer  concerning  the  impact  of 
democracy  on  the  US  Human  Space  Program  particularly  useful  !  But  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  one  aspect  of  domestic  policy,  derived  from  American  psychology,  with  substantial  budgetary 
implications.  Social  scientists  may  observe  that  safety  and  rehability  statistics  of  complex  systems 
such  as  the  Space  Shuttle  are  more  an  art  than  a  science,  and  possibly  colored  by  the  interests  of 
their  authors.  The  trade  press  includes  warnings  of  a  strong  probability  of  another  Shuttle 
catastrophic  failure  in  the  not  distant  future,  possibly  with  loss  of  life,  possibly  during  the 
construction  phase  of  Space  Station  Alpha.  Leaving  aside  such  questions  as  the  replacement  of  the 
payload  and  the  possibility  of  its  reflight  on  a  Russian  spacecraft,  how  would  America  react  to  a 
replay  of  the  Challenger  accident,  which  grounded  the  Shuttle  fleet  for  about  three  years  ?  Should 
the  President,  Congress,  and  NASA  warn  the  American  public  of  the  likelihood  of  such  an  event , 
and  resolve  to  deal  with  it  on  the  basis  of  operational  and  technical  criteria?  Or  shall  we  remain 
fatalistic  and  let  the  future  of  this  joint  venture  be  determined  by  the  interplay  of  radio  talk  shows 
and  press  hysteria? 

Foreign  poUcv 

Space  Station  Alpha  has  been  justified  by  the  Administration  in  significant  part  on  foreign  policy 

grounds.  Specifically,  it  is  advanced  that  cooperation  with  the  Russians  in  space  activities,  and 

especi Jly  in  the  Human  Space  Program,  is  highly  visible,  the  only  civilian  area  where  both 

partners  are  equals,  and  the  centerpiece  for  expanding  cooperation  into  other  areas.  A  secondary 

benefit  is  also  seen  in  the  non-proliferation 

of  Russian  rocket  scientists  to  politically  dangerous  countries. 

The  Administration's  foreign  policy  justification  is  based  on  a  combination  of  two  theories  and 
practices  of  international  relations.  Functionalism.  broadly  defined,  assumes  that  cooperation 
between  two  or  more  counuies  in  one  non-political  activity  will  result  in  cooperation  in  other 
areas,  including  in  traditionally  political  areas.  Functionalism  may  also  be  seen  as  one  theoretical 
basis  for  the  practice  of  linkage,  which,  as  its  name  imphes,  links  bilateral  relations  across  any 
number  of  issue  -areas. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject,  whether  function  drives 
politics  or  vice  versa,  or  whether  Unkage  drives  towards  an  improvement  or  worsening  of 
relations.  But  it  is  instructive  to  examine  past  bilateral  relations  from  this  perspective.  The  Soviet 
Union  as  the  weaker  of  the  two  parties  in  all  areas  but  defense  and  space,  placed  its  hopes  in  the 
Leninist  principle  of  the  correlation  of  forces.  According  to  this  naive  analysis  of  the  lessons  of 
history  ,  achievement  of  nuclear  parity  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  achievements  in  space,  would 
somehow  be  transformed  into  Soviet  parity  with  the  US  in  other  areas,  not  only  in  international 
relations,  but  in  bilateral  economic  relations  as  well.  To  its  chagrin,  this  magical  transformation 
did  not  take  place.  But  otherwise,  the  Soviet  Union  honored  its  bilateral  treaties  and  agreements 
with  the  US  to  the  letter,  if  not  always  to  the  spirit. 

The  US,  in  contrast ,  has  behaved  in  a  manner  both  hegemonial  and  unrealistic  by  linking  a  variety 
of  bilateral  agreements  to  its  political  goals.  This  difference  in  behavior  can  be  seen  by  the 
following  example.  During  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  period  of  detente,  the  Soviets  proceeded  with 
massive  weapons  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  but  also  entered  into  a  variety  of  agreements  with 
the  US.  By  contrast,  when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  ,  President  Carter  cut  off  most 
bilateral  links  forged  during  detente,  including  cultural  agreements,  wheat  exports,  and  even  US 
participation  in  the  Moscow  Olympic  games. 
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Past  behavior  is  not  necessarily  a  guide  to  the  future.  But  bureaucratic  styles  and  reflexes  change 
slowly.  One  can  safely  assume  that  national  interests  of  the  US  and  Russia  will  conflict  in  a 
number  of  areas.  What  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  US  President,  regardless  of  political  party, 
when  confronted  not  with  a  sale  of  missiles  to  some  unsavory  country,  but  rather  with  a  Russian 
invasion  of  a  Baltic  or  Central  Asian  state?  Would  the  US  taxpayer's  investments  in  Space  Station 
Alpha  be  sacrificed  to  the  perceived  demands  of  US  foreign  policy?  With  such  an  eventuality  in 
mind  should  the  executive  agreements  regarding  Space  Station  Alpha  be  elevated  to  the  status  of  a 
treaty? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  public  debate  within  the  space  community  about  this  historic  joint  venture  has  so  far  been 
held  mainly  on  technical  and  economic  arguments.  Risk  assessments  must  also  reflect  a  study 
of  US  benefits  and  costs  derived  from  a  relation  with  an  unstable  and  unpredictable  society  and 
government  Some  of  these  political,  social,  economic,  and  diplomatic  risks  can  be  studied  and 
analyzed  by  pertinent  social  scientists,  with  the  object  of  mitigating  or  possibly  preventing  some  of 
these  risks.  This  brief  testimony  raises  only  a  few  of  the  pertinent  questions.  This  important 
subject  deserves  many  more  questions  and,  hopefully,  some  answers.  For  this  purpose  this 
Institute  recommends  as  follows: 

Independent  studies 

This  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  have  the  authority  to  commission  pertinent  studies  by 
Congressional  Agencies.  They  also  have  the  influence  to  motivate  NASA  and  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  foreign  affairs  and  national  security  communities  to  commission  studies  by 
independent  sources  such  as  the  National  Research  Council  and  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration.This  Institute  urges  this  Subconmiittee  to  use  its  authority  and  influence  to 
commission  such  studies. 

Independent  research  institute 

A  topic  for  one  of  those  studies  should  be  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  creating  an 
independent  research  institute  devoted  exclusively  to  studying  and  evaluating  US-Russian  space 
relations,  not  only  in  their  technological  aspects,  but  also  in  their  entire  organizational,  social, 
legal,  cultural,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  context 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1994. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
DR.  PREZELL  R.  ROBINSON,  ST.  AUGUSTINE  COLLEGE 


Ms.  Kaptur.  Finally,  Dr.  Prezell  Robinson,  President  of  St. 
Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  we  thank  you 
so  very,  very  much  for  being  here.  I  know  Chairman  Stokes  wanted 
me  to  particularly  welcome  you  today  and  we  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving your  testimony.  We  apologize  for  the  long  wait. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No  problem.  Madam  Chair.  It  is  a  good  afternoon; 
isn't  it? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  It  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to 
come  before  this  committee.  You  have  had  a  long  day  and  I  will  try 
to  make  this  as  brief  as  I  can  and  still  try  to  capture  the  essence 
of  it  as  best  I  can. 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  the  President  of  St.  Augustine's  College.  My 
name  is  Prezell  Robinson.  I  never  heard  of  another  Prezell,  all  of 
my  68  or  69  years.  I  have  heard  of  pretzels  and  Purcels,  but  I  have 
never  heard  another  Prezell. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  President  of  St.  Augustine's  College 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  We  have  a  student  body  of  2,000  and 
we  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church 
founded  in  1867,  and  I  have  been  president  there  for  27  years.  And 
I  am  a  graduate  of  that  institution. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  Chairman  Stokes  for  your  initiative  in 
providing  block  grants  to  municipalities.  My  principal  purpose  for 
being  here  this  afternoon  is  to  make  a  case  before  this  committee 
for  continuing  and  expanding  an  initiative  that  we  will  undertake 
by  the  Chairman  in  fiscal  year  1994,  and  that  is  the  encourage- 
ment. Madam  Chair,  of  joint  applications  under  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  from  local  jurisdictions  like  the 
City  of  Raleigh,  and  of  course  like  Historically  Black  Colleges  such 
as  St.  Augustine's. 

Our  view  is  that  since  municipalities  like  Raleigh  are  already  re- 
questing and,  in  most  instances,  receiving  block  grants,  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  parties,  that  is,  to  the  HBCU  and  the 
municipality,  to  make  joint  applications  without  weakening  the 
posture  of  that  municipality. 

We  believe  sincerely  that  what  we  have  been  doing  over  the 
years  in  Raleigh,  that  is,  we  are  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  to  this 
matter  of  service  to  the  community.  Our  view  is  that  we  should  try 
as  best  we  can,  given  our  resources,  to  give  something  back  to  the 
community.  And  for  the  last  100  years,  this  college,  though  small, 
2,000  students,  we  have  been  very  service-oriented  given  the  re- 
sources that  we  have. 

We  have  tutorial  programs.  We  have  what  we  call  "family  inter- 
vention" programs  for  dropouts  within  teenage  mothers,  and  these 
kinds  of  things,  nutrition  programs.  We  have  an  allied  health  pro- 
gram and  through  that  program  we  engage  in   such  preventive 
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measures  as  checking  blood  pressure,  running  tests  with  IBTs  on 
senior  citizens. 

We,  in  collaboration  with  the  City  of  Raleigh,  jointly  are  con- 
structing an  outdoor  athletic  track  on  our  campus.  What  we  agreed 
to  do  with  the  city  was  to  provide  recreational  facilities  for  young- 
sters within  the  immediate  area  of  the  campus.  And  within  two 
miles  of  the  campus  of  this  college,  we  service  about  70,000  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  and  senior  citizens  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing. 

Now,  they  utilize  our  facilities,  that  is,  our  existing  facilities. 
They  utilize  our  outdoor  track.  We  use  our  students  to  provide  tu- 
torial programs,  family  intervention,  teenage  and  prevention,  all 
these  things. 

What  we  are  proposing  now  is  simply  to  expand  upon  the  serv- 
ices that  we  are  presently  trying  to  deliver  to  this  particular  pool 
hall  of  persons,  senior  citizens,  disadvantaged  youngsters  and,  of 
course,  to  utilize  a  facility,  I  must  say,  we  are  proposing  to  con- 
struct what  we  call  a  Community  Health  and  Wellness  Center. 

It  will  house  an  auditorium,  indoor  swimming  pool.  It  would 
have  an  indoor  track.  It  would  have  facilities  to  do  some  of  the 
things  we  are  currently  doing,  such  as  preventive  health  practices, 
blood  pressure,  diabetes,  and  for  senior  citizens.  It  would  have  pro- 
visions for  exercise  programs  of  all  kinds,  and  of  course  the  college 
would  use  this  facility  itself  for  its  existing  programs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  I  could  say,  but  that  is  the  heart 
of  the  program,  other  than  to  tell  you  that  though  my  congressional 
delegation  is  not  here,  they  support  this  100  percent.  In  fact,  we 
have  had  letters  from  Congressman  Eva  Clayton,  Congressman 
David  Price  and  even  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
supported  this  project. 

So  I  come  this  afternoon  asking  you  and  this  committee  in  your 
own  wisdom  to  use  your  initiative  and  good  judgment  to  help  make 
it  possible  that  municipalities  can  enter  to  join  applications  with 
the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  to  assist  them  in 
continuing  increasing  and  to  address  some  age  old  problems,  but  to 
expand  the  delivery  of  those  services  that  they  have  been  deliver- 
ing. 

Madam  Chair,  that  is  the  essence  of  this  presentation.  I  could 
talk  for  another  hour,  but  I  know,  as  I  said,  you  have  had  a  long 
day,  and  if  you  have  any  questions,  I  would  be  delighted  to  try  to 
respond  to  them. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Dr.  Prezell  R.  Robinson,  President 
St.  Augustine's  College 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA  HUD  Appropriations 

May  5,  1994 

Good  afternoon  Chairmam  Stokes  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  VA  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations.  My  neune  is 
Prezell  R.  Robinson  and  I  am  President  of  St.  Augustine's  College 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  St.  Augustine's  College  was  founded  in 
1867  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in 
North  America.  We  enroll  more  than  1900  students,  approximately 
200  of  which  come  to  us  from  various  countries  around  the  world. 

St.  Augustine's  College  occupies  a  110  acre  campus  containing 
37  buildings  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  City  of  Raleigh. 
During  my  27  year  stewardship  as  President  of  St.  Augustine's 
College  we  have  never  finished  a  single  year  in  the  red  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  we  operate  a  $22  million  financial  enterprise  which  is 
characterized  by  fiscal  prudence  and  possesses  a  solid  vision  for 
the  future.  Of  our  37  buildings,  34  are  debt  free!  Our  college's 
endowment  is  valued  at  $16  million. 

I  outline  these  brief  facts  to  you  as  a  preface  to  my  real 
purpose  in  being  here  today.  First,  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
commend  Congressman  Stokes  for  his  leadership  and  support  of 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities.  Second,  I  want  to 
make  a  case  before  this  Committee  for  continuing  and  expanding  an 
initiative  undertaken  by  the  Chairman  during  fiscal  year  1994  — 
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-  2  - 
the  encouragement  of  joint  applications  under  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Progr2un  from  local  jurisdictions  like  the 
City  of  Raleigh,  and  historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
like  St.  Augustine's  College. 

As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  St.  Augustine's  College,  like  many 
of  its  HBCU  counterparts  throughout  the  south,  is  located  in  close 
proximity  to  low-income  and  senior  citizen  housing  projects 
constructed  and  financed  by  the  Federal  government  and  local 
governments.  More  than  70,000  low-income  families,  senior  citizens 
and  minority  elderly  who  are  poor  or  live  on  fixed  incomes  reside 
within  a  two-mile  radius  of  the  St.  Augustine's  College  campus.  We 
believe  that  units  of  local  government  and  HBCUs  can  join  forces  to 
construct  —  on  HBCU  campuses  —  multiple  purpose  facilities  which 
can  benefit  both  the  institution  of  higher  education  and  the 
surrounding  community. 

St.  Augustine's  College  proposes  to  construct,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $10  million,  a  Convocation,  Community  Health  and 
Wellness  Center  which  will  serve  both  the  70,000  low-income 
families  in  our  neighborhood  and  our  students,  faculty  and  staff. 
The  primary  focus  of  the  facility  will  be  (1)  to  provide  preventive 
health  care  for  low-income  and  elderly  housing  residents  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  and  (2)  -also  to  provide  wholesome  youth 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  young  people  in  our  area  as  a  means 
of  offering  them  a  constructive  alternative  to  the  idleness  and 
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-  3  - 
frustrations  that  so  frequently  lead  to  street  gangs,  drug  abuse 
and  violence.   In  addition,  the  new  Center  will  also  service  as  a 
health  and  physical  education  facility  for  our  students. 

The  City  of  Raleigh  joins  St.  Augustine  College  in  support  of 
this  initiative.  The  City  and  the  College  have  spent  long  hours 
consulting  with  the  community  regarding  their  health  needs  and  the 
types  of  services  that  the  College  plans  to  provide.  Not  only  has 
community  support  for  this  venture  been  forthcoming,  but 
exceptional  interest  and  offers  of  involvement  and  support  have 
been  proffered  by  state  and  local  government  officials,  Raleigh- 
area  hospitals  and  physicians,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
medical  establishment.  In  addition  to  the  major  focus  of  the 
Center  on  health  and  wellness,  the  facility  and  adjacent  facilities 
on  the  campus  will  be  used  for  recreational  and  physical- 
conditioning  purposes,  both  inside  and  outside,  the  year  round. 

Our  vision  is  to  bring  together  "town  and  gown"  in  a  unique, 
multi-purpose  facility  which  will  maximize  its  use  and  provide  a 
cost  effective  mechanism  to  assure  its  full  use  after  construction. 
Many  of  the  students  who  attend  St.  Augustine's  College  finance 
their  education  through  the  use  of  Pell  Grants,  Stafford  Loans, 
College-Work  Study  and  other  forms  of  aid  provided  by  the  Federal 
government  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  Federal 
government  already  has  a  significant  investment  in  St.  Augustine's 
College.  We  have  proposed  and  the  City  of  Raleigh  has  agreed,  that 
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-  4  - 
this  investment  can  be  expanded  upon  by  providing  funding  through 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  to  construct  a 
facility  to  be  used  by  both  public  and  low-income  housing 
residents,  and  St.  Augustine's  students  and  faculty  and  staff  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and  I  might  add,  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
tax  payer. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  St.  Augustine's  College  to  date  — 
in  developing  a  joint,  community  oriented  and  supported  project  and 
the  potential  long  term  benefit  to  the  college  and  to  the  low 
income  and  elderly  residents  of  our  community  —  I  want  to 
recommend  to  this  subcommittee  and  to  the  Congress  that  you 
consider  establishing  a  program  and  a  specific  allocation  of 
resources  to  support  joint  HBCU-local  government  community 
development  projects. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  Members  of  this  Committee  to  support 
this  kind  of  initiative.  Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  HBCU 
community  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  city  and 
county  government  to  facilitate  the  development  of  such  shared  use 
facilities.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  wave  of  the  future  and  that 
it  makes  sense  for  us  to  invest  and  utilize  tax  payer  funds  wisely. 
Again  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  support.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  our  City  Manager,  Dempsey  Benton,  Jr.  has  written  to  Secretary 
Cisneros  in  support  of  this  initiative,  and  I  would  hope  that  his 
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-  5  - 
letter  could  be  included  in  the  record  of  this  hearing  as  a  part  of 
my  testimony. 

I  would  be  more  them  happy  to  ansver  zmy  questions  Members  of 
the  Committee  may  have. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  attention. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  Doctor,  I  did  want  to  ask  you,  would  this  be  located 
right  in  Raleigh  then? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  would  be  located  in  Raleigh.  It  would  be  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  the  college.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  a 
joint  endeavor  between  the  city  and  the  college.  We  already  have 
some  programs  that  are  jointly  sponsored. 

In  other  words,  we  call  it  a  partnership  between  the  town  and 
by  the  college  and  the  City  of  Raleigh  working  together,  particu- 
larly, but  not  limited  to,  but  particularly  in  what  we  call  the  high- 
risk  areas  of  the  city. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  And  there  is  no  community  health  center  there  now 
that  is  Federally  funded? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  no,  there  is  not.  There  is  within  the  city  as 
a  whole,  but  not  in  our  area  of  the  city,  there  is  not. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Okay. 

Well,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  waiting,  and  I  have  never  met 
someone  whose  first  name  is  Prezell,  so  I  think  we  will  remember 
your  testimony  for  its  eloquence  and  for  the  fine  work  that  you  are 
trying  to  do  in  your  home  community  of  Raleigh.  And  I  will  tell 
Chairman  Stokes  that  you  send  your  regards. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you  so  very  much. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  The  entire  statement  has  been  placed  in  the  record 
for  the  committee's  deliberations. 

Mr.  Robinson.  And  Madam  Chair,  what  we  are  asking  for,  and 
I  have  a  letter  that  I  have  from  the  city  manager  in  which  he  sup- 
ports this  initiative,  of  course,  if  it  were — and  I  got  into  legislation, 
that  is,  the  joint  application,  the  City  Manager,  Mr.  Denton,  sup- 
ports this,  and  as  I  said,  our  congressional  delegation  supports  this. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you.  Is  this  in  Congressman  Price's,  district? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  in  his  district,  that  is  right.  It  is 
not  in  Congresswoman  Claj^on's  district,  but  she  has  been  very 
supportive  of  it.  She  is  a  long-time  friend,  long-time  supporter  of 
it. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  May  16th. 

[The  following  statements  were  received  and  submitted  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  record:] 
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statement  of  Representative  Nancy  Pelosi 
Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 

May  3,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:   Thank  you  for 
the  Subcommittee's  past  support  on  programs  of  importance  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   I  understand  the  difficult  funding 
decisions  facing  the  Subcommittee  and  appreciate  your  great 
leadership,  Mr.  Chairman.   Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  my  requests  for  FY '95  funding  for  several  programs 
under  your  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 
HUD 
San  Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies 

As  you  may  recall,  thanks  to  the  Subcommittee,  the  FY '93  VA- 
HUD  bill  included  $1.5  million  to  cover  initial  costs  related  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.   Significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  this  Center,  which  is  designed 
to  promote  economic  development  in  the  Bay  Area  and  to  enhance 
the  position  of  U.S.  businesses  in  the  Pacific  Rim  region. 

For  FY '95,  the  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  is  requesting 
$4  million  in  special  projects  funding,  which  will  complete  the 
trade  center  and  encourage  the  commitment  of  significant 
resources  from  the  private  sector  to  complete  this  important 
economic  development  project. 
San  Francisco  Housing  for  Homeless  Mentally  Disabled  Individuals 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  requests  $4  million  in  special  HUD 
funding  for  the  establishment  of  a  transitional  housing  facility 
for  persons  who  are  both  homeless  and  mentally  disabled.   Of  this 
funding,  $3.5  million  would  be  used  for  capital  costs  for  the 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  a  50-unit  SRO  facility,  and 
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$500,000  for  annual  operating  costs  for  supportive  services. 

The  proposed  facility  would  provide  stable  housing  with  on- 
site  services  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill  homeless  for  a 
period  of  up  to  two  years.   Services  would  include  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  counseling;  money  management;  health 
services;  and  educational  and  employment  assistance. 
AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  (HOPWA) 

Thank  you  for  the  Subcommittee's  continuing  support  for  this 
important  program  which  is  making  a  real  difference  in  the  lives 
of  people  with  HIV/ AIDS.   In  FY '94,  this  important  program  was 
funded  at  $156  million.   Because  the  program  is  a  formula  grant, 
eight  new  cities  and  two  new  states  may  qualify  for  funding  in 
FY'95.   According  to  preliminary  estimates,  the  program  will  need 
at  least  $203  million  in  order  to  fund  the  new  cities  and  states 
while  also  holding  steady  the  current  funding  level  for  places 
which  received  FY '94  funds.   I  urge  you  to  fund  the  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunities  Act  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
General  National  Housing  Issues 

I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  about  possible  funding 
problems  related  to  the  low  income  housing  preservation  programs. 
Title  II  and  Title  VI.   I  understand  that  the  Administration 
requested  no  funding  for  preservation  for  FY'95,  choosing  instead 
to  rely  on  funds  in  the  pipeline  and  proposed  cost  savings. 
Serious  concerns  exist  in  the  low  income  housing  community, 
however,  that  HUD's  estimates  are  inaccurate  and  that  the  funds 
are  insufficient  to  carry  the  program  through  the  year.   Some 
estimates  of  needed  funds  range  as  high  as  $350  -  $525  million. 

Given  the  shortage  of  funds  overall,  more  realistic, 
perhaps,  is  an  estimate  of  $121  million,  based  on  replacing  the 
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$75  million  in  the  pipeline  which  was  rescinded  as  part  of  the 
earthquake  emergency  supplemental  bill,  plus  the  $46  million 
which  HUD  estimated  it  would  receive  as  a  result  of  federal  cost 
limit  reduction  savings.   As  in  past  years,  I  oppose  budget 
proposals  to  limit  subsidies  by  reducing  the  "Federal  Cost 
Limits"  from  their  current  level  of  120%  of  the  Fair  Market  Rents 
(FMRs)  for  Section  8  certificates  down  to  100%  of  the  FMRs. 

I  also  support  the  President's  request  for  $50  million  for 
the  Youthbuild  program. 
EPA 
Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Control 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  the  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Transport  Project  be  included  in  the  list  of  combined 
sewer  overflow  control  projects  ready  for  construction.   I  will 
emphasize  that  my  request  is  not  for  new  project  construction, 
but  for  funding  to  complete  our  system. 

San  Francisco  has  contributed  over  $500  million  through 
local  revenue  bonds  and  $200  million  from  the  State  Revolving 
Fund  (SRF)  loan  program.   I  am  requesting  $40  million  for  the 
Richmond  project.   This  funding  would  eliminate  overflows  onto 
Baker  Beach  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  within  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area,  which  result  in  beach  closures  due  to 
sewage  contamination.   This  is  a  very  important  concern  for  our 
community  where  protection  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
Pacific  shoreline  are  water  quality  priorities. 

Attached  for  the  record  is  a  letter  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  which  announces  their  first  place  award  for  San 
Francisco's  "outstanding  municipal  combined  sewer  overflow  (CSO) 
program . " 
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Solar  Aquatics 

Funding  of  the  continuation  of  Phase  II  of  the  Solar 
Aquatics  project,  a  natural  pond-based  wastewater  treatment 
technology,  is  important  to  our  efforts  in  San  Francisco  to 
experiment  with  alternative  treatment  technologies.   I  request 
funding  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  this  project. 
The  Subcommittee  has  been  very  helpful  in  the  past  by  providing 
initial  and  follow  up  funding  over  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 
Your  support  is  very  much  appreciated. 
San  Francisco  Estuarv  Project 

The  San  Francisco  Estuary  Project  is  prepared  to  begin 
implementation  of  its  Comprehensive  Conservation  and  Management 
Plan  for  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Estuary.   This  is  the  west 
coast's  largest  estuary,  second  only  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the 
east.   The  Project  is  in  dire  need  of  funding  to  maintain  its 
progress  and  prepare  for  the  implementation  stage  of  the  Plan.   I 
request  that  $600,000  be  made  available  for  FY' 95  to  keep  the 
Project's  important  efforts  alive. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my  requests.   I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Subcommittee  on  the  FY' 95  VA-HUD 
appropriations  bill. 
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AUG  2  7  1993 

OFPCEOF 

Ms.   Michele  Pla,    Program  Manager  vtAjER 

San  Francisco  clean  Water  Enterprises 

Department  of  Public  Works 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

1680  Mission  street,  4th  Floor 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

Dear  Ms.  Pla: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  that  your  municipality  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPA)  1993  national  first  place  award  for  its  outstanding 
municipal  combined  sewer  overflow  (CSO)  control  program.   EPA 
based  this  selection  on  your  program's  demonstrated  innovative 
and  cost-effective  CSO  achievements.   Your  selection,  the 
result  of  an  extensive  national  competition,  recognizes  the 
exceptional  combined  sewer  overflow  efforts  by  your  community 
and  your  combined  sewer  overflow  personnel. 

We  will  officially  announce  the  national  winners  at  the 
EPA  Wastewater  Management  Excellence  Awards  Ceremony  on  Monday, 
October  4,  1993,  in  Anaheim,  California,  at  the  66th  Annual 
Water  Environment  Federation  Conference.  My  staff  will  contact 
you  shortly  to  provide  more  information  regarding  the  ceremony 
and  conference,  and  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have- 

Congratulations  and  thank  you  for  your  commitment  to 
excellence  in  combined  sewer  overflow  management. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Martha  G.  Prothro 

Acting  Assistant  Administrator 


.c.c:_  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein 
Senator  Barbara  Boxer 
Representative  Pete  Stark 
Representative  Anna  G.  Eshoo 
Representative  Norman  Y.  Mineta 
Representative  Don  Edwards 
Regional  Administrator,  Region  IX 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS  {CT-4) 
and  CONGRESSWOMAN  NITA  LOWEY  (NY-18)> 
LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  OFFICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  5,  1994 

Chairman  Stokes  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

As  a  co-chairs  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Caucus,  we  are  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  an  issue  of  great  importance  to 
us  and  our  constituents  —  the  preservation  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  is  a  treasure  for  the  more  than  eight 
million  people  who  live  in  its  watershed,  as  well  as  for  the 
millions  of  others  who  come  to  the  Sound  for  recreation.   Its 
16, 000-square-mile  drainage  basin  generates  about  $5  billion 
annually  in  the  regional  economy  from  boating,  commercial  and 
sport  fishing,  swimming  and  beachgoing.   Because  the  Sound  is 
used  and  enjoyed  by  many,  the  burdens  placed  on  it  are  great  and 
an  enormous  effort  must  be  made  to  clean  and  protect  it. 

Like  so  many  of  our  nation's  waterways.  Long  Island  Sound's 
future  is  in  grave  danger.   Pollution,  from  both  point  and 
non-point  sources,  has  invaded  our  estuary  and  continues  to 
destroy  this  essential  source  of  livelihood,  nourishment  and 
recreation. 

In  1985,  through  coordinated  efforts  between  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  and  the  federal  government,  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Study  began.   In  1988,  Long  Island  Sound  was  designated  an 
"estuary  of  national  significance"  and  as  such  the  EPA  and  the 
two  states  formed  a  management  conference  to  formulate  a 
Comprehensive  Conservation  and  Management  Plan  (CCMP) . 

In  1991,  the  EPA  established  the  Long  Island  Sound  office  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  a  satellite  office  in  Stony  Brook,  New 
York,  to  oversee  the  formulation  of  the  CCMP,  serve  as  public 
outreach  centers,  and  coordinate  federal,  state  and  local  cleanup 
efforts.   The  offices  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  many 
individuals  and  groups  who  are  dedicated  to  cleaning  up  and 
preserving  the  Sound. 
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After  eight  years  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $12  million,  the  CCMP 
was  released  this  past  March  and  sent  to  Governors  Weicker  and 
Cuomo,  and  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner,  for  final  approval. 
The  CCMP  identified  areas  that  need  special  attention,  including 
the  most  pressing  problem,  low  dissolved  oxygen  or  "hypoxia," 
caused  primarily  by  nitrogen  emissions  by  both  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  non-point  sources  such  as  runoff  from  roads,  parking 
lots,  lawns  and  farmlands. 

Now  that  the  problems  and  solutions  have  been  identified  and 
clearly  laid  out,  it  is  especially  important  the  Long  Island 
Sound  office  is  maintained.   The  office  can  serve  as  a  critical 
resource  as  the  CCMP  is  implemented  and  can  coordinate  efforts 
among  the  various  individuals  and  groups  working  to  clean  up  the 
Sound. 

Our  colleague,  Congresswoman  Rosa  DeLauro,  testified  before  your 
committee  for  $1.3  million  in  FY  95  for  continuation  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound  office.   We  want  to  voice  our  strong  support  for 
this  request.   These  funds  are  authorized  under  Section  119  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

We  are  requesting  $300,000  for  operating  expenses  for  the  office. 
The  coordination  that  can  be  provided  by  the  office  will  be 
critical  as  the  recommendations  of  the  CCMP  are  implemented.   An 
additional  $1  million  would  provide  grants  to  assist  with 
clean-up  effoirts,  as  identified  by  the  CCMP.   These  projects 
range  from  coastal  zone  management,  to  debris  clean  up,  to 
research  and  education. 

This  "estuary  of  national  significance"  has  a  great  deal  to  offer 
and  we  are  appreciative  so  many  people  are  driven  to  preserving 
it.   Through  educational  programs,  clean-up  efforts  or  scientific 
study,  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  have  dedicated  much 
time,  money  and  energy  toward  this  important  cause. 

As  we  seek  to  implement  the  recommendations  made  by  the  CCMP,  a 
continued  federal  commitment  to  the  office  and  grant  program  is 
essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  the  years  of  hard  work  and 
commitment  contributed  by  citizens  and  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  in  devotion  to  restoring  Long  Island  Sound.   We  are 
also  deeply  appreciative  of  the  support  your  subcommittee  has 
given  to  this  effort  in  the  past.  Restoration  of  Long  Island 
Sound  is  critical  and  we  urge  you  to  look  favorably  on  our 
request  for  continued  support. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  our  testimony. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

CONGRESSMAN  PORTER  GOSS 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
MAY  5,  1994 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  150,000+  VETERANS  WHO  RESIDE  IN  SOUTHWEST 
FLORIDA,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RESPECTFULLY  REQUEST  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
INCLUDE  $9.57  MILLION  FOR  THE  PLANNED  EXPANSION  OF  THE  VA'S  BAY 
PINES  SATELLITE  OUTPATIENT  CLINIC  IN  FT.  MYERS,  FLORIDA  IN  THE 
FY95  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL. 

AS  YOU  MAY  EACH  RECALL  FROM  MY  PRIOR  CORRESPONDENCE,  THE 
PRESSING  NEED  FOR  THIS  PROJECT  HAS  LONG  BEEN  RECOGNIZED.   IT  WAS 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  VA'S  1994-1998  FIVE-YEAR  FACILITY  DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN  AND  HAS  BEEN  SCHEDULED  TO  BEGIN  OPERATION  IN  MAY  1996  FOR' 
SEVERAL  YEARS  NOW.   THE  PROJECT  HAS  BEEN  PERSONALLY  ENDORSED  BY 
BOTH  SECRETARY  BROWN  AND  FORMER  SECRETARY  DERWINSKI ,  AND  HAS  BEEN 
GIVEN  A  VERY  HIGH  PRIORITY  SCORE  OF  16.73  UNDER  THE  VA'S  PROJECT 
RANKING  SYSTEM.   I  WOULD  POINT  OUT  THAT  THIS  RANKING  IS  HIGHER 
THAN  4  OF  THE  5  PROJECTS  REQUESTED  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  VA 
CONSTRUCTION  BUDGET.   AND  IT  IS  HIGHER  THAN  ALL  BUT  TWO  OF  THE 
OUTPATIENT  PROJECTS  CITED  FOR  FUNDING  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 
HEALTH  INVESTMENT  FUND.   MORE  IMPORTANTLY  FOR  YOUR  DIFFICULT 
TASK,  IT  IS  THE  SINGLE  MOST  AFFORDABLE  PROJECT  IDENTIFIED  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  SUBMISSION. 
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WHILE  I  FULLY  UNDERSTAND  THAT  YOU  WILL  BE  FORCED  TO  MAKE 
MANY  TOUGH  AND  UNPOPULAR  DECISIONS  AS  YOU  CRAFT  A  BILL  THIS  YEAR, 
I  WOULD  URGE  YOU  TO  CONSIDER  THE  ESSENTIAL  NATURE  AND 
UNQUESTIONED  MERITS  OF  THIS  PROJECT  AS  YOU  CONSTRUCT  YOUR 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.   WHILE  I  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET  SUBMISSION  WOULD  MAKE  FUNDING  OF  THIS  PROJECT  CONDITIONAL 
ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF  HIS  HEALTH  PLAN,  THE  UNCERTAIN  PROSPECT  FOR 
SECURING  ADDITIONAL  REVENUES  UNDER  A  HEALTH  BILL  MAKES  INCLUSION 
OF  THESE  FTJNDS  IN  THE  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  MEASURE  ESSENTIAL. 
OUR  VETERANS  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR  EXPANDED  FACILITIES  FOR  TOO 
LONG.   THEY  ARE  LOSING  FAITH  IN  THE  VERY  SYSTEM  FOR  WHICH  THEY 
RISKED  THEIR  LIVES. 

CURRENTLY,  THE  BAY  PINES  SATELLITE  OUTPATIENT  CLINIC  IS  THE 
ONLY  VA  MEDICAL  FACILITY  LOCATED  IN  SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA.   OUR 
VETERAN  POPULATION,  WHICH  IS  AUGMENTED  ANNUALLY  BY  THE  INFLUX  OF 
SEASONAL  RESIDENTS  AND  MIGRATING  RETIREES,  ALREADY  EXCEEDS 
150,000  AND  IS  GROWING  RAPIDLY.   AS  A  RESULT,  OUR  CLINIC,  WHICH 
WAS  ORIGINALLY  DESIGNED  TO  ONLY  ACCOMMODATE  40,000  ANNUAL 
OUTPATIENT  VISITS,  IS  OVEREXTENDED  AND  SERVICES  TO  VETERANS  IN 
THE  AREA  ARE  INCREASINGLY  INADEQUATE.   LAST  YEAR,  DESPITE  THE 
STRAIN  ON  ITS  PERSONNEL  AND  ALLOCATED  RESOURCES,  THE  CURRENT 
CLINIC  CONDUCTED  MORE  THAN  51,000  OUTPATIENT  VISITS.   THE  VA 
ACKNOWLEDGES  THAT  THE  INADEQUATE  NATURE  OF  THE  EXISTING  FACILITY 
HAS  ALREADY  LED  TO  OVERCROWDED  CONDITIONS  AND  INTOLERABLE  DELAYS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SERVICES.   DUE  TO  THE  UNIQUE  DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  OUR 
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AREA,  THE  DEMAND  IS  EXPECTED  TO  EXCEED  76,000  ANNUAL  VISITS  BY 
2005.   SIMPLY  PUT,  IF  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  OUR  OBLIGATIONS 
TO  OUR  VETERANS  THIS  PROJECT  MUST  MOVE  FORWARD  NOW. 

I  WOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE  ABOUT 
THIS  PROJECT.   I  AM  WORKING  DILIGENTLY  WITH  CHAIRMAN  MONTGOMERY 
AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  TO  ENSURE 
THAT  THE  SUFFICIENT  AUTHORIZATION  LEVEL  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  PROJECT 
THIS  YEAR.   AND  BECAUSE  THE  EXPANSION  OF  THIS  OUTPATIENT -FACILITY 
COMPORTS  WITH  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  VISION  FOR  THE  VA'S  ROLE  IN  A 
REFORMED  HEALTH  SYSTEM,  I  FULLY  EXPECT  THE  CONTINUED  SUPPORT  OF 
SECRETARY  BROWN  AS  WELL. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  VETERANS  OF  SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA,  I  THANK  YOU 
FOR  CONSIDERING  THIS  REQUEST.   IN  THE  MEANTIME,  AS  YOUR  COMMITTEE 
PREPARES  TO  DELIBERATE  ABOUT  THESE  IMPORTANT  SPENDING  MATTERS, 
PLEASE  DO  NOT  HESITATE  TO  CALL  ME  IF  YOU  WISH  TO  DISCUSS  ANY 
ASPECT  OF  THIS  PROJECT  IN  GREATER  DETAIL.   THANK  YOU  ONCE  AGAIN 
FOR  YOUR  HELP.   THE  VETERANS  OF  SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA  THANK  YOU  AS 
WELL. 
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ti^TATE  AND  TERRITORIAL 
AIR  POLLUTION  PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATORS 


As 


LOCAL  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  OFFICIALS 


S   WILLIAM  BECKER 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE 
STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  AIR  POLLUTION  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATORS 

AND  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LOCAL  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  OFFICIALS 

ON  EPA'S  FY  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
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Testimony  of  the 

State  and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Administrators 

and  the  Association  of  Local  Air  Pollution  Control  Officials 

on  EPA's  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

Submitted  to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and 

Independent  Agencies 

May  17, 1994 

Introduction 

The  State  and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Administrators  (STAPPA)  and  the 
Association  of  Local  Air  Pollution  Control  OflBcials  (ALAPCO)  are  pleased  to  transmit 
this  testimony  on  the  proposed  FY  1995  budget  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  especially  on  the  President's  request  for  funds  under  Section  105  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  for  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies.  STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  are  the 
national  associations  of  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies  in  the  54  states  and 
territories  and  over  165  major  metropolitan  areas  across  the  nation.  Under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  these  agencies  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  implementing  the  programs 
mandated  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  ensure  healthful  air  quality  for  our  citizens. 

Summary  of  STAPPA/ALAPCO  Request 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  1995  includes  $181.1  million  for  state  and  local  air 
pollution  control  agencies  under  Section  105  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  While  this  represents 
an  increase  of  $4.4  million  over  last  year's  appropriation,  we  are  concerned  that  this  sum  is 
far  less  than  what  is  needed  to  implement  the  many  essential  activities  required  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  during  FY  1995.  Therefore,  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  our 
many  obligations  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  request  an  increase  of  $30  million  over  the 
President's  request  in  FY  1995. 

In  addition,  STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  request  that  EPA's  overall  air  program  budget 
for  FY  1995  be  increased  by  $30  million  to  allow  the  agency  to  perform  its  regulatory 
responsibilities  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  The  Clean  Air  Act 
mandates  many  of  EPA's  regulatory  duties,  such  as  promulgating  niles  and  guidance  by 
statutory  deadlines.  These  rules  and  guidelines  form  the  basis  for  state  and  local  air 
programs.  When  EPA  fails  to  meet  its  deadlines,  state  and  local  air  agencies  have 
diflBculty  meeting  their  own  deadlines,  which  can  result  in  severe  sanctions  against  state 
and  local  agencies  required  by  the  Act,  including  constraints  on  growth  and  the 
withholding  of  federal  highway  funds.  Increasing  EPA's  overall  budget  will  also  enable 
the  agency  to  add  needed  personnel  to  work  with  state  and  local  agencies  on  implementing 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  m^dng  sure  that  EPA  regional  oflBces  have  the  necessary  staflF  to 
process  the  volumes  of  Title  V  permit  applications  anticipated  in  FY  1995. 
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Air  Pollution  is  a  Serious  Problem 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  in  our  country  continues  as  a  serious  health  threat  and 
deserves  our  steadfast  efforts  to  address  it.  According  to  EPA's  National  Air  Quality  and 
Emissions  Trends  Report,  1992,  as  many  as  140  million  residents  lived  in  areas  that 
exceeded  at  least  one  of  the  health-based  standards  in  1992.  Moreover,  recent  studies 
have  concluded  that  exposure  to  PMiq— small  particulates—results  in  60,000  to  70,000 
premature  deaths  each  year.  In  addition,  EPA  estimates  that  2.2  billion  pounds  of  toxic 
pollutants  were  emitted  into  the  air  in  1992,  many  of  which  cause,  or  are  suspected  of 
causing,  cancer  and  other  adverse  health  effects. 

Impacts  on  State  and  Local  Air  Programs  From  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 

In  recognition  of  our  ongoing  air  quality  problems,  Congress  made  major 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1990.  These  comprehensive  amendments  provided 
state  and  local  agencies  with  important  legislative  tools  for  building  effective  air  quality 
programs  throughout  the  country.  As  amended,  the  Clean  Air  Act  now  requires  state  and 
local  agencies  to  adopt  comprehensive  control  programs  to  regulate  smog,  carbon 
monoxide,  particulates,  acid  rain,  substances  that  deplete  the  ozone  layer,  and  a  host  of 
previously  unregulated  toxic  air  pollutants.  The  amendments  are  intended  to  enhance 
compliance  and  enforcement  programs  through  the  new  Title  V  operating  permit  program, 
to  ensure  that  air  pollution  sources  meet  and  maintain  their  air  pollution  standards. 
Though  worthwhile,  these  requirements  are  extremely  resource  intensive  and  costly  for 
state  and  local  agencies  to  implement. 

State  and  Local  Agencies  Need  Additional  Resources 

STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  strongly  recommend  that  EPA's  FY  1995  budget  request 
for  Section  105  grants  be  increased  by  $30  million.  These  resources  are  necessary  to 
support  many  important  air  quality  initiatives. 

States  have  begun  developing  and  implementing  plans  to  reduce  volatile  organic 
compounds  by  15  percent  by  1996.  Unfortunately,  these  plans  will  have  to  be  developed 
without  the  eleven  control  technique  guidelines  that  EPA  is  responsible  for  publishing,  but 
has  yet  to  do  so.  Even  though  EPA  is  not  issuing  these  guidelines  by  the  statutory 
deadlines  imposed  by  the  Act,  state  and  local  agencies  will  not  be  permitted  to  miss  their 
deadlines.  Accordingly,  we  are  now  forced  to  develop  and  adopt  our  own  measures, 
which  will  entail  the  expenditure  of  considerable  resources.  Many  agencies  simply  do  not 
have  adequate  resources  or  staff  to  carry  out  this  additional  burden  of  responsibility. 

In  addition,  in  light  of  the  significant  health  implications  of  exposure  to  PM]o 
emissions,  state  and  local  agencies  will  be  developing  and  implementing  additional  control 
strategies  to  regulate  small  particulates.  This  will  necessitate  increased  resources,  as  well. 
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Ambient  monitoring  is  at  the  heart  of  all  air  programs  for  which  additional  federal 
flmding  is  needed.  This  includes  monitors  and  monitoring  stations  to  measure  levels  of 
ozone,  carbon  monoxide,  and  air  toxics.  The  information  that  state  and  local  agencies 
gather  from  these  monitors  is  essential  for  planning  and  other  purposes.  Monitoring, 
however,  is  not  a  Title  V  program  and,  thus,  funding  for  monitoring  may  not  be  derivexl 
from  Title  V  permit  fees.  Rather,  funds  for  monitoring  must  come  from  Section  105 
grants.  Accordingly,  monitoring,  as  well  as  the  upkeep  and  replacement  of  equipment,  is 
critical. 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  in  addition  to  requiring  monitor  upkeep  and  replacement, 
requires  additional  monitoring  stations,  including  new  PMjo  sites,  that  are  extremely 
costly.  In  addition,  certain  facilities  are  required  to  install  sophisticated  monitors  to 
measure  acid  rain  emissions  continuously.  State  and  local  agencies  will  be  called  on  to 
certify  that  these  continuous  emission  monitors  are  acceptable  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  funding  to  accommodate  this  task.  These  agencies  simply  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  take  on  such  an  effort  without  additional  federal  support. 

Controlling  mobile  sources  of  air  pollution  is  another  Clean  Air  Act  requirement 
for  which  state  and  local  agencies  require  additional  federal  funding  and  for  which  Title  V 
fees  are  unavailable.  Motor  vehicles  are  responsible  for  nearly  50  percent  of  the  emissions 
contributing  to  ozone  and  80  percent  of  carbon  monoxide  pollution,  as  well  as  over  one- 
half  of  the  toxic  air  pollution  problem  in  the  United  States.  The  Clean  Air  Act  mandates  a 
number  of  important  measures  to  address  these  sources.  For  example,  many  state  and 
local  agencies  are  required  to  develop  or  enhance  their  automobile  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs,  although  they  do  not  have  adequate  staff  and  resources  to 
accomplish  this  duty.  Moreover,  many  of  the  states— including  those  in  the  Ozone 
Transport  Region—will  be  opting  into  the  California  Low  Emitting  Vehicle  program,  and 
will  need  additional  resources  to  implement  this  important  program. 

Other  state  and  local  activities,  which  warrant  additional  federal  funding,  include 
the  regulation  of  medical  and  municipal  waste  combustion  sources,— implementation  of 
MACT  standards  under  Title  HI  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  a  variety  of  multi-state  initiatives, 
including  the  Ozone  Transport  Commission  and  activities  within  the  Great  Lakes  and  with 
Mexico,  and  development  of  air  pollution  control  initiatives  related  to  Indian  tribes. 

In  general,  the  new  and  expanded  requirements  created  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  necessitate  substantial  expansions  in  staff  for  many  state  and  local  agencies 
to  comply  with  the  Act's  mandates.  For  example,  states  are  required  to  impose 
Reasonably  Available  Control  Technology  requirements  on  industry  to  regulate  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions.  These  activities  will  necessitate  additional  agency  personnel  to  process 
the  permit  applications.  Many  state  and  local  agencies  have  calculated  that  they  will  need 
to  double  their  staffs  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Once  hired, 
additional  staff  must  be  adequately  trained,  which  will  require  additional  funding.  The 
importance  of  resources  for  adequate  training  cannot  be  overstated.    State  and  local 
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agencies,  industry,  and  the  public  deserve  well-trained  staff  in  these  positions  of  great 
responsibility. 

Resource  Shortfalls  Damage  State  and  Local  Air  Programs 

State  and  local  governments  continue  to  have  diflBculty  meeting  fimding 
requirements  for  federal  environmental  programs,  including  air  programs  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Though  the  economy  may  be  improving  in  some  sectors,  states,  counties,  and 
cities  continue  to  suffer  fiscal  shortfalls.  This  is  causing  a  decline  and  slowing  of  progress 
in  basic  air  quality  programs,  at  the  very  time  when  more  programs  required  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  are  scheduled  to  begin. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  our  "base"  air  pollution  control  programs 
are  eroding.  Base  air  programs  are  the  fundamental  elements  and  the  foundation  on  which 
our  efforts  rest.  While  Congress  has  attempted  to  respond  to  many  new  air  pollution 
control  mandates  under  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act,  it  has  largely  failed  to  redress  the  funding 
shortfalls  to  base  program  elements  experienced  by  state  and  local  air  agencies  since  1990 
and  before.  For  example,  a  number  of  state  and  local  agencies  report  that  their  ability  to 
inspect  sources  of  air  pollution  has  suffered  due  to  budgetary  problems.  Some  agencies 
have  been  forced  to  make  less-fi-equent  inspections,  which  increase  the  likelihood  that 
violations  have  gone,  and  will  go,  undetected. 

In  addition,  without  a  viable  program  foundation,  including  trained  staff  and 
adequate  equipment,  it  will  become  impossible  to  accomplish  the  basic  program  elements 
required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  let  alone  national  priorities,  which  are  often  of  greatest 
concern  and  interest  to  the  public.  An  increase  in  Section  105  funding  in  FY  1995  will 
allow  state  and  local  agencies  to  begin  the  arduous  task  of  rebuilding  their  base  programs, 
while  addressing  new  and  expanded  program  responsibilities  required  by  the  1990 
Amendments. 

EPA  Needs  More  Avvrovriations  Generally 

STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  also  recommend  that  Congress  increase  EPA's  FY  1995 
appropriations  request  by  $30  million.  State  and  local  air  agencies  are  only  effective  and 
efiBcient  with  resources  when  EPA  carries  out  its  statutory  responsibilities  on  time.  The 
1990  Amendments  represent  a  major  overhaul  of  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act,  requiring 
EPA  to  promulgate  hundreds  of  regulations.  Although  EPA  attempted  to  create  an 
expedited  process  for  promulgating  these  rules,  the  agency  has  not,  and  cannot,  issue  the 
required  rules  by  their  deadlines  with  the  current  level  of  overall  funding  for  the  agency. 
The  reality  for  state  and  local  agencies  is  that  their  legislative  bodies  will  not  approve 
programs  or  funding  in  the  absence  of  federal  guidance,  which  effectively  limits  these 
agencies'  ability  to  implement  programs  in  the  absence  of  federal  rules  and  guidelines. 

Last  year,  EPA's  budget  for  developing  rules  and  regulations  was  severely  cut. 
Increasing  EPA's  overall  budget  in  FY  1995  will  help  restore  those  cuts  and  will  enable  the 
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agency  to  fund  needed  personnel  to  work  with  state  and  local  agencies  in  implementing 
the  Act  and  processing  Uie  impending  avalanche  of  Title  V  permit  applications.  State  and 
local  agencies  depend  on  EPA  regional  ofBce  staff  for  woridng  on  program  initiatives,  and 
additional  funding  can  help  ensure  that  sufficient  personnel  exist  to  meet  the  increased 
workhour  demands  in  FY  1995. 

In  addition,  EPA  needs  additional  resources  for  developing  and  implementing 
MACT  standards,  establishing  regional  haze  regulations  with  respect  to  visibility, 
developing  mobile  sources  guidelines,  assisting  state  and  local  agencies  implement  the 
substantial  permit  program,  and  providing  necessary  and  appropriate  training  for  state  and 
local  governmental  agencies. 

Conclusion 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  provide  state  and  local  air  agencies  with 
potent  new  and  expanded  programs  to  greatly  improve  our  nation's  air  quality.  State  and 
local  air  agencies  wish  to  flilly  use  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  to  accomplish  this  important 
goal,  but  will  not  succeed  unless  Congress  provides  adequate  resources  to  implement 
these  mandates.  Much  has  been  accomplished  since  1990,  but  enormous  requirements 
remain  for  state  and  local  air  agencies  that  are  already  suffering  from  a  lack  of  resources. 

State  and  local  agencies  are  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out  Congress'  mandates 
under  the  1990  Amendments,  but  their  ability  to  handle  this  massive  undertaking  depends 
on  the  availability  of  additional  federal  funds.  Without  adequate  funding,  especially  during 
this  critical  period  of  implementation,  clean  air  as  envisioned  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  will 
remain  an  unfulfilled  vision. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  you  increase  the  President's  FY  1995  budget  for 
Section  105  grants  by  $30  million,  and  also  increase  EPA's  FY  1995  budget  for 
programmatic  activities  by  $30  niillion. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  offer  our  recommendations  on  EPA's  FY  1995 
budget  request. 
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SOKAOGON  CHIPPEWA  COMMUNITY 


MOLE  LAKE  BAND 

RT.  1,  BOX  625 
CRANDON,  WISCONSIN  54520-9635 
CHIEF  (715)  478-2604 


WllXARO  L  ACKLEY 


TESTIMONY  OF  ARLYN  ACKLEr,  TRIBXL  CHAIRMAN 
SOKAOGON  CHIPPEWA  COMMUNTIT 

Before 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


AGENCy  INVOLVED:  UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED:  $1,096,272  Increase 
SUMMARY  OF  FY  1996  FUNDING  REQUESTS 


Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program 

implement  a  program  for  the  development  and  assessment  of  reservation 
envirortmental  ir^frastructure  capacity,  capability,  delegation  of  EPA  program 
authority  and  regulatory  development,  $310,853. 


Clean  Water  Act.  Section  106.  Water  Pollution  Control  Program 
to  develop  a  database  of  ecosystem  information  for  the  assessment  and 
implementation  of  watershed  management  practices,  ecosystem  mcinagement 
pollution  prevention,  and  capacity  building  initiatives,  $500,000. 


Clean  Water  Act.  Wetland  Protection  Program 

to  implement  a  tribal  wild  rice  research  program  for  the  development  of  site 
specific  water  quality  criterion,  through  aquatic  toxicology  assessments,  for 
heavy  metals  and  sulfide  seiuitivity  within  the  wild  rice  ecosystem  of  the  Mole 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  $199,418. 
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RBSQurce  Consarvation  And  Recovery  Act  Solid  Waste  Management  And 
Planning  Program. 

to  establish  a  Tribal  waste  management  program  for  emergency  response,  solid 
waste,  underground  storage  tanks,  recycling  and  pollution  prevention,  $86,301. 

TOTJUi  FT  1896  JlPPROPRUmONS  RB0UE5T  JIDI»3NS  $1,096,272 
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SOKAOGON  CHIPPEWA  COMMUNnY 

EIECUnVE  SUMMARY 

ry  1998  EPA  APPROPIOATIONS  REQUEST 


BackoiDund 

Mole  Lake  is  the  smallest,  poorest  tribe  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  located  in  the  state's 
northeastern  region  within  Forest  County.  A  recent  WISKIDS  study,  conducted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Council  on  Children  and  Families,  determined  that  Forest  County  ranked 
second  of  the  72  Wisconsin  counties  in  child  poverty.  In  1990,  Forest  County  had  31.8% 
of  its  total  child  population  categorized  as  poor  as  compared  to  14.9%  for  the  State. 
Furthermore  the  County  ranked  71st  in  married  couples  median  income  with  only 
$22,396  armually  as  compared  to  the  State  at  $38,210.  In  addition  to  a  depressed  local 
economy,  the  Reservation's  service  population  has  increased  from  148  members  in 
1975  to  S46  members  today  -  a  274%  increase  in  service  population.  Reservation 
unemployment  is  42%. 

Current  EPA  Programs  and  Services 

In  1994,  the  Sokaogon's  total  EPA  funding  allocations  for  all  envirorunental 
related  projects  and  programs  totalled  only  $315,000.   Tribal  environmental  efforts 
include  two  EPA  delegated  water  monitoring  programs  (CWA  Sec.  106  and  CWA  Sec. 
314),  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  (General  Assistance),  CWA 
Sec.  104(b)(3),  Solid  Waste  Management  Plarming  Program  and  Environmental 
Education  Program  special  projects. 

The  federal  government  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  need  for  strong 
environmental  programs  on  Indian  lands.  While  EPA  supposedly  has  a  policy  of 
dealing  with  tribes  on  a  govenunent  to  government  basis  and  recognizing  the 
importance  of  environmental  protection  to  tribal  culture,  inadequate  funding  has  left 
federal  promises  imfulfilled.   Since  EPA  was  established,  tribes  have  received  less  than 
one  third  of  one  percent  (1/3  of  1%)  of  the  total  EPA  budget  to  protect  cultural  and 
treaty  trust  resources. 

The  federal  government's  treaty  trust  responsibility  to  the  tribe  requires 
adequate  resources  for  protection  of  the  reservation  environment.  Yet,  there  is  no 
long-term  mechanism  for  funding  baseline  infrastructure  development  and 
implementation  for  tribes  as  there  has  been  for  states.  The  funds  requested  by  the 
Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  represent  a  first  step  in  achieving  equitable  funding 
for  protection  and  management  of  the  enviroiunent  of  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation. 
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Tribal  Prooresa  to  Threatened  Bv  Propoaed  Mmino 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  is  concerned  that  a  proposed 
underground  sulfide  mine,  within  one  mile  of  the  reservation,  will  cause  lasting  and 
irreversible  envirorunental  damage.  The  Crandon  Mining  Company  has  been  created, 
by  Exxon  and  Rio  Algom  Ltd.,  to  construct  and  operate  the  mine.  The  mine  plans  to 
extract  67.4  million  tons  of  copper  and  zinc  ore.  The  mining  process  would  not  otUy 
remove  ore,  but  also  process  7.2  million  tons  of  metal  concentrates.  During  this  mining 
process,  operators  wUl  use  railroad  tanker  cars  filled  with  sulfuric  acid. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mine  will  produce  82  million  tons  of  waste  of  which  42 
million  tons  will  be  discarded  above  ground,  covering  600  acres.  The  tailings  piles 
threaten  surface  and  groundwater  as  leaching  occurs.  Tailings  will  be  exposed  to 
atmospheric  conditions  over  extended  periods,  when  waste  rock  is  discarded. 
Evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  waste  piles  and  evapotranspiration  from  surrounding 
plants  will  generate  significant  air  quality  impacts.  Core  samples  from  the  site  been 
found  to  contain  lead,  arsenic,  cadmium,  mercury  and  uraruum  224/226.  These  heavy 
metals  can  be  leached  from  the  mine  site  and  concentrate  in  plants  and  fish.  When 
tribal  members  ingest  these  natural  foods,  heavy  metals  are  then  passed  into  their 
bodies.   The  psychological  impact  of  the  envirorunental  threat  facing  the  tribe  is 
already  devastating  the  Tribal  community. 

In  addition  to  mining  waste  concerns,  plans  to  pump  a  minimum  of  3  to  5  million 
gallons  of  groundwater  from  the  site  daily  will  greatly  impact  the  hydrology  of  the 
reservation.  Over  the  mine's  projected  life  of  28  years,  a  minimum  of  30  billion  gallons 
of  groundwater  will  be  pumped  from  local  aquifers.  This  could  damage  our  wild  rice 
beds  and  contaminate  Reservation  wells. 

The  proposed  mine  is  also  projected  to  bring  in  up  to  520  outside  workers. 
This  is  likely  to  have  significant  impacts  upon  the  region's  land  use  patterns,  including 
the  Mole  Lake  Reservation.  The  tribe  needs  to  develop  a  land  use  plan  and 
associated  tribal  codes  capable  of  insuring  the  health  and  safety  of  tribal  members. 
The  tribe  also  needs  to  establish  codes  to  address  potential  hazardous  waste 
emergencies. 

The  planned  mining  poses  an  imminent  threat  to  the  envirorunent  and  natural 
resources  of  the  Mole  Lake  Indian  Resenration.  This  requires  an  adequate  response 
from  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  to  assure  that  tribal 
capacity  for  long  term  envirorunental  protection  and  management  is  developed  and 
implemented.   Each  component  of  the  tribe's  funding  request  is  designed  to  meet  this 
goal  through  development  of  sound  tribal  policy  based  on  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
reservation  ecosystems.  The  tribe  urges  Congress  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  assist  us 
in  preparing  for  the  mine's  development  before  it  is  too  late. 
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I.  DEVELOPMENT  JiND  ASSESSMENT  OF  RESERVATION  ENVIRONMENTJUj 

INFRASTRUCTURE.  CfiPACOTY.  CAPABIUTY  AND  DRT.FnATIOTJ  OF  FPA 
PROGRAM  AUTHORITY. 

The  tribe  requests  $310,553  in  EPA  funding  to  expand  existing  General 
Assistance  program  activities.  The  tribal  environmental  department  currently  employs 
one  person  to  manage  all  contracts,  assess  and  implement  project  planning  and 
program  development,  and  provide  the  tribal  government  with  assessments  of  mining 
impacts  and  other  current  environmental  issues  facing  the  tribe. 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  has  been  awarded  a  $300,000  HUD 
Community  Block  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  Envirorunental 
Protection/Natural  Resources  building.  This  new  building  will  include  the  offices  and 
laboratory  space  needed  by  the  new  environmental  staff  to  function  effectively. 

Funding  from  EPA  will  enable  the  tribe  to  employ  appropriate  staff  for  the 
development  and  management  of  environmental  protection  programs  and  projects. 
Field  technicians  will  be  employed  to  assist  with  water  quality  and  air  data  collection 
for  continue  monitoring  of  baseline  environmental  quality  parameters.  These  data  will 
be  utilized  to  develop  and  supplement  mine  impact  assessments,  water  quality 
standards,  and  resource  assessments.  This  combined  information  will  assist  the  tribe 
in  developing  models  to  assess  potential  mining  impacts. 

Given  the  potential  of  a  new  undergroimd  sulfide  mine  within  one  mile  of  the 
reservation,  it  is  essential  for  the  tribe  to  develop  baseline  information  on  water 
chemistry.  We  also  need  a  full  analysis  of  the  reservation's  hydrology,  including 
detailed  information  on  water  levels  and  stream  flows.  Developing  this  ii\formation  is  a 
technical  process,  and  trained  staff  is  needed. 

The  tribe  will  use  the  requested  funds  to  supplement  current  environmental  staff 
with  an  additional  project  manager  (environmental  specialist),  two  field  technicians, 
and  a  GIS  specialist  for  resource  inventory  and  data  analysis.  In  addition  to 
performing  the  analysis  described  above,  the  additional  staff  will  assess  the  tribe's 
infrastructure  needs  and  analyze  the  feasibility  of  tribal  assumption  of  delegated 
authority  to  operate  EPA  water,  air,  and  waste  programs.  The  General  Assistance 
request  also  includes  minor  costs  for  equipment  fransportation  and  supplies. 

n.        DEVELOP  A  DATABASE  OF  ECOSYSTEM  INFORMATION 

The  high  quality  surface  and  groundwater  of  the  Mole  Lake  Indian  Reservation 
is  the  foundation  of  the  healthy  ecosystem  that  exists  today.  The  imique  resources  of 
this  watershed  (e.g.  wild  rice,  expanshre  wetlands)  support  migratory  pathways  for 
birds  and  other  wildlife.  The  importance  of  the  high  quality  natural  resources  to  tribal 
culture  and  spirituality  carmot  be  overstated.   These  resources  are  now  threatened  by 
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the  proposed  mining.  The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  request  $500,000  to  develop  the  first 
accurate  and  comprehensive  database  of  water  quality  in  this  environmentally  and 
culturally  important  watershed. 

The  requested  funds  will  supplement  ongoing  Clean  Water  Act,  Section  106  and 
Clean  Water  Act,  Section  314  water  quality  monitoring  and  assessments,  for  which  the 
tribe  has  recehred  primacy  &om  EPA  The  database  to  be  developed  will  include  the 
groundwater  and  surface  water  systems,  as  well  as  the  aquatic  plants  and  wildlife  of 
the  watershed.   The  data  and  analysis  will  be  shared  with  other  tribes  and  resource 
managers  of  the  watershed. 

ra.       TMPT.PMTyMT"  TOLD  RICE  AND  WATER  QUALITy  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

The  Mole  Lake  Reservation  was  established  at  its  present  site,  in  1934,  due  to 
the  availability  and  abundance  of  wild  rice.   Chief  Ackley,  who  was  responsible  for 
establishing  the  Reservation  believed  that  so  long  as  the  Sokaogon  Chippewa  had 
access  to  wild  rice  they  would  have  access  to  the  primary  food  source  and  would  be 
able  to  survive.   This  unique  resource  remains  a  cultural  and  economic  foundation  and 
focus  of  tribal  identity  for  tribal  members  of  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community. 

Wild  Rice  is  classified  as  a  scarce  resource  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
tribe's  Rice  Lake  is  the  largest,  densest,  single  stand  of  inland  lake  wild  rice  in  the 
State.   It  is  imperative  that  this  unique  ecosystem  be  adequately  protected  given  plans 
to  develop  a  mine  adjacent  to  the  reservation.  The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  request 
$199,418  to  implement  research  programs  for  wild  rice  and  reservation  surface  and 
groundwaters. 

Wild  rice  growth  follows  a  natural  four  year  cycle  so  changes  in  abundance  and 
density  are  difficult  to  measure.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  ecosystem  experiences 
incremental  changes  in  water  level,  water  quality,  or  water  turbidity. 

The  Tribe  proposes  to  staff  a  professional  aquatic  research  biologist,  and 
toxicologist  to  develop  wild  rice  and  water  quality  research  programs  for  the  Swamp 
Creek  -  Rice  Lake  watershed,  and  manage  their  implementation  through  a  thorough 
inventory  of  ecosystem  parameters  -  physical,  chemical,  and  biological,  and  a  series 
of  aquatic  toxicity  tests. 

Toxicology  tests  will  be  implemented  to  determine  the  uptake  of  heavy  metals 
(cadmium,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  arsenic),  and  sulfides  in  wild  rice  and  other 
dependent  aquatic  species.   The  results  of  the  aquatic  toxicity  analysis  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  site  specific  water  quality  criterion  for  the  Swamp  Creek/Rice  Lake 
ecosystem  through  tribal  water  quality  standards. 
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The  biologist  will  also  research  wild  rice,  plant,  and  animal  harvests  and  assess 
the  natural  productivity  of  the  rice  beds.  This  individual  will  be  respor\sible  for 
developing  subcontracts  for  field  data  collection  and  the  development  of  EPA 
approved  Quality  Assurance  Project  Plans.  Once  field  data  has  been  collected, 
computer  databases  will  be  used  to  compile  and  analyze  data.  These  databases  can 
then  be  integrated  into  layers  for  CIS  mapping  and  analysis.   This  data  is  essential  to 
development  of  a  tribal  plan  to  protect  and  enhance  the  tribal  rice  beds  and  high 
quality  surface  and  groundwater. 

IV.       pstjibt.T5;h  a  TRIBJUi  WASTE  MBNAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  requests  $86,301  of  RCRA  Solid  Waste 
Management  and  Planning  Program  funds  to  establish  a  waste  management  program 
for  solid  waste,  underground  storage  tanks  and  recycling  and  pollution  prevention. 

Tribal  concerns  regarding  mine  development  and  transportation  related 
incidents  were  realized  on  April  6,  1994,  when  a  drill  rig  and  trailer  tumbled  into  the 
roadway  near  the  main  ingress/egress  to  the  mine  site.  The  incident  occurred  on  a 
bridge  over  the  main  tributary  to  the  tribe's  wild  rice  lake  on  the  Mole  Lake  Indian 
Reservation.  Had  a  significant  spill  occurred,  Swamp  Creek  and  Rice  Lake  would  have 
suffered  substantial  damage.   SARA  Title  m  mandates  that  the  tribe  is  liable  for 
transportation  and  facility  related  emergency  response  on  reservation  lands.   The  tribe 
currently  lacks  the  capability  to  develop  such  emergency  response  protocol, 
agreements  and  train  personnel  for  response  activities.  This  request  would  provide 
planning  assistance  for  the  development  of  emergency  response  infrastructure. 

This  request  would  also  provide  a  focal  point  for  the  oversight  of  all  solid  waste 
management  actwities  on  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation.  Oversight  activities  would 
include  review  and  planning  for  disposal  practices,  recycling,  waste  reduction, 
education,  code  development  and  enforcement 

The  tribe  must  also  develop  infirastructure  for  management  of  underground 
storage  tanks,  and  assist  with  education  of  tank  owners  on  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation. 
Plans  for  the  assessment  and  removal  of  leaking  underground  storage  tanks  must  also 
be  developed.  If  available,  funding  options  will  be  pursued  for  assessment  and 
removal  of  leaking  tanks  which  may  be  found. 
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PROPOSAL  COMPONENT:  #1 

PROPOSAL  COMPONENT: 

Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program 
implement  a  program  for  the  development  and  assessment  of  reservation 
environmental  infrastructure  capacity,  capability,  delegation  of  EPA  program 
authority  and  regulatory  development.  $310,553. 

COST:  $310,553  increase 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  NEED: 

This  investment  will  improve  ongoing  tribal  operations  for  environmental 
progrcun  planing,  program  management,  and  expand  project  development  and  project 
management  c^abilities.  Funding  will  also  provide  appropriate  staffing  to  assess  the 
environmental  infrastructure  needs  and  feasibility  for  tribal  assumption  of  delegated 
authority  to  operate  EPA  wrater,  air  and  waste  programs. 

The  tribal  environmental  department  currently  employs  one  person  to  manage 
all  contracts,  assess  and  implement  project  planning  and  program  development,  and 
provide  the  tribal  government  with  assessments  of  mining  impacts  and  other  current 
environmental  issues  facing  the  tribe.  The  resources  requested  herein  will  alleviate 
this  burden  and  provide  the  tribe  with  an  appropriate  capacity  to  realize  meaningful 
progress  with  protection  of  the  reservation  envirorunent 

Given  the  potential  of  a  new  underground  sulfide  mine  within  1  mile  of  the 
reservation,  it  is  essential  the  tribe  develop  baseline  information  on  the  water  chemistry 
and  an  understanding  of  the  reservation's  hydrology.   To  develop  such  broad 
monitoring  programs,  appropriate  technical  staff  is  required.  The  Mole  Lake 
Reservation  environmental  staff  will  be  supplemented  with  an  additional  project 
manager  (erwironmental  specialist),  two  field  technicians,  and  a  GIS  specialist  for 
resource  inventory  and  data  analysis.  Minor  equipment,  transportation  and  supplies 
are  also  included  in  this  General  Assistance  Program  Request. 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  is  also  concerned  that  a  proposed 
underground  sulfide  mine  vinll  cause  lasting  and  irreversible  environmental  degradation 
of  the  reservation's  environment  This  mine,  proposed  by  Exxon  and  Rio  Algom  Ltd., 
(a  Canadian  company  headquartered  in  Toronto),  is  within  one  mile  of  Mole  Lake's 
1850  acre  reservation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mine  will  produce  82  million  tons  of  waste,  of  which  42 
million  tons  will  be  discarded  above  ground.  The  remaining  40  million  tons  will  be 
backfilled  into  underground  mining  shafts.  Core  samples  of  the  ore  bearing  rock  have 
been  found  to  contain  lead,  arsenic,  cadmium,  and  mercury.  Tailings  will  be  exposed 
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to  atmospheric  conditions  over  extended  periods,  when  waste  rock  is  discarded. 
Evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  waste  piles  and  evapotranspiration  from  surrounding 
plants  will  generate  significant  air  quality  impacts.   These  heavy  metals  can  be  leached 
from  the  mine  site  by  surface  and  groimd  water  and  concentrate  in  plants  and  fish. 
When  tribal  members  ingest  these  natural  foods,  heavy  metals  are  then  passed  into 
their  bodies. 

In  addition  to  mining  waste  concerns,  plans  to  pump  3  to  5  million  gallons  of 
groundwater  from  the  site  daily  may  create  a  "cone  of  depression"  impacting  the 
hydrology  of  the  reservation. 

STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVE: 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  shall  expedite  current  efforts  to  develop 
administrative,  legal  and  physical  infrastructure  for  the  protection  and  management  of 
the  reservation  environment  and  natural  resources. 

APPROACH: 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  has  been  awarded  a  $300,000  HUD 
Community  Block  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  Environmental 
Protection/Natural  Resources  building.  This  new  building  will  include  the  offices  and 
laboratory  space  needed  by  the  new  envirorunental  staff  to  function  effectively. 

Funding  from  the  EPA  would  enable  the  tribe  to  employ  appropriate  staff  for  the 
development  and  management  of  envirorunental  protection  programs  and  projects. 
Field  technicians  would  be  employed  to  assist  with  water  quality  and  air  data 
collection  for  continued  monitoring  of  baseline  envirorunental  quality  parameters. 
These  data  would  be  utilized  to  develop  and  supplement  mine  impact  assessments, 
water  quality  standards,  and  resource  assessments.   This  combined  information  would 
assist  the  tribe  in  developing  models  to  assess  potential  mining  impacts. 

RESULTS  OR  BENEFITS  EXPECTED: 

The  ability  of  Mole  Lake  to  conduct  its  own  water  testing  will  facilitate  tribal 
initiatives  to  expand  its  environmental  capabilities  and  capacity  to  more  effectively 
protect  tribal  natural  resources,  and  implement  clean  air  and  water  standards.  The 
ability  of  Mole  Lake  to  conduct  its  own  water  testing  will  facilitate  tribal  initiatives  to 
more  effectively  protect  tribal  natural  resources,  and  implement  clean  air  and  water 
standards. 
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BUDGET: 


Personnel 

Project  Managers 

Environmental  Engineer 
Environmental  Specialist 
GIS  Technician 
Field  Technicians 
Water/Air 
Water 
Ftinge  Benefits  (25%) 
Subtotal  Personnel:  $187,980 
Travel/Trainina 
Equipment 

Office  Supplies  and  Equipment 
(2)Digital  Computer  486/66  340MB 
(2)Word  Perfect  for  Windows  6.0 
(2)0uattro  5.0  tor  Wmdows 
(2)Paradox  4.5  for  Wmdows 
Phone/Answering  Machine 
(2)Phone 

(3)Desks  (@$300/ea) 
(6)Chairs  (@$150/ea) 
(2)Tables 

(4)File  cabinets  (@$150/ea) 
(4)Book  Cases  (@$100/ea) 
Polaris  3S0L,  4x4  ATV 
(2)Polaris  Wide  Track  snowmobiles 
Equipment  Lease 

(2)  Ford  F150  4x4  PU-Trucks  (@4.900/ea) 
Subtotal  Equipment:   $31,290 
Other 

(4)Office  Supplies  (12  mosjc$100/ea) 
Maps,  air  photos,  photographic  supplies, 
photo  development  and  reproduction 
Telephone  ($85/mo.  x  4) 
Photocopy/Fax 
Contractual  Services 
Air  Consultant 

Field  Services  (snow  plow  monitoring  sites, 
surface  eind  groimd  water  testing  services) 
Subtotal  Other:   $16,413 
Total  Direct  Costs 


$46,280 
35,880 
29,744 

20,800 
17,680 
37,596 

8,000 


4.980 
990 
100 
300 
150 
160 
900 
900 
300 
600 
400 
4,800 
7,000 

9.800 


3.600 

500 
4.080 
3.000 

3.733 

1.500 

$243,683 
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Indirect  Costs 

30.78%  of  direct  costs  less  equipment  and  contractual  $66,780 

TOTAL  $310,583 
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PROPOSHi  COMPONENT:  #2 

PROPOSAL  COMPONENT: 

Clean  Water  Act.  Section  106.  Water  Pollution  Control  Program 
-         to  develop  a  database  of  ecosystem  information  for  the  assessment  and 

implementation  of  watershed  management  practices,  ecosystem  management 
pollution  prevention,  and  capacity  building  initiatives,  $500,000; 

COST:  $500,000  increase 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  NEED: 

Proposed  mine  development  within  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation's  Swamp  Creek 
watershed  ecosystem  requires  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  hydrology  and  water 
quality  of  the  ecosystem.   Baseline  data  collection  must  be  engaged  to  determine  the 
characteristics  of  watershed  hydrology.  Surface  water  quality,  ground  water  quality, 
and  aquifer  characteristics  (bedrock  contours,  overburden  and  bedrock  stiratigraphy 
and  permeability)  must  be  analyzed  to  detemune  mine  and  other  development  impacts. 
Aquatic  wildlife  and  plants  must  be  surveyed  and  their  viability  assessed  at  baseline 
and  post  development  conditions. 

Tribal  cxdtural  preservation,  social  and  economic  development  are  critically  tied 
to  and  integrated  with  the  high  quality  water  resources  of  the  watershed.  Monitoring 
and  assessment  of  the  hydrologic  system  is  paramount  to  understanding  the  extent  of 
damage  which  will  occur  to  the  resources  as  a  result  of  mine  development  within  the 
Swamp  Creek/Rice  Lake  watershed. 


STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVE: 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Commuiuty  proposes  to  assess  and  moiutor  the 
hydrology  and  aquatic  biology  of  the  Swamp  Creek/Rice  Lake  watershed  ecosystem. 


APPROACH: 

The  tribe  will  assess  existing  data  and  monitor  activities  within  the  watershed. 
The  tribe  will  review  and  assess  proposed  mine  development  alternatives  and  use  all 
available  information  to  design  and  implement  surface  water  and  groundwater 
morutoring  assessments  throughout  the  watershed.  The  tribe  will  develop  an  EPA 
approved  Quality  Assurance  Project  Plans  (QAI^. 
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RESULTS  OR  BENEFITS  EZPECTTED: 

Tribal  capacity  and  capability  will  be  expanded  through  data  collection, 
assessments  and  training.   Critical  data  gaps  will  be  filled  and  mine  impact 
assessments  may  proceed  from  an  ecosystem  approach.  Data  collection  and  analysis 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control  documents  for  testing,  measurement,  and 
apparatus  installation  will  be  completed  for;  surface  water,  sediment,  ground  water, 
stream  flow  gauging,  monitoring  well  construction,  soils  log,  permeability,  and  bedrock 
contours.  Long  term  hydrologic  and  water  quality  monitoring  will  be  in  place  as  a 
result  of  this  effort.   RecommendatiorB  for  further  study  and  data  collection  will  arise  as 
the  assessment  of  ecosystem  hydrology  and  water  quality  proceed. 


BUDGET: 

Contzactual 

Subcontract  Development  and  Solicitation  $10,000 

Aquifer  Characterization 

-ground  water  monitoring  (elevation/quality) 

-bedrock  contours  (seismic/well  log  aiialysis) 

-monitoring  well  construction 

-Quality  Assurance  Project  Plan  development  (QAPjP) 

-Data  assessment  and  reconunendation  for  further  study 

-Tribal  staff  training  230,000 

Surface  Water  and  Sediments 
-stream  flow  gauging 
-water  quality  -  lab  analysis 

-Quality  Assurance  Project  Plan  development  (QAPjP) 
-Data  assessment  and  recommendation  for  further  study 
-Tribal  staff  trairiing  235,000 

Administrathre  Cost  (5%)  25,000 

TOTAL  $500,000 
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PROPOSAL  COMPONENT:  #  3 

PROPOSAL  COMPONENT: 

Clean  Water  Act.  Wetland  Protection  Program 

to  implement  a  tribal  wild  rice  research  program  for  the  development  of  site 
speciiBc  water  quality  criterion,  through  aquatic  toxicology  assessments,  for 
heavy  metals  and  sulfide  sensitivity  within  the  wild  rice  ecosystem  of  the  Mole 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  $199,418. 

COST:  $199,418  increase 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  NEED: 

Wild  Rice  is  officially  classified  as  a  scarce  resource  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under 
administralivB  code.   The  massive  destruction  of  natural  rice  beds  throughout  the  state 
has  greatiy  concerned  the  tribe  given  this  resource's  unique  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  importance  to  Anishinabe  people.   Since  wild  rice  growth  follows  a  natural  four 
year  cycle,  (i.e.  producing  one  good  year,  2  average  years,  and  one  poor  year), 
changes  in  abundance  and  density  are  difficult  to  measure.   This  is  particularly  true  if 
ecosystem  changes  in  water  level,  water  chemistiy,  or  water  turbidity  are  progressive. 

The  reservation's  Rice  Lake  is  the  largest,  densest,  single  stand  of  inland  lake 
wild  rice  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  This  lake  is  also  the  primary  source  of  wild  rice 
seed  for  re-establishment  of  northeastern  and  northcentral  ceded  territory  lakes  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  is  concerned  that  the  proposed 
development  of  an  underground  sulfide  mine,  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  will  destroy 
the  tribal  rice  bed.   It  is  unknown  what  impacts  the  mine  will  have  upon  either  the 
lake's  hydrology  or  water  chemistry.  Toxicology  tests  are  required  to  determine  the 
uptake  of  heavy  metals  (cadmium,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  arsenic  solids),  and 
sulfides  in  wild  rice  and  other  inter-dependent  aquatic  species. 

Wild  rice  growth  follows  a  natural  four  year  cycle  so  changes  in  abundance  and 
density  are  difficult  to  measure.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  ecosystem  experiences 
incremental  changes  in  water  level,  water  quality,  or  water  turbidity. 

Only  through  independent,  scientific  information  compiled  and  analyzed  under 
the  tribal  government's  direction  can  the  Sokaogon  Community  be  insured  of  the  long 
term  viability  of  its  wild  rice  resource. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVE: 

Sokaogon  ChipE>ewa  Community  shall  undertake  a  comprehensive  ecosystem 
approach  to  managfing  and  monitoring  Rice  Lake's  natural  beds.  Aquatic  toxicity 
testing  on  wild  rice  to  determine  sensitivity  to  heavy  metals,  solids  and  sulfides  will  be 
performed  and  assessed  for  inclusion  in  tribal  water  quality  standards  as  site  specific 
water  quality  criterioii. 

APPROACH: 

The  Tribe  proposes  to  staff  a  professional  aquatic  research  biologist,  and 
toxicologist  to  develop  wild  rice  and  water  quality  research  progranos  for  the  Swamp 
Creek  -  Rice  Lake  watershed,  and  manage  their  implementation  through  a  through 
inventory  of  ecosystem  parameters  -  physical,  chemical,  and  biological,  and  a  series 
of  aquatic  toxicity  tests. 

Toxicology  tests  will  be  implemented  to  determine  the  uptake  of  heavy  metals 
(cadmium,  mercury,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic),  and  sulfides  in  wild  rice  and  other 
dependent  aquatic  species.   The  results  of  the  aquatic  toxicity  analysis  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  site  specific  water  quality  criterion  for  the  Swamp  Creek/Rice  Lake 
ecosystem  through  tribal  water  quality  standards. 

The  biologist  will  also  research  wild  rice,  plant,  and  animal  harvests  and  assess 
the  natural  productivity  of  the  rice  beds.   This  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  subcontracts  for  field  data  collection  and  the  development  of  EPA 
approved  Quality  Assurance  Project  Plans.   Once  field  data  has  been  collected, 
computer  databases  will  be  used  to  compile  and  analyze  data.   These  databases  can 
then  be  integrated  into  layers  for  CIS  mapping  and  analysis.   This  data  is  essential  to 
development  of  a  tribal  plan  to  protect  and  enhance  the  tribal  rice  beds  and  high 
quality  surface  and  groundwater. 

RESULTS  OR  BENEFITS  EXPECTED: 

Much  needed  research  and  data  collection  on  the  viability  of  wild  rice  and  the 
plants  sensitivity  to  heavy  metals  and  sulfides  will  be  developed.  Pending  successful 
completion  of  this  project,  the  tribe  may  use  the  information  provided  from  this  study  to 
amend  it's  water  quality  standards  to  include  site  specific  -  numeric  and  biologic 
criterion  for  wild  rice  protection. 

BUDGET: 

Personnel 

Aquatic  Research  Biologist  $28,000 

Administrative  Assistant  16,640 
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Fringe  (25%)  "-^^^ 

Subtotal  Personnel:   $55,800 

TravoVTrainino  ^•°°° 

Equipment 

(2)Digital  Computer  486/66  340MB  4.980 

(2)Word  Perfect  for  Windows  6.0  990 

(2)0uattro  5.0  for  Windows  100 

Paradox  4.5  for  Wmdows  ISO 

Phone/Answering  Machine  150 

(2)Desk  (@$300/ea)  600 

(3)Chair  (@$150/ea)  450 

Table  '5° 

(2)FUe  cabinet  (@$lSO/ea)  300 

Book  Case  (@$100/ea)  10° 
Subtotal  Equipment:  $7,970 

Other 

Office  Supplies  (12  mos.x$100/ea)  1.200 

Telephone  ($85/mo)  1-020 

Photocopy/Fax  l'°00 
Contractual  Services 

Aquatic  Toxicity  Laboratory  Analysis  43,640 

Toxicologist  50.000 
Subtotal  Other:  $96,860 

Total  Direct  Costs  $164,630 

Indirect  Costs 

30.78%  of  direct  costs  less  equipment  and  contractual  $34,788 

TOTAL:  $199,418 
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PROPOSAL  COMPONENT:  #  4 

PROPOSAL  COMPONENT: 

Resource  Conservation  And  Recovery  Act.  Solid  Waste  Management  And 
Plarmina  Program. 
-         to  establish  a  Tribal  waste  management  program  for  emergency  response,  solid 
waste,  underground  storage  tanks,  recycling  and  pollution  prevention,  $86,301. 

COST:  $86,301  increase 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  NEED: 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  is  also  concerned  that  a  proposed 
underground  sulfide  mine  will  cause  lasting  and  irreversible  degradation  of  the 
reservation's  environment.  This  mine,  proposed  by  Exxon  Corporation  and  Rio  Algom 
Ltd.  (a  Canadian  company  headquartered  in  Toronto),  is  located  less  than  one  mile 
from  Mole  Lake's  1850  acre  reservation. 

The  mine  plans  involve  the  extraction  of  67.4  million  tons  of  copper  and  zinc 
ore.  The  mining  process  would  not  only  remove  ore,  but  also  process  7.2  million  tons 
of  metal  concentrates.   Core  samples  of  this  rock  have  been  found  to  contain  lead, 
arseruc,  cadmium,  and  mercury.   These  heavy  metals  can  concentrate  in  plants  and 
fish  as  metals  move  up  the  food  chain.  When  ingested,  heavy  metals  are  then  passed 
on  to  tribal  members. 

In  addition  to  mining  waste  concerns,  a  significant  threat  to  the  reservation 
envirorunent  is  posed  by  the  inevitability  of  transportation  and  operations  related  spills 
or  accidents.  "The  mining  company  expects  at  least  1 1  operations  related  spills  or 
uncontrolled  releases  of  regulated  substances  over  the  life  of  the  project  In  addition, 
the  potential  for  transportation  related  spills  is  likely. 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  has  no  emergency  response  capability  to 
protect  the  health  and  resources  of  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation  residents,  in  the  event 
of  such  catastrophe. 

Furthermore,  tribal  solid  waste  management  lacks  oversight.  Illegal  dumping 
occurs  regularly  at  several  locations  on  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation.  Tribal  efforts  to 
maximize  the  recyclable  solids  in  the  waste  stream  also  lack  coordination,  education 
and  implementation. 

The  tribe  needs  to  establish  a  mechanism  to  train  underground  storage  tank 
(UST)  owners  of  their  responsibilities  related  to  ownership  and  management  of  UST's. 
Assessments  must  be  made  to  determine  whether  tanks  are  in  compliance,  whether  or 
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not  they  are  leaking,  and  for  the  availability  of  options  for  assessment,  removal  and 
mitigation  of  any  tanks  found  leaking. 

STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTTIVE: 

The  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  will  establish  a  Solid  Waste  Program  for 
the  planning  and  management  of  emergency  response,  waste  reduction  and  recycling 
and  underground  storage  tanks  by;  forming  governmental  policy;  providing  oversight; 
and  developing  tribal  codes  to  conserve  and  protect  the  reservation's  natural 
resources. 

APPROACH: 

The  tribe  will  undertake  this  initiative  through  recruitment  and  staffing  of  an 
Environmental  Specialist.  The  Environmental  Specialist  will  monitor  existing  solid 
waste  management  activities,  assess  local  and  regional  emergency  response 
capabilities,  advise  the  tribal  government  on  public  policy  options,  and  implement 
those  which  best  serve  the  tribe's  interest.  The  Environmental  Specialist  will  assess 
and  make  recommendation  for  options  to  continue  the  funding  of  the  planning, 
management  and  implementation  activities  for  emergency  response,  solid  waste  and 
underground  storage  tanks  on  the  Mole  Lake  Reservation. 

RESULTS  OR  BENEFTTS  EXPECTED: 

The  tribal  resident's  health,  safety  and  resources  will  be  better  protected  by  the 
initiatives  of  this  proposed  Solid  Waste  Program.  An  ongoing  funding  mechanism  will 
be  developed  as  part  of  this  project  which  will  sustain  the  continued  development  and 
implementation  of  emergency  response,  solid  waste  and  underground  storage  tank 
management. 

BUDGET: 

PerBonnel 

Environmental  Specialist  $25,500 

Admirustrative  Assistant  16,640 

Fringe  Benefits  (25%)  10,535 

Subtotal  Personnel:   $52,675 

Travel/Trainino  4,000 

Equipment 

(2)Digital  Computer  486/66  340MB  4,980 

(2)Word  Perfect  for  Windows  6.0  990 

(2)0uattro  5.0  for  Windows  100 

Paradox  4.5  for  Windows  ISO 

Phone/Answering  Machine  150 
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(2)Desk  {@$300/ea) 

(3)Chair  (@$lSO/ea)  f25 

Table  480 

(2)Fae  cabinet  (@$lSO/ea)  1^9 

Book  Case  (@$100/ea)  ?9? 
Subtotal  Equipment  $7,970 

Other 

Office  SuppUes  (12  mosjc$100/ea)  ,  „„„ 

Telephone  ($85/mo)  f'^°° 

Photocopy/Fax  ''"^° 

Subtotal  Other:  $3,220  ^'^^^ 

Total  DitBct  Co8tB 

Indirect  Casta  67,865 

(30.78%  of  direct  costs  less  equipment)  jg  ^gg 
TOTAL           $86,301 
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Ny  name  Is  Jerry  Sue  Owens  and  I  am  President  of  Cuyahoga  Conmunlty 
College,  located  In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  I  am  pleased  to  provide  testimony 
on  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995  appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF). 

Before  addressing  our  Interest  In  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
allow  ne  to  speak  briefly  about  Cuyahoga  Community  College.  Cuyahoga 
Conmunlty  College  Is  a  comprehensive  urban  connunlty  college  with  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  26,000  credit  and  4,400  non-credit  students  each 
quarter.  Cuyahoga  Conmunlty  College  has  seen  enrollment  growth  of  over 
17  percent  In  credit  students  over  the  last  5  years,  which  Included  a  27 
percent  growth  In  minority  students.  Partnerships  with  business  and 
Industry  are  also  an  Important  component  of  our  mission.  Last  year,  the 
College's  Unified  Technologies  Center  executed  more  than  100  training 
contracts,  which  served  more  than  5,400  Individuals. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  conmunlty  colleges  represent  the  nation's 
largest,  and  fastest  growing,  segment  of  American  higher  education. 
Two-year  colleges  now  enroll  more  than  6.5  million  students  In  credit 
programs— almost  45  percent  of  all  the  Individuals  attending  college  In 
the  United  States.  Community  colleges  educate  slightly  more  than  half  of 
all  first-year  college  students.  He  also  enroll  disproportionate  numbers 
of  minority  students.  Twenty-three  percent  of  community  college  students 
are  from  ethnic  minority  groups  and  45  percent  of  those  are  African 
Americans. 

Hy  statement  today  is  on  the  FY  1995  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  as  it  relates  to  the  Scientific  and  Advanced  Technology  Act  of 
1992  (SATA)  (PL  102-476).  SATA  authorizes  three  grant  programs  at  NSF 
for  associate  degree-^granting  Institutions  to  support  curriculum 
development  and  program  improvement  In  advanced  technology  education. 
These  areas  Include  electronics,  optics,  manufacturing,  hazardous  waste, 
and  many  others.  The  programs  target  technicians  being  educated  for 
emerging  high  performance  workplaces  that  use  advanced  technologies.  As 
the  primary  providers  of  such  training,  community  colleges  request  that 
SATA  be  funded  at  $35  million  In  FY  1995. 

To  Implement  SATA,  NSF  has  initiated  the  Advanced  Technological 
Education  (ATE)  program.  The  ATE  program  Is  currently  In  Its  first  year 
of  implementation  and  will  support  three  general  program  areas:  (1) 
Centers  of  Excellence.  (2)  Projects  In  Advanced  Technological  Education, 
and  (3)  Norkshops  and  Seminars. 

As  you  know,  NSF  has  played  a  major  role  In  upgrading  science  and 
mathematics  programs  at  colleges  and  universities.  Although  NSF  has 
supported  some  programs  In  science  and  advanced  technology  education  at 
two-year  colleges,  the  level  of  support  has  been  meager  relative  to  that 
for  other  undergraduate  programs  and  the  contributions  two-year  colleges 
make  to  undergraduate  education. 

I  call  your  attention  to  recent  funding  experiences  at  NSF  for 
community  colleges.  In  FY  1992,  NSF  spent  just  $7.3  million  on  grants  to 
community  colleges.  This  amount  represented  only  .29  percent  of  the 
total  NSF  budget  of  $2.5  billion.  Similarly,  in  n  1993,  funding  to 
community  colleges  had  Increased  only  $200,000  to  $7.5  million,  which 
represented  only  .27  percent  of  the  total  NSF  budget  of  $2.7  billion. 
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This  relative  lack  of  Involvement  with  Institutions  that  educate  almost 
45  percent  of  all  postsecondary  students  Is  clearly  inadequate. 

ConuBunlty  colleges  were  pleased  with  the  $15  million  the  ATE  program 
received  In  FY  1994  since  It  guaranteed  greater  NSF  commitment  to 
community  colleges  than  in  previous  years.  NSF  received  a  total  of  351 
applications  for  the  ATE  program,  requesting  almost  $500  mHlion  just  two 
months  after  the  program  was  announced.  NSF  will  be  awarding  grants  for 
these  ATE  Projects  over  the  next  several  months. 

NSF  has  requested  $17.6  million  to  fund  SATA  In  FY  1995.  However, 
given  the  evident  community  college  need  for  the  ATE  program,  we  urge  you 
to  fully  fund  SATA  at  Its  authorized  level  of  $35  million.  We  remind  you 
that  Dr.  Luther  Williams,  Assistant  Director  for  Education  and  Human 
Resources  at  NSF,  commented  at  a  hearing  in  March  before  this 
Subcommittee  that  there  Is  "sufficient  need  and  Interest  to  justify  fully 
funding  the  ATE  program." 

The  need  for  this  funding  Is  well  documented.  Fully  funding  SATA  at 
$35  million  Is  the  kind  of  targeted  Investment  we  need  to  make  during 
these  tight  fiscal  times. 


This  concludes  my  statement.  Thank  you. 


6912p/ni 
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For  more  information  contact: 

SueUen  Galbraith        (703)  642-6614 

Kathy  McGinley         (202)  785-3388 

Consortium   for  BomueMilstein  (202)467-5730 

Steve  Townsend         (301)  984-6200 

Citizens  with 


Disabilities 


TESTIMO^fY 

REGARDING  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  HOUSING  TASK  FORCE  OF  THE  CONSORTIUM  FOR  CITIZENS  WITH  DISABIUTIES 

American  Association  on  Mental  Retardation 

American  Network  of  Community  Options  &  Resources 

Autism  National  Committee 

Bazelon  Center  for  Mental  Health  Law 

International  Association  of  Psychosocial  Rehabilitation  Services 

National  Association  of  Developmental  Disabilities  Council 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 

National  Community  Mental  Health  Care  Council 

National  Mental  Health  Association 

The  Arc,  formerly  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United  States 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc. 

TO 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ERJD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD)  is  a  coalition  of  over  125  consumer,  advocacy,  provider,  and 
professional  organizations  working  on  behalf  of  the  more  that  43  million  Americans  with  physical  and/or  mental  disabilities.  Each 
year  the  Housing  Task  Force  of  the  CCD  submiu  appropriations  testimony  on  programs  that  affect  the  lives  of  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  following  testimony  is  related  to  fiscal  year  1995  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  is  providing  testimony  on  all  of  the  housing  programs  which  axe 
included  in  the  CCD  document.  The  Impact  and  Analysis  of  the  President's  1995  Budget  on  Programs  for  People  with  Disabilities. 
This  year,  however,  as  we  did  last  year,  we  wiU  discuss  the  potenUal  impact  of  the  Administration's  budget  request  in  relation  to 
the  changes  included  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1993  which  permits  the  designation  of  housing  based  on 
disability  and  age.  The  negative  impact  of  these  changes  will  be  far  reaching  if  sufficient  hmds  are  not  provided  to  ensure  that 
people  with  disabilities  do  not  suffer  a  net  loss  of  housing  because  of  these  changes  to  the  law. 

The  disability  community  has  and  will  continue  to  advocate  for  the  inclusion  of  people  with  disabilities  into  all  aspects  of 
community  life.  The  passage  of  the  Americans  with  DisabiliUes  Act  and  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  finally  afforded  the 
same  basic  rights  to  people  with  disabilities  that  are  enjoyed  by  other  Amencans....the  right  to  Uve,  work,  and  enjoy  a  full  life 
within  their  communities.  However,  if  these  rights  are  to  become  a  reality  and  not  only  another  empty  promise,  then  access  to  a 
variety  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  options  within  the  community  must  be  available.  This  availabiUty  is  questionable 
in  view  of  the  above  mentioned  changes  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992. 

People  with  disabilities  make  up  one  of  the  largest  minority  populations  in  the  nation  but,  unlike  other  minority  groups, 
people  with  disabiUUes  are  not  always  set  apart  by  demographic  categories.  However,  while  disability  mav  tran.sceod  age,  sex! 
race,  and  national  origin,  more  often  than  not,  people  with  disabilities  are  people  who  fall  into  the  low  to  very-low  income  range. 
Like  all  citizens  of  this  nation,  individuals  with  disabilities  need  appropriate  and  adequate  housing.  However,  because  of  iheir 
income  status,  people  with  disabUities  particularly  rely  on  many  programs  that  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development  in  order  to  access  housing  options  in  the  community.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  many  of  these  programs 
were  not  given  a  high  pnority  by  HUD.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  number  of  homeless  people  with  disabilities  continues  to 
grow. 


grow 


For  more  than  a  decade,  the  lack  of  available  affordable  housing  has  been  an  increasingly  critical  problem  for  people  with 
disabilities.  It  is  the  CCD's  very  strong  belief  that  this  will  only  worsen  as  PHAs  and  providers  of  federally-assisted  housing  act  on 
their  newly  found  abUity  to  provide  segregated  housing  based  on  age  and  disability.  Therefore,  the  continuation  and  eipansion  of 
federally  funded  and  federally  assisted  housing  programs  that  ensure  prompt  new  construction,  acouisition.  and  rehabilitation. 
rental  subsidies,  and  the  opportunity  for  people  with  physical  and  mental  disabilities  to  choose  among  a  variety  of  communitv-ba'ied 
housing  options  are  all  of  ma\n{  importance  to  the  CCD. 

RE^aAL  ASSISTANCE 

When  the  HCDA  was  passed  in  1992,  the  disability  community  received  several  assurances  by  Congress  including  the 
addition  of  a  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  program  in  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  DisabUities 
Program.  This  change  was  supposed  to  be  one  way  to  deal  with  the  potential  loss  of  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  The 
promise  was  never  realized  because  this  program  has  never  been  ftinded.  While  the  disability  community  originaUy  had  major 
concerns  about  the  addition  of  this  new  component  to  Section  811,  many  of  these  concerns  have  been  superceded  by  our  recognition 
of  the  growing  need  for  additional  tenant-based  assistance  under  both  Section  8  and  Section  81 1  not  only  for  people  with  disabilities 
but  for  all  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes. 

This  year,  the  President's  budget  request  includes  a  new  set-aside  of  5,000  units  for  people  with  disabilities  under  the 
Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  program.  The  CCD  believes  that  this  is  a  positive  indication  that  the  Administration  is 
senous  about  its  efforts  to  ensure  more  housing  in  the  community  for  people  with  disabiUties  at  the  same  time  working  lo  offset 
losses  as  a  result  of  unfortunate  provisions  in  the  HCDA  of  1992.  However,  the  CCD  strongly  opposes  the  use  of  these  units  as  an 
incentive  to  create  segregated  housing  in  the  commimity. 

While  both  of  the  Section  8  and  the  Section  811  renlal  assistance  programs  have  some  potential  to  increase  the  availability 
of  housmg  wilhin  the  communitY.  we  assert  that  the  fiinding  of  these  new  disability-specific  tenant-based  rental  assistance  programs 
must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  preclude  people  with  disabilities  from  receiving  standard  Section  8  tenant-based  rental  assistance 
based  solely  on  their  income  and  not  on  their  disability. 
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The  President's  budget  request  recommends  doubling  the  FY  1994  commitment  to  the  Section  8  incremental  rental 
assistance  program.  These  funds  could  provide  rental  assistance  to  an  additional  70,000  families.  The  CCD  applauds  this 
recommendation  and  the  Administration's  commitment  to  providing  housing  for  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes.  However. 
we  must  once  again  assert  thai  people  with  disabilities  must  have  the  same  access  to  this  generic  assistance  as  they  have  to  any 
'disability-specific''  rental  assistance. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  decade-long  decline  in  the  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  for  people  with  low  incomes;  the 
continued  attacks  on  the  fair  housing  rights  of  people  with  disabilities;  the  new  specter  of  segregated  disability  housing;  the 
continued  rise  in  homelessness;  and  the  need  to  provide  a  variety  of  affordable  housing  options  for  our  most  at-risk  citizens 
demands  continued  and  expanded  federal  support,  which  has  been  absent  during  the  past  two  Administrations  and  which  we  hope 
will  be  demonstrated  by  the  Clinton  Administration. 

SECTION  g  INCREMENTAL  RENTAL  ASSICTANCE 

The  Administration's  FY  1995  recommendation  for  Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance  is  $2.7  billion.  This  requests 
represents  a  doubling  of  the  FY  1994  appropriation  and  would  provide  rental  assistance  to  an  additional  70,000  hmilies  who  are 
presently  not  receiving  any  type  of  rental  subsidy  from  the  federal  government.  Of  the  total  request,  the  Adminstration  has 
recommended  a  set-aside  of  $171  million  to  support  5,000  units  of  Section  8  housing  specifically  for  people  with  disabilities.  This 
program  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  effective  ways  to  provide  housing  to  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes.  People  with 
disabilities  comprise  much  of  the  low  income  population  that  can  benefit  from  this  HUD  rental  assistance  program. 

The  CCD  strongly  suDixirts  the  President's  recommendations  and  belitves  that  the  Administration's  reoucst  for  a  5.000  unit 
set-aside  for  people  with  disabilities  is  an  excellent  first  effort  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  housing  as  a  result  of  Title  VI  of 
the  HCDA  of  1992.  However,  in  earlier  recommendations  provided  to  Secretary  Clsneros  and  other  HUD  ofTidals.  the  CCD 
recommended  a  set-aside  of  10.000  units.  CCD  believes  that  in  the  future  Title  VI  will  continue  to  adversely  affect  people 
with  disabilities  and  recommends  that  this  set-aside  be  tied  to  housing  need.  The  CCD  does  not  support  the  use  of  these  uftits 
as  an  incentive  to  create  designated  housing 

SECTION  811  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  FOR  PERSONS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

The  Administration's  recommendation  for  FY  1995  is  $387  million  for  the  traditional  Section  811  capital  advance  and 
project-based  rental  assistance  program.  This  is  equal  to  the  budget  authority  for  the  traditional  program  for  FY  1994.  Funds  from 
the  traditional  Section  811  program  may  be  used  to  finance  the  construction,  rehabilitation  or  acquisition  of  structures— including 
RTC  properties-lo  be  developed  into  a  variety  of  housing  options  including  dwelling  units  in  multi-family  housing, 
condominiumn,  and  cooperative  developments,  as  well  as  group  homes  and  independent  living  facilities. 

The  CCD  recommends  a  total  Section  811  FY  1995  appropriation  of  $4<0  million.  CCD  recommends  that  of  this  total 
appropriation  $408.5  million  be  dedicated  to  the  traditional  capital  advance  and  project-based  rental  assistance  program  arid 
that  $51.5  million  be  dedicated  to  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Section  811.  Ftmding  at  the  CCD 
recommended  levels  would  support  3.250  traditional  Section  811  units  and  1.500  tenant-based  rental  a<fyi<tancf  units. 

MCKINNEV  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  President's  budget  recommendation  would  terminate  the  McKinney  Supportive  Housing  program  in  its  present  form 
after  less  than  two  years.  The  existing  Supportive  Housing  Program  includes  three  components  designed  to  address  a  variety  of 
needs  of  homeless  individuals  and  families:  the  permanent  housing  for  homeless  people  with  disabilities  component;  the  transitional 
housing  component;  and  the  SAFAH  component.  In  the  place  of  the  existing  program,  the  President  proposes  to  transfer  the 
Supportive  Rousing  Program  to  a  new  Homeless  Assistance  Grant  program  which  would  also  include  authority  for  other  McKinney 
Act  programs.  An  appropriation  of  $1.25  billion  is  recommended  for  the  new  grant  program  but  this  funding  is  not  designated  for 
specific  activities. 

The  CCD  recommends  that  the  Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless  Persons  with  Disabilities  component  of  the  McKinney 
Supportive  Housing  Program  be  maintained  as  a  separately  authorized  program  and  that  it  be  funded  with  an  FY  1995 
appropriation  of  $73  million.  The  CCD  believes  that  keeping  this  program  separate  is  critical  because  when  programs  for 
people  with  disabilities  are  folded  into  larger  block  grant  programs,  less  funding  is  ayailable  to  meet  an  increasing  need.  The 
Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless  Persons  with  Disabilities  program  provides  people  with  disabilities  with  stable  housing  and 
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appropriate  serrices  and  supports  which  are  critical  factors  in  helping  homelga  people  with  disahilities  hecome  integratMl 
into  their  home  communities. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE 

The  President's  recommendation  would  also  terminate  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  program  and  transfer  SPC  program  authority 
into  the  above  mentioned  Homeless  Assistance  Grant  Program.  The  existing  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program  combines  housing  and 
supportive  services  to  homeless  persons  with  disabilities.  The  primary  target  populations  are  people  with  severe  mental  illness, 
substance  abuse  disorders,  or  AIDS.  The  program  has  four  components:  tenant-based  rental  assistance,  sponsor-based  rental 
assistance;  Section  8  moderate  rehabilitation  program  for  single  room  occupancy,  and  project-based  rental  assistance. 

The  CCD  recommends  that  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program  be  retained  as  a  separately  authorized  program  and  that  it 
receive  an  F^'  1995  appropriation  of  $267  million.  While  the  President's  proposal  would  fold  the  SPC  program  element.'; 
into  the  new  homeless  assistance  block  grant  program,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  funds  would  continue  to  be  used  for  these 
important  activities  which  have  been  critical  in  assisting  homeless  people  with  disabilities  to  move  into  transitional  housing 
and  then  into  pentianent  housing. 

CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

The  President's  budget  request  of  $6.3  million  for  the  CHSP  for  FY  1995  represents  a  decrease  of  nearly  75  percent  from 
the  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $25  million.  This  $6.3  million  would  be  used  only  to  extend  existing  contracts  for  12  months  and 
would  not  permit  funding  for  new  contracts.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  funding  for  essential  supportive  services  for 
people  living  in  HUD  Section  202  and  public  housing  to  maintain  independence  and  avoid  unnecessary  institutionalization. 
Revisions  to  this  program  in  the  NAHA  expanded  use  of  CHSP  funds  for  such  things  as  retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling  units  and 
renovation  of  public  and  common  spaces  to  accommodate  supportive  services  that  enhance  independent  living. 

The  CCD  recommends  maintaining  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25  million  for  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program 
for  FY  1995.  This  level  of  funding  is  needed  not  only  to  continue  services  under  prior  grants  that  are  due  to  expire  this  year 
but  also  to  serve  people  in  additional  projects  and  to  begin  implementation  of  the  important  provisions  that  will  permit 
retrofitting  of  individual  units  and  the  renovation  of  public  and  common  areas  so  that  thev  can  be  accessed  bv  people  with 
disabilities.  The  CCD  believes  it  would  he  foolish  to  reduce  funding  to  $6.3  million,  as  the  President  proposes,  wheri  there  is 
such  controversy  surrounding  the  so-called  "mixiwy"  of  people  who  are  elderly  and  young  people  with  disabilities  in  HUD 
housing:  and  when  it  is  obvious  to  all  involved  parties  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  deal  with  this  concern  is  the 
availability  of  support  services. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  President  has  recommended  level  fiuding  of  $4.4  billion  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  for  FY  1995. 
However,  of  this  amount  the  Administration  is  proposing  to  earmark  $1  billion-almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  amount-for  two 
new  economic  stimulus  initiatives.  The  primary  objective  of  the  CDBG  program  has  been  the  development  of  viable  communities 
by  the  expansion  of  economic  opportunities,  principally  for  persons  with  low  and  moderate  incomes.  Activities  under  CDBG  that 
assist  people  with  disabilities  include  the  acquisition  or  rehabilitation  of  buildings  used  for  group  living  arrangements  and  other 
community-based  services,  shelters  for  people  who  are  homeless,  and  remodling  programs  to  make  homes  physically  accessible. 
CDBG  provides  localities  with  the  discretion  to  fund  appropriate  services  based  on  specific  local  needs. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $4.4  billion  for  the  CDBG  program  for  FT  1995.  While  it  is  not  dear 
what  impact  the  two  new  initiatives  will  have  in  funding  oroietts  that  directly  benefit  people  with  disabilities,  the  CCD  is 
concerned  that  earmarking  $1  billion  for  what  are  essentially  new  discretionary  programs  will  reduce  the  present  flexibility 
and  effectiveness  of  the  CDBG  program.  While  the  Administration's  advocacy  on  behalf  of  CDBG  and  economic 
development  is  laudable,  funds  must  not  be  diverted  from  desperatdv  needed  housing  programs. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Besides  the  above-cited  recommendations  which  are  included  in  the  annual  CCD  Budget  document,  the  CCD  Housing  Task 
Force  also  would  like  to  provide  you  with  two  additional  recommendations.  These  relate  to  to  the  critical  need  for  funding  for 
technical  assistance  and  fair  housing  activities. 

Because  people  with  disabilities  have  a  wide  range  of  housing  needs  and  because  these  needs  have  often  not  been  well  met 
by  HUD,  the  CCD  recommends  that  the  Committee  consider  the  targeting  of  HUD  funds  to  provide  grants  for  technical  assistance 
to  consumer-based  disability  organizations,  ooo-profit  bousing  sponsors,  and  communities  interested  in  the  provision  of  a  range  of 
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iDlegraled  housing  options  based  on  individual  need.  This  type  of  teclinical  assistance  is  especially  important  when  one  considers 
the  increasing  numbers  of  housing  units  that  are  no  longer  available  to  non-elderly  people  with  disabilities  because  of  the  actions 
taken  in  Title  VI  of  the  HCDA  of  1992.  These  types  of  projects  would  play  a  critical  role  in  educating  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  others  in  the  variety  and  intricacies  of  HUD  programs  and  could  help  to  ensure  the  increased  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and 
affordable  housing  within  the  community  for  people  with  disabilities. 

The  CCD  strongly  supports  the  proposed  fimding  for  HUD's  Office  of  Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity.  Part  of  the 
increased  funds  are  targeted  for  the  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  and  Fair  Housing  Assistance  programs.  Both  of  these  programs  are 
responsible  for  assisting  people  address  the  discrimination  that  results  from  segregation  and  homelessness.  The  Department  of 
Justice's  and  HUD's  increasingly  viable  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1988  is  both 
opening  unprecedented  bousing  opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities  and  generating,  at  the  same  time,  a  backlash  of  NIMBY 
responses  from  individual  bousing  providers  and  local  communities.  The  litigation  and  the  education  programs  that  the  FHAP  and 
FHIP  programs  will  fimd  are  desperately  needed. 

The  creativity  and  determination  with  which  the  Office  of  Fair  Housing  is  pursuing  its  responsibility  to  enforce  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  is  reflected  in  the  additional  funding  that  the  Department  seeks  and  that  we  also  strongly  support.  The  funds  would 
promote  desegregated  housing  opportunities  in  three  metropolitan  areas  through  a  combination  of  program  incentives,  regulatory 
changes  and  creation  of  third  party  housing  mobility  counseling  services;  support  a  new  mortgage  lending  and  property  insurance 
redlining  imil  in  FHEO;  staff  the  President's  Fair  Housing  Council,  which  would  coordinate  the  fair  housing  obligations  of  several 
executive  agencies;  and  would  fund  economic  development  centers  under  Section  3  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  to  ensure  that 
residents  of  public  housing  obtain  jobs  connected  with  the  mainteoance  and  development  of  public  housing.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  in  1968.  this  Administration  is  proposing  a  realistic  program  and  a  serious  budget  for  its 
housing  discrimination  activities. 

SUMMARY 

The  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  is  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  its  views  and  recommendations  with  the 
Members  of  the  Committee.  Our  recommendations  reflect  the  critical  need  that  exists  in  providing  a  variety  of  integrated  housing 
options  within  the  community  for  people  with  disabilities.  We  are  eager  to  work  actively  with  you  in  this  area.  For  more 
information  please  contact  one  of  the  co-chaiiposoos  of  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  whose  names  and  numbers  are  listed  on  the 
cover  sheet. 
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STATEMENT  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

PRESENTED  TO  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRUTIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDFJVT  AGENCIES 

May  4,  1994 

Members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Ellen  Dougherty  and  I  am  director  of  communications  for 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today  regarding  funding  for  water  quality  programs  —  specifically,  nonpoint  source 
pollution  control  programs  -  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  recommendations  I  will  offer  were  adopted  by  our  member  conservation  districts  at  their  annual 
convention  earlier  this  year. 

Conservation  districts  are  local,  special-purpose  units  of  state  government  that  coordinate  and  carry 
out  a  variety  of  natural  resource  management  programs  in  cooperation  with  federal  and  state 
government  and  local  land  managers.  There  are  now  roughly  3000  districts  in  the  United  States  and 
its  territories,  and  nearly  17,000  dedicated  men  and  women  serve  on  their  governing  boards.  Districts 
serve  more  than  2.3  million  local  cooperators  each  year,  and  their  jurisdiction  extends  to  almost  every 
acre  of  privately  owned  land  in  the  nation. 

I  can  think  of  few  issues  of  greater  importance  to  America's  conservation  districts  than  nonpoint 
source  pollution.  We  have  been  actively  involved  in  nonpoint  source  pollution  control  efforts  since  the 
days  of  the  Section  208  program,  authorized  by  the  1977  Clean  Water  Act  amendments.  In  recent 
years,  conservation  districts  been  principal  partners  in  implementing  Section  319  nonpoint  pollution 
programs  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Districts'  primary  goal  is  to  ensure  that  these  programs  work  -  that  they  are  good  for  the  American 
people  and  good  for  the  environment.  And  we  know,  without  a  doubt,  that  if  these  programs  are 
going  to  work,  they  must  be  developed  with  input  from  local  people  -  those  who  are  out  there  on  the 
land  every  day.  As  the  local  people  charged  with  carrying  out  and  complying  with  these  programs, 
we  know  that  the  ones  that  are  effective  and  workable  are  the  ones  that  employ  a  cooperative, 
incentive-based  approach. 

NONPOINT  SOURCE  POLLUTION  -  THE  PROBLEM 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act,  the  nation  has  made  tremendous  strides  towards 
cleaning  up  industrial  and  municipal  wastewater  discharges  ~  the  point  sources  of  pollution  -  that 
were  of  near-disastrous  proportions  20  years  ago.  That  was  the  easy  part  of  the  task,  and  was  made 
possible  in  large  part  by  a  federal  government  investment  of  more  than  $70  billion  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Now,  we  face  the  challenge  of  committing  ourselves  to  addressing  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pollution 
-  a  much  more  elusive  target.  Nonpoint  source  pollution  stands  as  the  major  factor  preventing  the 
nation  from  attaining  our  water  quality  goals.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  1990 
National  Water  Quality  Report  to  Congress  revealed  that  nonpoint  sources,  accounting  for  roughly 
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two-thirds  of  the  pollutant  loadings  in  U.S.  streams,  lakes  and  rivers,  are  the  principal  reason  that 
many  of  our  water  bodin  fail  to  meet  designated  water  quality  standards. 

By  its  nature,  nonpoint  source  pollution  is  widespread,  diffuse  in  its  sources,  and  generated  by 
millions  of  people,  including  farmers,  builders,  homeowners,  boaters  and  automobile  owners. 
Addressing  the  problem  via  a  command-and-control  approach,  which  is  used  effectively  for  point 
sources  of  pollution,  simply  doesn't  work.  Approaches  dealing  with  point  sources  tend  to  focus  on  the 
problem  after  the  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Nonpoim  sources  must  be  dealt  with  from  a  preventive 
standpoint,  and  will  require  institutional  changes  in  the  way  the  American  public  goes  about  doing 
things. 

As  Congress  works  to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Water  Act  this  year,  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  move 
towards  a  holistic,  watershed  approach  to  water  quality  improvement  and  nonpoint  pollution 
prevention  and  control.  This  is  the  approach  that  districts  have  advocated  throughout  our  history. 
Coupled  with  a  cooperative,  incentive-based  system  and  continued  state  and  local  leadership,  we're 
already  on  well  on  the  way  to  addressing  this  issue.  The  key  to  our  success  is  a  commitment  of 
resources  from  all  levels  of  government. 

CURRENT  EFFORTS 

By  adding  Section  319  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  in  1987,  Congress  recognized  that  the  solution  to 
nonpoint  pollution  lies  in  state  and  local  action.  Since  that  time,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  developing  the  infrastructure  to  address  nonpoint  problems.  We  believe  Section  319 
represents  a  sound  framework  for  a  state-driven  national  nonpoint  program.  Now  that  the  groundwork 
has  been  laid,  the  major  question  is  this:  When  will  government  leaders  provide  the  tools  and 
resources  necessary  to  get  the  job  done?  The  major  stumbling  block  is  NOT  a  lack  of  local 
commitment,  it's  a  lack  of  adequate  staffmg  and  funding. 

Many  states  have  used  the  infrastructure  crafted  under  the  208  and  319  programs  to  develop 
innovative  approaches  to  controlling  nonpoint  sources,  especially  those  related  to  agricultural  runoff. 
More  than  30  states  have  developed  agriculture  nonpoint  control  programs,  carried  out  through 
conservation  districts,  that  focus  on  providing  technical  and  educational  assistance  to  enable  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  change  many  established  land  management  practices  that  contribute  to  nonpoint 
problems.  These  state  programs  also  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  help  land  managers 
develop  and  carry  out  their  water  quality  plans. 

Even  though  state  appropriations  for  these  programs  totalled  nearly  $200  million  last  year,  and  were 
supplemented  by  a  federal  appropriation  of  approximately  $80  million  for  Section  319,  this  pales  by 
comparison  with  the  more  than  $2  billion  spent  each  year  to  control  point  sources.  And  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  amount  needed  to  implement  existing  programs,  much  less  undertake  new  and  expanded 
nonpoint  initiatives. 

Despite  the  documented  fact  that  nonpoint  sources  account  for  roughly  60  percent  of  the  remaining 
pollution  in  our  nation's  waters,  and  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  the  framework  in  place  to  address 
this  problem,  we  continue  to  be  crippled  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  funding.  We  have  identified  the 
problem  and  developed  the  means  to  address  it.  What  we  now  need  is  a  serious  commitment  of 
resources. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  major  Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization  bills  now  pending  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  would  significantly  increase  the  fiinding  authorization  for  nonpoint  source  pollution 
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control  programs.  But,  as  you  well  know,  the  autborization  alone  cannot  get  the  job  done.  A  full 
appropriation  of  the  authorized  funds  will  be  ±e  key. 

NACD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

America's  conservation  districts  recognize  that  all  levels  of  government  -  federal,  state  and  local  -  as 
well  as  the  private  sector  must  make  the  commitment  to  fiilly  fund  oonpoint  source  pollution  control 
programs  before  we  can  make  qualitative  progress  towards  addressing  our  nation's  water  quality 
goals. 

As  far  as  the  federal  government's  commitment  goes,  we  recommend  that  Congress  fiind  Section  319 
grants  to  states  at  a  minimum  level  of  $500  million  per  year.  The  bulk  of  Section  319  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  states  for  carrying  out  the  management  programs  mandated  by  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Additional  nonpoint  funding  sources  should  also  be  fiilly  utilized.  These  include  Clean  Water  Act 
Section  106,  which  provides  grants  to  assist  states  in  developing  and  carrying  out  pollution  control 
progranu.  NACD  recommends  a  Section  106  appropriation  of  $140  million,  with  $40  million 
earmarked  for  nonpoint  source  management,  plaiming  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

Congress  also  should  greatly  expand  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  water  quality  program 
funding  and  responsibilities  under  Section  319,  in  addition  to  appropriating  additional  funds  for  the 
USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  provide  increased  technical  assistance  ft>r  local  program 
implementation  efforts. 

Further,  we  recommend  that  a  higher  percentage  of  State  Revolving  Loan  Funds  (SRFs)  be  used  for 
implementing  state  nonpoint  source  pollution  management  programs.  Once  the  SRFs  have  been  fully 
capitalized,  the  roughly  $2  billion  per  year  appropriation  should  be  retained  and  redirected  to  address 
ongoing  point  and  nonpoint  source  pollution  problems. 

Following  are  NACD's  recommendations  for  EPA  water  quality  program  funding  in  the  199S  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  the  current  year's  appropriation  and  the  Clinton  administration's  1995 
recommendations. 


FY  '94  ADMINISrRATION  NACD 

ESTIMATE  PROPOSAL        RECOMMENDED 


Stale  Programs  Grant  (Section  106)  81.7 

Clean  Lakes  Program  (Section  314)  S.O 

Nonpoint  Source  Grants  (Section  319)  80.0 

Great  Lakes  Program  (Section  118)  I3.S 

Water  In&astrucCure  2477.0 


{inmmUmso/doOan) 

81.7  140.0 

0.0  IS.O 

100.0  SOO.O 

11.9  21.5 

26S0.0  2S00.O 


America's  conservation  districts  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  offer  our  recommendations  for  funding 
EPA's  water  quality  programs  during  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  and  we  again  remiitd  the 
subcommittee  that  our  collective  ability  to  address  the  nation's  nonpoint  source  pollution  problems 
depends  upon  an  increased  commitment  of  federal  funds. 
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QEORqETOU'V^XLvil'ERSlTY 


Office  of  ihe  President  Subcommittee  on  VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

.hsura^r  hr  hainoi  Rrtauom  Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Public  Witness  Testimony  for  FY'95 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Father  Harold  C.  Bradley,  S.J.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  Reverend  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  S.J.    We  appreciate  the 
opporwnity  to  testify  before  this  Subconamittee  on  the  following  topic:  a  proposal  to  have  the 
National  Science  Foundation  investigate  establishing  a  computer  instruction  program  in  the 
sciences  for  non-science  majors  at  the  college  level. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  college  level  instruction  is  the  teaching  of  sciences  to 
non-science  students.    The  ordinary  curriculum  for  the  sciences  is  geared  for  the  smdent  who 
will  major  in  Biology,  Computer  Science,  Social  Science,  or  other  sciences.    Many  smdents 
are  required  to  take  these  courses  who  are  not  majoring  in  these  specialty  areas.    These 
lecture-style  classes,  which  frequently  have  over  100  smdents,  do  not  provide  the  most 
conducive  approach  for  non-science  majors  to  learn  these  subjects. 

A  typical  university  has  over  750  students  in  this  simation  and  is  interested  in  a 
proposal  for  a  pilot  program  which  would  teach  science  to  these  students  in  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  manner.    Such  a  program  could  substimte  the  hiring  of  12  additional  full-time 
professors  and  the  construction  of  5  additional  classrooms  with  a  computer  system  capable  of 
individually  instructing  each  student.    In  such  a  system,  a  professor  could  place  his  or  her  . 
science  class  curriculum  into  a  computer  network  that  students  could  log  onto  from 
computers  in  their  living  quarters.    After  these  computer  lecmres,  students  would  be 
encouraged  to  both  type  in  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  professor  the  following  day  and 
to  meet  in  small  groups  in  preparation  for  examinations. 

This  proposal  would  combine  three  of  the  major  research  activities  of  the  NSF  as 
stated  in  the  President's  budget  for  FY'95  on  page  936: 

Biological  sciences.-  This  activity  supports  research  in  cellular  and  molecular 
biology,  neural  sciences,  and  environmental  biology."  (FY94-  $287,806,000.    FY95- 
$313,940,000) 

Computer  and  information  sciences  and  engineering.-  Research  is  directed  at 
"information  processing"  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  ranging  from  fundamental 
theory  to  systems  engineering."    (FY94-  $240,606,000.    FY95-  $273,500,000) 
Social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences.-  This  activity  supports  research  in 
behavioral,  social,  economic,  and  cognitive  sciences,  facilitates  international  scientific 
cooperation,  and  funds  science  resource  studies.  (FY94-  $98,275,000.    FY95- 
$112,610,000) 

Perhaps  NSF  should  investigate  providing  funds  for  developing  a  curriculum, 
installing  it  into  computer  network,  and  creating  a  model  for  other  universities. 

Vi'ashtnpon  DC  .V057 
Tel:  12021 6S7-34SS         FAX:  (2021  »Bl-a992 
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Testimony  on 

Outreach  Program  to  Colonia  Residents  in  the  Foiu  U.S.  States  Bordering  Mexico 

Befun;  the  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  ReprcscntAtivr.'t 

May  2, 1994 

(>,nter  fc«'  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
College  of  Architecture 
Texas  A&M  University 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Center  for  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  (he  College  of 
Arcluicciurc  at  Texas  A&M  University  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  formally  request 
congressional  funding  with  which  to  expand  its  Colonias  Program  within  Texas  and  into 
the  tlurc  other  sxatcs  bordering  Mexico.  The  (>.nter  for  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
proposes  to  work  jointly  with  universities  in  the  other  border  suites  to  implement  its 
successful  bottom-up.  people-oriented  pmgram  of  community  and  economic  development 
in  20  colonia  locations  Ctxjm  San  Diego  to  Brownsville.  'Hic  Center  is  seeking  a  $17 
million  appixjpi  iuiion  tu  fUnd  this  much-needed  program  of  outreach  to  help  some  of  tlie 
nation's  poorest  people  become  more  self-sufficient. 

BACKCiROUND 

The  U.S.-Mexico  Border  Region  is  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Mexican  economies.  With  the  recent  passage  of  the  North  AmcricaJi  ?KC  Trmle 
Agreement,  the  economic  importance  of  the  region  will  increase  further.  However,  despite 
the  impoTt;»nrr.  of  tlie  U.S.  side  of  this  border  as  the  Nation's  gateway  lu  Central  and  South 
America,  the  region  has  leniaijicJ  a  center  Of  poverty.  In  I  ex  as,  for  example,  per  capita 
incomes  in  the  region  average  only  half  that  of  the  Nadon  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of 
families  in  poverty  is  double  tlut  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  unemployment  rates  are 
double  or,  on  occasion,  triple  the  nadonal  rate.  Further,  in  the  case  of  Texas,  while  the 
populudon  of  the  border  region  ix;picscnis  about  10  percent  of  the  total  State  population,  its 
rate  of  population  growth  is  approximately  double  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Sintilttr 
condidono  exist  in  colonial  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  EXISTING  COLONIAS  PROGRAM 

The  Colonias  Progi^n  of  Texas  A&M  Universiry  m  College  Station  is  an  outreach  and 
research  effort  to  assist  residents  of  Texas'  impoverished  coloiiias  in  improving  the  quality 
of  iheir  iivc3  and  to  find  oiid  demonstrate  new  means  of  assisting  them.  We  believe  colonia 
residents  arc,  by  and  large,  isolated  by  geography,  by  limited  transportation,  by  limited 
understanding  of  the  assisuuicc  prograins  available  tn  them  and  by  limited  ability  to  read 
and  write  English.  In  addition  we  believe  many  of  them  arc  more  isolated  within  their 
communities  than  they  were  in  ilic  communities  from  which  they  moved  to  the  colonioa. 
This  program  is  targeted  to  assist  such  people  in  reducing  this  isobtion  fium  the  education, 
health  and  human  services  piogiains  thai  could  help  them  help  themselves  to  greater 
economic  self-sufficiency  and  well-being.  It  is  also  aimed  at  hclpijig  colonia  residents 
come  together  03  a  community  and  lu  develop  the  economies  nt  their  communities. 

The  core  of  the  Colonias  Pirograni  al  litis  time  Is  the  eswbli.";hment  of  Community  Resource 
Centers  wldiin  colonia  communities.  The  following  are  elements  of  this  program: 

•  Community  Resource  ( r.nters  are  constructed  within  colonias,  after  discussions 
with  residents  obout  the  programs  fui  which  they  feel  a  need,   liiese  centers  are 
buili  at  University  expense  nn  county  government  land  ond  turned  over  to  county 
government  to  own,  operate  and  maintain,  with  the  help  of  reiUdents. 

•  Public  and  private  agencies  in  that  county  are  recruited  to  deliver  their  education, 
healtli  and  human  services  programs  on  a  paii-ilme,  shared-space  basis  in  these 
centers. 

•  Residents  are  assisted  in  organizing  to  paiiicipate  in  the  programs  of  the  renters,  to 
develop  convnunity  organization  skills,  to  Interact  witli  an  organization  of  service 
providers  to  express  residents'  preferences  and  needs  and  to  interact  with  the 
county  government  that  owns  and  operates  the  building.  Service  providers 
operating  in  the  centers  are  also  assisted  in  organiiang  into  groups  to  work  with 
resident  groups. 

•  Impacts  of  these  inidatives  ore  osscsscd. 
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In  addition,  the  Colonias  Progiaiii  is  undertaking  an  effort  10  Sliinulnte  self-sustaining 
economic  development  in  colonias  and  for  colonia  residenuj.  Primary  means  under 
development  at  this  time  include; 

•  Assistance  in  the  development  of  eiiicrprises  In  colonlas  that  can  employ  and  train 
colonia  residents  in  prmluctive  business  and  economic  activity  within  their  own 
communities. 

•  Asslsuincc  in  the  dcvelopmeru  of  mnrkets  outside  colonias  for  skills  ond  products 
produced  in  colonias  by  colonia  residents. 

•  Assistance  to  colonia  rcsidenb;  in  iflemlfying  available  jobs  in  nearby  towns  ond 
cities,  acquiring  training  appropriate  to  tliosc  jobs  and  arranging  iransportaiion 
required  for  both. 

Two  conuiiunicy  resource  centers  (one  in  Progmso  in  Hidalgo  County,  and  one  in  Cameron 
Pftric  near  Brownsville)  are  in  operation.  A  third  community  resource  center  is  under 
consuuciiyu  iii  Webb  County.  Bids  arc  being  solicited  for  construction  of  a  fourth  center 
in  El  Paso  County,  and  two  more  are  scheduled  for  completion  (in  El  P<u>o  County  and  in 
Webb  County)  iji  the  months  ahead.  The  Center  ha.«;  racilitated  the  involvement  of  colonia 
residents  and  a  full  complement  of  service  providers  in  the  Progrcso  ajtd  Cmncron  Park 
locations,  and  is  actively  Involved  in  arranging  such  participation  in  Webb  and  El  Paso 
counties. 

KliQUEST 

Texas  A&M  Univcisiiy's  Center  for  Housing  and  Urban  Uevelopment  seeks  to  lead  a 
multi-.<;tntft  eonsortium  of  universities  in  an  expansion  of  the  outreach  and  research  cTfuns 
of  its  Colonias  Program  in  tlte  four  U.S.  stales  bordering  Mexico.   Ihese  efforts  will  be 
targeted  to  implement,  develop,  study  and  assess  means  of  reducing  the  isolation  of  culonia 
residents  from  the  education,  health,  human  services  and  community  development 
programs  to  which  they  need  aecess  in  order  to  become  economically  self-sufficieuL  These 
efforts  will  also  include  proactive  ccuiiumic  development  initiadve.s. 
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Specifically  the  Center  for  Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  Texas  A&M  University 
seeks  funding  to  work  with  universities  in  each  border  sutc  to: 

•  Build  20  community  resource  centers  over  four  yeurs,  to  be  located  in  colonias  in 
all  four  border  states. 

•  Recruit  and  facilitate  public  and  private  education,  health  and  human  service 
program  providers  \u  deliver  iheir  services  In  these  community  resource  centers 
within  isolated  cnlonias. 

•  Implement  innovative  coiTunuiiiiy  dcvclopmcni  inldailves  in  these  centers,  and 
undertake  research  into  the  effectiveness  of  those  initiatives. 

•  Research  and  implcnKni  focused  local  economic  development  efforts  wi  th  I  n 
specific  colonias  by  pursuing  su^iegies  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
colonia  settlements. 

•  Continue  to  re.senrch  and  evaluate  ijuiovaiivc  methods  to  assist  residents  of  colonias 
in  improving  their  ccoaonuc  self-sufficiency  and  Standard  of  living. 

•  Provide  planning,  budgeting,  managemeni,  and  technical  assistance  to  those  colonia 
settlements  that  ore  incorporated  towns  and  cities. 

•  Provide  distance  learning  programs  for  residentf  within  colonias  in  such  areas  as 
health;  literacy;  hoiTK  construction,  icpolr  and  inainienance;  and  Job  training. 

The  cost  of  the  initiative  is  estimated  lo  be  $17  million  uvcr  4  years.  Allocation  to  the 
participating  universities  cannot  be  determined  firmly  at  this  time.  However,  given  the 
known  disiribudon  of  colonia  scttlemenls,  il  would  be  reasonable  to  estimate  a  {listnbution 
of  approxiinuiely  60  percent  of  the  fiinds  to  Texas,  20  percent  to  California,  and  10  percent 
each  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  estimated  Utai  funds  would  be  allocated  by  activity 
in  the  following  manner: 

•  Community  resource  centers  $   10  million 

•  Distance  learning  facilliics  and  progrants  2  million 

•  Economic  development  and  micro-enterprise  loan  activities  2  million 

•  Transportation  assistance  to  improve  rcsidciu  self-sufficiency  ^  million 

TOTAL  $  17  million 

Wc  uppivciau:  the  consideration  of  litis  request  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  this 
committee.  We  welcome  your  questions  and  will  supply  to  the  subcorruiutiee  any 
additioiud  iiifunnutiun  you  nuy  request. 
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national  emergency  management  association 
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The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman,  VA,  HUD  And  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Keprasentatives 

H143  The  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  comments  for  the 
VA,  HUD  And  Xndepehdent  Agencies  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  regarding"  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency's  (FEMA)  FY9S  budget  request. 

The  National  Emergency  Management  Association  (NEMA) 
strongly  recommends  passage  of  the  budget  amounts  requested  by 
FEMA  with  additional  funding  added  for  Emergency  Management 
Assistance  and  Emergency  Operations  Centers.  NEMA  encourages 
passage  of  the  budget  request  in  recognition  of  the  critical 
need  for  strong  emergency  management  programs  and  as  an 
affirmation  of  the  excellent  job  being  done  by  FEMA  Director 
James  Lee  Witt  in  his  complete  reorganization  and 
revitalisation  of  FEMA.  Director  Witt  has  shifted  the 
division  of  authority  within  FEMA  so  that  new  emphasis  could 
be  given  to  the  priority  of  quick,  efficient  service  to  the 
disaster  victims  of  floods,  fires,  earthquakes  as  well  as 
other  disasters.  He  restored  the  media's  faith  and  the  public 
trust  in  the  federal  governments  ability  to  cope  with  major 
disasters  in  a  cost-effective  and  timely  manner. 

The  state  directors  who  make  up  NEMA's  membership  know 
well  the  budgetary  pressure  under  which  the  Federal  government 
has  been  placed  in  the  past  year.  Downsizing  and  belt- 
tightening  are  now  a  way  of  life  in  government  service  and 
KEMA  appreciates  the  restraints  which  have  been  placed  upon 
increased  spending  by  FEMA  and  other  agencies.  We  greatly 
appreciate  the  increases  proposed  in  the  FEMA  budget  by 
President  Clinton  and  Director  Witt. 

NEMA  would  be  neglecting  its  responsibilities  to  the 
citizens  of  our  respective  states  if  we  did  not  point  out  the 
fact  that  our  commitment  to  protect  and  respond  to  daily 


NUA  OmCU:  Th*  CaunoB  d  Saai  StNammwn.  Swidra  CcMt.  NQM  aif  OmctK 
Iran  MMa  Pka.  P.O  Ba  11»10.  Lnngen,  KT  4(»7t-l>10.  (aOS|231-l>7«.  FAX  not) 23MK1. 
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«B«rg«nel«a  and  dlaastars  would  b«  graatly  dlalnish«d  if  there  ere  nore  cute 
In  the  all-heserds  Energency  Management  Assistance  (EKX)  funds  which  are 
passed  through  FEHA.  The  py9S  budget  naintains  these  funds  at  the  sane 
level  as  the  FY94  budget.  It  is  NZMA's  position  that  these  all-hazard  state 
and  local  EHA  funds  should  be  increased  in  the  future.  Currently,  the  EMA 
program  is  dramatically  underfunded.  As  a  point  of  comparison,  a  1992  study 
of  EMA  funding  to  states  revealed  a  $39  million  shortfall  in  funding  needed 
to  bring  current  EMA  jurisdictions  up  to  the  50%  reimbursement  level  as 
outlined  for  that  program.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  local  and 
State  governments  are  upholding  their  part,  NEMA  requests  that  $5  million  be 
added  to  current  funding  in  this  area  in  an  effort  to  keep  faith  with  the 
program. 

Funding  to  assist  states  and  local  governments  In  construction  of 
Emergency  Operations  Centers  (EOCs)  is  a  high  priority.  It  is  impossible  to 
conduct  effective  direction  and  control  activities  in  emergency  and  disaster 
situations  in  the  absence  of  at  least  a  basic  EOC.  The  eha  funds  which  the 
states  receive  from  FEMA  is  in  some  cases  the  majority  of  the  budget  for  the 
daily  operations  for  the  state  emergency  operations  center.  In  other  cases, 
the  EHA  funding  may  be  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  operating  budget,  which 
covers  manhours,  communications  equipment,  early-warning  equipment,  computer 
equipment  and  logistical  materials,  currently  $3.4  million  is  authorized 
for  EOC  projects  compared  to  $10  million  in  some  previous  years.  NEMA 
suggests  that  funding  for  EOC  project*" be  increased  by  $6.6  million  for  a 
total  of  $10  million. 

NEMA  would  like  to  compliment  FEKA  on  its  hurricane  and  earthquake 
preparedness  programs  and  the  Increased  focus  on  mitigation.  The  foundation 
of  the  emergency  management  program  must  be  all-hazards  mitigation,  with 
primary  focus  on  solving  problems  before  they  occur,  and  to  do  everything 
reasonably  possible  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  impact  of  hazards  on  our 
citizens.  By  establishing  a  strong  coalition  among  all  levels  of  government 
and  the  private  sector,  and  by  actively  focusing  on  mitigation  -  we  can  save 
lives,  protect  property,  reduce  resource  demands  and  disaster  recovery  costs 
in  future  disasters,  and,  contribute  to  the  economic  well-being  and  public 
safety  of  our  nation. 

FEHA  must  be  adequately  staffed,  funded,  and  equipped  to  carry  out  its 
role  as  our  nation's  focal  point  for  coordinating  the  efficient  use  of 
Federal  resources  before,  during  and  after  a  disaster.  Given  the  Increasing 
number  of  natural  disasters  and  the  outlook  for  future  disasters,  emergency 
management  must  become  a  priority  at  all  levels  of  government.  The  FEMA 
Fy95  budget  request  is  critical  to  building  an  effective  emergency 
management  system.  NEMA  urges  this  committee  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
enhance  emergency  managcnent  and  fully  support  the  Federal,  State,  Local 
intergovernmental  team  approach,  vital  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 


^Id  McMilllon 
NEMA  President 
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National  Emergency  Management  Association  Sunrey  of 
EMA  Funding  in  the  States 

SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES 

Following  is  o  summary  of  the  raspoross  to  0  survey  of  ttie  NEMA  State  Directors  about  EMA  pro- 
grom  funding  shortfalls  In  ttieir  respective  states.  Forty-seven  (47)  states  and  ttiree  (3)  terrttories  re- 
sponded to  the  surk^ey.  Complete  s^ote-by-stote  survey  responses  ore  available  to  NEMA  memben  by 
contocting  the  NEMA  staff  at  The  Cocncfl  of  State  Sovemments.  (606)  23 1  - 1 876. 

1.  As  of  October  1 ,  1991 ,  what  Is  the  total  number  and  types  of  political  subdivisions/jurisdictions  which 
could  receive  EMA  funding  in  your  (tote  (consider  the  state  poficy  on  applicable  subdivisions.  I.e. 
county,  county  &  city  or  county-city-townshlp)? 

«  OF  RESPONSES:  SO 

TOTAL  JURISDICTIONS  WHO  COUlfiBECEIVE  EMA  FUNDING:  6261 

2.  What  is  the  total  number  of  politick  subdMsions  of  the  above  category  that  are  parttdpotlng  In  the 
EMA  program? 

#  OF  RESPONSES:  GO 

JURISDICTIONS  PARTIOPATme  M  BMA  PROOtAM:  2186 

3.  What  is  the  total  number  of  Emeroency  Progrom  Morwgers/staff  that  are  paid  and  are  fJI  time? 

How  many  are  volunteers? Part-time? 

*  OF  RESPONSES:  SO 

EMEROENCY  PROGRAM  MORS.  PAID  FUU-UME:  2623 
EMEROCNCY  PROGRAM  MCRS.  THAT  VOUINIHR:  2B2D 
EMERGENCY  PROGRAM  MORS.  PAR)  PART-TIME:  )2M 

Note:  Part-time  was  added  after  several  states  listed  part-time  In  their  responses. 

4.  Number  e(  jurisdidions  that  are  reimbursed  for  eligible  expenses  at  the  foliowlng  levels? 
*  OF  RESPONSES:  46 

JuilsdIeUons  reimbursed  for  ellgibie 
expenses  


BalxrSeK 


NBMANmm  Sf»eidbailteVoLZNo.2 
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S.  What  Is  th«  doOof  amount  needed  to  bring  afl  eunent  IMA  lurtidteBom  up  to  the  50%  reimbunament 
level?  (shortfal  from  current  allocation) 


TOTAL  iXLM9.9t»  See  Chart  below. 


6.  What  is  thie  dollar  amount  needed  to  fund  aflglbleJurtadteNaiit  net  cwrentty  on  ttieEMA  program, 
up  to  the  50%  level? 


TOTAL:  i2&A2i.S26  See  Chart  betow. 


7.  Wtiot  Is  trie  dollar  amount  needed  to  flxidjurtidlctlons  net 
currently  eligible  to  portieipele  m  EMA,  at  the  50%  level? 

TOTAL  IKSALfiftl  See  chart  beiow. 


8.  What  Is  the  total  shortfall  from  categories  «5.  #6  and  #7  above? 

«  OF  RESPONSES:  48 

TOTAL  SHOSTFALL  i&LSZ6JA&£Q 


9.  What  Is  the  amount  of  the  federal  allocation  to  your  State  for  tfteEMA  program? 

«  OP  RESPONSES:  60 
AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL  ALLOCATION  TO 
iSSPONDINO  STATES  FOR  EMA:  te9. 103^74.00 


Total  Shortfall  =  $84.6  million 

Neaded  to  bring  panleipating:  eligible. 
non-p«nidprtr>g;  and  Inellcible  jurisdlctlcni  to  50% 


Non-partWp«ing 

su.< 


NnUMnra  ^telallnmrtioVaLZNo.2 
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Tectimony  of  Rev.  Harry  C.  Barrett,  D.Min.,  M.P.H 

President  and  CEO 

New  York  Medical  Com»E 

Presented  to 

The  House  Commithz;  on  Approprutions 

Subcommitiee  on  VA,  hud  and  Independent  Agencies 


April  28,  1994 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Medical  College  (NYMC),  our  31  affiliated  hospitals  and  400  primary  caie  precq>tors  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area,  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our  urban  health  care 
revitalization  effort.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the  approval  of  funding 
in  1992  enabling  us  to  plan  and  develop  the  first  phase  of  our  medical  information  network. 
This  network  will  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the  underserved  living  in  substandard 
conditions  in  the  urban  neighborhoods  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area.   The  inability  of 
the  people  in  these  communities  to  get  proper  family  care  renders  them  incf^Kible  of  taking 
the  basic  steps  that  are  necessary  in  order  for  them  to  alleviate  their  condition.  The  primary 
goal  of  our  initiative  is  to  bring  this  change  about  as  quickly  as  possible. 

My  statement  will  provide  an  update  on  our  project  which  has  been  given  impetus 
through  the  very  positive  feedback  we  have  received  from  the  institutions  and  individual 
physicians  involved.   Since  our  initial  concq)t  of  a  medical  infbrmation  outreach, 
telemedicine  has  taken  hold  within  the  medical  community  nationwide  as  a  means  of 
providing  immediate  improvement  in  health  care  delivery.  The  number  one  issue  for 
institutions  are  the  drastic  cuts  of  costs  through  efficiency.   Our  primary  aim  is  to 
demonstrate  that  tending  to  the  basic  health  care  needs  in  poverty-stricken  urban  areas  is  the 
best  way  to  begin  to  rebuild  a  community. 

As  planned,  our  network  will  cover  a  very  large  end-user  group  that  includes  not  only 
our  physicians  in  the  larger  medical  institutions,  but  also  general  practitioners  in  underserved 
neighborhoods  to  raise  the  level  of  preventive  care  for  those  that  have  traditionally  relied 
upon  emergency  room  services  for  their  health  care  needs.   We  anticipate  that  the  availability 
of  the  information  and  service  which  our  telemedicine  network  can  provide  will  help  to 
attract  the  primary  care  physicians  that  are  desperately  needed  in  these  areas.   As  you  know, 
this  has  never  been  an  attractive  option  for  prospective  physicians.  The  obvious  reasons 
cited  are  that  this  type  of  service  does  not  readily  provide  the  physician  with  the  rewards  of 
the  specialist's  pay  and  working  environment.    Further,  this  position  is  typically  saddled 
with  many  administrative  burdens  and  hardship  cases  keeping  them  continuously  on-call.   It 
takes  a  very  dedicated  physician  to  undertake  this^iuty  after  the  expense  and  hard  work  of 
medical  education.   As  an  academic  medical  center,  we  see  it  as  part  of  our  duty  to  help 
make  this  environment  less  of  a  hardship  so  that  we  can  achieve  a  standard  of  well-being  and 
quality  of  life  for  aU  of  our  citizens. 
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Traditionally,  New  York  Medical  College  has  focused  on  underserved  populations  and 
the  education  of  minorities.   It  is,  therefore,  an  ideal  institution  to  provide  a  demonstration  of 
community  revitalization  through  improved  health  care  delivery.   Public  hospitals  and  the 
uninsured  have  traditionally  depended  upon  graduate  medical  education  institutions  for  care 
of  the  largely  indigent  populations  —  especially  in  the  major  urban  centers  such  as  New  York 
City.   The  reasons  for  this  dependence  lie  in  die  obvious  recruiting  difficulties  and  in  the 
teaching  programs  which  must,  from  here  on,  provide  a  powerful  incentive  to  draw  quality 
attending  physicians  to  service  among  the  indigent  populations.   These  programs  also  allow 
the  public  institutional  system  to  train  and  groom  providers  who  will  stay  in  the  system  and 
care  for  this  population.  This  will  extend  to  the  physician  who  chooses  to  work  outside  the 
large  institution  to  serve  the  immediate  community.  Our  network  will  act  as  a  central 
nervous  system  for  these  individuals  and  institutions,  creating  a  seamless  approach  that  will 
increase  efficiency,  improve  primary  care  access,  and  control  costs. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  New  York  Medical  College  has  been  consistent  in 
choosing  never  to  limit  involvement  in  indigent  care  or  move  away  from  serving  urban  health 
care  centers  and  clinics.   We  believe  that  these  unique  demands  require  a  commitment  to  the 
poor  and  the  development  of  innovative  solutions.   Our  track  record  for  commitment  in  this 
area  is  unmatched.   For  over  a  century,  we  have  helped  the  public  hospital  system  to 
maintain  their  responsibility  of  never  turning  away  a  patient,  however  poor  or  uninsured. 
NYMC  was  one  of  the  first  medical  schools  to  admit  women  and  in  1928  we  became  the  first 
to  establish  a  scholarship  program  for  minority  students.   Today  we  have  the  largest  minority 
student  population  in  our  region.   On  a  national  level,  minority  and  economically 
disadvantaged  students  are  seriously  under-represented  in  medfcal  schools.   However,  many 
of  these  students  have  a  high  level  of  commitment  to  serve  in  economically  disadvantaged 
and  medically  underserved  areas. 

As  you  may  know,  two  of  our  major  affiliate  hospitals  are  located  in  the  most 
economically  and  socially  distressed  areas  in  the  Nation  ~  Metropolitan  Hospital  in  Harlem 
and  the  Lincoln  Medical  and  Mental  Health  Center  in  the  South  Bronx.   Other  affiliates  of 
the  college  are  public  or  private  non-profit  hospitals  and  community  health  centers,  including 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  a  900  bed  facility  in 
Westchester  County,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center  in  Castle  Point. 
These  hospitals  rely  upon  NYMC  for  resident  medical  staff  and  provide  our  medical  students 
with  internship  experience  in  diverse  clinical  settings.   One  additional  indicator  of  the 
importance  of  our  medical  staff  services  is  the  fact  that  our  staff  treat  over  33%  of  all  of  the 
AIDS  patients  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 

The  particular  importance  of  setting  up  a  medical  information  network  in  an  urban 
environment  like  New  York  City  is  that  this  is  where  the  most  serious  breakdown  of 
population  and  community  based  clinical  practice  has  been  happening.  With  the  urbanization 
of  health  care  and  the  fragmentation  of  the  family,  the  old  methods  of  medical  practice  no 
longer  allow  for  informal  knowledge  about  each  patient's  family  and  background.   A  doctor 
who  does  not  have  data  on  the  specific  population  does  not  have  all  of  the  relevant 
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knowledge  necessary  to  treat  the  patient.   New  database  technology  can  make  it  possible  for 
patient  records  to  be  easily  accessed  and  the  appropriate  epidemiological  basis  for  clinical 
judgments  can  be  based  on  the  most  up-to-date  research.   The  development  of  this  database 
could  be  a  model  for  urban  health  care  centers  throughout  the  country.   We  feel  that  the 
serious  nature  of  the  health  care  problems  among  the  indigent  in  New  York  make  this  city 
the  most  appropriate  place  to  implement  this  project. 

In  an  effort  to  address  these  problems,  the  concept  of  regional  medical  information 
networks  has  taken  hold  at  a  few  medical  schools  and  their  teaching  hospitals  at  several 
places  in  the  nation.  These  information  systems  have  been  heralded  as  a  breakthrough  in 
medical  education,  patient  treatment  and  administrative  efficiency.   The  dynamic  growth  of 
information  technology  has  given  birth  to  a  new  field  called  health  informatics  or 
telemedicine  which  harnesses  computerized  systems  to  sort  out  information  and  make  it 
usable  to  scientists,  scholars  and  clinicians.   The  need  for  telemedicine  as  a  major  link  in  the 
new  information  infrastructure  is  beginning  to  provide  federal  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  advanced  telecommunication  systems.   New  York  Medical  College  intends  to 
implement  the  state-of-the-art  in  telemedicine  systems  and  to  seek  out  those  available  grant 
opportunities  for  technology  development.  This  network  will  be  fully  interoperable  for 
future  participation  in  the  National  Information  Infrastructure.   However,  our  primary  aim  in 
the  short  term  is  to  provide  for  the  population  that  needs  our  services  most. 

New  York  Medical  College  is  committed  to  advancing  to  the  next  phases  of  our 
project.   Our  current  needs  are  for  funds  that  will  permit  construction  of  the  Network 
Control  and  Regional  Learning  Center.   Our  current  Medical  Sciences  Library  has  a 
computer  laboratory  which  incorporates  a  MEDLINE  file  that  enables  on-line  medical 
literature  searches  at  various  campus  locations.   It  is  a  24  hour  access  system  and  has 
recently  been  expanded  to  share  data  with  an  international  network  of  academic,  research  and 
commercial  facilities.  This  system  is  a  tremendous  base  and  has  the  potential  for  vast 
expansion.   The  new  facility  will  house  the  medical  library  archives  that  are  essential  for 
research.    It  will  also  include  a  clinical  training  center  with  two  suites  of  eight  exam  rooms 
with  video-taping  capabilities,  and  viewing  rooms.   This  facility  will  provide  the  necessary 
instruction  for  physicians  before  they  are  sent  afield  as  well  as  the  nerve  center  for  the 
network.  The  training  and  conferencing  space  in  the  Center  will  be  a  constant  resource  for 
students  on  the  campus  and  for  the  Westchester  County  Medical  Center,  adjacent  to  the 
campus,  which  is  also  a  university  teaching  hospital.  This  is  a  disproportionate  share 
hospital  and  the  only  tertiary  care  center  between  Albany  and  New  York  City.   Westchester 
County  Medical  Center  is  a  major  teaching  hospital  of  633  beds  and  has  some  of  this  nation's 
strongest  programs  in  physiology  and  pharmacology. 

NYMC  intends  to  incorporate  data  from  all  of  its  major  centers  of  excellence: 

•  Center  for  the  Study  and  Treatment  of  AIDS  (St.  Clare's  Hospital  in  Manhattan) 

•  Cancer  Research  Institute  (Westchester  County  Medical  Center) 
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•  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Health  Promotion  (St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  of  New  York) 

•  Lyme  Disease  Center  (Westchester  County  Medical  Center) 

•  Institute  for  Child  and  Adolescent  Health  (NYMC  DqKutment  of  Pediatrics  - 
Westchester) 

•  Institute  on  Human  Values  in  Medical  Ethics  (Westchester  County  Campus) 

•  The  Correctional  Health  Care  Program  (Valhalla,  NY) 

•  Institute  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Care  (Lincoln  Medical  and  Mental  Health 
Center) 

Therefore,  our  request  to  this  Subcommittee  is  to  consider  continuing  our  partnership 
to  enhance  the  infrastructure  of  health  care  not  only  in  New  York  City  but  also  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  Region.   To  begin  the  next  phases  of  the  project  which  includes 
construction  of  the  Network  Control  and  Regional  Learning  Center  we  need  $3  million  in  FY 
199S.  Matching  funds  are  anticipated  ftom  private  sources  and  from  our  own  resources  for 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  project. 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AFFHJATED  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Westchester  County  Medical  Center,  Valhalla,  NY   10595 

Lincoln  Medical  and  Mental  Health  Center,  234  East  149th  Street,  Bronx,  NY   10451 

Metropolitan  Hospital  Center,  1901  First  Avenue,  New  York,  NY   10029 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  New  York,  153  West  Uth  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10011 

Cabrini  Medical  Center,  227  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY   10003 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital,  600  East  23rd  Street,  Bronx,  NY    10466 

Bayley  Seton  Hospital,  75  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  NY   10304 

St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center  of  Richmond,  355  Bard  Avenue,  Stoten  Island,  NY   10310 

The  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  310  East  14th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10003 

The  Stamford  Hospital,  Shelboume  Rd.  &  West  Broad  Street,  Stamford,  CT  06904 

Benedictine  Hospital,  105  Marys  Avenue,  Kingston,  NY   12401 

Calvary  Hospital  ,  1740  Eastchester  Road,  Bronx,  NY    10461 
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Danbury  Hospital,  24  Hospital  Avenue,  Danbury,  CT  06810 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Route  59,  Suffem,  NY    10901 

Harlem  Valley  Psychiatric  Center,  Wingdale,  NY   12594 

Kingston  Hospital,  396  Broadway,  Kingston,  NY   12401 

Mount  Vemon  Hospital,  12  N.  Seventh  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  NY   10550 

New  Rochelle  Hospital  Medical  Center,  16  Buion  Place,  New  Rochelle,  NY   10802 

Northern  Westchester  Hospital  Center,  400  Main  Street,  Mount  Kisco,  NY   10549 

Nyack  Hospital,  N.  Midland  Avenue,  Nyack,  NY   10960 

St.  Agnes  Hospital,  305  North  Street,  White  Plains,  NY    10605 

St.  Clare's  Hospital  and  Health  Center,  415  West  51st  Street,  New  York,  NY   10019 

Saint  Francis  Hospital,  North  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  NY   12601 

St.  Joseph  Medical  Center,  128  Strawberry  Hill  Avenue,  Stamford,  CT  06904 

St.  Josq)h's  Medical  Center,  127  S.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  NY    10701 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  Westchester,  NY 

St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center,  2800  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  CT  06606 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  Health  Care  Center,  1249  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY   10029 

Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center,  Castle  Point,  NY   12511 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Montrose,  NY   10548 
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DR.  WILLIAM  TRUEHEART 

PRESIDENT 

BRYANT  COLLEGE  -  SMTTHFIELD,  RHODE  ISLAND 

CONGRESSIONAL  TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

May  3,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
submit  testimony  for  the  record  on  behalf  of  the  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic 
Development  (CIBED)  at  Bryant  College  in  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island. 

Since  1973,  Bryant  College  has  invested  heavily  with  its  own  resources  to  build  an 
impressive  array  of  corporate  outreach  and  professional  education  programs  that,  collectively, 
have  served  as  an  important  engine  for  regional  economic  development. 

Fumre  economic  growth  for  the  New  England  region  will  depend  upon  success  in  four 
important  areas. 

1.  Technologv  Transfer/Commercialization: 

Choices  need  to  be  made  as  to  the  appropriate  technologies  upon  which  to  base 
future  growth.  These  choices  will  provide  the  cornerstone  for  economic 
development.  Success  in  this  arena  will  depend  upon  creative  public-private 
partnerships;  new  levels  of  coordination  with  respect  to  public  policies  and 
industrial  practices;  and  the  creation  of  "common  ground"  for  constructively 
addressing  the  industrial,  commercial  and  educational  challenges  of  the  coming 
decade. 

2.  International  Trade: 

The  New  England  states  need  to  realize  their  export  potential.  One  of  the  few 
encouraging  aspects  of  the  recent  regional  economic  slump  has  been  the  increased 
attention  by  New  England  firms  to  exploiting  new  markets  for  their  products.  In 
Rhode  Island,  for  example,  exports  have  risen  dramatically  —  65%  in  the  past 
five  years  —  due  in  part  to  the  success  of  innovative  programs  such  as  those 
offered  by  the  Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center  at  Bryant  College.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  to  increase  the  technical  expertise  of  firms  in  the 
region  with  respect  to  international  opportunities,  efficient  identification  and 
follow-up  of  trade  leads,  and  pooled  regional  resources  for  increased  international 
visibility  and  market  leverage.  The  New  England  region  is  ideally  positioned  to 
exploit  trade  opportunities  in  the  European  Community.  The  Rhode  Island  Export 
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Assistance  Center  now  supports  activities  in  Rhode  Island  and  IS  additional  states 
in  New  England  and  the  United  States. 

3.  Small  Business  Development: 

The  importance  of  small  businesses  in  job  creation  and  technological  innovation 
is  well  documented.  For  the  past  two  decades,  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  new 
jobs  have  been  created  within  small  firms.  Although  the  attrition  rates  for  new 
enterprises  remain  high,  studies  of  entrepreneurial  behavior  now  suggest  a  more 
encouraging  pattern  of  cumulative  learning  over  successive  ventures.  Further 
progress  will  depend  upon  increased  understanding  of  the  organizational  dynamics 
of  new  ventures,  new  models  of  entrepreneurship  education,  and  better  techniques 
for  reconciling  the  capital  needs  of  new  firms  with  the  fiduciary  obligations  of 
financial  institutions  and  capital  markets.  Similarly,  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
create  and  nurture  opportunities  for  minorities  and  women. 

4.  Workforce  Retraining: 

To  compete  effectively  in  the  global  marketplace,  the  firms  of  the  region  will 
need  high  performance  workers;  more  flexible  supervisors;  greater  facility  in 
managing  both  industrial  processes  and  information;  and  better  access  to  systems 
for  continuing  education.  They  will  need  training  programs  specifically  designed 
to  motivate  displaced  industrial  workers  and  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  an 
increasingly  diverse  workforce.  This  will  place  new  demands  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  region  and  require  new  partnerships  between  the  business  and 
educational  communities. 

Bryant  College,  a  130-year-old  independent  college  of  business  administration  in 
Smithfleld,  Rhode  Island,  is  well  positioned  to  take  the  lead  in  these  economic  development 
efforts. 

Throughout  Southern  New  England,  Bryant  has  earned  a  very  favorable  reputation  as  a 
fertile  recruiting  ground  for  highly  qualified  business  professionals.  Bryant  is  a  valuable  source 
of  expertise  and  practical  support  in  small  business  development,  corporate  training  programs, 
executive  and  continuing  professional  education,  international  trade  assistance,  and  consulting 
services  for  family  businesses. 

The  College  has  long  stressed  the  unportance  of  service  to  the  corporate  community  as 
a  central  part  of  its  institutional  mission.  Since  the  early  1970s,  this  commitment  has  been 
manifest  through  the  College's  corporate  outreach  programs,  which  address  the  training  and 
consulting  needs  of  the  corporate  leadership  and  workforce  of  southern  New  England.  Among 
the  principal  vehicles  for  delivery  of  training  and  development  services  are: 
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1.  Center  for  Management  Development  (CMP): 

Established  in  1973  as  Bryant's  vehicle  for  flexibly  addressing  the  training  and 
continuing  professional  education-needs  of  the  corporate  community  and  regional 
workforce,  the  Center  has  grown  to  serve  more  than  10,000  individual,  corporate 
and  non-profit  clients  annually  in  more  than  320  continuing  education  and  training 
programs  on  the  campus,  in  mobile  microcomputer  laboratories  and  at  corporate 
locations  throughout  southern  New  England. 

2.  Rhode  Island  Small  Business  Development  Center  (RISBDC): 

In  1982,  Bryant  College  became  the  nation's  first  private  institution  of  higher 
education  to  operate  a  Small  Business  Development  Center.  Today,  RISBDC 
operates  a  network  of  six  offices  throughout  the  state  imder  funding  from  the 
College,  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Economic  Development.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
considers  RISBDC  to  be  among  its  flagship  operations,  having  had  a  positive 
impact  on  over  803  consulting  clients  and  having  served  over  2,210  people 
through  its  many  training  programs  in  1993.  Of  special  interest  is  PISBDC's 
successful  collaboration  widi  the  Northern  Rhode  Island  Private  Industry  Council. 
The  Entrepreneurial  Training  Program  consists  of  15  weeks  of  intensive  daily 
instruction,  followed  by  20  weeks  of  free  consulting,  for  unemployed  individuals 
who  wish  to  start  and  manage  their  own  businesses.  With  annual  classes  of  an 
average  of  32  participants,  the  program  reports  a  90%  success  rate  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  new  enterprises  established  and  job  placements. 

3.  Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center  (RIEAC): 

In  1988,  in  response  to  recommendations  developed  by  a  statewide  task  force, 
Bryant  College  established  die  Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center  to  assist 
businesses  aspiring  to  operate  in  the  global  economy.  In  five  years,  RIEAC's 
programs  have  attracted  national  recognition  for  their  success  in  instructing 
business  practitioners,  including  small  businesses,  in  the  identification  and  pursuit 
of  international  market  opportunities.  As  a  component  of  CIBED,  RIEAC  also 
plans  to  develop  "export  management  teams"  to  help  companies  identify  new 
markets  for  their  products  and  to  help  develop  international  marketing  strategies. 
Resources  are  also  needed  to  support  a  Faculty-in-Residence  Program  enabling 
Bryant  faculty  members  to  spend  a  semester  in  residence  at  RIEAC  conducting 
research  in  international  trade  issues  and/or  designing  curriculum  or  student 
internship  experiences  in  areas  such  as  global  trade,  international  marketing,  and 
import-export  policy. 
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4.  World  Trade  Center  Rhode  Island  fWTCRn: 

In  1989,  Bryant  College  became  the  first  private  institution  of  higher  education 
to  operate  a  World  Trade  Center  franchise.  As  a  member  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  Association,  Bryant  is  part  of  a  network  of  over  151  international  centers 
organized  to  provide  trade  service  to  both  corporate  and  small  business  clients. 
These  include  an  international  computer  network,  a  newsletter  of  international 
trade  issues,  and  reciprocal  services  with  over  400,000  affiliate  members. 

5.  Institute  for  Family  Enterprise  (IFE): 

Although  the  Institute  serves  all  states  in  New  England,  the  demand  for  its 
services  is  especially  strong  in  Rhode  Island  because  75% -85%  of  its  business 
entities  are  under  family  ownership.  Family  firms  are  subject  not  only  to  the 
ordinary  pressures  of  corporate  growth  and  survival  but  also  to  the 
multidimensional  effects  of  family  dynamics.  These  interesting  forces  create 
special  needs  with  respect  to  important  matters  of  intergenerational  success  and 
financial  planning,  multigenerational  conflict  resolution,  estate  planning  and  a  host 
of  other  unique  problems. 

The  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic  Development  (CIBED)  serves  as  the 
organizational  umbrella  for  Bryant's  existing  corporate  outreach  activities,  and  provides  a  more 
comprehensive  and  integrated  delivery  system  for  client  services.  This  allows  for  greater 
intellectual  synergy,  improved  economies  of  scale,  and  shared  client  intake  and  referral  systems. 
The  Center  will  dramatically  strengthen  the  linkages  among  Bryant's  traditional  academic  and 
business  service  functions  (teaching,  research,  executive  education,  continuing  and  professional 
education,  and  direct  corporate  outreach),  the  numerous  economic  development  agencies  of  the 
region,  and  the  business  and  industrial  community. 

To  help  attain  the  vision  that  Bryant  College  has  created  for  the  Center  for  International 
Business  and  Economic  Development,  Bryant  and  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  are  seeking  a 
Federal  contribution  of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  to  help  complete  construction  of  the 
Center  and  to  help  fund  its  program  activities  focussed  on  export  promotion  and  economic 
development. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  Bryant  College's 
initiative. 
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GEISINGER  FOUNDATION 
DANVILLE,  PENNSYLVANU 


TESTIMONY  FOR  THE 

HOUSE  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

APPROPRUTIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HOUSE  APPROPRUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APRIL  28, 1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcomminee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Geisinger  Foundation  regarding  our  efforts  to  form  a 
partnership  with  the  Federal  government  to  develop  and  implement  a  model 
telemedicine/telecommunications  network.  As  planned,  our  network  will  link  rural 
clinics,  patients  and  physicians  practicing  in  isolated  areas  to  better  provide  quality 
health  care  services  to  rural  communities. 

The  Geisinger  Medical  Center,  founded  in  1915,  is  a  577-bed  facility  in  Danville, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  hub  of  the  nation's  largest  rural  health  care  system.  The  Geisinger 
system  is  a  multi-institutional,  managed  care  network  serving  31  rural  counties  and  23 
million  people  in  central,  northcentral  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to 
Geisinger  Medical  Center,  which  serves  as  the  region's  tertiary  referral  and  Level  I 
Trauma  Center,  the  system  includes  a  230-bed  regional  hospital  and  cancer  center  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  4S  physician  practice  clinics  in  38  communities  in  rural  and  isolated 
areas.  Geisinger  also  has  the  largest  rural  HMO  in  the  country,  the  profitable  161,000 
member  Geisinger  Health  Plan. 

As  one  of  the  dozen  major  clinics  in  the  country  and  one  of  only  four  rural 
referral  tertiary  care  centers  of  500  or  more  beds,  the  Geisinger  system  embodies  many 
of  those  major  characteristics  sought  by  Congress  and  the  Clinton  Administration  on 
health  care  reform.  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  Pennsylvania  Senators  Wofford 
and  Specter,  Congressman  Paul  Kanjorski  and  other  legislators  have  endorsed 
Geisinger's  group  practice/managed  care  concepts  as  a  national  model  for  health  care 
reform. 

Since  the  Geisinger  system  is  a  nationally-recognized  model  for  an  integrated  system, 
a  concept  that  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  throughout  the  country,  a  successfully 
implemented  telecommunications  system  here  can  become  a  prototype  that  sets 
standards  for  other  providers  in  medically  underserved  rural  areas.  Geisinger  is  already 

Charitable  organiutlon*  that  aoliclt  contribution*  ar«  raquirad  by  tha  Common laatth  ot 

Pennsylvania  to  provide  the  lollowing  ttatemsnt:  ~A  copy  of  the  official  ragWratlon  and  -^  «ui«ita« 

financial  Inlormallon  may  be  obtained  Irom  the  Penniylvania  Oepanmant  ol  Sttte  by  UmlHIOtt  Foundation 

calling  toll  tree,  within  Pennaylvania.  1-800-732-(Ma».  Registration  does  not  Imply  art-  DanvlHe.  PA  17822 

dotiement-  (717)271-6*61 
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experienced  in  developing  collaborative  relationships  both  within  its  own  diverse  and 
widely  dispersed  network  as  well  as  with  non-Geisinger  providers  in  the  service  region. 

Telemedicine/Telecommunications  Network 

Central  to  our  development  of  a  telemedicine/telecommunications  network  is  our 
commitment  to  providing  quality  health  care  services  for  the  rural  communities  which 
comprise  our  managed  care  system.  Indeed,  health  care,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  is  an 
indicator  not  only  of  economic  development  but  of  quality  of  life.   We  at  Geisinger  are 
committed  to  providing  our  rural  communities  with  better  access  to  medical  care  and 
patient  information  that  will  lead  to  economic  growth  in  our  region. 

Primary  among  barriers  in  delivering  quality  services  in  rural  and  isolated  areas  is 
the  inability  to  efficiently  transmit  medical  information  between  health  care  providers, 
particularly  among  rural  practitioners  and  referral  centers.  This  obstacle  impedes  the 
delivery  of  coordinated  care  and  adds  significantly  to  costs  to  patients.   We  believe  that  a 
telemedicine/telecommunications  system  can  address  the  barriers  that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  reduce  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  increase  the  overall  cost, 
particularly  in  rural  communities. 

As  envisioned,  Geisinger's  telecommunications/telemedicine  network  will  have 
several  areas  of  emphasis: 

•  Reducing  the  isolation  of  physicians  and  patients  in  rural  areas  and  expanding 
opportunities  for  local  corrununities  to  have  interactive  communication  capabilities 
that  can  be  used  for  numerous  activities  including  ongoing  education  and  training 
programs  for  physicians  and  other  providers.   Our  network  will  provide  for  the 
economically  efficient  interaction  of  physicians  and  administrators  at  different 
locations  without  disruption  to  patient  care. 

•  Improving  and  stabilizing  the  impact  of  health  care  reform  on  the  medical  work- 
force in  small,  rural  and  underdeveloped  communities  by  upgrading  and 
converting  existing  medical  facilities  to  ensure  their  continued  and  efficient 
operation  without  significant  job  losses.   Without  telecommunications  and 
telemedicine  capabilities,  small,  isolated  communities  will  be  unable  to  adapt  to 
changes  pushed  through  in  health  care  reform. 

•  Exploring  new  models  for  delivering  care  in  rural,  underdeveloped  areas  by 
demonstrating  how  the  existence  of  this  information  infrastructure  can  lead  to 
fundamental,  cost-efficient  changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  changes  that 
would  not  be  available  without  the  tools  provided  by  high  speed 
telecommunications.  This  will  include: 
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~         Permitting  consultations  between  specialists  and  primary  care  providers  at 
distant  or  remote  locations; 

-  Permitting  radiologists  to  serve  many  geographically  remote  sites  through 
electronic  imaging  technologies,  particularly  service  areas  that  cannot 
financially  sustain  independent  radiologic  services;  and 

-  Developing  the  elements  of  an  electronic  medical  record  (physical  history, 
laboratory  and  pharmacy  data). 

Through  this  network,  we  intend  to  show  that  a  highly  functional,  cost-efficient 
telecommunications  system  using  available  technology  can  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  development  and  standards  of  living  in  rural  communities,  namely,  better  patient 
access  and  higher  quality  health  care  at  lower  cost.  Additionally,  an  interactive 
telecommunications  network  will  allow  Geisinger  to  recruit  and  retain  primary  care 
physicians  into  small  communities  that  would  otherwise  be  without  medical  services. 

The  timing  for  our  proposed  medical  telecommunications  project  parallels  the 
priorities  outlined  by  the  Congress,  the  Administration  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  government's  leadership  in  health  care  reform  and  telecommunications  exemplifies 
the  Geisinger  telemedicine  network  as  a  model  approach  to  utilizing  state-of-the  art 
technologies  in  providing  quality,  affordable  health  care  services. 

Geisinger  Foundation  proposes  three  initial  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  our  telecommunications/telemedicine  network: 

1.  Videoconferencing  and  nutrition  education  for  health  professionals,  students  and 
elderly  persons; 

2.  Emergency  room  videoconferencing;  and 

3.  Teleradiology 

Request  for  Federal  Partnership 

Geisinger  Foundation  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  advanced 
telecommunications  technologies  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  accessibility  of 
health  care  in  rural  and  medically  underserved  areas  and  reduce  the  costs  of  such  care. 
Our  network  will  be  multifaceted  to  support  a  variety  of  health  care  activities  --  including 
the  development  of  computerized  medical  records,  education  and  training  for  primary 
care  providers,  teleradiology  applications,  improved  emergency  room  services,  and  other 
interactive  communication  uses  to  link  isolated  physician  sites  with  the  main  Medical 
Center. 
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Therefore,  the  Geisinger  Foundation  is  requesting  $3  milHon  through  the  FY  1995 
VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill  to  help  develop  a  much- 
needed  telemedicine/telecommunications  network  to  provide  cost-effective,  quality 
medical  and  administrative  services  to  rural  and  medically  underserved  communities. 
This  network,  successfully  implemented  and  tested,  could  become  a  prototype  for  other 
health  care  providers  in  similar  areas. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  for  your  consideration  of  our  request 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Dr.  Donald  Duckworth, 
President  and  Director  of  the  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  the  record 
describing  Bishop  Museum's  activities  to  develop  a  comprehensive  education  science 
program  that  would  advance  critical  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
education  objectives.  In  partnership  with  the  scientific,  educational  and  technological 
community,  Bishop  Museum  is  seeking  Federal  support  for  the  Bishop  Space  Science 
Project,  an  exciting  new  model  for  science  education  drawing  on  the  rich  tradition  of 
Hawaii's  culture  and  its  vast  natural  resources. 

The  proposed  Project  will  be  housed  in  an  exciting  new  educational  facility  at  Bishop 
Museum  entitlol  the  Bishop  Science  Center.   Utilizing  the  immense  resources  of  the  Bishop 
Science  Center,  including  a  true  state-of-the-art  planetarium  facility,  the  Project  will  draw 
together  scientific  concepts  and  methods  within  the  context  of  Hawaii's  natural  and  cultural 
resources. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  project  can  serve  as  a  model  educational  program  that  can  be 
replicated  by  NASA  throughout  the  nation  as  part  of  its  on-going  science  education  efforts. 

Assessment  Of  Need 

On  July  30,  1993,  Bishop  Museum  was  honored  to  host  NASA  Administrator,  Mr. 
Daniel  Goldin.   During  that  visit,  Mr.  Goldin  saw  first-hand  the  museum's  commitment  to 
innovative,  science  education  through  our  vast  array  of  science  programs  and  exhibits, 
including  Bishop  Museum's  plans  to  construct  a  unique  science  education  facility  ~  the 
Bishop  Science  Center. 

The  Bishop  Science  Center,  a  facility  that  will  be  constructed  and  equipped  with 
advanced  technological  resources,  will  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  the  Space  Science  Project 
activities.    The  Bishop  Science  Center  will  be  comprised  of  three  main  components:  an 
exhibition  hall  housing  interactive,  participatory  activities  and  "scientists-at-work''  exhibits;  a 
new  planetarium  to  replace  the  museum's  current  facility  built  over  thirty  years  ago;  and  an 
IMAX  theater.   This  education  center  will  combine  participatory,  hands-on  experiences  with 
state-of-the-art  technology  that  will  make  science  come  alive  for  both  old  and  young  learners. 

During  our  discussions  with  Mr.  Goldin  about  Bishop  Museum's  new  science  center 
facility,  we  learned  that  the  need  for  educational  support  for  NASA  science  programs  is 
great.   Mr.  Goldin  suggested  that  NASA  would  be  very  interested  in  supporting  an  education 
program  that  highlighted  the  "spirit  of  discovery"  that  was  an  essential  part  of  both  the 
exploration  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Outer  Space.   Mr.  Goldin  was  struck  by  the  similarities 
between  Polynesian  navigators  and  the  astronauts  of  today.   He  was  convinced  that  a  strong 
educational  program  -  drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  Bishop  Science  Center  -  that 
brought  together  the  story  of  Polynesian  voyaging  and  the  U.S.  space  program  would  be  of 
enormous  benefit  for  schoolchildren  in  Hawaii,  the  Mainland  and  the  Pacific. 
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Since  Mr.  Goldin's  visit  to  Honolulu  last  year,  I  have  met  with  NASA  officials  in 
Washington  D.C.  to  seek  their  counsel  and  support  in  advancing  Bishop  Museum's 
educational  program.   Working  closely  with  NASA  officials,  Bishop  Museum  has  developed 
the  Bishop  Space  Science  Project,  a  program  we  believe  will  complement  NASA's  existing 
programs  in  science  education  by  promoting  a  greater  understanding  of  the  Earth,  its 
environment,  the  solar  system  and  the  universe. 


Bishop  Space  Science  Project 

For  over  one-hundred  years.  Bishop  Museum  has  helped  to  preserve  Hawaii's  unique 
natural  and  cultural  history.   For  over  thirty  of  those  years,  it  has  served  as  the  site  of 
Hawaii's  only  public  planetarium.   Throughout  these  years,  natural  and  cultural  programming 
and  astronomy  programming  have  developed  separately  ~  constrained  by  the  formality  of 
academic  disciplines.   However,  as  these  programs  have  matured,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  most  effective  programs  have  combined  cultural  information  with  science.   This 
combination  of  science  within  a  cultural  context  has  developed  a  sense  of  excitement  in 
Hawaii's  students  that  has  resulted  in  unprecedented  attendance  in  its  Planetariums  programs. 

The  Bishop  Space  Science  Project  will  represent  a  unification  of  science  with 
Hawaii's  cultural  and  natural  resources  by  creating  a  science  education  program  that  will 
draw  on  the  vast  educational  resources  of  the  new  Bishop  Science  Center  facility  as  well  as 
the  entire  scientific  and  educational  resources  of  Bishop  Museum.    This  integrated  approach 
captures  the  tremendous  scientific  knowledge  that  has  been  passed  down  through  generations 
of  Hawaiian  people  and  weaves  it  into  modem  scientific  theories  and  technologies.   Through 
this  innovative  approach  to  scientific  learning,  participants  will  enjoy  the  excitement  and 
interest  of  science  and  technology,  while  acquiring  a  better  understanding  of  the  scientific 
method  and  scientific  literacy  at  all  levels. 

To  achieve  its  objective,  the  Space  Science  Project  will  be  developed  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State's  University  system,  the  State's  parents  and  teachers  associations, 
Hawaii's  scientific  and  business  community,  and  state  and  federal  government  agencies, 
including  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Through  these  important 
partnerships,  the  Project's  science  education  programs  will  enhance  on-going  science 
education  efforts  in  a  coordinated,  complimentary  manner. 

The  Bishop  Space  Science  Project  will  undertake  its  educational  activities  by  drawing 
on  the  resources  of  Bishop  Museum  and  its  Bishop  Science  Center  Facility.  Through  a  series 
of  educational  science  exhibitions,  programs  and  special  events.  Bishop  Museum  has  become 
a  major  center  for  the  development  of  materials  and  curriculum  that  are  inclusive  of  learners 
from  a  broad  array  of  experiences.   For  example,  the  Ohi'a  Project,  funded  by  the 
MacArthur  Foundation  over  four  years,  Bishop  Museum  has  produce  educational  curriculum, 
videos  and  workshops  that  addressed  environmental  concerns  unique  to  an  island 
environment.  The  Ohi'a  materials  are  currently  in  use  in  over  40%  of  Hawaii's  elementary 
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and  intermediate  classrooms,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  other  Pacific  nations. 
Furthermore,  the  Space  Science  Project  will  utilize  Bishop  Museum's  own  anthropological 
and  natural  science  resources,  as  well  as  extensive  community  and  international  resources. 

The  central  feature  of  the  Space  Science  Project  will  be  the  Science  Center's  state-of- 
the-art  planetarium  facility  which  will  produce  and  present  the  Space  Science  Project's 
original  planetarium  programs.   The  20  meter  diameter  planetarium  dome  will  seat  215  and 
will  replace  the  overburdened  77  seat  planetarium  which  was  built  in  1960  and  which 
remains  the  state's  only  public  planetarium.   Serving  over  120,000  visitors  per  year,  the 
current  planetarium  is  the  second  busiest  30  foot  planetarium  dome  in  the  world.   This  new 
facility  will  enable  Bishop  Museum  to  serve  its  growing  audience  with  the  latest  in  visual 
projection  and  audio  equipment. 


Program  Components 

Using  state-of-the-art  educational  technologies,  the  Bishop  Space  Science  Project  will 
combine  the  production  and  distribution  of  two  planetarium  shows  with  a  stand-alone  video 
and  interactive  computer  technology  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  NASA's  programs 
and  scientific  concepts.   In  addition  to  capturing  a  broad  audience,  the  program  will  serve  as 
a  model  for  cooperative,  innovative  programming  between  NASA  and  planetaria/museums. 
With  an  annual  audience  of  millions,  planetaria  nd  museums  are  a  very  cost  effective  way  for 
NASA  to  deliver  a  significant  portion  of  its  educational  programming. 

Central  to  the  Space  Science  Project  is  the  production  of  two  multi-media  planetarium 
programs  that  will  be  developed  over  an  eighteen  month  period.   These  planetarium 
programs  will  be  offered  for  distribution  to  over  1 ,000  planetariums  around  the  world  using 
a  copy-at-cost-  system  which  has  been  very  successful  in  previous  cases  at  other  planetarium. 

Specifically,  the  two  central  components  of  the  program  are: 

•  Planetarium  Program  Itl:  "Journey  by  Starlight".  In  this  program,  concepts 
and  images  of  voyaging  in  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  will  be  compared  to  NASA 
science  concepts  and  images  of  earth  and  space  exploration.   The  program  will 
begin  with  the  early  Polynesians  who  ventured  out  into  open  oceans  and 
continue  with  the  modem  navigators  of  the  Hokule'a  and  Hawai'iloa  who  have 
used  the  Bishop  Museum  Planetarium  as  a  research  laboratory  and  training 
facility  for  over  fifteen  years.   Finally  modem  and  future  space  voyaging  will 
be  discussed,  with  analogies  drawn  between  the  peoples,  eras  and 
technologies. 

•  Planetarium  Program  tfl:  "The  Eyes  of  Hawaii" .   This  program  will  focus  on 
today's  technology  and  man's  exploration  of  the  universe  from  earth  and  space 
based  observations.   The  program  will  begin  by  exploring  the  huge  assortment 
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Interactive  CD-ROM  Program.   To  be  accessed  by  museums  and  educational 
institutions,  CD-ROMS  will  contain  a  complete  visual  library  of  the  still 
images,  partial  audio,  and  some  motion  video  sections  from  the  planetarium 
programs. 

E-Mail  Information  Servers.   This  aspect  of  the  proposal  will  allow  any 
student  or  individual  with  a  computer  and  modem  to  call  up  the  same 
interactive  material  that  is  on  the  CD-ROM.   With  the  emerging  technology  of 
electronic  information  service,  Bishop  Museum's  program  will  reach  a  large 
audience.   Bishop  Museum  has  been  very  active  in  this  area,  with  recent 
initiatives  that  have  put  museum  data  bases  on-line  for  community  users 
through  Internet  and  other  information  services.    In  addition,  NASA  has 
already  entered  this  area  of  information  dissemination  with  the  CAN-Public 
Use  of  Earth  and  Space  Science  Over  the  Internet  program. 


Request  for  Federal  Support 

for  the  Bishop  Space  Science  Project 

We  at  Bishop  Museum  are  committed  to  this  project  and  we  are  prepared  to  move 
forward  aggressively  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bishop  Space  Science  Project.   Through 
discussions  with  NASA,  we  have  learned  that  the  need  for  educational  support  is  great. 

Based  upon  our  needs,  we  would  like  to  respectfully  request  that  the  Subcommittee 
appropriate  no  less  than  $2  million  to  support  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1995.  This  Federal 
investment  would  allow  the  Bishop  Space  Science  Project  to  leverage  additional  support  for 
much-needed  educational  improvement  programs  from  state  and  private  sources,  further 
enhancing  the  impact  of  these  programs  on  our  teachers  and  students. 

Although  we  realize  that  requests  for  Federal  funding  are  difficult  this  year,  we 
believe  the  Bishop  Space  Science  Project  is  an  important  investment  for  Congress  to  support, 
as  it  will  provide  valuable  leadership  in  developing  science  and  education  programs  and 
strategies  for  the  future.   In  addition,  the  program  will  provide  enormous  benefit  for  school 
children  in  Hawaii,  the  Mainland  and  the  Pacific. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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of  world  renowned  observatories  on  the  summit  of  Hawaii's  Mauna  Kea  —  the 
world's  center  for  astronomical  research.   From  the  NASA  Infrared  Telescope 
Facility  to  the  world's  largest  optical  telescope,  the  W.M.  Keck  Observatory, 
these  telescopes  tell  a  strong  of  our  universe  that  previous  generations  could 
not  imagine.  The  program  will  also  use  the  planetarium's  special  effects  to 
take  off  aboard  the  space  shuttle  to  view  Hawaii's  volcanoes  and  our  planet 
from  space.   Finally  this  program  will  explore  the  parallels  and 
interdependence  between  earth  and  space  based  observatories  and  they  work 
together  to  uncover  the  mysteries  of  our  universe. 

The  Bishop  Space  Science  Project's  two  multi-media  planetarium  programs  will  be 
adapted  for  video  and  interactive  computer  technology  to  reach  an  even  broader  audience. 
The  goal  is  to  produce  a  highly  innovative  set  of  materials  that  will  increase  scientific 
literacy  and  make  NASA's  work  more  accessible  and  meaningful  to  a  broad  cross-section  of 
the  population.  The  materials  generated  by  this  project  will  not  be  limited  to  the  museum 
and  planetarium  environment,  but  will  also  be  issued  using  other  media  that  will  allow  access 
by  a  broad  array  of  the  public. 

Specifically,  the  Project  will  reach  out  to  the  science  and  education  community 
through  a  variety  of  means,  including: 

•  Program  Distribution  to  Other  Planetaria.   It  is  our  goal  that  planetaria 
throughout  the  nation  will  confidently  look  to  Bishop  Museum's  educational 
program  as  an  informational  resource  for  critical  science  education  materials. 
Paying  only  the  cost  of  duplication,  any  planetarium  in  the  world  will  be  able 
to  purchase  either  of  these  two  programs  for  use  in  their  facility. 

•  Portable  Planetarium  Programs.   Both  of  the  planetarium  programs  will  be 
adapted  for  presentation  in  our  five  portable  "StarLab"  planetariums  that  serve 
over  20,000  of  Hawaii's  school  children  each  year.   These  programs  will  also 
be  made  available  to  the  more  than  1,000  planetaria  around  the  world. 

•  School  Curriculum  Packages.   Both  programs  will  include  an  activity  based 
supplemental  curriculum  package.  This  will  also  include  a  list  of  teacher 
resources  and  background  information  for  more  in-depth  classroom 
consideration  of  material. 

•  Educational  Video  Laser  IXsks.  These  disks  will  enable  teachers  and  others 
who  do  not  have  access  to  a  planetarium  to  achieve  many  of  the  program's 
intended  outcomes.  The  laser  disk  format  will  enable  educators  to  re-purpose 
the  images,  interviews  and  music  to  enhance  their  astronomy  education 
activities.   These  will  also  be  available  on  video  tape  for  distribution  to  public 
television  stations.  Libraries,  NASA  Select  Television  and  the  NASA  Core 
Library. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  E.F.  SHAW  WILGIS,  CHAERJ^AN  OF  THE  BQARD  A>f6 

MEDICAL  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  RAYMOND  M.  CURTIS  HAND  CENTER  AT 

THE  UNION  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

HOUSE  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

April  27,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Dr.  Shaw  Wilgis,  Director  of 
the  Raymond  M.  Curtis  Hand  Center  at  The  Union  Memorial  Hospital.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today  about  an  innovative  proposal  that  will  provide  leadership 
and  direction  in  the  care  of  the  millions  of  Americans  afflicted  with  hand  and  upper  extremity 
disorders  and  injuries. 

The  Raymond  M.  Curtis  Hand  Center  at  The  Union  Memorial  Hospital  is  proposing  to 
establish  a  National  Center  for  Treatment  of  the  Hand  and  Upper  Extremity.  The  mission  of 
the  Center  will  be  the  initiation  of  clinical  guidelines  for  treatment,  collection  of  data  for  labor, 
industry  and  government,  worker  rehabilitation,  and  leadership  for  training  and  research  in  the 
field  of  hand  and  upper  extremity  surgery. 

Treatment  of  the  hand  and  upper  extremity  encompasses  the  investigation,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  those  conditions  that  affect  the  upper  extremity  and  hand  causing  deformity  and 
dysfunction  of  the  hand.  The  scope  of  hand  surgery  is  far  reaching  and  includes  treatment  of 
industrial  injuries  including  cumulative  trauma  disorders,  diseases  which  affect  the  hand  such 
as  contracture  and  nerve  compression  syndromes,  arthritic  problems  in  the  older  population, 
children  who  are  bom  with  birth  defects  of  the  hand  and  upper  extremity  and  home  injuries 
involving  power  saws,  lawn  mowers,  hedge  clippers  and  other  devices. 

In  1980,  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  16  Million  people  experienced  upper 
extremity  injuries  accounting  for  90  million  days  of  restricted  activity  and  16  million  days  lost 
from  work  in  a  year  with  a  total  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  $10,000,000,000. 

The  National  Center  will  be  organized  within  The  Union  Memorial  Hospital  as  a  component 
division  with  Dr.  E.F.  Shaw  Wilgis  as  the  director.  Dr.  Thomas  Brushart  will  be  director  of 
research;  Dr.  Gaylord  Clark,  director  of  external  affairs;  and  Dr.  Michael  McClinton  director 
of  training.  Dr.  Neal  Zimmerman  would  undertake  the  development  of  the  data  collection 
system.    All  of  these  individuals  are  currently  active  in  these  roles  at  the  hospital. 

The  National  Center  will  be  a  cost  effective  treatment  resource  for  Maryland  and  the 
nation.  In  1992,  the  most  frequent  hand  surgery  procedure,  carpel  tunnel  release,  was 
performed  by  Hand  Center  staff  22%  below  the  average  charge  of  other  Maryland  hospitals'. 
While  maintaining  the  Curtis  Hand  Center's  history  of  multi-disciplinary  cost-effective  care,  the 
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National  Center  will  expand  current  patient  capabilities  and  referral  services  to  neighboring 
states.  Outreach  centers  will  be  established  throughout  the  state  to  provide  localized  care  in 
areas  not  currently  capable  of  treating  hand  and  upper  extremity  injuries. 

Currently,  members  of  the  Hand  Center  staff  and  particularly  the  Work  Rehabilitation 
technicians  consult  with  companies,  factories  and  work  sites  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  work  related  and  upper  extremity  injuries  such  as  repetitive  motion  or  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome.  The  National  Center  will  allow  this  program  to  be  expanded  to  additional  businesses 
throughout  the  region  and  will  serve  as  a  model  for  work  site  injury  prevention. 

The  National  Center  also  will  train  hand  therapists  in  an  effort  to  address  the  shortage 
of  these  professionals.  The  Center  will  train  occupational  and  physical  therapists  and  develop 
a  curriculum  for  this  training  that  could  be  replicated  at  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  core  of  the  National  Center's  work,  though,  will  be  basic  research  on  the  future 
of  hand  surgery.  Led  by  the  Hand  Center's  Research  Director,  Dr.  Thomas  Brushart,  the 
National  Center  will  be  at  the  vanguard  of  research  on  nerve  regeneration,  carpel  tunnel 
syndrome,  and  prosthetic  devices. 

A  major  focus  of  the  Hand  Center's  research  will  be  carpal  tunnel  syndrome.  The  cost 
associated  with  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  in  the  United  States  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars;  a  substantial  portion  of  which  is  currently  covered  by  workers  compensation.  The 
volume  of  patients  that  the  new  National  Center  will  be  able  to  sustain  will  allow  for  careful 
clinical  research  on  the  causes  and  treatments  of  repetitive  motion  injuries.  The  research  will 
be  targeted  at  lowering  costs  and  seeking  preventive  measures  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  this 
type  of  injury. 

To  support  this  research  and  the  expanded  training  programs,  a  state-of-the-art 
information  management  system  and  conference  facility  will  be  integral  to  the  National  Center. 
For  example,  the  information  management  system  will  allow  the  National  Center  to  accumulate 
and  publish  cost-effective  therapy  protocols  that  can  be  utilized  throughout  the  country  to  help 
bring  down  costs  and  improve  care.  These  full  package  protocols  will  include  treatment 
beginning  with  diagnosis  and  surgery  and  include  therapy  and  vocational  training.  While  cost 
saving  benefits  are  obvious,  no  such  complete  protocols  currently  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  various  care  units  of  the  Hand  Center  are  currently  spread  throughout 
the  hospital  campus  and  are  operating  at  maximum  capacity.  The  National  Center  will  create 
a  centralized  facility  dedicated  to  upper  extremity  research  and  training.  Utilizing  The  Union 
Memorial  Hospital's  multi-disciplinary  approach  will  serve  as  a  national  model  for  medical 
specialties. 
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The  total  project  cost  is  estimated  at  $15,300,000  and  requires  45,000  gross  square  feet 
of  additional  space. 

This  project  has  the  support  of  the  Maryland  delegation,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Governor's  office  and  it  is  consistent  with  The  Union  Memorial  Hospital's  dedication  to 
community  outreach  and  quality  care.  It  is  our  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  subcommittee 
will  join  in  support  of  our  efforts  by  providing  a  federal  grant  of  $5,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995 
to  support  the  development  of  the  Center.  I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  consideration  of  this 
request. 
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I  am  Thomas  S.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Water  Reclamation  District,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  priority  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
The  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  (MWRD)  is  the  sponsor  for  the  federally 
approved  combined  sewer  overflow  (CSO)  project,  the  Tunnel  and  Reservoir  Plan 
(TARP),  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Specifically,  we  are  asking  that  $25  million  be  included 
to  reimburse  the  sponsor  for  expediting  construction  of  this  project  in  the 
Subcommittee's  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  bill  for  FY  1995. 
The  following  outlines  the  project  and  the  need  for  the  requested  funding. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  was  established  in  1889  and  has  the 
responsibility  for  sewage  treatment,  flood  control  and  stormwater  management  in 
Cook  County,  Illinois.  In  fact,  the  District  was  established,  in  response  to  an 
epidemic  which  had  killed  90,000  people  in  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
local  sewage  problems  and  by  1900,  had  reversed  the  flows  of  the  Chicago  and 
Calumet  Rivers  to  CEirry  combined  sewage  away  from  Lake  Michigan,  the  area's  main 
sovirce  of  water  supply.  And  so  the  District  has  been  involved  with  major  engineering 
feats  since  its  inception. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  water  quality  goals  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  to  prevent 
backflows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  provide  an  outlet  for  flood  waters,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  of  Greater  Chicago  designed  the  innovative 
two-phase  Tunnel  and  Reservoir  Plan.  TARP  Phase  I,  which  was  judged  by  the  EPA 
on  two  occasions  as  the  most  cost-effective  plan  available  to  meet  the  enforceable 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  is  a  combined  sewer  overflow  elimination  system. 
TARP  Phase  II,  now  underway,  will  provide  flood  control  relief  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  residents  and  businesses  in  the  Chicagoland  area. 

TUNNEL  AND  RESERVOIR  PLAN 

TARP  Phase  I  is  an  intricate  system  of  drop  shafts,  tunnels  and  pvmiping  stations 
which  will  capture  combined  sewer  overflows  from  a  service  area  of  375  square  miles, 
containing  13,500  miles  of  sewers.  Of  the  109.2  miles  of  tunnels  comprising  TARP 
Phase  I,  63.9  miles  are  operational  and  20.8  additional  miles  are  under  construction. 

The  Mainstream  System  is  the  largest  tunnel  segment  and  consists  of  40.5  miles  of 
tunnels,  13  to  33  feet  in  diameter  and  240  to  300  feet  below  ground.  In  1985,  31.2 
miles  of  tunnels  in  the  Mainstream  System  were  completed  and  placed  in  operation. 
This  innovative  pollution  control  project  was  constructed  utilizing  the  U.S.  EPA  Clean 
Water  Act  funding  through  the  Construction  Grant  Program.  I  am  pleased  to  point 
out  that  this  zunbitious  undertaking  was  completed  on  schedxile  and  under  budget. 
We  believe  this  accomplishment  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  scale  and  the 
engineering  complexity  involved  in  the  plan,  and  our  progress  to  date  has  continued 
this  schedxiling  and  budgeting  a  success  story. 
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This  is  to  advise  the  Subcommittee  of  the  proven  effectiveness  of  this  plan,  which 
truly  serves  as  a  model  of  federal  dollars  well-spent.  On  October  18,  1985,  the  first 
operational  filling  of  the  tunnel  occurred.  This  happened  when  a  l2-hovir  rainfall 
generated  3  inches  of  rain  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  A  rainfall  of  this 
magnitude  normally  causes  health-threatening  water  pollution  and  backflows  of  raw 
sewage  and  polluted  water  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  source  of  the  area's  drinking 
water.  These  backflows  have  occurred  in  the  past  several  times  a  year.  As  the  direct 
result  of  the  Mainstream  Tunnel  System,  however,  over  1  billion  gallons  of  combined 
raw  sewage  was  prevented  from  being  discharged  into  the  Chicago  waterways.  This 
capacity  also  prevented  the  direct  release  of  85  million  gallons  of  combined  sewage 
into  Lake  Michigan.  As  an  additional  benefit  to  pollution  control,  flooding  in  the 
areas  adjacent  to  the  31.2  mile  TARP  tunnel  was  virtually  non-existent. 

On  November  2,  1985,  a  30-hour  rainstorm  filled  the  tunnel  for  the  second  time,  and 
on  November  19,  1985,  the  tunnel  was  filled  for  the  third  time  as  a  result  of  another 
heavy  rain,  thus  preventing  the  exposure  to  citizens  of  the  Chicagoland  area  of  a 
possible  health  risk.  Since  it  has  been  placed  in  operation,  the  Mainstream  TARP 
Pumping  Station  alone  has  pumped  over  200  billion  gallons  of  captured  combined 
sewage  for  complete  treatment.  During  treatment  of  this  polluted  water,  an 
estiinated  215,000  tons  of  sewage  solids  were  removed. 

What  the  Water  Reclamation  District  is  proud  of  is  the  contribution  this  plan  has 
made  to  the  health  and  the  environment  of  the  adjoining  Great  Lakes  states  and  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  in  Canada.  By  preventing  these  unhealthy  backflows  into 
Lake  Michigan,  this  plan  has  proven  to  the  region  and  to  the  nation  that  we  are 
serious  about  improving  the  quality  of  our  international  waters  for  generations  to 
come.  We  are  convinced  that  continuing  federal  involvement  in  the  CSO  program  in 
our  area  is  necessary  to  protect  the  investment  already  made  through  the 
Construction  Grant  Program.  What  has  been  rewarding  to  us  and  our  citizens  is  the 
return  of  our  precious  resource.  Lake  Michigan,  and  our  Illinois  waterways  back  to 
a  fishable,  usable  state.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  our  waterways  aire  once  again 
supporting  a  native  fish  population.  TARP  stands  as  an  example  to  the  nation  that 
environmentally-wise  and  cost-effective  solutions  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive. 

The  funded  portion  of  TARP  has  eliminated  86%  of  the  combined  sewage  pollution 
problems  in  a  325  square  mile  Eurea,  and  has  allowed  us  to  meet  the  District's 
requirements  from  the  EPA  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  However,  because  the 
funding  authority  for  the  Construction  Grant  Program  elapsed  several  years  ago,  and 
the  State  Revolving  Fund  program  is  underfinanced  and  its  funding  is  already 
committed  for  the  next  5  years  in  our  area,  our  program  cannot  continue  on  schedule 
and  we  are  in  a  jeopardy  of  losing  the  demonstrated  water  quality  benefits  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  Further,  we  are  currently  facing  serious  health  and  safety 
problems  at  O'Hare  Airport  due  to  flooding  and  imaddressed  CSO  problems  leaving 
the  Airport  vulnerable  to  delay,  including  limiting  operations  during  storm  events. 
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To  date,  while  we  have  completed  and/or  have  under  construction  approximately  84.7 
miles  of  tunnel,  we  still  have  about  24.5  miles  of  tunnels  to  complete.  Ovir  job  is  not 
yet  done.  While  we  have  been  working  closely  with  the  State  and  we  have 
contributed  and  will  continue  to  contribute  local  dollars,  the  scope  of  the  program 
which  protects  millions  of  people  is  simply  beyond  the  capability  of  local  resources  to 
address.  We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has  made  a  commitment  to  assist 
in  the  clean-up  of  our  waterways  and  that  is  why  we  need  a  solid  continued  federal 
involvement  to  complete  the  job.   We  want  to  finish  the  job. 

The  reason  we  need  to  expedite  the  project  at  this  time  is  that  during  the  frequent 
thunderstorms  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  lack  of  CSO  impoundment  and  treatment  is 
causing  the  rainwater  and  combined  sewer  overflows  to  inundate  the  runways  at 
O'Hare  Airport,  a  major  transportation  hub,  resulting  in  significant  reductions  in 
airport  operations,  delays  and  safety  problems.  Resultant  air  pollution  problems  are 
experienced,  as  well,  as  airplane  de-icing  materials  are  left  to  pond  on  airport 
grounds  as  these  materials,  due  to  their  nature,  cannot  be  dischairged  into  the 
waterways.  Completion  of  the  North  Leg  of  the  Des  Plaines  System  of  TARP  will 
address  the  traffic  and  safety  problems  at  O'Hare  Field  and  will  protect  3,300  homes 
from  raw  sewage  backup  flooding. 

Due  to  the  enormous  risk  to  the  communities,  the  Water  Reclamation  District  as  the 
local  sponsor  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  citizens  vulnerable.  Therefore,  the  Water 
Reclamation  District  will  be  proceeding  with  construction  of  this  work  using  local 
dollars.  Because  the  construction  industry  is  already  working  in  the  area,  the  climate 
is  favorable  for  proceeding  with  this  work  at  this  time,  producing  a  significant  cost 
savings.  What  we  are  seeking  then  is  a  reimbursement  for  this  advance  federal  work. 

We  have  a  proven  and  cost-effective  program.  In  fact,  we  have  estimated  that  TARP 
cost  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  separating  the  area's  existing  combined  sewer 
systems  into  separate  sewage  and  stormwater  systems.  Upon  reanalysis,  the  EPA 
has  consistently  found  the  TARP  program  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  solution  that 
will  reduce  the  impacts  by  the  greatest  degree  to  meet  the  enforceable  requirements 
of  the  Act,  with  the  least  amount  of  dollars.  The  project,  while  relating  most 
specifically  to  the  52  tributary  mvinicipalities  in  northeastern  Illinois,  is  also 
beneficial  to  our  downstreeim  communities,  such  as  Joliet  and  Peoria.  These  benefits 
occur  because  of  the  retention  of  wastewater  in  the  tunnels  during  storm  periods  and 
by  treating  them  for  the  ultimate  discharge  before  being  released  into  the  waterways 
flowing  downstate. 

TARP  was  designed  to  give  the  Chicago  and  the  svurounding  metropolitan  area  the 
highest  environmental  protection  that  any  water  pollution  control  project  could 
possibly  provide,  and  most  importantly,  no  other  project  was  found  to  be  more  cost- 
effective.  In  addition,  the  beneficial  use  of  the  project  is  being  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  the  flood  control  reservoirs  now  being  designed  and  constructed  by  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers,  which  will  be  connected  to  the  tunnels  for  additional  storage 
dviring  flood  events.  We  believe  TARP  stands  as  a  tribute  to  our  nation's  Clean 
Water  goals  and  one  that  has  been  accomplished  within  the  most  economical 
constraints. 

REQUESTED  ACTION 

The  $25  million  we  are  seeking  in  fiscal  year  1995  funding  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill 
will  reimburse  the  local  sponsor  for  the  initiation  of  construction  of  the  final  9  mile 
stretch  of  the  Des  Plaines  River  System  of  the  TARP  project.  This  work  will  go  to 
address  the  serious  water  quality,  stormwater  and  safety  problems  now  curtailing 
operations  at  O'Hare  Airport  and  causing  significant  delays.  The  facilities  plan  for 
the  overall  TARP  project  has  been  approved  by  the  EPA  and  design  has  been 
completed.  The  EPA  has  identified  this  particular  segment  of  work  as  the  next 
critical  section  of  the  plan  to  be  constructed  based  on  significant  water  quality 
benefits. 

Once  on-line,  this  segment  of  the  North  Leg  Des  Plaines  System  will  capture  1.9 
billion  gallons  of  CSO  per  year,  will  protect  3,300  homes  from  raw  sewage  backup 
flooding  and  will  recapture  the  Des  Plaines  River  for  habitat  and  for  full  recreation 
use. 

We  urgently  request  that  this  funding  be  included  in  the  Subconmiittee's  bill  for 
expediting  construction  of  the  Des  Plaines  System  of  the  TARP  project  and  we  thank 
you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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TESTIMONY 

DR.  MICHAEL  MOONEY 

PRESIDENT 

LEWIS  &  CLARK  COLLEGE 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

HEARINGS  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATIONS 

I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  this  distinguished 
Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony.   My  topic  is  a  major  initiative  in 
Portland,  which  can  help  support  the  important  work  of  agencies  under  the  purview  of  this 
panel;  development  of  the  Oregon  Center  for  Science  and  the  Environment. 

Our  initiative  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  fully  consistent  with  and  supportive  of  the 
environmental  programs  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  while  also  addressing  the 
economic  and  community  development  concerns  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   The  Center  will  support  research  initiatives  at  these  agencies  both  directly  and 
indirectly.    It  will  also  help  produce  data,  scholarship  and  training  of  substantial  relevance  to 
federal  environmental  policymakers. 

A  principal  challenge  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century  is  to  prepare  the  next 
generation  of  American  citizens  for  economic  development  that  balances  the  need  for  job 
creation  with  environmental  protection.   This  will  require  educating  our  young  jjeople  in 
scientific  and  business  practices  that  maintain  our  international  competitiveness  while 
responding  to  the  increasing  signs  of  danger  to  our  natural  environment. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  world  leader  in  effective  resource  development,  energy 
production,  and  responsible  environmental  policies.   Our  industries,  scientists,  and  public 
policy  makers  have  established  many  of  the  standards  increasingly  emulated  around  the 
globe.    Particularly  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  the  United  States  has  set  the  pace  for  developing 
environmentally  sound  industrial  technologies  which  have  themselves  become  valued  export 
commodities. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  —  particularly  the  Portland,  Oregon,  area  ~  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  these  efforts.   The  development  of  the  region's  hydropower  resources,  the 
sensitive  relationship  between  the  Hanford  nuclear  works  and  the  Columbia  River,  and  the 
need  to  manage  timber  and  fishing  resources  are  all  issues  that  have  resulted  in  a 
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concentration  of  professional  expertise  in  Portland.   The  Portland  area  has  long  been  known 
for  its  attentiveness  to  the  development  of  quality  resource  management  programs,  including 
efforts  for  mass  transportation,  recycling,  balancing  water  quality  and  industrial  needs,  land 
use  planning,  and  other  areas.   Top-quality  science  education  is  fundamental  to  success  in 
achieving  regional  goals  for  environmentally  sound  industrial  practices  that  can  yield  new 
standards  for  resource  management  adaptable  to  other  regions. 

Portland's  Lewis  &  Clark  College  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  meeting  these 
challenges.   The  College's  undergraduate  programs  emphasize  hands-on  science  education  in 
its  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  curricula  ~  all  essential  to  understanding  the  complex 
relationships  between  natural  and  developed  environments.   The  Lewis  &  Clark  School  of 
Law  is  respected  nationally  for  having  one  of  the  leading  environmental  programs  in  the 
United  States,  rated  second  in  the  country  for  the  past  three  years  by  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report.   In  addition,  Lewis  &  Clark  is  noted  for  the  international  conscience  of  its  student 
body;  more  than  fifty  percent  of  its  young  men  and  women  study  overseas  prior  to  receiving 
their  bachelor's  degree.   Over  ten  percent  of  the  student  body  is  made  up  of  students  from 
foreign  countries. 

This  international  commitment  consistently  produces  valuable  new  knowledge  on 
economic  and  environmental  issues: 

•  Work  performed  at  Lewis  &  Clark  College  by  Dr.  Jing-Dan  Liao  under  an 
international  exchange  program  with  Guilin  University  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  text  on  the  work  environment 
that  is  now  used  throughout  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

•  Under  a  State  of  Oregon-sponsored  exchange  program  with  Japan's  largest 
private  college,  Waseda  University  in  Tokyo,  Lewis  &  Clark  will  host  more 
than  two  dozen  of  Japan's  top  undergraduates  for  programs  in  the  humanities, 
sciences  and  American  culture.   Last  summer  Waseda' s  president  traveled  to 
Portland  to  expand  this  important  new  exchange  program. 

•  Lewis  &  Clark  is  home  to  basic  science  research  programs  that  are  supported 
and  relied  upon  by  the  federal  government,  including  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  study  on  ground  water  leaching,  National  Science 
Foundation-funded  research  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  a  landmark  program 
on  water  resources  development  along  the  U.S. -Canada  and  U.S. -Mexico 
borders.   Lewis  &  Clark's  faculty  members  provide  consulting  expertise  to 
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other  state  and  federal  natural  resource  managers  and  environmental  planners, 
including  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council,  as  well  as  to  corporations  and  law  firms  active  internationally  in 
energy,  water  policy  and  land  use  issues. 

Lewis  &  Clark's  commitment  to  high  quality  undergraduate  training  in  the  sciences 
has  earned  major  support  from  private  foundations  such  as  the  Olin  Foundation  and  Murdock 
Charitable  Trust.    In  response  to  new  academic  initiatives  which  have  substantially  expanded 
the  role  of  undergraduates  in  scientific  research,  Lewis  &  Clark  also  plays  a  leading  role  in 
the  Northwest  Organization  of  Regional  Colleges  and  Universities  for  Science.    Each 
semester  approximately  thirty  students  from  Lewis  &.  Clark  study  federal  policy-making  in 
Washington,  D.C.    Lewis  &  Clark  conducts  an  ethics  program  that  hosts  an  annual 
conference  on  Public  Policy  and  the  Environment,  and  the  Institute  for  Study  of  American 
Language  and  Culture  annually  brings  more  than  100  foreign  undergraduates. 

These  and  other  programs  provide  crucial  building  blocks  for  academic  exchange  and 
economic  development.   As  we  know  from  the  environmental  degradation  revealed  when  the 
Iron  Curtain  was  raised  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  as  we  anticipate  East  Asia's  extraordinary 
economic  development,  it  is  crucial  that  industry  and  science  work  hand-in-hand  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  environmental  balance  and  international  economic  competition  in  the  21st 
century.    Americans  must  employ  their  skills  to  guide  the  process  of  economic  growth  with 
the  least  possible  environmental  damage.   Current  programs  and  new  efforts  planned  at 
Lewis  &  Clark  College  can  play  a  critical  role  in  promoting  cooperation  among  industry, 
academia,  and  policymakers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   Not  only  will  they  expand  trade  and 
dialogue  but  they  will  also  build  America's  capacity  to  meet  domestic  challenges  in  managing 
its  water,  timber  and  energy  resources.    As  Oregon's  largest  private  college,  Lewis  &  Clark 
has  a  major  responsibility  to  help  train  the  scientists  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  next 
century  through  focused  research,  practical  training,  and  interchange  with  other  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Lewis  &  Clark  College  proposes  to  develop  a  resource  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  with  a  focus  on  undergraduate  scientific  research  and  cooperative  efforts  in 
promulgation  of  environmental  education.  The  Oregon  Center  for  Science  and  the 
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Environment,  to  be  developed  on  the  Lewis  &  Clark  campus  in  Portland,  will  involve  faculty 
from  numerous  College  departments,  particularly  from  the  law  school  and  the  departments  of 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematical  and  computer  sciences.   Using  the  combined 
resources  of  Lewis  &  Clark's  undergraduate  programs  and  its  School  of  Law,  as  well  as 
exchange  with  leading  educational  institutes  in  the  Far  East,  the  new  Center  will  be  a 
valuable  resource  for  training  and  research,  continuing  programs  of  water  and  land  resource 
analysis,  and  data  exchanges.   Through  the  expanded  interchange  with  the  academic  and 
research  institutions  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  throughout  the  region,  the  new  Center  can 
become  a  valuable  magnet  for  economic  activity  and  intellectual  intercourse,  both  for  the 
greater  Portland  area  and  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.     Lewis  &  Clark  can  influence 
environmental  and  industrial  practices  across  the  Pacific  and  around  the  globe,  attracting 
talent,  ideas  and  investment  to  Oregon  that  contribute  to  the  exporting  of  the  new  knowledge 
and  products  from  our  city  and  region. 

The  development  of  a  federal  partnership  to  realize  the  vision  of  the  Oregon  Center 
for  Science  and  the  Environment  will  be  essential.   We  are  therefore  requesting  $3  million  in 
federal  support  for  fiscal  year  1995  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  new  Center.   The 
commitment  of  federal  funds  will  represent  an  essential  long-term  investment  in  the  economic 
competitiveness  of  the  next  generation,  and  will  provide  valuable  assistance  to  federal 
policymakers  who  require  analysis  of  challenges  confronting  the  Pacific  Northwest.   It  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  research  and  development  and  new  exchanges  and  ideas,  stimulating 
economic  activity  throughout  the  region. 
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April  22,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  fbr  the  opportunity  to 
submit  testimony  for  your  consideration.   Through  this  testimony,  I  would  like  to  request 
your  support  for  a  science-technology  initiative  being  undertaken  by  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  that  will  have  a  great  impact  on  water  quality  issues  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
while  assisting  environmental  technology  business  ventures  generally.   Because  of  the 
initiative's  broad  applicability  to  the  mission  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  I 
would  like  to  request  that  your  subcommittee  include  $8.5  million  in  support  of  the 
University's  plans  to  establish  the  River  Laboratory  at  Teaneck/Hackensack  and  the  related 
Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  at  the  University's  Madison  campus. 

Renewing  the  Environment  and  the  Economy  in  New  Jersey 

We  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  study  of  the  >{ackensack  River.   From  colonial 
times,  it  has  been  important  to  the  development  of  Bergen  County.   Until  the  1800s,  lumber, 
iron  and  farm  products  were  carried  to  markets  downriver  from  as  far  north  as  Oradell. 
However,  the  activity  on  the  Hackensack  River  over  the  years  has  taken  its  toll.   Present  in 
the  muds  are  things  like  cadmium,  pesticides  and  herbicides.   There  is  an  excessive  amount 
of  nutrients  because  of  sewage  treatment  and  runoff  liquid  fertilizers  from  lawns.   There's 
lead  in  some  of  the  sediments,  PCBs,  and  dioxin  sludge.   Additionally,  the  construction  of 
new  developments  downstream  have  led  to  a  higher  occurrence  of  flooding  at  points 
upstream. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  industrial  and  residential  activities  alike  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Hackensack  River's  water  quality.   However,  while  there  is 
now  a  greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  environmental  restoration  of  the  river,  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  research  and  innovation  to  restore  the  river.   The  Hackensack  River  has  -the 
potential  to  become  what  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century-an  important  recreational,  and 
therefore,  economic  resource.   In  pristine  condition,  property  values  along  the  river  would 
increase  and  surrounding  human  populations  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
recreational  opportunity  it  offers.   The  availability  of  local  areas  would  have  the  additional 
benefit  of  reducing  travel  for  these  recreational  pursuits  to  more  distant  areas  where  clean 
waters  exist.   This  would  reduce  air  pollution.   Furthermore,  the  presence  of  a  valued  natural 
resource  "close  to  home"  within  an  uiban/suburban  environment,  raises  the  consciousness  of 
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local  populations  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  clean  environment.  This  positively 
effects  peoples'  attitudes  about  the  environment  and  makes  real  to  people  the  importance  of 
how  uncon laminated  and  natural  environments  benefit  them  personally. 

Because  the  economy  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  depends  on  clean  water  and 
the  perception  that  waters,  beaches  and  fish  are  free  from  contaminants,  such  an  effort  is 
essential  to  the  future  of  New  Jersey.    However,  the  State's  economic  difficulties  have  not 
been  solely  a  result  of  declining  environmental  quality  which  has  affected  recreational  and 
tourism  industries.   Economic  declines  in  various  industrial  sectors  resulting  from   the 
extreme  competition  of  an  increasingly  global  marketplace  require  that  new  industries  be 
attracted  and  encouraged  to  locate  in  the  area.   Last  year,  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  environmental  technologies  industry  was  identified  as  a  State  priority  to  address  both  of 
these  needs,  namely,  improving  environmental  quality  and  the  State's  diverse  industrial  base. 

Responding  to  the  needs  of  the  State  and  the  surrounding  industries,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  has  developed  a  multifaceted  initiative  aimed  at  addressing  the  State's 
needs  in  the  above  referenced  areas.   This  initiative  involves  the  construction  of  two 
facilities:  the  River  Laboratory  at  Teaneck/Hackensack  and  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology  Management. 

The  River  Laboratory  at  Teaneck/Hackensack 

The  proposed  River  Laboratory,  to  be  located  at  FDU's  Teaneck/Hackensack  campus, 
will  emphasize  the  growing  national  and  State  priority  to  protect  and  repair  the  environment. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  highest  levels  of  state  and  local  government,  the  University,  and 
hopefully  the  Federal  government,  the  Laboratory  will  be  dedicated  to  research  and  study  of 
the  Hackensack  River.   The  facility  has  been  designed  to  allow  seyeral  types  of 
environmental  studies  to  occur  simultaneously,  and  the  University's  curriculum  will 
encourage  students  to  develop  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  impact  of 
pollution  on  their  environment.   The  Laboratory  will  be  used  by  University  students  taking 
various  courses  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics,  Computer  Science  and  Engineering 
Technology.   Additionally,  the  University  plans  to  develop  a  graduated  sequence  of  analytical 
equipment  kits;  students  will  be  assigned  a  laboratory  project,  collecting  samples,  performing 
analyses  and  preparing  reports  on  their  studies.   Specifically  the  facility  will  include:  , 

•         Three  research  laboratories  will  be  provided  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conducting 

research  and  monitoring  the  river's  contents  by  the  university's  faculty  and  visiting 
scientists.  Samples  will  be  obtained  by  connections  directly  from  the  labs  into  the 
river's  water  and  bed. 
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•  An  instructional  laboratory  will  also  be  housed  in  the  facility,  providing  students  with 
hands-on  laboratory  experience. 

•  A  multi-purpose  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  120  people  shall  be  provided  for 
lectures,  film/slide  presentations  and  teleconferencing  to  FDD's  Madison  campus  and 
to  those  interested  in  the  community. 

•  A  reading  room  dedicated  to  environmental-specific  periodicals-wiU  act  as  a  study 
area  for  students,  faculty  and  the  interested  public.  -' 

•  An  observation  deck  with  floating  docks  shall  be  provided  around  the  exterior  for 
examining  changes  in  the  river. 

Paired  with  other  University  initiatives,  such  as  the  existing  Center  of  Entrepreneurial 
Studies  and  the  proposed  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management,  the  Laboratory  will 
have  a  profound  affect  on  the  availability  of  environmental  resources  and  help  promote  new 
environmental  technology  business  ventures  in  the  State  and  region. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management 

Simultaneously  with  the  Laboratory  initiative,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  intends 
to  build  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
training  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  management  of  technology  as  it  applies  to  the 
development,  commercialization  and  application  of  new,  innovative  technologies  and 
processes,  such  as  those  that  are  integral  to  the  development  of  pollution  prevention  and 
environmental  remediation  technologies,  as  well  as  in  other  technologically-driven  industries. 

FDU's  existing  and  innovative  Management  of  Technology  program  has  been 
designed  to  prepare  select  technical  professionals  and  technically-trained  executives  for 
broader  senior  management  responsibilities  in  the  technology-driven  contemporary  business 
environment.   It  recognizes  that  major  new  demands  are  being  placed  on  managers  in  this 
environment  and  acknowledges  the  importance  of  technology  in  our  economy.   The  program 
attracts  founders  of  free  standing  research  and  development  start-up  companies,  managers  of 
corporate-sponsored  ventures  and  technical  managers  preparing  for  senior  management 
responsibilities.   The  program  includes  the  basic  subjects  offered  in  the  traditional  MBA 
curriculum,  blended  with  several  courses  to  satisfy  the  particular  requirements  of  those  who 
must  transform  creative  scientific  thought  into  pragmatic  action  within  the  constraints  of  an 
increasingly  competitive  environment.   Combined  with  the  added  resources  of  the  new  River 
Laboratory,  as  well  as  existing  resources  at  the  University's  Center  for  Entrepreneurial 
Studies,  the  University  will  be  making  great  strides  toward  supporting  State  and  industry 
goals  for  technology  development. 
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Enabling  the  University  to  continue  its  role  in  furthering  the  management  of 
technological  advances  in  New  Jersey  industries,  the  Center  will  provide  the  conGnued 
training  necessary  to  assist  these  executives  in  managing  the  highly  complex  research  and 
development  of  new  products  and  services,  while  also  preparing  them  to  address  issues  of 
licensing,  marketing  and  commercialization.   Such  training  will  play  an  important  role  in 
ensuring  that  the  State  can  begin  to  repair  its  economy  and  environment,  and  that  such  new 
industrial  endeavors  can  compete  in  an  increasingly  global  economy. 

Specifically,  the  new  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  will: 

•  Provide  state-of-the-art  classroom  facilities  capable  of  supporting  the  technological 
utilities  required  to  expand  the  Management  of  Technology  programs  to  new  sectors. 
These  expanded  programs  will  directly  apply  to  the  special  needs  of  managing  new 
technologies. 

•  Assist  technology-driven  'start  up'  and  established  companies  in  developing  business 
plans  and  managing  the  progress  of  their  research  and  development  efforts.   It  will 
provide  the  physical  resources  required  to  integrate  the  Management  of  Technology 
program  with  the  activities  of  FDU*s  River  Laboratory,  as  well  as  its  existing  Center 
for  Entrepreneurial  Studies.  These  new  courses. will  address  technology  management 
issues  in  the  context  of  these  smaller  "start  up'  companies,  as  well  as  larger 
companies. 

•  Provide  electronically-equipped  conference  facilities  for  courses  focusing  on 
technology  management.   FDU's  current  teleconferencing  equipment  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  center,  linking  the  Madison  facility  to  the  laboratory  facility. 
Funding  will  support  FDU's  fiber  optic  network  linkage  between  campuses. 

•  Provide  laboratory  and  administrative  facilities  in  support  of  research  efforts  focusing 
on  the  changing  roles  of  technology  management. 

•  Produce  a  Journal  of  Technology  Management,  similar  to  the  Journal  of 
Pharmaceutical-Chemical  Business  which  is  published  by  FDU  and  has  a  cunent 
circulation  of  10,000.  The  new  journal  would  disseminate  the  results  of  faculty 
analysis  of  and  research  on  technology  management  issues. 

•  Encourage  regular  interaction  between  students  and  faculty  with  representatives  of 
New  Jersey's  environmental  industry.  Both  the  State  and  FDU  will  benefit  from 
increased  resource  availability. 
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•  Allow  FDU  to  host  regional  and  national  meetings  on  energy  technology  management 
in  fully  equipped  conference  facilities. 

•  Provide  adequate  facilities  for  administrative  support  of  the  expanded  programs. 

These  new  initiatives  will  strengthen  New  Jersey's  economy  by  helping  to  define  new 
markets  and  helping  them  to  compete  and  to  substantially  contribute  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
By  expanding  its  current  technology  management  programs  and  applying  them  directly  to 
management  issues  facing  pollution  prevention  and  remediation  initiatives,  FDU  will  provide 
a  model  program  which  demonstrates  how  environmentally-focused,  technology-driven 
ventures  can  become  and  remain  competitive  in  an  increasingly  global  economy. 

Request  for  Federal  Partnership 

In  support  of  this  goal,  FDU  is  pursuing  a  private-state-federal  partnership  to  help 
cover  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  construction  and  equipment  at  the  laboratory,  estimated  at  $2 
million,  and  at  the  Center,  estimated  at  approximately  $1 1  million  dollars;  both  projects  will 
cost  an  estimated  $13  million.   FDU  has  made  a  commitment  to  raise  the  remaining  funds 
from  state  sources  and  private/corporate  contributions,  as  well  as  to  make  an  in-kind 
contribution  of  approximately  $4  nullion  dollars. 

FDU  is  requesting  that  this  subcommittee  include  $8.5  million  dollars  in  its  FY  1995 
appropriations  bill  in  support  of  this  regional  and  national  model  aimed  at  ensuring 
technological  and  economic  competitiveness.   This  funding  will  be  used  for  design  and 
construction  of  a  laboratory  facility  on  the  Teaneck/Hackensack  campus,  a  new  facility  on 
the  Madison  campus,  renovation  and  rehabilitation  of  additional  laboratory  space  located  on 
the  Madison  campus,  purchase  of  equipment,  site  preparation  and  programmatic 
development.   As  indicated  above,  other  funding  sources  will  go  toward  the  development  of 
these  facilities  as  well,  including  State  fiinds  and  private  and  corporate  contributions. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  initiative. 
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Chairman  Stokes  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Jacqueline  Johnson  and  I  am  the  Chairperson  of  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council  (NAIHC).  On  April  13th,  I  was 
elected  by  the  NAIHC  membership  to  be  the  new  Chairperson  for  the 
organization.  I  am  also  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Tlingit- 
Haida  Housing  Authority  in  Juneau  Alaska.  I  am  very  excited  about 
working  with  this  Subcommittee  and  its  staff  in  order  to  assure 
that  Native  American  housing  receives  adequate  funding.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  the  1995 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  (HUD) 
Indian  housing  program. 

NAIHC  is  a  non-profit  association  of  187  Indian  housing  authorities 
(IHAs)  that  serve  over  450  American  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Native 
villages.  IHAs  are  formed  under  tribal  or  state  law  to  provide 
housing  assistance  with  funds  from  HUD.  Since  1961,  IHAs  have 
built  approximately  80,000  units. 

The  need  in  Indian  Country  for  housing  remains  acute.  Since  1992, 
HUD  has  collected  it  own  data  that  shows  a  need  for  87,491 
additional  units  and  19,866  replacement  units.  In  addition,  53,000 
units  need  substantial  rehabilitation.^  IHAs  continue  to  have  long 
waiting  lists  that  can  number  as  many  as  1,287  families  such  as  in 
the  Oglala  Sioux  IHA  in  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota.  In  comparison  to 
large  public  housing  authorities  this  number  may  seem  small.  But^ 
IHAs  are  the  main  housing  providers  in  Indian  Country  and  since  no 
sj.qni.ficant  alternatives  exist,  the  IHA's  housing  program  is  the 
only  way  most  Native  Americans  can  have  a  home. 


^Compiled  from  a  HUD,  Office  of  Indian  Programs  January, 
1993  History  and  Status  Report. 
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In  this  case,  1,287  represents  10%*  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  population 
on  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Reservation.  By  comparison,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  waiting  list  of  the  D.C.  Public  Housing 
Authority,  which  is  among  the  nation's  longest,  is  less  than  2%  of 
the  population.^ 

With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to  address  HUD's  FY  95  budget  proposal 
for  the  Indian  Housing  Development  program  in  Public  and  Indian 
Housing.  HUD  is  requesting  $263  million  for  new  IHA  units.  This 
request  is  the  same  as  1994  fiscal  year  appropriations.  For  the 
first  time,  however,  the  budget  request  for  new  units  would  be  open 
for  funding  amendments  for  projects  begun  in  past  years  that  need 
additional  funds  to  be  completed.  These  amendments  have  ranged 
from  $15  million  to  $40  million  annually.  Whatever  amounts  will  be 
needed  for  amendments  in  1995  will  be  reduced  from  the  total 
appropriation  for  new  units  of  Indian  housing.  NAIHC  does  not 
support  this  tactic  for  reducing  funding  for  new  Indian  housing 
units.  We  request  that  amendment  funding  be  removed  from  the  new 
development  program  and,  as  in  past  years,  be  funded  separately. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  need  in  Indian  Country  for  housing  remains 
critical.  NAIHC  requests  that  the  new  development  program  be 
increased  to  $280  million.  This  slight  increase  will  add  more  than 
185  homes  to  Indian  Country.  While  insignificant  when  one 
considers  the  billions  of  dollars  being  allocated  for  HUD  programs, 
it  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  185  Native  American 
families  who  finally  get  a  home. 

NAIHC  is  extremely  concerned  that  HUD  is  proposing  to  cut  the 
Public  and  Indian  Housing  Modernization  program.  This  is 
particularly  detrimental  to  the  Comprehensive  Grant  Program  which, 
as  a  new,  more  "user  friendly"  program,  IHAs  are  committed  to 
making  successful.  They  have  diligently  planned  their  programs 
based  on  recent  levels  of  appropriations.  HUD's  budget  cuts  will 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  program  and  set  it  on  a  path  that 
will  cripple  its  success  in  allowing  IHAs  and  their  residents  to 
plan  to  predictable  levels  of  funding.  NAIHC  strongly  encourages 
this  subcommittee  to  appropriate  $3.5  billion  for  the  modernization 
program.  It  is  vital  to  keeping  our  nation's  housing  stock  in 
safe,  sanitary  and  decent  condition. 


"According  to  1991  Census  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Enrollment  Office,  Oglala  Sioux  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge, 
South  Dakota. 

*Kovaleski,  Serge  F.  "Hard  Housing  Lessons  From  the  Deep 
South".  Washington  Post  article  stated  waiting  list  11,300 
families.  April  17,  1994,  p.Bl;  Bureau  of  Census,  1990  District 
of  Columbia  -  population  -  606,900. 
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We  are  also  concerned  that  HUD's  budget  proposal  fails  to  give  IHAs 
adequate  funds  to  operate  their  housing  authorities  and  their 
programs.  HUD  is  proposing  to  fund  the  Performance  Funding  System 
(PFS),  the  program  which  subsidizes  IHA  operations,  at  84%  of  the 
statutory  PFS  measurement.  This  request  is  at  least  $500  million 
less  than  PFS  operating  needs.  NAIHC  requests  that  this 
subcommittee  appropriate  the  funding  needed  to  operate  public  and 
Indian  housing  authorities  properly,  namely  $3.3  billion  which 
would  meet  full  PFS,  make  up  FY  94 's  $144  million  shortfall  and 
provide  the  earned  income  deductions  for  working  families. 

NAIHC  supports  the  Community  Partnerships  Against  Crime  (COMPAC) 
program  which  is  a  new  HUD  initiative.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
program  which  replaces  the  Drug  Elimination  Program  has  been 
broadened  to  include  all  substance  abuse  not  just  drugs.  Many  IHAs 
are  plagued  by  a  variety  of  abuse  problems  and  COMPAC  is  a  program 
which  can  be  used  to  target  these  problems.  NAIHC  is  concerned, 
however,  that  IHAs  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  public  housing 
authorities  for  COMPAC  funds. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  IHAs  will  fall  into  the  pool  of  public 
and  Indian  housing  authorities  that  must  compete  for  funds  based  on 
crime  statistics.  Most  Indian  reservations  and  Alaskan  villages  do 
not  gather  this  information  in  a  consistent,  accurate  manner.  In 
addition,  in  some  areas,  particularly  in  Alaskan  villages,  crime 
statistics  are  not  even  gathered. 

NAIHC  requests  a  10%  set-aside  of  COMPAC  funds  for  IHAs  as  this 
would  give  IHAs  fair  access  to  COMPAC  funds  if  they  competed  among 
themselves.  With  a  set-aside,  IHAs  would  be  able  to  apply  for 
funds  and  demonstrate  why  they  need  the  funding  and  what  they  will 
do  to  lessen  such  abuse.  They  will  compete  with  their  peer  IHAs 
and  be  judged  against  housing  authorities  with  the  same 
circumstances,  many  of  which  are  unique  to  Indian  Country.  A 
program  targeted  toward  substance  abuse  for  IHAs  is  desperately 
needed  and  will  improve  the  entire  Native  American  community.  IHAs 
must  be  able,  however,  to  have  fair  access  to  COMPAC  funding  or 
progress  in  our  communities  will  continue  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
substance  abuse  that  has  afflicted  them  for  so  long. 

For  the  past  three  years.  Congress  has  provided  HUD  with  $500,000 
for  NAIHC  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  IHAs.  During  1993-94, 
NAIHC  technical  assistance  staff  assisted  more  than  fifty  IHAs  with 
over  80  site  visits.  Staff  provided  a  wide  range  of  assistance  from 
Boards  of  Commissioners  training  to  computer  training  for  financial 
management  staff. 

The  technical  assistance  program  continually  confirms  that  IHAs 
lack  well-trained  personnel.  Part  of  the  funding  is  used  to  train 
IHAs  in  a  variety  of  ways  such  as  revising  certification  courses, 
creating  new  courses  or  training  in  existing  courses.  Under  this 
program,  we  have  revised  four  certification  courses,  developed  a 
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modernization  training  program,  and  expanded  our  Board  of 
Commissioner  and  Mutual  Help  training  progreuns.  NAIHC  constantly 
examines  its  training  program  to  assure  that  our  courses  are  the 
best  that  we  can  deliver.  Together  technical  assistance  and 
training  are  helping  IHAs  meet  their  management  demands. 

The  technical  assistance  funding  is  also  used  to  produce  a 
quarterly  newsletter  called  "Pathway  News".  Pathway  News  has  been 
published  for  over  a  year  and  has  grown  to  be  a  high-quality, 
credible  publication  that  takes  news  about  Indian  housing  to  Indian 
Country,  various  federal  agencies.  Congress  and  private 
foundations.  It  is  a  publication  of  which  I  am  extremely  proud  and 
which  has  made  a  profound  impact  in  educating  the  public  about 
Indian  housing. 

While  these  programs  are  vital  to  the  IHAs,  NAIHC  realizes  that 
sound  decisions  are  based  on  facts  obtained  through  thorough 
accurate  research.  Too  often  there  is  such  little  research  that  has 
been  compiled  or  that  is  available  on  Native  American  housing 
issues.  NAIHC  seeks  to  fill  this  void.  We  intend  to  establish  an 
organization  that  is  comparable  to  the  Council  of  Large  Public 
Housing  Authorities  (CLPHA)  or  the  Housing  Assistance  Council 
(HAC) .  Both  of  these  organizations  provide  quality  research  and 
analysis  on  policies  and  programs  that  affect  large  public  housing 
programs  and  rural  housing  programs  respectively. 

NAIHC  strongly  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  provide  funds  that  will 
allow  us  to  set  up  research  capabilities  within  NAIHC.  Using  a 
portion  of  the  funding  for  research  will  help  us  and  others 
understand  ourselves  so  that  we  can  move  forward  with  knowledge. 
A  better  understanding  of  our  own  conditions  will  help  work  toward 
a  goal  that  we  as  a  people  are  striving  so  hard  to  attain  -  that  of 
self-determination . 

NAIHC  strongly  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $1  million 
for  NAIHC  so  that  we  can  expand  our  technical  assistance  and 

training  programs  and  establish  a  research  capacity. This  is  the 

sum  authorized  for  NAIHC  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1994.  H.R.  3838. 

HUD'S  budget  proposal  also  requests  a  cut  in  the  HOME  program  of 
which  the  Indian  HOME  program  receives  1%.  The  Indian  HOME  program 
has  become  extremely  useful  to  Indian  tribes.  In  1993,  HUD 
received  applications  for  the  Indian  HOME  program  that  totalled  $73 
million.*  In  1993,  the  Indian  HOME  appropriation  was  $12.5 
million.  The  demand  is  far  short  of  the  funding.  NAIHC  encourages 
this  Subcommittee  to  increase  the  HOME  appropriation  at  least  2.5% 
or  increase  the  Indian  HOME  set-aside  by  that  percentage. 


*Figure  provided  by  HUD's  Office  of  Native  American 
Programs . 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  you, 
once  again,  for  allowing  me  to  submit  this  testimony  to  you.  Your 
assistance  in  helping  us  get  adequate  funding  to  house  Native 
Americans  is  greatly  appreciated.  Those  of  us  in  Indian  Country 
who  work  in  Indian  housing  are  sincerely  committed  to  getting  homes 
for  our  people.  We  need  your  help  to  assure  that  the  American 
dreeun  is  a  reality  into  which  Native  Americans  are  invited  in. 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  on  behalf  of  Children's 
National  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  DC. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  National 
ChUd  Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center  on  its  campus  geared  to  addressing  the 
root  causes  of  child  victimization.  This  pilot  program  will  serve  as  a  national 
demonstration  model  for  the  country  by  providing  economical  and  efficient  health  care 
delivery  systems  to  victimized  children  and  their  famiUes  in  urban  areas.  Key 
components  of  the  Center  include  child  abuse  prevention  and  protection,  trauma 
emergency  medical  care,  pediatric  AIDS/HIV  treatment,  substance  abuse  and  critical 
care. 

Since  1989,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  has  worked  to  attract  public  and 
private  support  for  the  construction  and  equipping  of  the  National  Child  Protection, 
Trauma  and  Research  Center.  Phase  one  of  the  Center  has  been  completed  as  a  result 
of  the  successful  private-public  partnership  which  the  hospital  has  achieved.  Children's 
Hospital  is  requesting  federal  support  in  FY  1995  to  complete  the  final  phases  of  this 
demonstration  Center. 

Children's  Hospital  believes  that  the  community  outreach  and  advocacy  programs 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  its  demonstration  Center  will  be  of  interest  to  this 
Subcommittee  because  of  the  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  and  historical  interest  and 
leadership  in  promoting  urban  community  development. 

Dqiamnenl  (if  Puiialncs 

The  (rt-iirvf;  Washwabm  t'nn>er\ify 

Medical  fitter 
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We  at  Children's  Hospital  are  very  proud  of  the  services  and  advocacy  that  the 
hospital  provides  to  the  regional  community.   Children's  provides  primary  pediatric 
health  care  to  approximately  13,000  indigent  families  and  children  annually  in  the  Shaw 
and  Adams  Morgan  neighborhoods  of  Washington,  DC.   Facilities  are  equipped  with  24- 
hour  on-call  access  to  doctors,  bilingual  staff,  and  on-site  services  that  provide  assistance 
to  parents  who  want  to  apply  for  Medicaid  or  other  financial  assistance  programs. 

Children's  Adolescent  and  Young  Adult  Medicine  Department  and  the  Burgess 
Clinic  have  established  a  unique  program  which  trains  teens  on  the  provision  of 
HIV/ AIDS  health  information  and  referrals.   This  is  the  only  comprehensive  health  care 
clinic  specializing  in  HIV  infection  for  adolescents  in  the  DC  Metropolitan  area. 
Children's  National  Medical  Center's  Child  Protection  Division  through  Project  REACH 
provides  mental  health  services,  and  parenting  courses  for  at-risk  women  in  the 
Southeastern  Washington  community  (Ward  7). 

Additionally,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  adopted  the  Park  View 
Elementary  School  through  the  District's  Adopt-A-School  Program  in  1989,  providing 
health  education  and  special  events.   Today,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  and  the 
law  firm  of  Reed  Smith  Shaw  &  McClay  have  developed  the  school's  first  Corporate 
Community  Council.   The  initiative  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Mayor's  Youth 
Initiative. 

A  number  of  our  professionals  serve  on  advisory  boards  and  contribute  to  the 
shaping  of  national  policy  through  frequent  testimony  before  the  Congress,  and  through 
active  participation  in  the  national  health  care  debate.  Some  of  the  advisory  panels  on 
which  hospital  personnel  serve  include  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Board  on  Maternal  and 
Infant  Health,  the  Pulmonary  Drugs  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
NIH's  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical  Systems,  the  National 
Symposium  on  Child  Victimization  and  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect. 

As  a  national  medical  center.  Children's  has  a  number  of  unique  distinctions  and 
programs  which  have  served  as  models  for  replication  throughout  the  nation.  Children's 
is  the  largest  pediatric,  hospital-based  program  in  the  nation  for  treatment  of  young 
victims  of  physical  abuse,  sexual  abuse  and  neglect.  We  are  one  of  only  two  centers  in 
the  country  designated  as  an  Emergency  Medical  Service  for  Children's  National 
Resource  Center.  Children's  currently  assists  each  state's  Emergency  Medical  Service  to 
mobilize  a  system  of  care  for  acutely  ill  and  injured  children. 

Children's  is  the  clinical  consultant  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  for 
pediatric  patients  -  the  only  pediatric  institution  in  the  country  to  provide  this  service. 
Children's  also  conducts  the  only  pediatric  paramedic  training  program  in  the  country. 
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The  National  SAFE  KIDS  Campaign  was  developed  at  Children's  National  Medical 
Center  --  the  first  and  only  national  initiative  to  reduce  the  number  of  preventable 
childhood  accidents  and  injuries.   Children's  offers  one  of  only  two  training  programs  in 
the  nation  for  Neonatology/ECMO  (Extracorporeal  Membrane  Oxygenation  Program)  -- 
an  intensive  care/heart-lung  system  for  prolonged  support  of  infants  otherwise  dying  of 
heart  and  lung  failure. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  played  a  major  role  in  the  preparation  of  the 
recent  Institute  of  Medicine  report  on  "Emergency  Medical  Services  for  Children".   For 
years.  Children's  has  recognized  the  national  and  regional  need  to  continue  to  evaluate 
current  systems  and  procedures  related  to  emergency  medical  care  for  children. 
Children's  has  recently  collaborated  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  help  develop 
pediatric  quality  assurance  criteria  for  children  who  are  military  dependents  referred  by 
area  military  treatment  facilities. 

As  we  continue  to  move  forward  with  our  "National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and 
Research  Center"  for  victimized  children,  we  are  very  aware  that  preventing  child 
victimization  and  injury  requires  more  than  case-by-case  treatment  and  even  more  than 
class-by-class  education.   Working  on  systems,  struggling  with  contextual  issues,  taking 
pail  in  the  formation  of  governmental  policies  -  all  are  part  of  the  work  of  advocacy  in 
which  staff  at  Children's  Hospital  will  participate.   There  is  a  critical  national  need  to 
establish  standards,  guidelines  and  systems  for  child  protection.   Children's  National 
Medical  Center  stands  ready  to  serve  this  important  national  need. 

As  you  are  aware,  key  components  of  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and 
Research  Center  include  child  abuse  prevention  and  protection,  trauma  emergency 
medical  care,  pediatric  AIDS/HIV  treatment,  substance  abuse  and  critical  care.   Our 
national  center  will  include  several  model  systems  worthy  of  replication  in  other  hospitals 
and  medical  centers  throughout  the  nation.  These  include: 

•  A  moijfil  information  system,  including  a  register  for  victimization  reports 
from  all  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  hospitals,  to  facilitate 
identification  and  articulation  of  abused  children's  needs; 

'         Prevention  programs  and  techniques  geared  to  stemming  the  rising  tide  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  adolescents;  and  innovative  models  for 
service  delivery  to  high-risk  mothers; 

•  Intensified  advocacy  and  public  awareness  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
injury  and  maltreatment. 

•  Enhancement  of  trauma  response  capabilities  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
efforts  to  evaluate  current  systems  and  procedures  related  to  emergency 
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medical  care  for  children  and  develop  models  for  pediatric  emergency 
services. 

Through  its  pilot  program  in  child  protection.  Children's  National  Medical  Center 
will  address  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  root  causes  of  child  victimization  and  will  make 
recommendations  for  urban  health  care  providers  regionally  and  nationally.  Children's  is 
especially  pleased  to  continue  it^  national  leadership  role  in  pediatric  emergency  medical 
services  through  the  auspices  of  the  new  Center.   Each  year,  an  estimated  600,000 
children  are  hospitalized  because  of  injuries,  and  almost  16  million  more  are  treated  in 
emergency  departments.   Unless  these  children  are  taken  directly  to  a  state-of-the-art 
pediatric  hospital  or  one  geared  to  pediatric  emergencies,  the  outcome  of  their  care  and 
diagnosis  is  questionable.   Every  day,  some  of  America's  children  die,  or  remain  in 
critical  condition,  because  they  are  taken  to  the  wrong  hospital,  treated  with  improper 
equipment,  given  wrong  dosages  of  medications  or  not  diagnosed  properly. 

Children  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  miniature  adults.   Recognizing  and  treating 
a  child  in  shock  illustrates  crucial  differences  in  procedures  and  protocols  between 
emergency  (pediatric  care  and  adult  care.   Yet,  current  estimates  indicate  that  only  1  in  S 
practicing  pediatricians  know  how  to  perform  some  of  these  procedures.   During  their 
training  after  medical  school,  most  pediatricians  get  little  instruction  in  emergency  care, 
and  most  emergency  care  doctors  have  had  limited  training  relative  to  treating  children. 
Children's  National  Medical  Center  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  nation  in 
the  development  of  new  protocols  and  quality  assurance  criteria  through  the 
establishmeni  of  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center. 

As  Children's  National  Medical  Center  proceeds  with  its  plans  for  the  new 
Center,  it  is  supported  by  a  wide  range  of  endorsements  from  the  local  conununity.   A 
good  barometer  for  the  level  of  the  wider  community's  commitment  to  the  National 
Child  Protection  Center  is  found  in  the  results  of  the  first  phase  of  the  hospital's  capital 
campaign.  Children's  capital  campaign  is  under  the  leadership  of  Ben  Bradlee  and  Sally 
QuiiuL  The  Bradlees  are  joined  in  this  effort  by  a  steering  committee  of  18  community 
and  business  leaders  who  are  actively  soliciting  major  gifts  for  the  campaign. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  private  contributions,  which  will  finance  60  percent  of 
the  Child  Protection  Center  initiative,  totaled  $25,000,000.00  in  cash  and  pledges  as  of 
January,  1994.  These  funds  have  been  designated  to  assist  with  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  the  National  Child  Protection  Center. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  further  pleased  to  report  that  the  first 
phase  of  construction  and  renovation  for  the  National  Child  Protection  Center  is 
underway  with  one  new  floor  intended  to  house  the  Center's  research  activities  nearing 
completion.  The  balance  of  the  Center's  activities  will  be  housed  in  a  new  east  wing 
addition  and  in  renovated  existing  space.  The  Certificate  of  Need  has  been  approved; 
zoning  approvals  have  been  received;  and  initial  construction  documents  can  be 
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completed  in  short  order.   Actual  new  construction  could  be  underway  within 
approximately  sixty  days  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  remaitiing  resources. 

Mr.  Oiairraan,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  Children's  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  last  three  years,  and  has  been  a  judicious  steward  of  the  funding  which 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  Center,  to  date.  Children's  National  Medical  Center  is 
ready  now  to  iamcleie  the  construction  of  the  Center,  and  thereby  make  the  resources 
of  the  National  Child  Protection  Center  more  immediately  in  reach  of  the  national 

vHTun  rH?T-  '".°"^Y  '°  '^°  ""'•  *'  '"'y  °"  '"«  ^"PP°"  °^  'he  Subcommittee  on 
VoQc  A    ?         Independent  Agencies,  and  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  FY 
1995  funding  support  towards  the  remaining  $12  million  of  the  federal  partnership. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  time  and  consideration. 
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AND 

DR.  EUGENE  H.  MAN,  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
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ON  BEHALF  OF 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MIAMI  DADE-COMMUNTTY  COLLEGE  AND 

THE  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  OVERTOWN  NEIGHBORHOOD 

REVTTALIZATION  PROJECT 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

APRIL  20,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Miami-Dade 
Community  College  and  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc.  (CHT),  a  non-profit 
Florida  corporation,  are  pleased  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Overtown 
Neighborhood  Revitalization  Project.   The  central  mission  of  the  Project  is  to  assist  the 
Overtown  neighborhood  ~  located  in  an  economically  underdeveloped  part  of  the  City  of 
Miami  ~  through  a  variety  of  direct  community  services,  including  economic  development 
activities,  technology  transfer  initiatives,  education  and  job  training  programs.    Beyond 
addressing  the  human  impact  of  urban  poverty  and  social  ills,  the  project  seeks  to  address  the 
economic  consequences  of  community  underdevelopment  and  social  deterioration.   Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  and  CHT  are  seeking  to  establish  a  partnership  with  the  federal 
government  to  address  the  area's  need  for  revitalization  and  request  $5  million  in  federal 
funds  to  support  and  expand  the  project. 

The  neighborhoods  which  surround  the  Medical  Center  Campus  of  Miami-Dade 
Community  College  -  and  in  which  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies  business  incubator  is 
located  -  are  among  the  most  disadvantaged  and  poverty-stricken  in  the  country.   But  the 
"Overtowns"  of  the  country  abound  ~  from  the  deep  west  side  of  San  Antonio,  to  the 
neighborhoods  surrounding  Cuyahoga  Community  College  in  Ohio.   With  Miami  as  a 
bellwether  of  national  trends,  federal  support  of  this  demonstration  project  will,  therefore, 
have  tremendous  significance  to  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  been  working  with  the  Center  for  Health 
Technologies  to  assist  minority  graduates  in  establishing  small  health-related  businesses. 
South  Florida  has  one  of  the  nation's  largest  health-delivery  capacities,  yet  faces  a  shortage 
of  trained  health  technicians.   Miami-Dade's  Medical  Center  Campus  is  addressing  these 
demands  by  training  large  numbers  of  minority  health  technologists,  and  a  cooperative 
program  with  CHT  is  being  developed  to  train  selected  minority  graduates  in  entrepreneurial 
skills.   Selected  graduates  of  the  training  program  will  be  assisted  in  organizing  start-up 
companies  which  will  be  located  within  CHT's  Health  Technologies  Incubator,  where  they 
will  be  guided  and  assisted  during  their  first  few  years  of  operation. 

Additionally,  Miami  Dade's  North  Campus,  located  near  Liberty  City,  and  the 
Wolfson  Campus,  located  in  downtown  Miami,  have  excellent  job-training  programs  in  areas 
beyond  those  of  the  health  professions  found  at  the  Medical  Center  Campus.   The  Homestead 
and  South  Campuses,  both  of  which  were  deeply  impacted  by  Hurricane  Andrew,  have 
selected  programs  which  are  in  the  process  of  a  renewed  start-up  which  could  supplement  or 
benefit  from  the  partnership  with  CHT.   This  initiative  directly  addresses  the  need  for  job 
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skills,  improved  economy  and  the  desire  for  individual  self-sufficiency  in  the  Overtown 
neighborhood. 

Drawing  on  the  wealth  of  educational  assistance  and  economic  development  activities 
which  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  CHT  have  in  place  through  their  various 
community  development  programs,  and  building  on  the  solid  foundation  of  their  strong  ties 
to  the  community,  both  institutions  propose  to  join  in  a  community  partnership  to  further 
enhance  the  work  of  the  Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  Collaborative. 

This  initiative  addresses  the  critical  local,  state,  and  national  need  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  life,  both  economically  and  socially,  of  those  individuals  who  live  in  the  inner 
cities.   Through  a  unique  partnership  between  community  institutions,  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  state  and  local  government,  the  business  and  educational  community,  the 
Overtown  Neighborhood  Community  Revitalization  Project  will  provide  a  multitude  of 
community  services  designed  to  meet  the  complex  and  pressing  needs  of  the  Overtown 
community.   Specifically,  the  project  will  enable  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  CHT: 

•  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  by  providing  educational  and  job  skills  training  in 
the  fields  of  allied  health  to  residents  of  the  Overtown  neighborhood; 

•  to  increase  the  cooperation  of  and  access  to  the  social  resources  of  community 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  residents  of  Overtown  are  given 
the  necessary  academic  and  social  support  to  allow  them  to  become 
economically  self-sufficient; 

•  to  promote  growth  of  existing  and  new  industries  through  economic 
development  and  technology  transfer  initiatives  conducted  through  Health 
Technologies  Incubator.   Currently  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies  has  23 
start-up  companies  with  approximately  an  equal  number  ready  to  affiliate  with 
the  Center  when  the  space  becomes  available  in  the  Incubator; 

•  to  stimulate  interaction  between  business  and  academic  communities  through 
monthly  exchange  meetings,  involving  industry,  academia  and  community 
leaders  interested  in  health  technologies;  and, 

•  to  provide  potential  employment  for  persons  displaced  from  existing  industry, 
including  those  companies  and  individuals  affected  by  the  nation's  defense 
drawdown. 

By  its  very  nature,  established  urban  institutions  are  well  placed  to  fill  the  role  as  a 
nexus  for  neighborhood  change.   A  community  college,  combined  with  the  resources  of  a 
successful  business  incubator,  can  make  significcmt  progress  in  revitalizing  this  urban 
neighborhood.  By  funding  a  demonstration  project  in  a  neighborhood  that  is  so  direly  in 
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need,  the  federal  government  will  deliver  a  model  for  adoption  by  urban  communities  and 
almost  1,500  community  colleges  all  across  the  United  States. 

Request  for  Federal  Partnership 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc. 
request  federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  to  assist  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
Overtown  community  through  community  outreach  programs  and  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  will  use  $2  million  in  support  of  its  current 
Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  Collaborative  outreach  effort.   These  efforts  include: 

Conducting  ~  through  direct  resident  involvement  ~  a  complete  assessment  of 
potential  for  development,  plans  and  overall  climate  for  change,  and  developing  and 
implementing  the  appropriate  action  programs.    Toward  that  end,  Miami-Dade  will 
engage  community  leaders  in  skills  for  facilitating  change  in  Overtown.   Additionally, 
they  will  provide  job  training  programs  in  health  care,  child  care,  law  enforcement, 
business  start-up,  etc.  as  part  of  the  ongoing  effort  by  the  College's  other  four  (4) 
campuses.   This  also  includes  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc.  will  use  $3  million  to  provide  adequate 
incubator  space  to  house  25  start-up  companies  by  renovating  a  70,000  sq.  ft.  complex  of 
vacant  50-year  old  City  of  Miami  buildings  located  on  8.5  acres  in  Overtown.   CHT  is 
currently  adapting  a  15,000  sq.  ft.  section  of  the  complex  for  several  companies  with 
$500,000  of  federal  funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.   The  City  has  agreed  to 
negotiate  a  long-term  lease  to  CHT  for  the  entire  8.5  acre  complex,  contingent  upon  CHT's 
ability  to  obtain  funds  to  renovate  all  of  the  building. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  will  serve  as  a 
national  model  which  can  be  replicated  in  urban  crisis  areas  throughout  the  country. 

Background  on  Miami-Dade  Community  College 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  a  long  history  of  innovation  and  leadership 
within  the  Greater  Miami  community.   Such  activities  are  the  very  core  of  Miami-Dade 
Community  College's  social  mission.   For  years,  the  college  has  strived  to  shape  its 
comprehensive  services  to  its  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  demographic  profile.   By 
focusing  on  physical,  intellectual,  economic,  environmental  and  psycho-social/spiritual  needs 
of  the  residents  of  Overtown,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  can  begin  to  reverse  the 
acute  economic  and  educational  disadvantages  that  have  existed  for  years. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  long  been  empowering  individuals  to  take 
control  of  their  lives  by  capitalizing  on  the  resources  of  the  community.   In  keeping  with  this 
mission,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  established  Overtown  Neighboriiood 
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Partnerships,  a  comprehensive  program  effort  to  develop  a  model  in  family  self-sufficiency 
for  diffusion  by  other  community  colleges  to  poor  neighborhoods  across  the  nation. 

Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnerships  is  guided  by  concepts  of  holism  ~  or  treating 
people  as  individuals  with  many  complex  and  "all  at  once"  needs  ~  as  well  as  concepts  of 
prevention  and  community  synergy.   Residents  and  stakeholders  within  the  Overtown 
community  will  be  intensively  engaged  in  empowerment  and  leadership  development 
activities  designed  to  help  residents  identify  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses;  develop  a 
standard  for  the  quality  of  life  for  the  neighborhood;  and  set  their  own  priorities  and 
strategies  for  change. 

As  stable,  well-paying  jobs  are  key  to  breaking  the  poverty  cycle,  the  Medical  Center 
Campus  of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  is  dedicated  to  providing  education  and  training 
in  the  field  of  nursing  and  allied  health.   The  high  demand  for  health  care  professionals, 
including  nurses,  x-ray  technicians,  dental  hygienists,  lab  technologists,  health  service 
managers,  and  many  others  in  the  emerging  biomedical  technologies,  creates  an  ideal  job 
availability  situation  for  enabling  self-sufficiency.   This  combination  of  job  skills  training, 
and  coordination  of  community  resources  addressing  the  need  for  low-cost  housing  and 
academic  and  family  support  will  empower  many  Overtown  residents  to  become  not  only 
beneficiaries  but,  more  importantly,  contributors  in  the  social  and  physical  transformation  of 
Overtown.   In  addition  to  the  Medical  Center  Campus,  the  College  has  a  total  of  four  (4) 
other  campuses  all  of  which  will  be  tapped  to  bring  their  diversified  discipline  resources  to 
the  aid  of  the  neighborhood  in  volunteer  or  curricular-related  formats. 

Background  on  The  Center  for  Health  Technologies.  Inc. 

The  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  began  operations  in  late 
1990  with  a  start-up  grant  provided  by  the  State  of  Florida.   Developed  collaboratively  by  a 
group  of  South  Florida  hospitals,  health-care  experts,  business  leaders,  educators,  and 
scientists,  its  mission  is  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  growth  of  new  health  technologies 
companies  through  the  transfer  of  laboratory  developments  into  successful  biomedical, 
biotechnology  and  health  care  products  and  services.    Through  its  communications  networks 
and  educational  programs,  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies  also  fosters  profitable 
exchanges  of  ideas  among  scientists,  engineers  and  executives  in  industry,  academia  and 
government  throughout  the  region. 

According  to  the  National  Business  Incubator  Association  (NBLA),  80  percent  of  new 
companies  connected  to  incubators  survive,  compared  to  a  30  percent  success  rate  among 
companies  without  such  a  support  structure.   These  statistics  clearly  highlight  the  significant 
need  to  provide  a  range  of  technical  services  to  new  companies  to  insure  their  chances  of 
survival.   CHT  is  structured  to  provide  a  variety  pf  support  services  which  experience  has 
indicated  new  companies  require  for  survival,  including  among  other  things,  affordable 
space,  access  to  laboratory  facilities,  administrative  and  business  services  and  centralized 
information  sources.  ■ 
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In  addition,  CHT  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  interaction  and  exchange  of  ideas 
between  academic  and  industrial  arenas.   Technological  advances  frequently  come  from 
university  laboratories;  yet,  commercial  development  of  these  advances  depends  on  their 
efficient  transfer  to  start-up  or  established  industrial  operations. 

CHT's  expertise  and  ability  to  provide  specialized  services,  technical  support,  and  a 
unique  environment  attracted  25  new  biomedical/biotechnology  start-up  companies  to  the 
Overtown  area  of  Miami  since  January  of  1991  -  its  first  year  of  operation.   Four  of  these 
companies  have  already  graduated  to  become  self-supporting  new  businesses.   There  are 
other  companies  waiting  until  space  is  available  to  become  affiliated  with  CHT. 

The  short-term  economic  impact  of  CHT's  Health  Technologies  Incubator  includes  50 
direct  and  59  indirect,  new  jobs  as  of  December  1993  and  82  direct  and  96  indirect  jobs  as 
of  the  end  of  1994;  a  1993  payroll  totalling  $2,430,000  and  1994  payroll  totalling 
$3,970,000;  approximately  $1.8  million  in  capital  investment  in  South  Florida  in  1993  and 
$2,250,000  million  in  regional  capital  investment  in  1994. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  an  estimated  1,500  jobs  will  be  created  in  Miami  through  the 
efforts  of  CHT;  a  total  of  120  companies  will  pass  through  the  Incubator.   It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  80  percent  of  these  companies  will  survive  to  become  successful,  productive  health 
technologies  companies.   The  growth  of  the  health  technologies  industry  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  economic  future  of  the  South  Florida  region,  and  specifically,  the 
Overtown  neighborhood. 
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P.O.  Box  910  8       T         f  1-715-799-5100 

Keshena.  Wisconsin  54135  V  FAX  1-715-799-4525 


STATEMENT      OF 

GLEN      MILLER, 

CHAIRMAN, 

MENOMINEE      INDIAN     TRIBE      OF     WISCONSIN 

before  the 

House   Appropriations   Subcommittee 

regarding   the 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Requests  for  the 

Environmental   Protection   Agency 

April   22,   1994 


The  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  occupies  a  23  5,000- 
acre  Reservation  in  northern  Wisconsin  which  was  established  by 
the  Treaty  of  Wolf  River  in  1854.   More  than  half  of  our  7,300 
members  live  on  the  Reservation,  which  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
a  landbase  which  once  extended  over  9.5  million  acres  and  which 
has  been  our  people's  homeland  since  time  immemorial.   Since  the 
lands  of  the  Menominee  were  never  divided  up  under  the  Allotment 
Act,  our  Reservation  remains  one  of  the  largest  tribally-owned 
tracts  of  land  in  the  nation.   Forests  extend  over  223,500  acres 
of  our  Reservation,  making  our  forests  the  largest  single  tract 
of  virgin  timberland  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.   The  Wolf  River 
passes  through  the  Reservation,  and  more  than  80  natural  lakes 
cover  some  4,000  surface  acres  of  tribal  lands.   The  resources 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  Tribe's  economy. 

The  Menominee  Tribe's  request  regarding  the  FY1995  budget 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  is  an  earmark  of 
$1.8  million  in  the  EPA  Water  Infrastructure/State  Revolving 
Funds  account  for  improvements  for  the  Village  of  Keshena  waste- 
water loadings  treatment  works . 

In  1993,  the  Menominee  Tribe,  in  conjunction  with  the  EPA 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS) ,  completed  a  major  project  to 
improve  wastewater  treatment  facility  capacity  for  the  Village  of 
Keshena,  located  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  through  the 
addition  of  an  outfall  structure  for  the  Village's  Waste  Water 
Treatment  Lagoon  (WWTL)  facility.   The  total  cost  of  the  project 
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was  $270,000  in  FY  1992.   The  engineering  design  of  the  WWTL 
facility  improvements  and  construction  were  performed  by  IHS,  with 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $250,000  through  the  EPA.   These  funds 
were  provided  under  the  authority  of  section  205  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  pursuant  to  the  tribal  set-a-side  of  a  small  portion  of 
these  funds  under  section  518(c)  of  the  Act.   33  U.S.C.  §§  1285, 
1377.   (Funds  allocated  to  states  under  section  205  are  used  to 
capitalize  the  state  revolving  loan  funds  pursuant  to  Title  VI  of 
the  Act.)   The  remaining  $20,000  for  the  project  was  provided 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  project  included  modification  of  the  existing  lagoon 
piping,  construction  of  a  lagoon  effluent  pumping  station  and 
discharge  pipeline  in  order  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  Village 
of  Keshena  wastewater  treatment  system.   Some  300  homes  were 
connected  to  the  sewer  system  through  this  project.   Under  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Tribe,  EPA  and  IHS, 
the  facilities  were  transferred  to  the  Menominee  Tribal  Utility 
Commission  upon  construction.   The  Commission  is  responsible  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these  facilities. 

The  Keshena  Lagoon  Expansion  report  was  prepared  by  IHS  in 
1991  to  accommodate  the  projected  increase  in  population.   The 
report  estimated  that,  based  on  the  quantity  of  wastewater 
generated  by  the  community  of  Keshena  in  1990  (32.7  million 
gallons,  or  approximately  89,000  gallons  per  day),  and  an  average 
growth  rate  projected  by  the  Tribal  Planning  Department  of  2.8 
percent,  the  yearly  wastewater  flow  generated  by  Keshena  in  the 
year  2010  could  be  calculated  to  be  57  million  gallons,  or  a  total 
increase  of  74  percent. 

While  the  facility  improvements  were  projected  to  serve  the 
wastewater  needs  of  residents  of  Keshena  through  the  year  2010, 
IHS  neglected  to  incorporate  any  margin  of  safety  or  error. 
Additional  demand  from  commercial  ventures  also  was  not  included 
in  the  projection.   IHS  omitted  significant  wastewater  loadings  for 
the  Menominee  casino,  hotel,  schools,  the  Head  Start  building,  the 
clinic,  the  tribal  office  building  and  businesses  located  in  Keshena 
in  the  design  of  the  facility  improvements.   Increased  demand  from 
new  or  expemded  businesses  is  often  quite  large  compared  with 
individual  homes.   For  example,  the  combined  water  demand  of  the 
Tribe's  casino  and  bingo  facilities  is  about  the  same  as  20  houses. 
Consequently,  the  WWTL  as  designed  and  currently  operating  has 
insufficient  capacity  to  effectively  treat  the  wastewater  prior 
to  discharge  in  accordance  with  the  National  Pollutant  Discharge 
Elimination  System  (NPDES)  permit  requirements. 

Addressing  this  problem  will  require  the  installation  of  a 
Sequencing  Batch  Reactor  (SBR)  wastewater  treatment  works  for  the 
Village  of  Keshena  at  the  existing  WWTL  site.   This  is  a  packaged 
wastewater  treatment  plant,  which  is  a  modified  activated  sludge 
process  specifically  designed  for  small  communities  to  handle  the 
volume,  and  to  effectively  treat  the  strength  of  the  wastewater  in 
an  environmentally  sound  and  safe  manner.   The  engineering  cost  to 

-  2  - 
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install  this  type  of  treatment  works  system  to  provide  the  proper 
infrastructure  for  the  Menominee  Nation  to  manage  the  discharge  of 
wastewater  is  estimated  at  $1.8  million.   This  cost  includes  plant 
design,  electrical  power  upgrade,  installation,  and  start-up.   This 
type  of  treatment  works  would  be  far  superior  in  treating  community 
wastewater  than  the  existing  lagoon  system. 

Improvements  for  the  Keshena  wastewater  loadings  treatment 
works  is  a  high  priority  for  the  Menominee  Tribe.   We,  therefore, 
request  that  this  Subcommittee  earmark  $1.8  million  in  the  EPA 
Water  Infrastructure/State  Revolving  Funds  account  for  this 
project  for  FY1995. 

On  behalf  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  thank 
you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 


3  - 
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Member  Hospitals 

Hanford  Hospital 

Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center 

Ncwingion  Children's  Hospital 


April  20,  1994 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
H-143  The  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Pursuant  to  subcommittee  guidance,  I  have  enclosed  a  statement  for 
the  record  on  behalf  of  Connecticut  Health  system.  I  would 
appreciate  your  including  this  statement  in  that  portion  of  the  FY 
1995  hearing  record  which  is  set  aside  for  outside  witnesses.  As 
you  know,  the  subconunittee  provided  $2  million  in  grant  assistance 
for  the  first  phase  of  the  Connecticut  Health  System  children's 
hospital  project. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  assistance  in  this  matter. 
:erely. 


J^n  K.  Springer^ 
esident  &  CEO 


JKS/wm 


Connecticut  Health  System.  Inc.  •  55  Farmington  Avenue.  Suite  BOO  •  Hartford.  Connecticut  06105-3711 
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McnihiT  Hospitals 

Hjniord  Hospital 

Veterans  Memorial  Mcdtcj)  Center 

Neuinyton  Children's  Hospital 

JOHN  K.  SPRINGER 

PRESIDENT  &  CEO 

CONNECTICUT  HEALTH  SYSTEM 

TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  TO 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  update  you  on  Connecticut  Health  System's  (CHS)  Children's 
Hospital  project  which  will  centralize  all  pediatric  care  in  the 
region  through  resource  and  facility  consolidation  and  redesign. 
I  would  also  like  to  request  your  continued  support  for  this 
initiative  and  detail  below,  those  reasons  why  this  effort  is 
worthy  of  further  support. 

First,  let  me  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  subcommittee 
for  its  support  of  CHS'  pediatric  health  care  initiative  in  FY  93 
VA-HUD  Appropriations  Bill.  The  subcommittee's  inclusion  of  a  $2 
million  grant  to  Connecticut  Health  System  for  the  first  phase  of 
this  project  has  helped  us  move  forward  with  our  efforts. 

Connecticut  Health  System  is  a  Hartford-based  non-stock  corporation 
which  is  organized  to  provide  an  integrated  health  care  delivery 
system  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  by  providing  coordinated 
planning  and  development  services  to  Hartford  Hospital  (HH) , 
Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center  (VMMC)  and  Newington  Children's 
Hospital  (NCH) .  Connecticut  Health  System  acts  as  the  planning 
body  for  the  entire  multi-hospital  system,  and  assists  the 
hospitals  in  the  system  with  coordinating  and  planning  cooperative 
ventures.  These  efforts  promote  the  effective  utilization  of 
hospital  resources,  ensure  the  availability  of  alternative  health 
care  delivery  arrangements;  in  turn,  all  three  hospitals  are  better 
able  to  serve  residents  of  the  surrounding  communities. 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  better  utilize  health  care  resources  in 
general,  and  meet  the  specific  needs  for  pediatric  health  care  in 
particular,  the  above  named  hospitals  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut  Health  Center  will  consolidate  pediatric  services  into 
a  new  children's  hospital  while  expanding  mutual  efforts  to  draw 
upon  each  other's  areas  of  expertise  to  benefit  the  children  of 
Greater  Hartford  and  the  region.   The  new  hospital  will  increase 
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accessibility  to,  and  improve  the  quality  of,  cost-effective 
pediatric  health  care  services  in  the  Greater  Hartford  community. 

Through  this  state-of-the-art  consolidation,  the  new  hospital  will 
reduce  the  costs  associated  with  pediatric  tertiary  care,  reduce 
fragmentation  of  pediatric  services  and  increase  access  to 
pediatric  care.  At  the  same  time,  immediate  economic  benefits  with 
lasting  results  will  accrue  to  the  Hartford  area  in  the  form  of 
jobs. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  new  Children's  Hospital  will  be  a 
major  employer  in  the  Hartford  area,  with  some  750  employees  at 
such  time  as  the  hospital  is  completed.  The  actual  construction  of 
the  hospital  will  generate  some  750-800  construction  jobs. 
Clearly,  the  enhancement  to  the  community  infrastructure 
(particularly  the  tax  and  employment  base  components)  is  an 
important  element  of  this  project,  and  therefore  closely  aligned 
with  the  themes  of  the  administration.  With  7,000  employees,  the 
Connecticut  Health  System  and  its  member  hospitals  plays  a 
substantial  role  in  the  state's  economy. 

The  CHS  consolidation  plan  is  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  member 
hospitals  to  address  the  declining  health  of  Connecticut's  children 
and  the  current  need  to  reform  the  delivery  of  specialty  services. 
In  fact,  the  child  health  situation  in  Connecticut  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  health  care  problems  that  this  nation  faces.  A 
report  prepared  for  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Boards  of 
Education  and  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Public  School 
Superintendents  found  that: 

*  a   large  number  of  children  are  born  in  Connecticut  with  no 
prenatal  care; 

*  one  in  five  children  aged  five  or  younger  lived  in  poverty; 

*  More  than  8,000  children  lived  in  homeless  shelters;  and 

*  94,000  children  did  not  have  proper  access  to  medical  care 

because  their  parents  lacked  health  insurance. 

While  these  statistics  are  startling,  the  health  status  of  children 
in  the  City  of  Hartford  is  significantly  worse.  Maternal  risk 
factors  associated  with  poor  pregnancy  outcomes  for  residents  of 
Hartford  exceed  those  of  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.  Infant  mortality  rates  in  Hartford  are 
consistently  50  to  100  percent  higher  than  State  rates,  and  low 
birthweight  babies  born  to  Hartford  residents  have  risen  by  27 
percent  over  the  last  decade.  Additionally  developmental 
disabilities  are  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  city. 
Other  problems  include  substance  abuse,  teenage  pregnancy,  dental 
problems,  infectious  disease,  and  AIDS,  among  others. 

At  the  heart  of  this  declining  state  of  health  —  not  only  for  the 
residents  of  Connecticut,  but  nationwide--  are  spiraling  medical 
expenses,  a  growing  number  of  uninsured  Americans,  too  limited 
access  to  care  for  rural  and  inner  city  resident,   too  many 
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specialists  and  too  few  primary-care  providers.  In  an  effort  to 
address  the  deplorable  condition  of  children's  health  in 
Connecticut  and  the  concerns  over  rising  costs  in  the  State, 
Connecticut  Health  System  has  begun  to  implement  the  consolidation 
plan  noted  above. 

Under  the  plan,  the  hospital  will  increase  access  to  primary  and 
specialty  health  care  services  for  the  residents  of  Connecticut, 
and  reduce  the  costs  associated  with  specialty  care.  As  has  been 
noted,  CHS  will  construct  a  new  children's  hospital  in  Hartford, 
with  all  pediatric  services  of  member  hospitals  to  be  relocated  to 
the  new  hospital  The  other  hospitals  will  redesign  the  way  in 
which  they  provide  pediatric  services  to  surrounding  communities. 

All  of  the  CHS  member  hospitals  and  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Health  Center  have  struggled  for  years  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  children  in  the  Greater  Hartford  area  and  the  region, 
developing  specialized  ambulatory,  rehabilitative  and  specialty 
pediatric  services.  With  the  construction  of  the  new  hospital,  the 
region  will  have  an  extraordinary  medical  asset  which  will  deliver 
state-of-the-art  health  care  and  outreach  services  to  the  children 
of  today  and  those  of  the  21st  century. 

This  multi-hospital  approach  to  addressing  specific  pediatric  needs 
and  providing  services  is  an  innovative  strategy  to  develop  quality 
pediatric  programs,  maintain  cost-efficiency,  and  ensure  adequate 
access  to  preventive  and  emergency  care.  By  increasing  access  to 
primary  care  services  through  the  consolidation,  the  hospitals  are 
taking  a  major  step  to  containing  the  state's  health  care  costs,  a 
goal  which  can  be  replicated  in  similar  instances  throughout  the 
country.  Further,  by  focusing  on  community  outreach  programs,  CHS 
and  its  member  hospitals  move  closer  to  fully  balances,  economical 
healthcare  for  all  children. 

CHS  is  seeking  Federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  in  FY 
1955  to  enable  CHS  to  facilitate  construction  of  the  new  Children's 
Hospital,  and  assist  in  offsetting  debt.  Construction  of  the  new 
Children's  Hospital  is  budgeted  for  costs  in  the  amount  of 
$89,750,000,  of  which  $15  million  will  be  funded  through  equity 
contributions  and  $53.7  million  through  debt.  The  remaining  $20 
million  will  come  from  fundraising  and  proposed  deferral  of  capital 
expenditures  not  deemed  essential  to  immediate  operations.  the 
Federal  assistance  will  help  to  mitigate  the  debt  burden;  upon 
completion,  CHS  expects  that  each  Federal  dollar  will  be  matched 
with  at  least  $5  of  privately  raised  funds. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  has  involved  various  local 
and  state  entities,  and  is  supported  by  numerous  business  and  civic 
leaders.  With  the  continued  support  of  this  subcommittee,  this 
well-founded,  community-oriented  infrastructure  project  will  move 
one  step  closer  to  becoming  a  reality  for  the  children  of  the 
Hartford  region.   I  ask  for  your  favorable  consideration. 

Thank  you. 
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R4CING 
HISTORY 
AHD 
^111 '  OURSELVES 

TESTIMO^fY  SUBMITTED  BY 

MARGOT  STERN  STROM,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

FACING  HISTORY  AND  OURSELVES 

to  the 

HOUSE  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

April  22,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  including  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  Facing  History  and  Ourselves  (FHAO)  in  the  FY  1995  outside  witness 
hearing  record.    I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  important  work  that  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Facing  History  program,  and  to  request  that  your  subcommittee 
include  $2  million  in  support  of  expanding  the  program's  reach  to  cities  across  the  country. 

Facing  History  and  Ourselves  is  a  Boston-based  national  educational  and  teacher 
training  organization  whose  mission  is  to  engage  adolescent  students  of  diverse  backgrounds 
in  an  examination  of  racism,  prejudice,  and  anti-semitism  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  more  humane  and  informed  citizenry.    With  regional  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Memphis,  and  programs  instituted  in  a  number  of  major  cities,  including  Los 
Angeles  and  Baltimore,  Facing  History  has  attempted  to  address  these  issues  in  some  of  the 
most  troubled  areas  of  the  country.    By  studying  the  historical  development  and  lessons  of 
the  Holocaust,  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  and  other  examples  of  genocide  and  community 
violence,  students  make  the  essential  connection  between  history  and  the  moral  choices  they 
confront  in  their  own  lives.   Students  learn  the  importance  of  civility,  courage  and  altruism. 
The  program  encourages  students  to  reflect  upon  their  own  roles  in  American  democracy  by 
examining  case  studies  of  individuals  and  groups  who  have  tried  to  make  a  difference. 

The  program  is  recognized  as  a  quality,  cost  effective  educational  solution  with 
national  impact  in  the  school  reform  movement.   It  has  been  evaluated  and  designated  an 
"exemplary  program"  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  recognized  as  worthy  of  a 
challenge  endowment  grant  by  the  NEH.   It  is  respected  by  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  alike.   Known  for  bridge  building.  Facing  History  has  built  its 
reputation  over  the  years  by  bringing  violence  and  other  issues  of  import  to  our  children  to 
the  forefront;  its  annual  conferences  bring  major  speakers  to  address  teachers  on  key  issues. 
Its  events  bring  Nobel  Prize  winners  to  meet  with  students  to  discuss  issues  of  hatred  and 
violence.    Major  foundations,  including  Ford  and  Carnegie,  have  helped  to  develop  the 
Facing  History  resources  that  are  being  used  nationally. 

Through  these  programs,  adolescents  learn  to  value  and  respect  differences  and  to 
understand  the  avenues  of  participation  available  to  them  in  their  neighborhoods  and  their 
cities.   This  is  particularly  important  given  the  widespread  incidence  of  violence  in  our 
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schools  and  our  communities.   Violence  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  everyday 
experience  of  our  youth.   In  pending  legislation,  Congress  has  recognized  that  "almost 
3,000,000  crimes  occur  on  or  near  school  campuses  every  year,  16,000  per  school  day  or 
one  every  six  seconds."   Further,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  reports  that 
more  than  100,000  students  bring  guns  to  school  each  day  and  160,000  students  each  day  do 
not  attend  school  because  of  fear  of  harm  or  intimidation,  while  over  2,000  students  are 
physically  attacked  each  hour. 

More  and  more,  violence,  hatred,  and  intolerance  seem  to  be  the  response  to 
increasing  diversity.    A  series  of  city  strategic  planning  reports  initiated  by  RAND  in  major 
urban  centers  conclude  that  growing  diversity  could  point  toward  increased  racial  isolation, 
destabilization,  divisive  political  conflicts,  escalating  crime  and,  ultimately,  shrinking 
economic  opportunity.   These  characteristics  are  exacerbated  by  the  poor  economic  condition 
experienced  by  urban  residents.   Since  the  1965  riot  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
governmental  remedies  for  declining  urban  areas  and  their  residents  which  address  one 
symptom  or  another  have  been  developed  and  implemented  again  and  again  -  but  clearly 
have  had  little  significant  impact:   In  poor  urban  communities,  the  number  of  young  men 
who  have  completely  stopped  seeking  work  has  jumped  dramatically  as  the  number  of  jobs 
available  for  which  they  qualify  has  consistently  decreased;  criminal  offenses  and  the 
incidence  of  drug  abuse  has  increased;  and  the  proportion  of  African-American  children 
living  in  single-parent  homes  exploded  from  10  percent  in  1960  to  more  than  53  percent  in 
1989. 

The  coalescence  of  these  statistics  show  a  society  in  decline.    Without  the  social 
impetus  to  teach  moral  and  ethical  values  and  behavior,  America's  children  are  becoming 
increasingly  desensitized  to  crime,  and  indoctrinated  into  a  lifestyle  of  bigotry,  hatred  and 
intolerance.   These  qualities  at  best  encourage  increasing  racial  isolation  and  anti-social 
behavior,  and  at  worst,  result  in  the  escalating  incidence  of  crimes  committed  by  juveniles. 
Further,  in  allowing  our  children  to  accept  these  behaviors,  we  also  ensure  increasing 
criminal  behavior  at  all  ages,  a  decreasing  economic  base,  and  the  eventual  death  of 
America's  cities.    We  must  begin  with  our  children  to  change  these  trends.    Our  experience 
is  proof  that  teachers,  when  given  the  right  resources  and  technical  support,  can  learn  to 
teach  about  these  issues  in  a  way  that  changes  students  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

Today's  students  are  tomorrow's  citizens  and  work  force.    As  we  work  to  create  new 
jobs  and  improve  the  economy,  we  need  to  recognize  that  economic  hard  times  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  rise  of  hatred,  the  appeal  of  simple  answers  and  intolerance.    Our 
solutions  must  not  be  one-dimensional.   This  is  particularly  true  for  America's  most  troubled 
and  declining  urbcin  areas.    Schools  can  play  a  positive  role  in  countering  the  forces  of 
intolerance. 

For  18  years,  Facing  History  has  offered  its  unique  approach  to  help  adolescents 
confront  the  complexities  of  history  and  ethical  decision  making.    Facing  History  programs 
are  now  being  taught  to  more  than  450,000  students  annually  in  public,  private,  and 
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parochial  schools  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.   Over  30,000  educators  from  across  the 
country,  Canada,  and  overseas  have  attended  Facing  History  workshops  or  conferences  held 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Facing  History  was  created  because  of  the  need  for  resources  that  would  connect 
complex  history  to  students'  lives.    A  forum  was  needed  for  students  to  discuss  issues  that  so 
severely  impact  our  society,  including  racism,  class,  bigotry,  anti-semitism,  and  individual 
responsibility.   For  example,  while  other  programs  focus  on  the  Holocaust  itself  as  an 
historical  even.  Facing  History  examines  a  case  study  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the  decline  of 
democracy,  providing  a  framework  for  understanding  the  complexities  of  such  an  event. 
Facing  History  also  employs  innovative  features  which  foster  student  engagement  and 
response.    Examining,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  original  discussion  groups,  student/parent 
classes,  student  journals,  videotaping  of  classrooms,  student  art  and  drama  projects,  resource 
speakers  in  classrooms:  all  of  these  activities  make  the  history  come  alive,  while  encouraging 
students  to  interpret  its  relevance  for  today. 

Facing  History's  programs  are  effective  because  they  include  the  teacher  as  learner. 
While  teachers  are  often  isolated  from  one  another,  FHAO  institutes,  workshops  and  follow- 
up  activities  focus  on  bringing  teachers  together  from  a  variety  of  settings  to  share  their 
experiences  with  the  program.    Facing  History  provides  a  model  for  linking  research  to  the 
classroom  teacher. 

For  example,  a  Cambridge  teacher  who  came  to  Facing  History  wanting  to  address 
these  important  issues  in  her  class  said,  "At  my  school,  half  of  my  kids  were  from  the 
projects  and  were  black  and  the  other  half  were  middle  class  white  kids,  and  they  were  now 
coming  together,  so  we  were  trying  to  find  ways  for  kids  to  be  able  to  talk  about  very 
complex  issues  ~  to  talk  about  racism,  to  talk  about  participation  -  when  their  lives  were  so 
different."   This  teacher  is  not  alone  in  struggling  with  this  issue.   Hundreds  of  teachers  in 
the  Facing  History  network  have  identified  the  same  critical  need.    It  is  a  fact  that  has 
profound  implications  not  only  for  all  teachers,  but  for  our  society  as  well. 

The  Facing  History  programs  have  proven  to  be  successful  at  addressing  these  issues. 
In  a  letter  to  Facing  History  and  Ourselves,  Dan  Isaacs,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  District  wrote,  "Without  the  support  of  Facing  History,  we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  give  our  teachers  such  an  opportunity  where  they  could  discuss,  study,  and 
learn  both  content  and  strategy  for  approaching  issues  of  racism  and  bigotry.   Since  one  of 
our  goals  is  ethnic  and  racial  understanding  and  appreciation.  Facing  History  offers  an 
important  means  to  achieving  that  end.    And  in  a  city  whose  population  has  become 
increasingly  diverse  and  complex,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  that  goal  is  essential." 

However,  while  Facing  History's  programs  have  been  implemented  in  hundreds  of 
school  districts  across  the  country,  we  as  an  organization  have  reached  a  critical  turning 
point.   In  order  to  continue  to  expand  our  reach  to  all  of  America's  needy  communities,  we 
must  significantly  increase  our  resources  and  our  ability  to  provide  our  program  to  more 
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teachers  as  a  supplement  to  the  activities  being  undertaken  at  the  local  education  agency 
level.   To  begin  this  process,  we  are  working  to  extend  our  programs  by  conducting  national 
institutes  for  underserved  teachers.    We  hope  to  replicate  on  a  broader  scale  our  successful 
model:  the  type  of  school-based,  professional  development  efforts  now  recommended  by 
educational  reformers. 

By  marshalling  existing  resources  and  focusing  new  efforts  on  the  creation  of 
educational  interventions,  Facing  History  can  help  teachers  across  the  country  provide 
educational  curriculum  which  fosters  mutual  respect,  partnership,  tolerance  and  civic 
responsibility.    Such  widespread  adoption  of  anti-violence  curriculum  will  make  a  remarkable 
reduction  in  the  crime  rate  for  both  the  long-  and  short-term.   However,  we  cannot 
accomplish  these  far-reaching  goals  without  assistance. 

The  Federal  government  has  a  vested  interest  in  encouraging  such  programs  as  they 
can  greatly  improve  the  urban  environment  and  significantly  reduce  the  expenditures  relating 
to  law  enforcement,  rehabilitation  and  imprisonment,  as  well  as  other  societal  costs. 
Already,  Members  of  Congress  have  begun  to  recognize  that  greater  efforts  are  needed  for 
counseling  and  training  for  teachers  to  avert  violence  in  schools.    However,  local  educational 
agencies  and  cities  are  financially  unable  to  combat  this  increasing  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  Facing  History's  programs  can  begin  to  fill  this  gap  for  our 
cities  and  our  children,  I  respectfully  request  this  subcommittee  to  include  $2  million  in 
support  of  further  expansion  of  this  program  and  continued  materials  development  activities. 
This  subcommittee's  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  experienced  in  the  nation's 
urban  areas  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again.    I  would  hope  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  this  subcommittee  would  recognize  the  value  of  Facing  History  and  Ourselves' 
programs  and  provide  support  for  our  efforts  in  your  FY  1995  spending  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  testimony  for  your  consideration.   Through  this  testimony,  1  would  like  to  request 
your  support  for  St.  Francis  Medical  Center's  plans  to  upgrade  and  expand  the  Renal 
Institute  of  the  Pacific  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  dialysis  patient  base  in 
Hawaii.   I  would  like  to  request  that  your  subcommittee  include  $5  million  in  support  of  this 
new  facility. 

First,  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  St.  Francis  Medical  Center's  long-term 
involvement  with  the  Hawaiian  people.   St.  Francis  Medical  Center  is  a  non-profit  institution 
headquartered  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Franciscan 
Order  of  Syracuse,  New  York.   The  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  began  their  relationship  with  the 
people  of  Hawaii  in  1883  when  Mother  Marianne  Cope  and  six  sisters  arrived  to  provide 
care  to  patients  afflicted  with  Hansen's  disease.    In  1927,  the  Sisters  founded  St.  Francis 
Hospital  to  provide  healthcare  services  especially  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.   St. 
Francis  is  today  one  of  the  leading  Medical  Centers  in  the  State. 

In  1965,  St  Francis  Medical  Center  pioneered  renal  dialysis  services  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  and  formally  established  the  Renal  Institute  of  the  Pacific  in  1971  in  response  to  the 
growing  need  for  dialysis  services.    Renal  dialysis  is  the  process  of  artificially  cleansing  the 
blood  to  sustain  life  after  severe  loss  of  kidney  functions  has  occurred.   The  only  alternative 
treatment  is  organ  transplantation.   Since  the  early  years,  the  Medical  Center  has  been 
providing  dialysis  services  both  at  the  hospital  and  at  patients'  homes.    St.  Francis  and  its 
Renal  Institute  have  been  responding  to  the  needs  of  kidney  patients  ever  since,  and  today  is 
the  largest  hospital-based  dialysis  program  in  the  Nation. 

The  last  five  years  have  underscored  the  need  for  these  services  as  the  incidence  of 
renal  failure  has  dramatically  increased,  along  with  continued  growth  of  the  already 
enormous  patient  base.   The  statistics  expose  the  growing  need: 
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• 


The  State  of  Hawaii's  population  has  increased  by  an  average  of  14%  over  the  oast 
eight  years.  •^ 

•  The  base  of  patients  requiring  dialysis  services  is  expected  to  grow  by  an  estimated 
eight  percent  annually. 

•  This  year,  approximately  900  patients  needing  dialysis  will  live  in  St.  Francis  Medical 
Center's  service  areas,  representing  a  growth  of  S  S%  since  1988. 

The  challenge  of  treating  dialysis  patients  in  Hawaii  has  always  been  providinE 
sufficient  access  to  treatment  for  patients  located  in  remote  areas  of  the  State.   To  overcome 
Uiis  challenge.  St.  Francis  joined  in  partnership  with  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  establish  dialysis 
fecibties  throughout  the  islands,  and  St.  Francis  now  operates  satellite  centers  in  Hilo.  Kona 
Wailuku,  Lihue.  Ewa  Beach  and  Honolulu.   These  facilities  provide  lifesaving  servic^  for 
more  than  650  patients  who  require  dialysis.    In  addition,  St.  Francis  has  furthered  its 
commitment  to  meeting  dialysis  by  developing  a  home  care  program  for  paUents  living  on 
the  outer  islands,  namely  Molokai  and  Lanai,  where  dialysis  facilities  are  uneconomical  to 
operate    Again,  this  is  an  initiative  being  supported  by  the  Stete  legislature.   This  program 
will  make  a  great  difference  for  some  patients,  but  it  is  still  in  its  developmental  stageT. 

Despite  the  hospital's  extraordinary  efforts  throughout  the  State,  the  patient  base  -- 
and  the  challenge  of  serving  those  patients  who  require  hospital-based  or  assisted  dialysis 
treatments  -  continues  to  grow. 

As  indicated  earlier,  statewide  statistics  indicate  that  the  base  of  patients  requiring 
dialysis  services  is  expected  to  grow  by  an  estimated  eight  (8)  percent  annually.   TTiis  growth 
m  patients  is  a  direct  result  of  several  factors:  increased  longevity  due  to  improved  medical 
techmques.  higher  mcidence  of  contributing  diseases  such  as  diabetes  and  hxTjerlension  and 
general  populauon  growth.   While  these  factors  are  having  an  impact  on  miw  dialysis' 
providers  nationally,  they  are  considerably  magnified  in  Hawaii.   Consider  it  has  been 
documented  m  statewide  statistics  that  native  Hawaiians  have  a  much  higher  incidence  of 
diabetes  heart  disease,  stroke  and  cancer  -  precursors  to  ESRD  -  than  most  other 
raciaVethnic  groups.   Of  the  ESRD  population  in  Hawaii,  Asians  and  South  Pacific 
Islander  -  also  identified  as  high  risk  (ESRD)  populations  -  represent  87.4  percent  of  the 
patient  base. 

Further,  the  population  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  been  growing  at  a  14  percent 
annua^  rate,  compared  to  the  national  growth  statistic  of  0.7  percent.   Oahu,  generally 
considered  the  most  heavily  populated,  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  10  percent.    However,  a  more 
remarkable  rate  of  growth  is  occurring  on  the  neighbor  islands:    Maui's  growth  rate  is  31 
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percent,  Kauai,  26  percent,  and  Hawaii,  27  percent.   With  this  kind  of  growth,  the  State  can 
anticipate  approximately  140  new  ESRD  patients  requiring  dialysis  each  year.   The 
population  of  Hawaii  also  has,  on  average,  the  highest  life  expectancy  in  the 
country,increasing  the  duration  of  treatment  for  a  typical  ESRD  patient. 

Clearly,  if  St.  Francis'  Renal  Institute  is  to  continue  to  provide  high  quality  care  to 
patients  with  these  highly  specialized  needs,  it  is  essential  that  St.  Francis  devote  significant 
resources  to  replace  its  existing  facility  on  the  campus  in  Honolulu,  site  a  new  dialysis  center 
in  Waianae  (where  there  are  already  a  high  number  of  dialysis  patients)  and  expand  its 
outreach  activities  on  the  outer  islands.   St.  Francis  is  working  closely  with  the  State  in 
support  of  the  proposed  new  dialysis  site  in  Waianae.   Concurrently  with  this  State-driven 
effort,  St.  Francis  is  also  requesting  Federal  support  for  its  plans  to  replace  its  aged  facility 
on  the  Honolulu  campus.   This  new  outpatient  pavilion  will  contain  approximately  85,000 
square  feet  and  cost  a  total  of  $14.8  million.  Upon  completion,  the  new  facility  in  Honolulu 
will  provide: 

•  Sixty  dialysis  stations  --  40  stations  will  accommodate  4  shifts  of  patients  per  day;  and 
20  stations  will  accommodate  3  self-care  shifts  per  day,  allowing  a  total  of  220 
patients  to  be  treated  each  day. 

•  Evaluation  and  outreach  services  offices,  to  assist  the  Institute  in  developing  its 
prevention  program  and  target  at-risk  populations  for  educational  intervention  efforU. 

•  An  expanded  information  management  system,  allowing  physicians  to  track  patient 
information  and  outcomes  with  more  accuracy. 

•  Increased  space  for  physicians  services. 

•  Other  medical  ancillary  services. 

The  focility  will  also  serve  as  the  hub  for  community  outreach  efforts,  both  for  home 
treatment  services  and  preventive  educational  initiatives.   The  goal  of  the  Medical  Center  is 
to  successfully  treat  those  patients  suffering  from  acute  and  chronic  kidney  failure  while 
working  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  kidney  failure  among  high  risk  populations  through 
research  and  education. 

Given  the  combination  of  the  high  incidence  of  renal  failure  in  Hawaii,  the  limited 
availability  of  renal  facilities,  the  demographic  distribution  of  the  patients,  and  the 
demonstrated  leadership  at  our  institution  in  this  area,  we  believe  that  our  efforts  are  worthy 
of  consideration  for  special  funding  assistance  as  an  urban  area  in  need,  and  we  respectfully 
request  that  you  include  $5  million  in  the  subcommittee's  FY  1995  spending  bill  to  construct 
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the  Renal  Institute  of  the  Pacific's  new  dialysis  facility.   This  new  facility  is  only  one  portion 
of  the  hospital's  $85  million  facilities  improvement  plan,  which  is  already  underway.    Upon 
completion,  it  will  not  only  increase  the  hospital's  ability  to  service  dialysis  patients,  but 
support  outreach  efforts  and  educational  interventions  which  place  increasing  emphasis  on 
End-Stage  Renal  Disease  (ESRO)  prevention  through  the  manipulation  of  diet  and  lifestyle. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  initiative  serious  attention  as  you  make  your  spending 
decisions  over  the  next  several  months.   By  providing  St.  Francis  Medical  Center  with  this 
level  of  support,  you  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  many  patients  in  many 
communibes  throughout  the  Hawaiian  islands. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  initiative. 
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Mr.  Chairman: 


I  am  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Judd,  the  Mary  Oilman  Marston  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  California,  San  Diego.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  50 
million  citizens  with  brain  disorders  and  the  23,000  members  of  the  Society  for  Neuroscience. 
This  is  the  nation's  scientific  community  which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Congressional 
mandate  to  implement  a  Decade  of  the  Brain.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain  is  a  Joint  Congressional  Resolution,  passed  in  1989,  which  sets  aside  the  decade  from 
1990  to  the  year  2000  for  a  strong  national  emphasis  on  brain  research.  The  Resolution  states 
that  brain  research  is  of  the  highest  national  priority  because  brain  disorders  are  among  the 
most  important  public  health  problems  facing  this  nation.  The  Decade  of  the  Brain  Resolution 
also  recognizes  that  remarkable  scientific  advances  are  being  made  by  modem  neuroscience, 
such  that  90%  of  what  we  know  about  the  brain  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  10  years. 
Thus,  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  truly  is  a  feasible  scientific  reality. 

I  am  here  to  testify  regarding  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  Budget,  and  the  Research 
Budget  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA). 

The  Society  for  Neuroscience  is  pleased  with  the  Administration's  budget  request  of  $3.2 
billion  for  the  NSF,  6%  above  the  1994  appropriation.  The  Administration  requested  $2.35 
billion  for  Research  and  Related  Activities,  8.3%  above  the  1994  level,  including  $313.9 
million  for  Biological  Sciences  (+8.7%)  and  $112.6  million  for  Social,  Behavioral  and 
Economic  Sciences  (+14.6%). 

We  believe  that  NSF-sponsored  research  at  our  nation's  universities  is  a  key  source  of 
knowledge  for  today's  researchers,  and  a  setting  in  which  tomorrow's  researchers  are  trained. 
For  that  reason,  we  are  very  concerned  about  directives  by  certain  key  Members  of  Congress 
that  mandate  NSF  to  increase  its  emphasis  on  applied  research.  We  believe  that  basic  research 
is  the  key  to  understanding  neurological  diseases,  and  that  the  road  to  medical  breakthroughs 
cannot  be  paved  in  advance,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  many  seemingly  unrelated  trials  and 
errors.  While  we  appreciate  the  need  to  perhaps  reevaluate  the  best  method  of  applying  the 
research  we  have  gained,  we  do  not  believe  any  such  action  should  be  at  the  expense  of  basic 
research. 

In  addition,  the  NSF  funds  hundreds  of  studies  on  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  much  of  what  we  know  about  complex  higher  nervous  and  cortical  function 
has  been  forthcoming  from  basic  brain  research.  Much  of  basic  neuroscience  research  is  at  the 
cellular  and  molecular  level,  and  it  is  a  feasible  goal  within  the  Decade  of  the  Brain,  that  we 
will  have  a  broad  comprehensive  understanding  of  brain  function  at  the  molecular  level  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  NSF  also  supports  basic  research  in  molecular  genetics,  which  is  highly 
important  to  understanding  the  brain,  with  35%  -  40%  of  all  the  genes  in  the  human  genome 
being  related  to  brain  structure  and  function. 

Further,  a  significant  part  of  the  NSF  Decade  of  the  Brain  program  involves  a  commitment  to 
the  new  Human  Brain  Project,  which  is  a  very  imaginative  step  in  developing  a  broad  essential 
scientific  infrastructure  for  neuroscience  research.  Modem  brain  scientists  employ  molecular 
biology,  neurogenetic,  neurophysiological,  morphological,  immunological,  psychological,  and 
computational  techniques  alone  or  in  various  combinations  depending  upon  the  problem  or 
question  under  investigation.  Because  of  access- to  these  techniques,  neuroscientists  have  been 
able  to  provide  new  and  very  exciting  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  neuronal  growth  and 
differentiation,  synaptic  function,  and  programmed  cell  death.  The  NSF  supports  a  great  deal 
of  the  country's  research  in  developmental  neurobiology,  a  study  of  how  the  brain  evolves  and 
develops.  NSF  research  programs  have  also  pioneered  the  development  of  cognitive 
neuroscience,  which  combines  the  study  of  behavior  and  cognition,  and  artificial  intelligence 
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systems  with  basic  neurobiological  studies.  No  other  governmental  agency  has  invested  as 
much  as  NSF  in  this  new  area  of  brain  research.  The  Society  for  Neuroscience  is  deeply  and 
firmly  committed  to  the  basic  science  approach  and  strategy  as  represented  by  the  NSF.  Here, 
scientific  missions  are  not  targeted,  as  they  are  in  the  NTH,  where  health  and  disease  are  the 
ultimate  focus.  It  is  at  the  NSF  where  basic  and  fundamental  questions  about  brain  structure 
and  function  are  supported,  and  in  which  a  wide  spectrum  of  studies,  ranging  from  single  cell 
organisms  to  the  human  brain  are  included  in  the  research  portfolio  of  the  Foundation.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  is  most  deserving  of  the  level  of  support  we  are  requesting,  and 
the  Congress  can  feel  comfortable  in  knowing  that  it  is  money  well  spent,  and  that  ultimately 
it  will  bring  benefits  to  millions  of  citizens  in  this  country. 

Last  year  the  Society  for  Neuroscience  expressed  its  very  grave  concerns  about  the  President's 
budgetary  recommendation  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Research  Program,  which 
proposed  a  $26  million  dollar  reduction  below  the  level  appropriated  for  the  previous  year.  The 
Society  wishes  to  commend  the  Chair  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  their  opposition 
to  this  proposal,  and  for  their  restoring  the  proposed  cut  to  the  DVA  Research  Budget.  In  fact, 
the  Subcommittee  recommended  a  $20  million  increase  over  the  1993  appropriation. 

We  are  extremely  disappointed  that,  despite  the  strong  signal  sent  by  this  Subcommittee  last 
year,  the  Administration  has  requested  only  $211  million  for  the  DVA  Medical  and 
Rehabilitation  Research  Program  in  1995.  This  is  $41  million,  or  16%,  below  the  1994 
appropriation,  and  $54  million  below  the  current  services  requirement  of  $265  million.  TTie 
Administration's  request  would  represent  an  even  larger  reduction-by  amount  and  by  percent- 
-than  last  year's  proposal.  The  DVA  would  be  forced  to  eliminate  550  existing  programs,  it 
would  lose  830  FTEEs,  and  no  new  programs  could  be  funded.  Even  if  the  research  program 
is  funded  at  the  1994  appropriation  of  $252  million,  the  DVA  would  be  forced  to  terminate  120 
ongoing  programs.  The  Society  for  Neuroscience  requests,  at  an  absolute  minimum,  $265 
million  in  1995,  which  would  enable  the  DVA  to  maintain  current  services.  Our  preference 
would  be  for  an  additional  $10  million,  for  an  appropriation  of  $275  million,  wluch  would 
enable  DVA  to  fund  new  and  competing  programs  at  the  30%  level  and  would  provide  funding 
for  several  new  initiatives.  I  should  point  out  that  a  Blue  Ribbon  Research  panel  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $325  million.  However,  the  Society  for  Neuroscience 
recognizes  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  recommendation  is  unrealistic  in  today's  budget  environment. 

There  is  very  strong  documented  evidence  that  the  VA  Research  account  is  every  bit  as  vital 
and  necessary  to  the  provision  of  quality  health  care  for  Veterans  as  any  patient  care  program 
funded  by  the  Medical  Care  account.  For  this  reason,  the  Society  for  Neuroscience,  in  the 
strongest  and  firmest  way  possible,  recommends  that  the  Subcommittee  increase  the  DVA 
Research  account  to  at  least  $265  million  in  FY  1995,  which  represents  a  modest  increase  of 
5.1%  over  the  1994  appropriation.  Further,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  were  there  to  be 
report  language  in  the  DVA  Appropriation  Bill  urging  the  Secretary  of  the  DVA  to  raise  his 
priority  for  DVA  Research  with  his  Department,  and  urge  him  to  propose  a  significant  increase 
in  the  DVA  Research  funds  in  FY  1996. 

Neuroscience  research  funded  by  the  DVA  plays  an  integral  part  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Congressionally  mandated  Decade  of  the  Brain,  and  it  is  also  a  vital  component  in  the  VA's 
medical  and  patient  care  programs.  The  availability  of  research  funding  for  relevant  health 
research  provides  an  irreplaceable  and  unique  incentive  which  allows  the  VA  to  recruit  and 
retain  top  caliber  clinicians  and  researchers. 

Previous  testimony  to  another  congressional  committee  indicated  that  because  of  the  continuing 
shortfall  of  research  funding  within  the  DVA,  the  status  and  the  very  integrity  of  the  entire 
VA  research  program  is  in  serious  jeopardy.  This  would  be  a  tragic  outcome  to  the  nation's 
millions  of  veteran  citizens.    Currently,  VA  sponsored  research  in  neuroscience  has  begun  to 
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develop  extraordinarily  exciting  and  promising  discoveries  in  brain  and  spinal  cord  trauma, 
epilepsy,  Parkinson's  disease,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  multiple  sclerosis.  Perhaps  the 
number  one  public  health  problem  facing  the  nation  today  is  the  over  22%  of  American  citizens 
who  suffer  from  mental  disorders  during  any  one  year  period  of  time.  Currently,  somewhere 
between  45%  and  50%  of  all  patients  in  the  DVA  health  care  system  have  diseases  in  the 
neuropsychiatric  category.  DVA  sponsored  research  is  vital  for  the  ongoing  conduct  of  basic 
and  clinical  studies  in  the  cause  and  effective  treatment  of  crippling  and  disabling  mental 
disorders.  Reduction  in  DVA  research  funding,  as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  would 
seriously  compromise  and  begin  dismantling  the  important  DVA  Research  Center's  Program  in 
Schizophrenia,  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse,  and  in  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder.  These 
programs,  on  a  daily  basis,  are  developing  new  methods  to  understand,  diagnose,  and  treat  these 
devastating  disorders.  The  reduction  in  research  funding  will  in  a  very  direct  sense  compromise 
the  health  of  tens  of  millions  of  our  veteran  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  the  Society  for  Neuroscience  recognizes  the  tremendous  constraints  the  1993 
Budget  Reduction  has  placed  on  all  discretionary  programs  for  FY  1995,  and  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  many  critical  programs  this  Subcommittee  must  fund,  including  the  DVA,  NSF, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  others.  However,  we  strongly  believe 
that  the  research  programs  we  are  advocating  are  investments  for  today  and  for  the  future,  and 
we  urge  you  to  consider  DVA  research  and  NSF  among  the  Subcommittee's  highest  priorities. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  requests.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
at  this  time. 
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RURAL  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


APRIL  22, 1994 


WITNESS; 

Tom  Seth  Smith,  Executive  Director 

Rural  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Durant,  OK. 


INTRODUCTION 

As  Executive  Director  of  Rural  Enterprises,  Inc.,  (REI),  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  REI's  testimony  to  The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies. 

SUMMARY 

REI  requests  continued  funding  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  for  $200,000  to  conduct  technology  transfer  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  rural  Oklahoma  business  and  industry.  Presently,  REI  is 
working  under  the  NASA  Cooperative  Agreement  (subsequently  referred  to  as 
"the  Agreement"). 

The  $200,000  will  be  used  for  REI's  NASA  "Model  Rural  Business  Technology 
Incubator  Project"  as  defined  in  the  Agreement.  Such  funds  will  be  designated 
for  overhead  and  operating  costs  to  service  the  current  incubator  programs  or 
projects  approved  by  REI's  board  of  directors. 

REI  is  a  private,  non-profit  economic  development  corporation  founded  in  1980 
in  Durant,  Oklahoma.  The  organization  provides  a  comprehensive  range  of 
services  to  entrepreneurs  and  small  businesses  in  Oklahoma.  The  majority  of 
the  businesses  served  are  manufacturers  located  in  rural  communities. 

Through  the  Rural  Technology  Applications  Team  (RTAT),  REI  provides 
assistance  to  small  manufacturers  who  would  othenwise  not  have  access  to  new 
technologies.  The  division  evaluates  client  needs  and  seeks  to  match  them  with 
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advanced  technology  and  federal  laboratories  nationwide  that  may  meet  the 
identified  needs.  It  also  provides  technical  advice  and  in  many  cases,  hands-on 
technical  assistance  to  small  manufacturers. 

REI's  Industrial  Incubator  Program  provides  start-up  businesses  a  stable 
foundation  on  which  to  build  profitable  concerns.  The  program  has  created 
approximately  210  new  jobs  since  its  inception  in  1985.  Oklahoma  is  ranked 
seventh  in  the  U.  S.  in  numbers  of  incubators,  with  nineteen  facilities.  REI 
administers  ten  of  these  facilities.  This  experience  in  industrial  incubators  is 
being  used  as  the  base  for  establishing  the  NASA  incubators. 

Complementing  the  Industrial  Incubator  program  is  REI's  Equipment  Pool 
project,  the  result  of  a  competitive  grant  awarded  by  the  Office  of  Community 
Services  (OCS)  Discretionary  Grants  Program.  In  September  1993,  OCS 
awarded  REI  a  $500,000  grant  for  an  Equipment  Pool  to  help  meet  equiprnent 
needs  for  new  business  and  industry. 

The  Financial  Services  Division  of  REI  packages  short  and  long  term  loans  and 
is  a  Certified  Development  Company  for  the  U.  S.  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA).  REI  draws  on  local,  state,  federal  and  private  funding  sources  to 
structure  loan  packages  best  suited  to  clients'  needs.  Total  loan  packages 
funded  since  1993  total  over  $35  million,  creating/retaining  2,066  jobs. 

In  conjunction  with  REI's  other  divisions,  the  Rural  Technology  Applications 
Team  is  at  the  core  of  the  organization's  mission  to  create  jobs  through  technical 
assistance  to  rural  Oklahoma's  small  businesses.  RTAT  also  compliments  the 
mission  and  objectives  of  the  NASA  Mid-Continent  Regional  Technology 
Transfer  Center  (RTTC)  at  Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  Texas. 

If  our  nation's  small  businesses  are  to  be  competitive  and  profitable,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  understand  the  major  problems  facing  rural  American 
businesses  and  search  for  opportunities  to  solve  these  problems  with  NASA 
developed  technologies.  Because  small  businesses  have  the  least  access  to 
new  technologies  and  risk  financing,  organizations  like  REI  with  its  Rural 
Technology  Applications  Team  are  crucial  to  the  survival  and  growth  of  our 
country's  small  entities.  With  this  committee's  endorsement  of  support  for 
funding  of  $200,000,  REI  will  be  able  to  build  on  its  solid  foundation  of 
assistance  to  rural  business  and  industry  clients  and,  ultimately  strengthen  our 
nation's  position  as  one  that  is  economically  competitive. 
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Statement 


Rural  Enterprises,  Inc.,  through  its  Rural  Technology  Applications  Team  serves 
as  a  liaison  between  NASA,  its  Mid-Continent  RTTC  and  rural  American 
businesses  to  identify  NASA  technology  for  possible  applications  engineering 
project  development.  REI  has  dedicated  an  incubator  facility  to  be  used 
primarily  for  demonstration  of  applications  engineering  projects  and 
manufacturing  businesses.  The  primary  functions  of  RTAT  are  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  for  reaching  rural  American  businesses,  identify  and  classify 
problems  which  have  the  potential  for  being  solved  by  NASA  technology,  assist 
rural  manufacturers  in  the  implementation  of  such  technologies,  provide 
abusiness  incubator  facilities,  assist  in  incubating  businesses  and  market  the 
business  Incubator  project  and  other  RTAT  services. 

RTAT  conducts  database  searches  of  NASA/Recon  and  commercial  databases. 
The  division  also  serves  as  a  document  retrieval  service  and  is  an  avenue  for 
technology  transfer  and  innovation  evaluations.  The  Team  serves  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  research  scientists  and  private  business  providing  the 
technical  expertise  to  help  define  problems  and  provide  assistance  to  private 
industry  in  identifying  and  applying  technology.  This  assistance  is  crucial  to 
small  businesses  that  are  usually  oriented  toward  production  and  marketing  but 
lack  research  and  development  capabilities. 

Examples  of  technical  assistance  to  small  business: 

During  a  period  of  one  and  one-half  months,  13  database  searches  were 
conducted  and  1 4  documents  were  retrieved  for  six  clients.  One  client  received 
assistance  with  interpretation  of  an  SBIR  solicitation  and  with  the  proposal 
structure. 

In  a  three-month  period,  two  clients  received  preliminary  technical  assistance. 
The  division  director  visited  with  one  company  and  discussed  equipment  layout, 
product  design,  considerations  and  business  alternatives  to  capital  investment. 
The  client  developed  a  plan  to  meet  the  need  without  additional  capital 
investment  and  is  planning  to  build  sales  in  order  to  support  future  expansion. 
The  division  director  also  discussed  design  considerations  and  possible 
materials  for  construction  of  a  new  product  being  developed.  The  company  is 
considering  the  options  and  may  be  needing  additional  assistance  through 
database  searches. 

Seven  independent  inventors  sought  assistance  through  RTAT  in  this  same 
three-month  period.  Most  of  the  inventions  were  at  the  conception  stage  of 
development.  In  most  cases,  a  recommended  course  of  action  was  provided 
that  would  protect  their  intellectual  property  and  contacts  to  assist  them  in 
proceeding  with  their  innovations. 
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Another  client  developed  an  electrical  load  monitoring  and  control  system.  The 
system  is  designed  to  reduce  peak  and  total  electrical  loads  by  cycling  heating  or 
cooling  equipment  loads.  The  client  proposes  the  system  will  be  an  advantage 
to  manufacturing  companies  that  have  such  electrical  loads  in  their  processes. 
The  company  was  looking  for  electric  rates  and  tariffs  for  the  continental  U.  S. 
Through  research  a  source  for  this  information  was  identified  and  the  RTAT 
Division  has  offered  to  assist  the  company  with  setting  up  a  manufacturing  firm 
to  produce  their  product  in  Oklahoma  at  such  time  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so. 

A  manufacturer  of  down-hole  pumps  contacted  the  RTAT  Division  for  an 
alternative  to  a  shaft  bearing  that  was  expensive  and  failed  completely  without 
warning:  The  client  was  given  the  following  solutions  to  the  problem:  1)  use  a 
standard  ceramic  bearing  and/or  2)  use  a  ceramic  coating  applied  to  the  shaft 
sleeve  and  machine  a  conventional  SS  bearing.  The  client  was  provided  with 
several  sources  of  bearings  and  coatings. 

REI/RTAT  conducted  an  evaluation  of  the  rural  business  base  of  southeastern 
Oklahoma.  It  became  evident  that  food  processing  and  metal  fabrication  (in  the 
broadest  sense)  are  the  two  major  manufacturing  industry  sectors  present  in  this 
area.  The  division  is  now  identifying  potential  incubator  tenants  that  are  also 
candidates  for  technology  transfer. 

RE!  continues  to  participate  in  the  New  Product  and  Process  Fair,  a  cooperative 
venture  of  REI  and  the  local  vo-techs.  The  Fair  encourages  the  development  of 
new  ideas,  products,  processes  and  other  innovations.  Specifically,  REI  is 
responsible  for  the  judging  and  evaluations  of  the  entries.  Since  its  inception  in 
1 983,  approximately  2,000  ideas  have  been  entered  in  the  Fair  and  several  of 
the  inventions  have  been  marketed  or  are  being  developed.  Last  year's  Fair 
received  142  entries.  REI  worked  with  several  of  the  participants  to  assist  them 
in  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their  products.  The  1994  Fair  is  scheduled 
April  22  and  REI  is  again  participating  in  the  coordination  and  will  be  on-site  the 
day  of  the  Fair  calculating  the  scores  and  evaluations  of  all  entries. 

In  addition,  REI  is  actively  involved  with  the  Oklahoma  Alliance  for  Manufacturing 
Excellence,  Inc.  ("the  Alliance").  Such  involvement  includes  the  broker  agent 
in  areas  of  their  operation  where  development  and  improvement  are  needed. 
Also,  in  cooperation  with  the  Alliance  and  the  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  REI  is  sponsoring  on-site  workshops  for 
OSHA  requirements  for  small  metal  fabrication  shops.  Another  area  of 
participation  is  a  summer  intern  program  through  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
The  summer  intern  will  be  conducting  a  feasibility  study  for  community 
incubators. 

The  requested  funding  of  $200,000  from  NASA  will  allow  REI  to  continue  to 
assist  rural  Oklahoma  business  and  industry  in  areas  that  usually  are  not  readily 
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available.  Such  areas  include  access  to  new  technologies,  helping  them  get  the 
technologies  to  their  businesses,  provide  avenues  of  financing  and  help  start-up 
businesses  with  a  place  to  iDegin  and  grow  through  REI's  Incubator  and 
Equipment  Pool  Program.  Most  important  the  requested  funding  will  allow  RTAT 
to  continue  to  pursue  the  "Model  Rural  Business  Technology  Incubator  Project." 
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HOSPITAL  OF  PITTSBURGH      •■ 
One  Children's  Place  •  3705  Fifth  Avenue  of  OeSofo  Street  •  Rttsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213-2583 


TESTIMONY  OF 

MR.  EDWIN  K,  ZECHMAN,  JR. 

PRESIDENT 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  OF  PITTSBURGH 


PRESENTED  TO 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  DC 


APRIL  22,  1994 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record  on  behalf  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  (CHP)  is  seeking  federal  support  for  the 
establishment  of  two  Satellite  Community  Health/Ambulatory  Surgery  Centers  in 
southwestern  and  northern  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  testimony  will  describe 
the  critical  need  to  establish  demonstration  centers  that  can  model  the  promotion  of 
accessible,  cost-effective,  quality  pedi.  trie  care. 

The  last  ten  years  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  change  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  One  of  the  biggest  changes  has  been  in  the  movement  of  treatment  from  inpatient 
to  outpatient  settings.  A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the  change.   First,  rising 
health  care  costs  have  led  to  tighter  costs  restrictions  on  inpatient  hospital  payments. 
The  more  competitive  environment  has  forced  hospitals  to  become  more  efficient, 
reduce  their  capacity,  or  in  some  cases,  discontinue  the  acute  care  business. 
Additionally,  far-reaching  advances  in  medical  treatment  mean  that  fewer  patients 
require  overnight  stay.   A  surgical  procedure  that  may  have  required  a  seven-day  stay  in 
the  hospital  ten  years  ago,  is  now  done  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Hospitals  are  beginning  to  adapt  to  this  shift  and  are  offering  more  outpatient 
services  such  as  urgent  care  centers,  rehabilitation  services,  and  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment.  According  to  the  American  Hospital  Association  (AHA),  the  growth  of  four 
types  of  outpatient  services  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  last  five  years.  For 
example,  the  number  of  hospitals  providing  outpatient  rehabilitation  grew  29  percent; 
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home  health  services  increased  53  percent;  and  outpatient  alcohol  and  drug  treatment 
grew  35  percent.  The  most  significant  increase  is  in  the  number  of  hospitals  that  have 
opened  general  outpatient  departments  ~  58  percent  in  five  years. 

Nowhere  is  the  shift  of  treatment  from  inpatient  to  outpatient  settings  more 
evident  than  with  surgical  procedures.  To  handle  this  volume  of  ambulatory  surgery 
patients,  some  hospitals  have  adapted  existing  facilities  and  others  have  built  discrete 
ambulatory  facilities  adjacent  to  the  hospital.   Predictions  for  the  future  indicate  that  this 
movement  to  more  outpatient-based  surgery  will  continue.   One  estimate  by  Jeff 
Goldsmith,  a  health  care  futurist,  is  that  ambulatory  surgery  will  account  for  85  percent 
of  all  surgery  by  the  year  2002. 

At  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh,  the  number  of  outpatient  surgical  procedures 
continues  to  grow  with  59%  of  all  surgical  procedures  performed  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
Recognizing  the  critical  need  to  adapt  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the  declining  use  of 
inpatient  hospital  care,  health  care  providers  are  turning  to  satellite  facilities  as  the  most 
efficient,  accessible,  and  cost-efficient  means  of  providing  health  care  for  the  21st 
century. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  is  extremely  proud  of  the  service  and  outreach 
which  it  has  provided  the  regional  community  and  is  dedicated  to  maintaining  its 
commitment  to  care  for  all  children  from  the  tri-state  area,  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
pay.  Following  national  trends  in  health  care.  Children's  Hospital  has  experienced 
significant  growth  in  its  outpatient  services  over  the  past  few  years.   Currently,  Children's 
Hospital  provides  outpatient  programs  in  over  50  specialties  such  as  allergy  and  asthma, 
cardiology,  cystic  fibrosis,  primary  health  care,  and  spina  bifida. 

In  response  to  the  health  care  challenges  of  a  new  decade,  Children's  Hospital  has 
developed  an  innovative  plan  for  the  delivery  of  pediatric  services  to  the  community. 
CHP  proposes  to  establish  two  Community  Health  Centers  -  satellite  medical  facilities 
combined  with  ambulatory  surgery  centers  -  to  be  located  in  two  strategic  areas  of 
Allegheny  County.  One  Center  will  be  located  in  southwestern  Allegheny  County  -  an 
area  with  one  of  the  largest  numbers  of  children  between  the  ages  of  0  and  17. 

The  second  facility  will  be  located  in  northern  Allegheny  County.  The  hospital 
currently  provides  services  in  leased  space  located  in  two  separate  facilities  in  northern 
Allegheny  County:  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  North  Outpatient  Specialty  Services 
which  offers  more  than  twenty  pediatric  outpatient  specialty  services  and  Children's 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  North  Surgical  Services,  where  pediatric  outpatient  surgical 
procedures  are  performed.  Due  to  the  success  of  these  facilities,  we  are  plarming  to 
move  away  from  a  lease  arrangement  and  into  our  own  facility. 

Drawing  on  the  strength  of  its  long-standing  service  and  outreach  to  the 
community.  Children's  Hospital  will  significantly  expand  its  focus  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
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the  coramunity  through  the  establishment  of  the  Community  Health  Centers.  The 
Centers  will  address  the  critical  local,  regional,  and  national  need  for  the  delivery  of 
quality  health  care.  By  linking  an  urban  hospital  with  a  rich  tradition  of  medical  service 
to  its  surrounding  community,  the  Centers  will  provide  a  model  approach  to  the  delivery 
of  quality,  cost-effective  and  convenient  health  care  to  the  children  and  families  of 
southwestern  and  northern  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  Through  a  unique 
partnership  between  Children's  Hospital,  various  state  and  local  government  health 
officials,  and  neighboring  medical  institutions,  the  centers  will  offer  outpatient  and 
ambulatory  surgery  services  similar  to  those  provided  at  Children's  Hospital  North. 

Specifically,  the  Centers  will  enable  Children's  Hospital: 

to  enhance  the  range  and  quality  of  health  services  currently  offered  in  the 
southwestern  and  northern  sections  of  Allegheny  County.   Physicians 
surveyed  felt  the  satellite  would  serve  a  currently  unmet  need  in  1)  dietary 
counseling  and  weight  management  for  children  of  all  ages;  2)  child 
development;  3)  child  psychology;  and  4)  parent  education  and  support 
groups. 

to  deliver  quality,  cost-effective  ambulatory  surgery  to  children  who  require 
routine  procedures.  Limiting  variability  in  procedures  will  allow  for  an 
increased  proficiency  among  staff  and  decreased  costs. 

to  be  responsive  to  patient  needs  of  convenience,  easy  parking,  shorter 
waiting  lists,  and  a  pleasant  environment  resulting  in  improved  patient 
satisfaction.   At  the  same  time,  the  delivery  of  outpatient  services  through 
satellite  operations  helps  to  alleviate  the  growing  need  for  additional  space 
for  patient  services  at  Children's  Hospital. 

to  provide  a  comprehensive,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  issues  related  to 
quality  and  accessible  health  care  through  an  integrated  program  of 
outpatient  services  similar  to  those  offered  at  Children's  North,  as  well  as  a 
freestanding  ambulatory  care  facility  for  routine,  outpatient  surgical 
procedures. 

Since  admitting  its  first  patients  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Children's 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  has  continually  adapted  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
children  it  serves.   Beginning  as  an  orthopaedic  and  convalescent  hospital,  Children's  has 
evolved  into  a  regional  referral  and  teaching  center  providing  complex,  intensive  and 
innovative  care  to  children  from  the  tri-state  region  of  Peimsylvania,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  to  children  from  around  the  world. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  was  recently  ranked  sixth  among  pediatric 
hospitals  in  the  country  for  the  level  of  funding  received  in  National  Institute  of  Health 
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(NIH)  grants.  The  outstanding  research  capabiUties  of  Children's  Hospital  have  been 
further  acknowledged  through  the  awarding  of  a  five-year  Child  Health  Research  Center 
grant  in  April,  1992.  This  grant  was  awarded  on  a  peer-reviewed,  competitive  basis 
through  a  program  created  in  1989  by  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (NICHD)  at  the  urging  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education.  The  Child  Health 
Research  Center  program  is  designed  to  speed  the  transfer  of  basic  science  to  patient 
care  ~  or  more  commonly  referred  to  as  "bench  to  bedside." 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  only  pediatric  hospital  in  all  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  one  of  a  minority  of  freestanding  acute  care  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  children.   It  is  one  of  an  even  smaller  group 
of  children's  hospitals  dedicated  to  searching  for  ways  to  prevent,  care  and  treat  the 
illnesses  and  diseases  afflicting  children  through  research. 

As  the  single  pediatric  hospital  in  the  region.  Children's  Hospital  is  confronted 
with  a  myriad  of  challenges  and  responsibilities.   Pediatric  hospitals  are  by  nature  highly 
specialized  and  provide  more  intensive  and  costly  care  than  any  other  acute  hospitals 
given  the  fact  that  children's  illnesses  are  more  severe  than  adult  illnesses.  Also, 
children's  diseases  often  manifest  themselves  in  ways  that  are  not  easily  recognizable, 
requiring  more  time  and  research  for  diagnosis  than  adult  diseases.  At  the  same  time, 
children,  on  the  average,  are  less  likely  to  be  insured  than  other  age  groups.  Thus, 
children's  hospitals  bear  a  greater  burden  than  adult  medical  institutions  because  they 
provide  more  uncompensated  care  and  experience  significant  shortfalls  between  the  cost 
of  care  and  Medicaid  reimbursement,  particularly  in  the  area  of  outpatient  treatment. 

Clinical  advances  and  emerging  medical  technologies  make  the  home  environment 
increasingly  more  accepted  as  an  alternative  and  often-preferred  environment  for  the 
delivery  of  health  care.  To  keep  pace  with  the  health  care  needs  of  infants  and  children. 
Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  recently  developed  Home  Care  Services,  a 
comprehensive  and  cost-effective  home  care  program.  The  program  provides  service, 
education,  support  and  advocacy  for  parents  and  family  members  who  are  directly 
involved  in  patient  care. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  is  also  engaged  in  a  number  of  community 
advocacy  programs  that  provide  significant  benefits  to  the  regional  community. 
Children's  Hospital  established  the  Family  Intervention  Center  in  1988  in  response  to  the 
growing  number  of  children  coming  to  the  emergency  room  with  evidence  of  physical  or 
sexual  abuse.  The  Family  Intervention  Center  was  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
child  protection  team  with  the  medical  expertise  to  detect  physical  and  sexual  abuse  of 
children  and  to  intervene  to  help  safeguard  those  children.  The  Center  was  successful  in 
assembling  such  a  team  and  soon  became  Allegheny  County's  designated  center  for  child 
abuse  "ev^uation"  and  intervention. 
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In  1990,  the  Family  Intervention  Center  introduced  an  innovative  child  abuse 
prevention  program  geared  to  low-income  communities,  diverse  neighborhoods,  and 
schools  and  businesses.  Further,  it  has  recently  extended  its  services  to  provide  medical 
and  psycho-social  services  to  the  Children's  Bureau  in  neighboring  Westmoreland 
County. 

In  addition  to  these  outreach  programs,  the  Child  Development  Unit  at  Children's 
Hospital  has  developed  an  iimovative,  integrated  initiative  to  plan,  deliver,  and  research 
the  efficacy  of  providing  pediatric  health  care,  mental  health  care,  and  support  services, 
within  home  and  school  settings,  to  families  and  children  who  have  been  diagnosed  with 
developmental  disabilities.  This  program  will  provide  these  services  to  families  and  their 
children,  4-8  years  of  age,  who  because  of  developmental  disabilities  which  are 
complicated  by  chronic  health  conditions,  are  at  high-risk  of  having  both  cumulative 
educational  and  functional  disorders.   In  implementing  this  program,  the  Child 
Development  Unit  will  be  collaborating  with  the  Pittsburgh  City  Schools  and  with 
Western  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  provision 
of  these  specialty  services. 

As  it  enters  its  second  century  of  service.  Children's  Hospital  stands  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  substantial  accomplishments  in  pediatric  research,  care  and  community 
advocacy,  and  is  proud  of  our  well  deserved  regional,  national,  and  international 
reputation  for  unique  treatments  for  children  with  complex  illnesses  and  disease. 

In  response  to  emerging  needs,  and  the  changing  landscape  of  health  care 
delivery.  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  plans  to  continue  its  leadership  role  through 
the  establishment  of  two  Community  Health  Centers.   Children's  Hospital  is  requesting 
$10  million  in  FY  1995  federal  support  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  equipping  the 
Centers  in  southwestern  and  northern  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.   Children's 
Hospital  is  prepared  to  dedicate  substantial  resources  of  its  own  for  the  construction  of 
the  Centers. 

As  Children's  Hospital  pursues  a  public-private  partnership  for  its  Community 
Health  Centers  initiative,  it  does  so  mindful  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
final  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children:  "At  a  time  when  the  family  is 
imperiled  by  extraordinary  social,  demographic,  and  economic  change  and  instability, 
every  part  of  American  society  must  ask  what  it  can  do  to  strengthen  families  and 
support  the  healthy  development  of  our  children." 
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LEWIS  COLLENS 

PRESIDENT 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

TESTIMONY  SUBMnTED  TO 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

APRIL  22,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  subniit  this  statement  for  the  record. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  (ill)  is  proposing  to  establish  a  Center  for  Industrial 
Ecology  and  Design  for  Environment.   The  establishment  of  this  Center  will  permit  the 
consolidation  and  further  expansion  and  diversification  of  ITT's  extensive  environmental 
education  and  research  activities.   It  is  the  vision  and  intention  of  ITT  that  the  Center  for 
Industrial  Ecology  and  Design  for  Environment  (The  Center)  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
university's  efforts  to  become  "the  University  for  the  Environment." 

The  activities  of  The  Center  would  bring  together  in  a  multi-disciplinary  fashion  IIT's 
world-class  Pritzker  Department  of  Environmental  Engineering,  the  Center  of  Excellence  in 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  (Polymer  Center),  the  Energy  +  Power  Center  and  its 
Energy/Environment/Economy  (E')  program,  and  a  new  Center  of  Excellence  in  Waste 
Management.   As  currently  plann^.  The  Center  also  would  house  the  new  Minority 
Institution  Fuel  Cell/Battery/  Manufacturing  Research  Hub  to  be  developed  by  IIT  under 
qx>nsorship  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Office. 

Moreover,  spin-offs  from  advancements  in  these  electrochemical  technologies  will 
probably  be  leading  options  for  achieving  Federal  environmental  goals  such  as  the  drastic 
efficiency  improvements  and  environmental  impact  reductions  of  automotive  transport  now 
sought  in  a  new  joint  Federal-industry  initiative. 

Such  a  consolidation  in  a  world-class,  state-of-the-art  research  facility  of  ITT's 
existing  programs  in  environmental  engineering  education,  pollution  and  waste  minimization 
research  and  energy  studies  would  in  itself  enhance  ITT's  mission  as  the  "University  for  the 
Environment."   However,  the  need  for  creating  a  workable  blueprint  for  sustainable  U.S.  and 
global  devel(q>ment  requires  new  s^proaches  for  bringing  industrialization,  economic  growth 
and  the  associated  use  of  land,  air,  water  and  mineral  resources  and  consumption  of  energy 
into  harmony  with  the  natural  environment.  Such  new  ^proaches  are  typified  by  the 
concept  of  Industrial  Ecology,  which  has  as  its  objective  the  minimization  of  the  flow  of  non- 
biod^radable  materials  generated  by  human  activities  into  the  global  ecosystem.   An 
essential  companion  concq)t  is  Design  for  Environment,  which  relies  on  pollution  prevention 
rather  than  clean-up;  waste  minimization  rather  than  disposal;  and  the  use  of  materials  that 
can  be  recycled  at  acceptable  cost. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  new  Center  will  be  to  demonstrate  diat  sustainable 
develq>ment  in  conformance  with  industrial  ecology/design  for  environment  principles  is 
feasible  without  impairment  of  U.S.  global  competitiveness,  and  that  the  economic,  social 
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and  environmental  aspirations  of  U.S.  society  can  be  reconciled  through  judicious  application 
of  these  principles.   This  will  be  accomplished  through  a  carefully  planned  mix  of  research, 
demonstration  and  education  programs  that  fill  critical  knowledge  gaps  and  human  resource 
needs  which  currently  impede  environmentally  responsible  economic  growth. 

Underlying  this  mission  is  the  firm  belief  by  the  proponents  of  the  new  Center  that 
there  are  cost-effective  engineering  solutions  to  most  apparent  conflicts  between  preservation 
of  critical  environmental  values,  and  continued  vigorous  economic  and  closely  linked  social 
development.   The  ongoing  decarbonization,  electrification  and  dematerialization  of  industrial 
economies,  and  the  accompanying  efficiency  improvements  and  environmental  impact 
reductions,  provide  ample  evidence  of  what  engineering  advances  can  accomplish  in 
relatively  short  time.   ITT  is  already  a  major  contributor  to  these  advances  and  its  existing 
programs  in  environmental  education,  pollution  control  and  mitigation,  waste  minimization, 
least-cost  energy  service  strat^ies,  and  efficient  process  and  product  design  and  materials 
utilization  provide  the  foundation  for  success  in  validating  these  concepts  and  having  them 
widely  adopted  by  policymakers  and  industry. 

Given  adequate  investments  by  Federal,  State  and  local  government  entities  and 
industry  to  match  IIT's  substantial  commitment,  the  Center  for  Industrial  Ecology/Design  for 
Environment  is  destined  to  achieve  national  and  international  recognition  as  a  key 
institutional  resource  for  sustainable  development  over  its  five  years  of  initial  operation. 

INDUSTRIAL  ECOLOGY  AND  DESIGN  FOR  ENVIRONMENT 

Industrial  Ecology  and  Design  for  Environment  are  twin  concepts  for  bringing 
industrial  development,  economic  growth  and  the  associated  consumption  of  air,  water,  land 
and  mineral  resources  into  harmony  with  the  natural  environment.  Simply  put,  the  objective 
is  to  minimize  dissipative  material  flows  originating  from  human  activities  into  the  biosphere 
in  a  technically,  economically  and  behaviorally  feasible  manner.  Sustainable  development  is 
a  more  concise  way  to  express  this  goal.  Eventually,  zero  net  flow  might  be  achievable, 
similar  to  the  natural  ecosystem. 

There  is  little  question  that  human  well-being  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
improved  through  scientific  and  technological  advances  that  increase  economic  productivity. 
There  is  also  little  question  that  this  is  often  accompanied  by  increased  emission  of  pollutants 
and  generation  of  wastes,  especially  in  developing  countries.   Industrial  Ecology  and  Design 
for  Environment  address  this  inherent  conflict  between  growing  population  and  consumption 
and  the  stability  of  the  global  ecosystem  by  a  set  of  innovative  approaches  that  lead  to 
sustainable  development. 
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ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  - 
"UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT" 

nT  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  organizations  addressing  interrelated  environmental, 
energy,  economic  and  social  issues  through  its  educational  and  research  programs.    ITT  is  a 
private  technological  and  professional  university,  now  in  its  104th  year,  with  more  than  7000 
students  in  engineering,  the  sciences,  law,  architecture,  business  administration  and  design. 
It  has  four  campuses  in  Illinois,  including  its  landmark  Main  Campus  on  Chicago's  South 
Side;  the  new  Chicago  Downtown  Center,  which  houses  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  and 
the  Stuart  School  of  Business  Administration;  Moffett  Campus  in  Bedford  Park,  Illinois, 
which  houses  the  National  Center  for  Food  Safety  and  Technology;  and  Rice  Campus  in 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  which  is  the  base  for  UT's  continuing  education  activities  in  Chicago's 
suburban  East- West  High-Tech  Corridor. 

UT  Research  Institute  (IITRI),  ITT's  contract  R&D  subsidiary  headquartered  on  ITT's 
Main  Campus,  operates  a  number  of  additional  sites  throughout  the  country  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  Westport  Technology  Center  International  in  Houston, 
Texas,  which  specializes  in  petroleum  research.   IITRI,  one  of  the  leading  not-for-profit 
research  organizations  in  the  United  States  has  an  annual  R&D  volume  of  $130  million,  of 
which  $10  million  addresses  energy  and  energy-related  environmental  issues.   The  total 
annual  research  volume  of  ITT  and  ITTRI  is  in  excess  of  $140  million. 

UT's  largest  academic  unit.  Armour  College  of  Engineering  and  Science,  has  the  lead 
role  in  environmental  and  energy  education  and  research  through  its  Pritzker  Department  of 
Environmental  Engineering,  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  and  of  two 
interdisciplinary  centers  managed  by  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  ~  the  Center 
of  Excellence  in  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  which  specializes  in  plastics  recycling, 
and  the  Energy  +  Power  Center  and  its  Energy/Environment/Economy  (0)  program. 
However,  all  other  ITT  academic  units  have  research  and  educational  interests  and  capabilities 
in  these  fields  that  support  this  effort. 

In  addition,  ITT's  National  Center  for  Food  Safety  and  Technology,  (Moffett  Center) 
is  expected  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  waste  minimization  program  of  the  proposed  new 
Center  of  Excellence  in  Waste  Management  because  of  its  capabilities  in  food  packaging 
product  development  and  testing.   Moffett  Center  is  operated  with  the  financial  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  and  51  industrial  members.   It 
was  established  in  1988  with  the  aid  of  a  three-year  grant  from  FDA  and  the  gift  of  a  five- 
building  facility  from  CPC  International. 

ITT  and  ITT  Research  Institute  have  gained  wide-spread  recognition  as  leaders  in 
environmental  research.   For  example,  our  researchers  are: 

Designing  new  ways  to  measure  and  control  airborne  toxins. 
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•  Developing  means  to  monitor  and  control  odors,  gas  emissions  and 
leakage  or  run-off  of  fluids  from  municipal  and  hazardous  waste  sites. 

•  Studying  the  effect  of  chemical  treatments  on  aquatic  environments. 

Improving  the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  environmental  impact  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  exploration  and  production  technologies. 

Assessing  the  potential  health  impacts  of  electromagnetic  fields  (ENU) 
associated  with  electric  power  transmission,  distribution  and  use. 

•  Reducing  the  volume  of  municipal  solid  waste  by  developing  cost- 
effective  plastics  recycling  processes  and  biodegradable  food  service 
products. 

•  Assessing  the  impact  of  fossil  fuel  use  on  global  and  regional  climate. 

FIVE- YEAR  WORK  PLAN 

Some  of  the  major  new  program  elements  for  the  Center  for  Industrial  Ecology  not 
currently  funded  under  the  research  and  education  activities  of  its  component  entities  would 
likely  include: 

1.  Development  of  research  and  analytical  programs  that  will  assist  Federal 
policymakers  in  implementing  the  Climate  Change  National  Action  Plan,  the 
1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  the  1992  Energy  Policy  Act,  the  Partnership 
for  a  New  Generation  of  Vehicles,  and  similar  legislative  and  administrative 
initiatives.   Emphasis  will  be  on  formulation  of  least-cost  strategies  that  avoid 
detrimental  impacts  on  U.S.  global  competitiveness,  economic  growth  and 
social  equity. 

2.  Development  of  a  Sustainable  Energy  System  program  under  DOE,  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  (EPRI)  and  industrial  consortium  sponsorship,  which 
will  concentrate  on  assessing  the  role  of  hydrogen  as  a  transportation  fuel  and 
energy  storage  and  transmission  medium  in  an  otherwise  all-electric  energy 
economy  not  dependent  on  fossil  fuels. 

3.  Organization  of  a  pilot  plant  demonstration  program  by  the  Polymer  Center  for 
nT's  proprietary  Solid  State  Shear  Extrusion  (SSSE)  Process  for  recycling  of 
plastic  wastes.   This  process  has  demonstrated  the  capability  of  transforming  a 
variety  of  plastic  wastes  into  extremely  fine  powders  without  deterioration  of 
physical  properties.   As  a  result,  these  powders  can  be  recycled  as  substitutes 
for  virgin  resins  or  as  fillers  and  additives  to  enhance  the  properties  of  the 
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manufactured  plastic  products.   However,  to  achieve  commercialization,  scale- 
up  of  the  laboratory  process  to  a  pilot  plant  is  required  in  which  the 
performance  and  economics  can  be  verified. 

4.  Further  development,  testing  and  commercialization  of  biodegradable 
packaging  materials  produced  from  agrowastes  by  the  pooled  proprietary 
technologies  of  ITT  and  its  Joint  Venture  partners  Beltec  International  and 
Perseco,  with  supfmrt  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
Alternative  Agricultural  Research  &  Commercialization  Center. 

5.  Development  of  a  prototype  Environmental  Job  Corps  program  for 
improvement  of  quality  of  urban  life  with  the  assistance  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
and  the  U.S.  EPA  and  Illinois  EPA,  and  a  special  focus  on  inner  city 
environments  and  minority  education  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

A  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  the  case  with  many  institutions  across  the  country,  fmancial 
restrictions  are  hindering  the  development  of  innovative  initiatives  that  could  produce 
widespread  benefits  to  the  region  and  the  nation.  The  Center  for  Industrial  Ecology  and 
Design  for  Environment  is  one  such  initiative  with  a  potential  for  generating  long  term 
benefits  for  the  state  and  local  economies  as  well  as  addressing  important  national 
environmental  concerns. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  has  a  history  of  working  with  government  and  industry 
to  meet  challenges  posed  by  the  need  for  industrial  growth  coupled  with  environmental 
sensitivity.   The  development  of  The  Center  is  ITT's  response  to  the  nation's  need  for  a 
balance  between  economic  development  and  environmental  protection. 

The  development  of  a  Federal  partnership  to  realize  the  vision  of  The  Center  will  be 
essential  to  achieve  its  full  potential.   In  fiscal  year  199S,  ITT  is  seeking  funds  totalling  $12.5 
million  for  facilities  renovation,  relocation  costs,  equipment,  and  telecommunications  vital  to 
the  new  center's  work  in  scientific  research  and  academic  instruction.  The  commitment  of 
Federal  funds  will  represent  a  sound  short-term  and  long-term  investment  in  economic 
competitiveness.   Furthermore,  the  commitment  of  Federal  funds  for  the  development  of  a 
public-private  partnership  will  encourage  additional  support  from  ITT's  numerous  existing 
industry  partners. 
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The  Water  Environment  Federation  (WEF),  an  international  organization  of  engineers, 
scientists,  and  others  dedicated  to  improving  water  quality,  submits  the  following  comments 
on  EPA's  proposed  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995  budget  request. 


ST\TE  REVOLVING  FUND  (SRFi  LOAN  PROGRAM 

WEF  supports  an  appmpriatiom  of  at  least  $2  bUHoHfor  the  SRF  eapitaUzatioii  pmgnan  in 
FY  1995.   EPA's  most  recent  assessment  of  funding  needed  by  state  and  local  governments 
to  comply  with  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  exceeds  $140  billion.  Continued  federal 
assistance  for  municipal  wastewater  treatment  facility  construction  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  nation's  clean  water  goals.   New  requirements  now  being  implemented,  such  as  controls 
on  combined  sewer  overflows  and  stormwater,  will  require  significant  new  expenditures  by 
state  and  local  governments  in  order  to  achieve  compliance. 
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The  Administration's  request  of  $1.6  billion  for  the  SRF  in  FY  1995  falls  short  of  the  level 
of  funding  provided  by  Congress  prior  to  the  current  fiscal  year.   SRF  funding  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  was  reduced  by  40%  from  FY  1993  due  largely  to  the  Administration 
shifting  part  of  the  proposed  funding  to  the  economic  stimulus  package,  which  subsequently 
was  killed  by  Congress.    At  least  $2  billion  should  be  appropriated  in  FY  1995  in  order  to 
adequately  support  SRF  capitalization  and  help  meet  wastewater  treatment  facility 
construction  needs.    Stability  in  funding  and  implementation  of  state  revolving  loan  fiinds  is 
key  to  their  success. 


WATER  QVAUTT  RESEARCH 

WEP  opposes  any  reduetioH  in  EPA's  water  quality  nseanh  budget,  and  urges  the 
subcommittee  to  maintain,  at  a  minimum,  the  current  funding  leveL   EPA's  water  quality 
research  budget  has  declined  from  $67  million  in  1980  to  $29  million  currently.   The 
Administration  has  proposed  reducing  this  further,  to  $25  million,  in  FY  1995.   However, 
the  need  and  demand  for  water  quality  research  has  never  been  greater.   Clean  Water  Act 
requirements,  including  advanced  wastewater  treatment  processes,  biosolids  management, 
combined  sewer  overflow  abatement,  stormwater  controls,  removal  of  toxic  constituents,  and 
water  quality  monitoring,  continue  to  increase  while  the  resources  needed  to  conduct  research 
on  how  to  meet  these  challenges  continues  to  decline.    Research  and  technology  development 
are  vital  to  improving  our  understanding  and  base  of  knowledge  regarding  water  pollution 
problems,  and  to  developing  solutions  which  will  minimize,  eliminate  or  prevent  adverse 
environmental  and  human  health  impacts.    More,  not  less,  research  is  needed  to  ensure  that 
regulatory  and  management  decisions  are  technically  credible  and  based  on  sound  science. 
WEF  further  urges  the  subcommittee  to  support  cooperative  research  efforts  between  EPA 
and  private  sector  organizations,  such  as  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation. 


WATER  QUAUTY  PROGRAM  SUPPORT 

WEF  siqrpoits  increasing  EPA's  overall  water  quality  program  budget.     Overall  Agency 
resources  are  declining  at  a  time  when  its  workload  is  increasing.   The  Office  of  Water  in 
particular  needs  additional  resources  in  order  to  properly  carry  out  requirements  related  to 
combined  sewer  overflows  and  stormwater  permits.   The  Clinton  Administration  has 
proposed  increasing  the  water  quality  program  budget  from  $462  million  to  $494  million. 
As  EPA  moves  to  encourage  managing  water  quality  on  a  watershed  basis,  new  resources 
will  be  needed  to  provide  the  necessary  modelling,  monitoring,  and  technical  support. 
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NONPOINT  SfnntCR  POLUmON 


WEP  supports  adrgituff  fitmdimgfor  addresnng  Hoapomt  sources  ofpoButiom.    According 
to  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  water  environment  field,  at  least  half  of  the  remaining 
sources  of  water  quality  impairment  are  caused  by  diffuse  runoff  from  rural  and  urban  lands. 
The  Clinton  Administration  has  proposed  $100  million  in  assistance  to  states  to  address  this 
problem  through  their  nonpoint  source  pollution  management  programs.    Investments  in  best 
management  practices  and  other  measures  geared  toward  meeting  local  water  quality  needs 
could  result  in  substantial  reductions  in  overall  pollutant  loadings  from  agriculture,  mining, 
construction,    street,  and  rooftop  runoff. 


This  concludes  the  Water  Environment  Federation's  statement.    If  you  have  questions  or 
would  like  additional  information,  please  contact  John  Thomer,  WEF's  director  of  public 
affairs,  at  (703)  684-2433. 


The  Water  Environment  Federation  (WEF)  is  a  not-for-profit  technical,  educational,  and 
professional  organization  devoted  to  providing  leadership  and  guidance  in  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  global  water  environment.   Founded  in  1928,  our  more  than 
40,000  members  include  engineers,  scientists,  wastewater  treatment  plant  operators  and 
managers,  and  others  worldng  in  state  and  local  government,  federal  agencies,  academia, 
industry  and  private  practice.    WEF  members  are  the  professionals  involved  directly  in 
protecting  and  restoring  water  quality  throughout  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  INDIAN  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

ON  BEHALF  OF  TWENTY-SIX  FEDERALLY  RECOGNIZED  INDIAN  TRIBES 

AND  TRIBAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 


April  21,  1994 

Room  H-143 

United  States  Capitol 


PRESENTED  BY 

Bill  Frank,  Jr.,  Chairman 

FOR 
THE  NORTHWEST  INDIAN  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Bill  Frank,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  (NWIFC)  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  offer  written  testimony  concerning  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPA)  FY-1995  appropriations.    We  are  specifically  requesting    programmatic  funding 
levels  to  the  northwest  tribes  from  EPA's  budget,  (Section  104(b)(3)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act).   The  purpose  of  our  request  is  to  continue  Implementation  of  the  model  Coordinated 
Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  for  twenty-six  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  In  Washington 
State  for  fiscal  year  1995.   Congressional  support  and  Implementation  of  the  tribal 
program  has  began  In  1 990  and  continues  today. 

Included  with  our  testimony  Is  an  Executive  Report  on  the  status  of  the  program 
development  and  tribal  activities.  In  summary,  the  tribes  are  in  the  Implementing  stages  of 
a  model  program  initiative  that  demonstrates  how  tribal  governments  can  address  water 
quality  issues  affecting  their  reservations  and  treaty  protected  resources  in  coordination 
and  Integration  with  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  on  a  watershed  approach. 
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On  behalf  of  Washington  State  tribes,  we  respectfully  request  Congress  to: 

(1)  Appropriate  and  direct  the  Agency  to  incorporate  $6  million  into  their  funding  base 
(Section  104(b)(3)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  for  twenty-six  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  in  Washington  State  to  continue  implementation  of  the  model 
cooperative  tribal  water  resource  program  for  environmental  protection; 

(2)  Provide  and  direct  the  Agency  to  incorporate  $70  million  into  their  funding  base  to 
build  capacity  for  tribal  water  resource  programs  nationally; 

(3)  Require  the  Agency  to  provide  full  funding  to  the  tribes  to  at  least  the  statutory 
limits,  in  all  EPA  programs,  and  establish  equitable  criteria  for  allocation  to  the 
tribes;  and 

(4)  Require  the  EPA  to  report  to  the  Committee,  its  strategic  plan  to  develop  Indian 
programs. 

To  assist  the  Committee  members,  I  would  like  to  summarize  background  relevant  to  our 
request. 


BACKGROUND 

The  NWIFC  request  is  on  behalf  of  our  nineteen  (19)  member  treaty  fishing  tribes  and  the 
Hoh,  Chehalis  and  Shoalwater  Bay  Tribes  in  western  Washington,  and  the  Yakima  Indian 
Nation,  Colville  Confederated,  Spokane,  and  Kalispel  Tribes  in  eastern  Washington.    The 
funding  request  is  to  continue  the  model  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  that 
began  in  1991. 

Washington  State  has  been  blessed  with  bountiful  rivers  and  streams.   Five  species  of 
pacific  salmon  and  three  species  of  anadromous  trout  utilize  Washington  state's  streams 
during  the  fresh  water  stages  of  their  life  cycles.   At  one  time  there  was  a  substantial 
quantity  of  fish  production  that  originated  in  lowland  streams.    Historically,  there  were 
ample  supplies  of  fish  for  ceremonial,  subsistence,  commercial  and  recreational  purposes. 
Old  growth  conifer  removal,  riparian  zone  impacts,  farming  activities,  and  channelization  of 
the  streams  has  reduced  the  productive  capacity  of  these  streams  to  extremely  low  levels. 
Currently,  there  are  concerns  that  hundreds  of  salmon  stocks  are  at  significantly  low  levels 
and  may  warrant  a  threatened  or  endangered  listing  status. 

Unfortunately,  conflict  between  state,  tribal  and  federal  governments  over  the  salmon 
resource  and  protection  of  the  environment  have  plagued  the  Northwest.   Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  tribes  in  the  Northwest  have  been  in  conflict  and  litigation  concerning  their 
treaty  fishing  rights  with  the  state  of  Washington.    Finally,  in  1 979,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  re-affirmed  the  treaty  tribes'  right  to  harvest  fifty  percent  of  the 
anadromous  fish  passing  through  tribal  usual  and  accustomed  areas.  In  1980,  the  federal 
district  court  held  that  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Washington  must  not  permit 
degradation  of  fish  habitat  which  would  diminish  the  treaty  harvest  right,  including  point 
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and  nonpoint  pollution  sources.   The  federal  courts  have  recognized  that  protection  of 
water  quality  and  other  attributes  of  fish  habitat  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
Constitutionally  protected  rights  of  the  tribes  to  harvest  fish. 

The  legal  principles  enunciated  in  United  States  v.  Washinoton  and  other  federal  court 
decisions  provide  justification  upon  which  the  tribes  are  involved  with  off-reservation 
environmental  issues.    As  a  result  of  federal  court  decisions,  the  state  of  Washington  has 
recognized  the  tribes  as  "co-managers"  of  the  fish  resource  and  water  quality   in  our  state. 
As  "co-managers"  in  Washington,  the  tribes  must  have  the  resources  to  adequately 
participate  in  environmental  programs  both  off  and  on-reservation  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  of  their  treaty  rights  and  water  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes'  treaty  rights,  they  are  sovereign  nations,  and  have  the  same  rights 
as  any  self-governing  nation.    These  rights  include  enacting  laws  and  programs  to  protect 
the  environment  within  their  jurisdiction.    The  federal  government's  policy  is  to  respect  the 
inherent  sovereignty  of  the  tribes  and  to  work  with  them  on  a  government-to-government 
basis. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (Ei'A)  Indian  policy  (1984)  of  working  with 
federally  recognized  tribes  on  a  government-to-government  basis  concerns  more  than  375 
Indian  tribes  in  the  lower  48  states  controlling  over  52  million  acres  of  land  base.    The 
combined  area  of  these  Indian  reservations  is  larger  than  all  of  New  England,  yet  EPA  now 
devotes  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  personnel  and  funds  to  environmental  protection  for  the 
tribes.    Even  if  there  were  a  seven  fold  increase  in  federal  funding  for  the  tribes  in  FY- 
1995,  this  would  only  represent  approximately  1  %  of  the  EPA  budget.    This  is  clearly  a 
discriminatory  prioritization  of  federal  funds  since  tribal  reservations  represent  3%  of  the 
land  base  of  this  nation.    Even  though  the  EPA  has  worked  closely  with  the  states  to 
implement  adequate  environmental  programs,  little  has  been  done  to  accomplish  the  same 
for  the  tribal  governments.    Indian  tribes  are  over  two  decades  behind  the  state  both  in 
resources  received  from  the  EPA  and  in  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  EPA  in 
developing  tribal  water  program  offices.   A  'front  end'  investment  will  promote 
cooperation  and  increased  tribal  involvement  in  environmental  protection  as  has  been  done 
between  the  EPA  and  state  governments. 

Beginning  in  1 990,  the  state  of  Washington  has  supported  tribal  involvement  in 
environmental  protection  both  off  and  on-reservation.  The  state  intends  to  work  with  the 
tribes  on  a  government-to-government  basis  in  the  implementation  of  this  program.    The 
federally  recognized  tribes  of  Washington  have  developed  a  process  with  State,  local 
government  officials,  and  representatives  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  environmental 
communities  to  address  water  resource  issues  on  a  government-to-government  basis.  The 
results  of  these  discussions  have  outlined  a  cooperative  process  between  the  tribes,  state 
agencies  and  programs,  and  local  units  of  governments  in  areas  of  environmental 
protection.  This  process  has  been  highlighted  as  a  case  study  example  to  countries  around 
the  world  at  the  1 992  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Economic 
Development  in  South  America. 
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Tribal-State  discussions  recognize  that  between  governmental  units,  problems  are  often 
shared  and  the  principle  of  comity  between  neighbors  often  serves  the  best  interests  of 
both.  All  participants  to  the  Tribal-State  discussions  acknowledge  there  has  been  a 
significant  deterioration  and  loss  of  natural  fish  habitat  in  Washington  State  streams. 
There  are  over  100  potential  stocks  of  anadromous  fish  that  may  be  listed  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.   Although  there  are  many  individual  factors  contributing  to  this, 
the  general  trend  toward  reduced  production  of  habitat  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
activities  performed  by  humans-activities  which  alter  and  destroy  water  quality  required 
for  successful  fish  and  wildlife  production.  The  only  constructive  means  to  deal  with  these 
problems  is  through  cooperation  between  all  affected  jurisdictions. 

The  tribes  must  be  part  of  the  solutions  to  prevent  and  control  water  pollution  in 
Washington  State.    The  tribes  must  participate  in  these  activities  to  protect  their 
governmental  interests  and  treaty  fishing  rights.   We,  and  the  resources,  cannot  afford  to 
loose  progress  on  our  intergovernmental  cooperative  watershed  program. 

As  mentioned,  the  scope  of  tribal  treaty  rights  and  jurisdiction  have  been  fraught  with 
controversy.    However,  rather  than  continue  an  era  of  conflict,  the  state  of  Washington 
has  proclaimed  a  policy  of  working  with  the  tribes  on  a  government-to  government  basis 
to  resolve  long-standing  conflicts.    The  Cooperative  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  is  one 
such  means  to  resolve  several  of  these  long-standing  conflicts  and  to  protect  our  nation's 
environmental  heritage. 

CONCLUSION 

The  federal  government  has  a  trust  responsibility  to  the  tribes  by  virtue  of  the  treaties 
entered  into  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Pacific  Northwest  tribes.  This  trust 
responsibility  is  a  fiduciary  relationship  required  by  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  to  ensure  the  tribes  have  adequate  resources  to  self-govern  their 
people,  homeland,  and  protection  of  their  treaty  reserved  rights.  Consistent  with  the  EPA's 
policy  since  1 984  of  tribal  'self-determination'  and  'government-to-government'  relations 
between  the  federal  and  tribal  governments,  the  tribes  request  that  adequate  funds  be 
appropriated  to  implement  an  environmental  action  plan  for  federally  recognized  tribes  of 
Washington  State  and  additional  EPA  staff  be  involved  In  Indian  relations  and  programs. 

For  the  past  three  years.  Congress  has  supported  funding  necessary  to  the  tribes  to 
participate  in  environmental  issues  that  realizes  the  EPA's  long-range  objective  of  including 
tribal  governments  as  partners  In  decision-making  and  program  management  on  reservation 
lands.    However,  adequate  and  stable  funding  Is  necessary  to  establish  the  coordinated 
tribal  environmental  program.    As  the  program  evolves.    Incremental  assistance  will  be 
necessary  in  the  ensuing  years  to  assist  the  tribes  in  addressing  specific  needs  and 
projects. 

In  addition,  implementation  of  tribal  environmental  programs  enables  the  tribes  to 
participate  with  the  state  in  environmental  policy  and  management  on  a 
government-to-government  basis.  The  proposed  process  and  implementation  of  tribal 
environmental  programs  will  provide  a  model  of  cooperative  watershed  resolutions  to 
environmental  Issues  for  other  tribes  and  states.  Funding  this  program  will  provide 
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invaluable  information  for  the  EPA's  continued  implementation  of  their  tribal  policies  of 
government-to-government  relations,  protection  of  treaty  resources,  and  enhancement  of 
the  environmental  quality  on  reservations. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulty  Congress  is  facing  for  this  next  fiscal  year.  As  such,  Congress 
and  the  Administration  will  prioritize  the  use  of  limited  resources  and  the  proposed 
increases  to  EPA  budget.  In  the  case  of  the  EPA,  they  will  probably  utilize  their  resources 
to  address  those  areas  of  highest  risk  to  human  health  and  the  environment.  Therefore,  w6 
want  to  reiterate  that  tribal  reservations  and  protection  of  their  treaty  resources  have  not 
been  adequately  addressed  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

We  recognize  and  support  the  Administration's  request  to  increase  EPA's  FY-1995  budget 
by  $500  million  dollars.    The  entire  Cooperative  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  could  be 
funded  by  approximately  1  %  of  this  increased  budget.    The  environmental  risk  to  the 
tribes,  their  reservations,  and  treaty  resources  have  exceeded  any   acceptable  level  and 
should  be  the  highest  priority  to  this  nation.     Sufficient  and  permanent  funding  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  tribal  cooperative  program.    Certainty  of  funding  is  necessary  to 
hire  permanent  and  professional  staff  for  the  tribes  to  implement  this  program.    Without  an 
ongoing  investment  by  Congress  in  this  program  the  tribes  rely  on  to  protect  the 
environment  and  to  manage  their  programs,  much  good  they  have  accomplished  to  date 
will  be  lost. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  and  again  thank  you  for  your 
assistance  in  helping  develop  a  national  model  program  of  how  tribal  governments  can 
address  environmental  protection  in  a  cooperative  watershed  approach  with  state  and  local 
governments.  In  the  United  States  of  America  National  Report  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development,  our  government  indicated: 

[o]ne  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  successful  examples  of 
tribal/state/federal  cooperation  in  resource  management  is  the  management 
of  salmon  resources  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The  cooperative 
management  approach  has  expanded  into  water  resource  management,  and 
in  the  nonpoint  source  pollution  control  project  conducted  in  cooperation 
between  the  tribes,  state  and  local  govemments,  with  funding  from  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  the  tribes. 

Thanks  to  this  committee,  we  are  making  significant  progress,  with  this  initiative  being 
supported  at  all  levels  of  our  governments.   We  hope  you  and  the  committee  will  continue 
to  look  favorable  on  our  request. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  providing  me  this 
opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record.  In  my  statement,  I  will  tell  you  about  a 
unique,  long-range  community  development  plan  to  improve  the  delivery  of  primary  health  care 
services  and  social  services  in  the  City  of  AUentown.  Sacred  Heart  HealthCare  System  has 
developed  this  plan,  which  is  already  being  implemented,  in  concert  with  city  and  county 
officials  to  form  a  private-public  partnership  that  will  serve  the  residents  of  AUentown  who  are 
most  in  need  of  health  care  and  social  services. 

Sacred  Heart  flealthCare  System  has  been  operating  as  a  non-profit  institution  in 
AUentown  since  1912.  Since  its  founding,  providing  health  care  services  to  those  in  need  has 
been  at  the  cornerstone  of  our  philosophy;  as  a  result,  we  have  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  community  and  know  that  these  necessary  services  cannot  be  adequately 
delivered  in  a  hospital  setting.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  pursued  and  begun  to  implement 
the  proposal  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you. 

SpecificaUy,  Sacred  Heart  has  begun  development  of  the  AUentown  Health  Park.  The 
objectives  of  the  health  park  are: 

•  To  improve  the  health  status  of  the  residents  of  AUentown. 

•  To  increase  the  access  of  the  City's  underserved  populations  to  both  health  care 
and  government-  and  community-sponsored  social  services  through  the  physical 
and  functional  integration  of  these  services. 

•  To  create  more  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  social  services. 

•  To  reduce  costs  through  the  integration  of  services. 
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As  outlined  in  the  objectives,  the  Allentown  Health  Park  will  integrate  health  caie  and 
social  services  to  provide  the  recipients  of  these  services  with  a  'seamless'  continuum  of  care. 
It  will  also  put  added  resources  in  the  hands  of  providers.  Social  services  agencies  will  be  better 
equipped  to  assist  their  clients  with  health  care  issues.  Further,  there  will  be  improved 
coordination  among  the  various  agencies.  Similarly,  health  care  providers  will  be  able  to 
coordinate  with  social  services  agencies  to  augment  the  care  of  patients.  For  instance,  Sacred 
Heart  will  be  better  able  to  assist  elderly  patients  by  working  closely  with  the  Lehigh  County 
Senior  Citizens  Program  to  ensure  that  Ae  patient  will  be  well  cared  for  after  leaving  the 
hospital;  and  the  social  services  agencies  can  insure  that  a  low-income  expectant  mother  will  get 
adequate  prenatal  care.  Finally,  the  presence  of  all  of  these  services  in  a  central  location 
provides  convenience  for  the  recipients  of  services  and  incentive  for  them  to  utilize  services. 

The  Health  Park  will  be  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  adjacent  to  Sacred  Heart,  a  293 
bed  acute  care  hospital.  In  addition  to  the  hospital  and  an  existing  medical  office  building,  the 
Health  Park  will  include  the  Center  for  Prinjary  Health  and  Family  Practice  Development,  an 
out-patient  cancer  center  with  medical  offices,  housing  for  the  elderly,  the  county  human  service 
agencies,  city  health  services,  and  community  social  service  organizations. 

Although  the  City  of  Allentown  and  Lehigh  County  are  active  participants  in  the  Health 
Park,  I  will  address  today  only  the  health  care  delivery  aspects  of  the  park,  particularly  the 
Center  for  Primary  Health  and  Family  Practice  Development,  for  which  Sacred  Heart  is  seeking 
the  Subcommittee's  support  for  $7.5  million  in  Federal  assistance. 

It  is  our  vision  that  the  Center  for  Primary  Health  and  Family  Practice  Development  will 
serve  as  the  anchor  of  the  Health  Park.  Specifically,  the  Center  will  be  dedicated  to  the  delivery 
of  primary  and  preventive  health  care  services  to  the  medically  underserved  residents  of 
Allentown  in  an  environment  designed  to  contain  spiraling  health  care  costs.  The  Center  will 
focus  on  disease  prevention,  health  promotion  (maintenance  and  screening),  health  education, 
and  when  necessary,  provide  treatment  and  intervention.  By  focusing  on  prevention  and  early 
detection,  costly  hospital  stays  can  be  reduced  and  the  health  status  of  the  population  improved. 
The  services  provided  will  be  culturally  sensitive,  allowing  for  broader-based  use  by  the  at-risk 
population. 

The  Center  will  also  focus  on  community  education  in  the  areas  of  primary  care, 
preventive  medicine,  health  maintenance  and  promotion.  This  program  will  raise  community 
awareness  and  encourage  individuals  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  their  health  and  the 
health  of  their  families.  Finally,  the  Center  will  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  medical 
professionals  who  practice  family  medicine  in  the  Allentown  area  and  in  the  region.  The  Center 
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will  be  a  model  teaching  facility  for  Family  Practice  residents,  who  are  well-suited  to  deliver 
primary  care  services.  The  Center  will  also  provide  training  for  nurse  practitioners  who  desire 
to  specialize  in  a  primary  care  discipline,  and  for  dental  residents.  Because  of  Sacred  Heart's 
longstanding  leadership  role  in  the  delivery  of  primary  care  in  Allentown,  we  feel  that  we  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  develop  the  Allentown  Health  Park  and  to  operate  the  Center  for  Primary 
Health  and  Family  Practice  Development. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  tremendous  need  in  Allentown  for  the  innovative 
approach  to  health  care  and  social  services  that  the  Health  Park,  and  the  Center  for  Primary 
Health  and  Family  Practice  Development  in  particular  will  provide.  The  following  profile  of 
the  City  of  Allentown  will  shed  considerable  light  on  this  need. 

The  City  of  Allentown  has  a  population  of  105,000  and  is  home  to  growing  populations 
of  elderly  residents  and  minorities,  particularly  Hispanics.  The  elderly  account  for  17  percent 
of  the  City's  residents  and  this  population  will  increase  significantly  in  the  next  10  years. 
Hispanic  residents  make  up  another  12  percent  of  the  population.  In  addition,  22  percent  of  the 
City's  residents  are  children. 

Many  of  Allentown's  residents  are  considered  low-  and  middle-income  earners.  An 
overwhelming  33  percent  of  Allentown's  42,600  households  rely  on  Social  Security  income. 
As  measured  in  dollars,  these  residents  have  a  mean  Social  Security  income  of  $8,256  a  year. 
Another  8.5  percent  of  Allentown's  residents  receive  public  assistance.  According  to  the  latest 
census,  13  percent  of  the  City's  residents  live  below  the  poverty  level.  Among  children  under 
the  age  of  five,  26  percent  live  in  poverty,  and  51.5  percent  of  all  Hispanic  children  in  the  City 
liye  in  poverty,  ranking  Allentown  tenth  nationally. 

Sacred  Heart  is  painfully  aware  of  these  statistics  and  their  impact  on  health  care.  As 
the  only  full  service  community  hospital  in  the  City,  we  see  them  in  our  Emergency  Room  every 
day.  We  see  them  as  patients  with  serious  diseases  which  could  have  been  ea^y  treated  if  these 
diseases  had  been  detected  early.  We  see  them  in  the  elderly  who  often  don't  receive  proper 
medical  treatment  or  cannot  care  for  themselves.  And  we  see  them  in  children  who  have  not 
been  immunized,  or  for  that  matter,  have  never  seen  a  doctor.  In  short,  we  see  those  who  have 
fallen  through  the  cracks  of  our  health  care  and  social  services  systems. 

Statistics  taken  from  Sacred  Heart's  records  can  better  quantify  the  need  for  more 
efficient  primary  health  care  services.  Sacred  Heart's  emergency  room,  like  many  emergency 
rooms  nationally,  is  providing  non-emergency  services  to  area  residents.  According  to  hospital 
records,  50  percent  of  the  33,600  visits  to  Sacred  Heart's  emergency  room  in  fiscal  year  1992 
were  categorized  as  non-urgent.  Hospital  records  also  indicate  that  the  emergency  room  serves 
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primarily  Allentown  residents  and  that  a  majority  of  these  patients  receive  medical  assistance  or 
do  not  have  insurance.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  84  percent  of  the  patients  seen  in  the  emergency 
room  were  from  Allentown,  and  60  percent  of  these  patients  reside  in  the  hospital's  zip  code. 
Forty-seven  percent  of  all  patients  seen  in  the  emergency  room  relied  on  medical  assistance, 
while  another  10  percent  did  not  have  any  insurance  at  all.  An  astounding  70  percent  of  the 
patients  on  medical  assistance  seen  in  the  Emergency  Room  resided  in  the  hospital's  zip  code. 

While  these  statistics  are  certainly  compelling,  we  recognize  that  Allentown  is  not  the 
only  city  in  the  nation  that  faces  such  hardships.  We  believe  that  the  plan  that  Sacred  Heart  has 
developed  with  the  City  and  Lehigh  County  is  one  which  can  be  used  as  a  model  for  other 
economically  distressed  areas,  both  urban  and  rural,  throughout  the  nation  that  are  seeking  new 
methods  to  deal  with  these  issues  upon  which  their  economic  future  rests. 

Although  bringing  all  of  the  necessary  elements  together  to  create  the  Health  Park  is  a 
challenging  task.  Sacred  Heart  has  already  made  significant  strides.  Sacred  Heart  has  been 
working  closely  with  city  and  county  officials  on  the  plan,  and  has  consulted  with  experts  at 
local  colleges  about  developing  improved  education  and  training  programs.  Most  recently,  the 
hospital  broke  ground  on  the  out-patient  cancer  center  and  a  400-space  parking  deck.  This 
project  will  be  completed  in  January  of  1995  at  a  cost  to  the  hospital  of  $6.5  million.  In 
addition,  Sacred  Heart  has  to  date  expended  $1.25  million  to  expand  primary  care  services.  We 
also  plan  to  invest  another  $1  million  in  the  Center  for  Primary  Health  and  Family  Practice 
Development. 

We  are  very  proud  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  to  date.  However,  the  heed 
for  expanded  health  services  is  growing  rapidly  and  we  know  that  we  must  do  more  in  the  near 
future.  Sacred  Heart  continues  to  struggle  with  the  economic  and  health  care  realities  that  its 
service  population  faces,  but  cannot  overcome  this  challenge  alone. 

As  such,  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Allentown  community  are  seeking  a  Federal  contribution 
of  $7.75  million  to  establish  the  Center  for  Primary  Health  and  Family  Practice  Developmeru 
to  be  located  in  the  Allentown  Health  Park.  We  hope  that  you  will  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration  as  you  and  your  Subcommittee  make  spending  decisions  for  Fiscal  Year  1995.. 

Again,  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  to  your 
Subcomnuttee. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Liza  K.  Bowles,  President  of  the  NAHB  Research  Center.  The  Research  Center  is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  whose  170,000  members 
include  50,000  builders  who  construct  80  per  cent  of  U.S.  housing.  Our  function  is  to  link  home 
building  and  housing  consumers  to  new  technology  in  order  to  promote  housing  affordability  and 
housing  quality. 

Today  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  an  overview  of  housing  research  in  the  U.S.  and  in  other 
developed  countries.  I  can  describe  the  situation  in  one  sentence:  we  are  behind,  and  the 
consequences  are  serious. 

Housing  is  one  of  America's  most  important  industries.  It  accounts  for  five  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product,  and  is  unique  for  the  impact  that  it  has  on  virtually  every  economic 
indicator  and  trend. 

Research  and  development  on  the  frontiers  of  home  building  technology  is  an  important 
component  of  our  total  national  research  effort.  Well-directed  research,  successfully  related  to 
the  market,  improves  domestic  housing  affordability  and  quality,  and  enhances  our  international 
competitiveness. 

The  NAHB  Research  Center  recently  conducted  a  study  of  housing  research  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad,  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  I  regret  to  say  that 
our  findings  show  a  situation  that  is  seriously  unfavorable  to  the  United  States,  both  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  housing  and  for  our  position  in  the  world  market. 

Legislative  Mandate 

Section  883  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  entitled,  "Study 
Regarding  Housing  Technology  Research,"  required  HUD,  through  the  agency's  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  Development  and  Research,  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  following  issues: 
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•  the  extent  of  federal  and  other  public  and  private  basic  research  in  the  United  States  in 
the  area  of  housing  technology; 

•  the  types  of  research  conducted  in  this  field  by  other  countries,  the  results  of  the  research, 
and  the  extent  of  success  experienced  by  these  countries  in  applying  and  marketing  such 
results;  and 

•  the  extent  of  U.S.  competitiveness  in  housing  technology  research  compared  to  other 
countries  that  are  substantially  involved  in  trade  with  the  U.S.  Issues  to  be  studied 
included  the  balance  of  trade  with  these  nations,  the  degree  of  government  support  of 
private  research,  and  the  degree  of  fragmentation  of  research. 

Basic  Findings 

The  basic  findings  of  the  draft  study  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Research 

•  American  housing  research  is  fragmented,  and  is  driven  by  various  private,  competitive 
interests  and  mission-oriented  purposes  that  are  not  part  of  an  industry-wide  or  a  national 
plan.  The  result  is  a  profile  of  research  activity  that  does  not  match  the  profile  of 
national  needs. 

•  Federally-sponsored  housing  research  is  poorly  coordinated  among  the  sponsoring 
agencies. 

•  Private  sector  research  funding  is  dominated  by  building  material  manufacturers,  many 
of  whom  are  not  familiar  with  the  home  building  process. 

•  Housing  research  conducted  by  both  the  Federal  Government  and  product  manufacturers 
bears  little  direct  relationship  to  builder  and  consumer  housing  problems. 

•  The  U.S.  lacks  an  organized  methodology  for  determining  the  amounts  spent  on  housing 
research  or  the  nature  of  the  research. 

•  The  conservative  nature  of  the  home  building  industry  is  not  conducive  to  innovation. 
The  U.S.  and  World  Markets 

•  The  U.S.  lacks  an  organized  methodology  for  determining  the  applicability  of  housing 
research  to  international  competitiveness. 

•  There  is  little  evidence  that  U.S.  research  is  directed  to  foreign  markets. 

•  Significant  international  export  opportunities  exist  for  certain  U.S.  building  products  and 
housing  systems. 
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•  Quality  processes  developed  by  the  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO)  may  limit 
U.S.  exports  unless  U.S.  manufacturers  participate  in  the  ISO  9000  quality  standards 
program.  The  ISO  program  is  described  below  under  'Types  of  Foreign  Housing-Related 
Research." 

Research  in  Other  Developed  Nations 

•  Most  developed  nations  spend  considerably  more  on  housing  research  than  does  the 
United  States. 

•  Much  foreign  housing  research  is  focused  and  coordinated,  and  is  frequently  targeted  to 
penetration  of  the  U.S.  market. 

Facts  and  Figures 

Developed  nations  whose  housing  research  activities  were  reviewed  in  the  study  include  Canada, 
Japan,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Taiwan,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Total  U.S.  funding  for  R&D  in  the  residential  field  is  about  $360  million.  About  85  percent  is 
spent  by  the  private  sector.  About  eight  percent  is  spent  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
remaining  seven  percent  is  spent  by  state  and  local  goverrunents,  universities,  and  nonprofit 
organizations. 

On  a  prorated  per  capita  basis,  most  of  the  surveyed  countries  spend  much  more  on  housing 
research  than  we  do.  The  Canadian  government  spends  70  per  cent  more  than  the  U.S. 
government,  and  the  Canadian  home  building  industry  spends  eight  times  as  much  as  the  U.S. 
home  building  industry.  Public  and  private  sources  in  Japan  spend  over  twice  as  much  as  do  all 
sources  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  outspending  the  U.S.,  the  surveyed  nations  maximize  the  value  of  their  investment 
by  coordinating  and  focusing  their  research.  Governments  work  directly  with  private  industry 
to  develop  research  agendas,  help  distribute  research  funding,  and  organize  research  programs 
and  activities. 

Types  of  Foreign  Housing-Related  Research 

Areas  of  foreign  research  include  the  following: 

•  Energy  efBciencv 

Programs  include  Canada's  R-2000  program,  a  joint  public/private  effort  to  increase  the 
energy  efficiency  of  new  homes. 
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•  Home  automation 

Japan  has  heavy  direct  government  involvement  and  funding.  A  consortium  of  European 
companies  is  spending  $50  million,  while  a  public/private  research  effort  in  France  is 
devoting  $100  million  to  research. 

•  Heating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC) 

European  producers  are  conducting  broadly  based  research  on  gas-fired  furnaces  whose 
efficiency  far  exceeds  current  models.  Instantaneous  gas-fired  heaters  and  water  heaters, 
common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  are  being  adapted  for  the  U.S.  market.  Low-cost  cooling 
equipment  is  being  developed  in  South  Korea,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  and  Brazil.  Japan  is 
pioneering  the  development  of  ductless  air  conditioning  equipment. 

"Green  Building" 

Most  of  the  surveyed  countries  are  funding  research  on  environmentally  friendly  building 
materials  and  systems,  including  materials  made  irom  recycled  products. 

Photovoltaics  (P\) 

While  U.S.  research  in  this  field  has  declined  dramatically,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Japan,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  are  all  mvesting  heavily  in  research. 
Japan  has  a  PV  power-assisted  air  conditioning  system. 

•  Material  quality  standards 

A  worldwide  federation  of  91  national  standards  organizations  has  created  the 
International  Organization  for  Standards  (ISO).  The  European  Union  is  adopting  a 
construction  material  quality  assurance  program  called  ISO-9000,  and  is  developing  a 
uniform  system  for  evaluating  and  approving  innovative  building  products. 

Why  Research  Is  Important 

The  above  list  indicates  the  variety  as  well  as  the  technical,  economic,  and  social  importance  of 
housing  research. 

For  the  domestic  market,  research  with  strong  links  to  actual  home  construction  can  directly 
address  serious  issues  that  stand  at  the  top  of  the  nation's  policy  agenda.  These  include: 

•  housing  affordability; 

•  energy  conservation; 

•  resource  conservation; 
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•  modernization  of  our  industrial  base;  and 

•  protection  of  the  environment. 

In  the  area  of  international  trade,  many  products  that  relate  to  advanced  housing  technology  have 
strong  competitive  potential  in  world  markets.  Conversely,  if  we  relinquish  the  field  to  nations 
with  a  stronger  conmiitment  to  research,  the  markets,  including  our  own,  will  go  to  them. 

A  Program  for  HUD 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Let's  get  our  act  together."  For  us,  in  this  field,  the  saying  means  two 
things: 

•  We  must  make  a  greater  commitment  to  research,  including  a  higher  sustained  funding 
level;  and 

•  We  must  plan  and  coordinate  our  scattered  national  efforts. 

The  NAHB  Research  Center  is  ready  and  eager  to  participate  in  a  major  public/private  dialogue 
to  plan  our  national  housing  research  agenda  and  to  decide  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  recommend  the  expansion  of  HUD's  activities  and  commitment  in  three 
areas.  They  are: 

•  Home  building  technology 

This  includes  many  of  the  items  in  the  preceding  list  of  areas  in  which  foreign  research 
is  highly  active,  and  often  greatly  surpasses  our  own. 

•  Environmental  issues 

This  includes  such  major  issues  as  advanced  systems  for  reducing  energy  consumption, 
development  of  building  products  that  utilize  recycled  materials,  commercialization  of 
alternatives  to  dimension^  lumber  for  home  building,  and  proper  regulation  of  wetlands. 

•  Regulatory  Barriers  to  Affordable  Housing 

Many  regulatory  structures,  that  have  accumulated  over  the  years,  add  to  the  cost  of 
housing  without  providing  the  home  buyer  with  additional  value.  Regulatory  ftameworks 
are  in  need  of  comprehensive  review. 

In  these  and  all  areas  that  will  strengthen  housing  research  and  thereby  improve  American  homes 
while  improving  our  position  in  international  competition,  we  will  be  pleased  to  continue  to  work 
with  this  important  Subcommittee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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A  A  H  S  A 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOMES  AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  AGING 

901  E  STREET  NW.  SUITE  500,  WASHINGTON.  DC    20004-2037 
202  •  783  •  2242  FAX  202  •  783  •  2255 

;^il  22,  1994 

Hie  Honcorable  Lcuis  Stakes,  Oiedzman 
Subocmnittee  en  YA,  HUD  2md  Independent  Agaicies 
House  j^prapriaticns  Oonmlttee 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
H-143  Capitol  Building 
Kashingtcn,  DC  20515 

Decu:  ChEdrman  Stckes: 

The  American  Association  of  Hemes  and  Services  for  the  Aging*  (AftHSA)  is 
sutmitting  for  the  reoard  our  written  testimony  on  the  FY95  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Departinent  of  Housing  and  Urtan  Developnent  (HUD) . 

AAHSA  welocmes  this  cppartunity  to  offer  our  views  en  the  F5f95  HLD  budget, 
specifically  as  it  ocnoems  housing  for  cur  nation's  senior  population.  As 
the  largest  national  organization  representing  norprofit  spansaars  of  senior 
housing,  we  believe  we  are  in  a  unique  position  to  offer  oconents  en  the 
Administration's  prcposed  budget  jrffecting  elderly  housing  programs.  We  hcpe 
our  ccnments  will  contribute  to  helping  you  fomulate  a  budget  that  is 
resporsive  to  the  increasing  needs  of  very-low-inocme  elderly  persons,  vftiile 
keeping  within  the  strict  federeil  funding  ocnstraints.  We  do  not  believe  the 
qued-ity  and  effectiveness  of  elderly  housing  ptxxprams  need  to  be  seusrif iced 
in  order  to  meet  the  restrictions  inposed  on  the  federal  budget  by  the 
discretionary  ^)en±Lng  cafs.  As  we  testified  last  year,  AAHSA  believes  it  is 
sound  public  policy  to  make  smart  investsnents  in  cureas  vftiere  we  can 
ultinately  reduce  csosts  in  the  Icng  nin,  while  pranoting  suitable  and 
ciffordable  living  environments  for  our  nation's  elderly. 

last  raxith,  our  organization  voted  to  add  the  phreise  "and  Services"  to  our 
name.  Tliis  change  reflects  cur  member's  long-standing  ccmnitment  to  the 
cxxitinuum  of  care  for  the  elderly,  to  not  sinply  provide  the  pt^ysical  living 
envircnment  for  the  residents  we  serve,  but  also  to  provide  services  cr 
linkages  to  the  supputt  systems  necessary  to  enable  than  to  live 
indepaidently  with  dignity  and  re^ject.  Concurrent  with  this  thinking,  AAHSA 
continues  to  believe  that  inpxn/ing  the  linkages  between  services  and  hcusing 
by  investing  in  si^jpcrtive  elderly  housing  is  ultimately  part  of  the  solution 
to  long-term  care  reform. 


Ihe  American  Association  of  Hemes  and  Services  for  the  Aging  (AAHSA)  is  the 
nationed.  nciprofit  asscx:iatien  representing  over  5,000  nonprofit  providers  of 
housing,  long-'term  care,  and  oomunity  services  to  elderly  persons. 
Seventy^five  pertsent  (75%)  of  AAHSA  facilities  are  affiliated  with  religious 
arganizatioTB,  \Aiile  the  remaining  facilities  are  sponsored  by  oooaaanity 
groups,  fraternal  organizations,  labor  unions,  govemnent  agencies,  and 
private  faundzrtd.cns. 

Represenling  noiforprofii  organizations  dedicated  to  proiiding  quality 

health  care,  hoitsing  and  senices  to  the  nation's  elderly 

GENE  E  YODER,  CHA/R    SHELDON  L  GOLDBERG,  PRESIDENT 

Regional  Offices  in  Albany  •  Chicago  •  Denver  •  Orlando 
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Hr.  Chairman,  we  are  thankful  for  your  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
asppartive  housing  to  Icng-tem  care;  and,  we  applaud  you  for  requiring  in 
last  year's  e^]|nrcp:iatians  bill  that  HUD  ccnducrt  a  study  to  determine  how  the 
department's  elderly  housing  ptngrains  specifically  further  the  gosds  outlined 
in  the  President's  hezQ.th  care  refom  strategy. 

For  these  reaisons,  we  are  e^aecially  ccnoemed  with  ensuring  adequate  funding 
for  the  Section  202  Sigpartive  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Progrem;  the  Section 
811  Si:;:partive  Hcusirvr  for  Persons  with  Disabiliti^  Program;  service 
coardinators;  and  funding  for  modernization  and  retrofit. 

Section  202; 

Last  year,  we  e^ipreciated  the  stxony  ccnmitmesTt  shown  by  the  ocnmittee  to  the 
Section  202  Sqppartlve  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Program.  As  you  know,  last 
year,  the  Administration  sourftt  to  significantly  reduce  funding  for  this 
program.  However,  your  ocomittee,  and  ult.iTnat.e1y  Oongress,  recognized  the 
crucial  role  federzilly  assisted  elderly  housing  plays  in  providing  suitable 
and  eiffordable  housing  for  a  frsdl,  vulnerable  elderly  population  ty 
appropriating  in  FY94  a  new  ocnstruction  emd  service  level  to  sigport  9,000 
elderly  housing  units. 

It  weis  recognized  during  congressional  deliberations  en  the  difficult  issue 
of  mixing  ncnelderly  disabled  persons  in  elderly  housing  facilities  that  a 
principal  cause  of  the  prc^lem  was  the  insufficient  number  and  availability 
of  suitable  and  eiffordable  housing  for  both  elderly  persons  and  younger 
persons  with  disabilities.  last  year,  your  ocomittee  took  a  leadership  role 
to  increase  appropriations  for  both  the  programs  that  provide  housing  to 
these  needy  populations.  However,  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  ovemic^. 
Ihere  remains  a  continuing  need  to  make  resources  available  for  new  housing 
in  order  to  continue  edleviating  the  criticzd  housing  shortage. 

Last  week,  an  independent  national  survey  showed  that  nearly  4  out  of  every  5 
U.S.  ekjults  (79%)  favor  esqianding  the  federal  government's  role  in  increasing 
the  isjpply  of  affordable  housing  for  low  and  moderate  inocme  elderly.  By 
more  than  6  to  1  (83%  to  13%) ,  they  su^jputL  government  assisting  non-profit 
groups  to  develop  housing  for  low  and  moderate  inocne  elderly  persons.  Also, 
an  overwhelming  najority  (88%)  favor  govermient  helping  to  provide  housing 
with  services  as  part  of  a  strategy  to  address  long-term  care  needs  of  the 
elderly.  Tiiis  year,  the  Administration  onoe  again  proposed  a  funding  level 
for  elderly  housing  that  is  pathetic  and  unrealistic  for  a  serious 
reocemisndation.  ^Qie  Administration  proposed  only  $150  million  in  funding  to 
support  1,156  units  of  Section  202  housing  in  FY95.  It  is  hacause  of  the 
very  seriousness  of  this  reoGoniendation  that  we  are  both  outraged  and 
disappointed  by  the  Administration  proposed. 

We  take  issue  vitti  the  Administration's  rationale  that,  as  a  result  of  ttiB 
mixed  papulations  confironiise,  the  need  to  construct  new  elderly  housing  is 
offset  by  younger  persons  viHi  disahnitiPB  vacating  esdsting  elderly  housing 
units  as  tiiey  are  mainstreamed  into  other  housing.  He  do  not  envision,  and 
certainly  have  not  eKperlenoed,  younger  persons  with  disahiHtiws  vacating 
elderly  housing  en  masse.  In  fact,  we  specifically  advocated  far,  and  the 
tnlMPd  pnpilaticns  ocBpraoise  included  a  gnoidf other  clause  that  protects 
existing  ncnelderly  disaMprt  residents  froa  being  required  to  vacate  elderly 
housing  facilities.  In  ttie  long  run,  and  thraug(h  attriticn,  the  nix  in 
elderly  housing  may  revert  to  a  greater  elderly  population.  Hawever,  this 
teansiticai  period  is  eaqpected  to  ooeur  over  an  eactended  period  cf  tiaa  and 
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%«culd  not  begin  to  address  the  current  acute  need  foo:  elderly  housing  nov. 

Ve  have  been  assured  by  the  Adaiinistraticn  that  their  funding  reocninendaticn 
for  the  Section  202  piujiam  is  not  because  the  ptoyiam  is  uiMarkable,  or  is 
inefficient,  or  is  ineffective,  or  is  Wcisteful,  cr  is  unpopular,  or  does  not 
meet  a  critical  housing  need  for  a  very  ^lecial,  very  vulnerable  pcpulaticn. 
On  the  contrary,  Section  202  is  hailed  by  the  Secxetaxy  of  HUD  as  one  of  the 
most  successful,  most  popular,  and  best  run  programs  at  HUD.  HcMever,  it 
e^^pears  the  Section  202  ptxjgfam  is  a  victim  of  its  own  success.  Because  it 
works  so  well,  there  appears  to  be  ccrplacency  en  the  part  of  seme  in  the 
Administration  that  the  need  for  housing  by  the  very-low-inocne  elderly  is 
not  critical.  Ihere  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  attitude  in  the 
Administration  that  says:  "Vfe  don't  need  to  put  money  into  elderly  housing 
this  year  becaiase  there  are  enou^  units  in  the  pipeline."  This  is 
short-si^ited,  misguided,  and  insensitive  to  the  nany  elderly  who  are 
currently  languishing  on  multi-year  waiting  lists.  In  addition,  this 
attitu^  does  not  anticipate  the  changing  dEoogra^ihics  and  increasing  numbers 
of  elderly  %dio,  as  a  grasp,  are  considered  the  fastest  segmsit  of  cur  grcwing 
nation's  population. 

Recently,  one  of  our  state  associations  conducted  a  survey  of  the  wedting 
lists  of  its  members  and  other  housing  providers  in  the  state.  Amcng  the 
cxxments  received  were  from  providers  ^tiho  stated  that  many  of  the  people  are 
so  anxious  to  move  in  that  they  call  whenever  they  see  a  death  notice  in  the 
nsusjpaper  to  see  how  this  eiffects  their  place  en  the  wedting  list.  Many 
others  die  before  their  name  gets  to  the  top  of  the  Wcdting  list,  or  fear 
that  hocfwy^  of  their  position  on  the  waiting  list  they  will  not  live  long 
enou^  to  make  the  move  into  federally  assisted  elderly  housing. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Administration's  FY95  budget  proposal  is  to  freeze 
rents  in  existing  Section  202  projects  for  18  months.  Ihe  so-CEOled  savings 
reeaized  from  this  prcposea  will  be  exacted  at  a  great  price  and  with  little 
regard  for  the  difficult  budget  realities  that  project  manECfers  face. 
Althou^  rents  may  be  frozen,  projects  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  freezing 
their  escalating  costs,  such  as  utilities,  insurance,  sedaries,  local 
property  tax  burdens,  maintenance,  trcish  collection,  cr  the  myriad  other 
expenses  associated  with  creating  a  viable,  livable  and  well-functioning 
environnent  for  their  residents.  Freezing  rents  will  create  onerous  problesos 
for  projects  eilready  struggling  to  meet  increasing  costs  amid  a  time  of 
shriiddng  budgets. 

IteodBnendation:  AAHSA  urges  the  ocnmittee  to  fund  the  Section  202  ptugtam  at 
a  TnininiTm  at  the  current  level  of  9,000  units  in  PY95;  and  to  reject  the 
proposal  to  freeze  rents  for  18  months  in  existing  Section  202  projects. 

SPTitim  811: 

To  help  inplammt  the  mixed  populations  provisions  prcmoting  increased 
housing  opportunities  for  nonelderly  persons  with  disabilities,  this 
oonmittee  and  Oongress  last  year  approved  funding  levels  that  almnrtt  double 
the  number  of  new  units  over  the  previous  year  under  the  Section  811  program. 
In  fY94,  Oongress  e^jpropriated  $180  million  in  capital  advance  and  $207 
million  in  rental  assistance  funding  to  si^pcrt  3,000  units.  AAHSA  welocniBd 
and  sutiputted  this  action.  AAHSA  believes  that  boosting  the  nunber  of 
scattered-site  housing  and  grcn^  hcne  housing  under  the  Section  811  program 
will  help  eOleviate  the  significant  shortage  of  housing  opportunities  for 
nonelderly  persots  vdth  disabilities.  In  FY95,  the  ^Ministration  reoonmends 
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$179.8  mllllcn  in  capital  advance  and  $207.2  millixxi  in  rental  assistance 
funding  to  support  2,915  Secticn  811  units.  AAHSA.  also  stfipGrts  this 
TpcqpOBal. 

In  additicn,  as  a  way  to  both  increase  the  supply  of  housing  and  to  prcnote 
nainstreaming  opportunities  for  perscns  %d.th  disabilities,  the  Housing  and 
Ocnnunity  Development  Act  of  1992  established  a  new  taiant-4»sed  voucher 
ptogtaiu  linking  housing  with  si^fxartive  services  for  perscns  with 
disabilities.  This  new  program,  to  be  arhninist-ered  by  local  public  housing 
authorities,  will  enable  individuzQs  to  use  rent  vcuciiers  in  various  settings 
throug^iout  the  ccmiunity.  Die  Act  further  stipulates  that  this  new  vcucher 
progi-am  will  be  funded  eifter  sufficient  funds  are  expropriated  over  the 
preceding  year's  funds,  i.e.,  over  the  $387  million  (3,000  units)  in  FY94. 
Ihis  new  voucher  ptugtam  heis  not  yet  been  iiplenented  fay  HUD. 


AAHSA  suHJutts  funding  the  Section  811  ptLogtam  at  the 
Administration's  Fi95  i  m<  « imiMrriort  level,  and  would  enocurage  the  use  of 
scattered-site  housing,  groip  hcriR  housing,  and  iitplenentation  of  the  voucher 
program.  AAHSA  su^jputLs  nmnstreaming  younger  persons  with  disabilities  as 
sound  nationeil  public  policy. 

Sendoe  Ooogxiinatocs; 

Service  coordinators  make  a  vital  contribution  in  the  lives  of  frail,  older 
persons  fay  facilitating  needed  si^port  services  to  help  them  maintain  their 
indfipendenne  while  also  helping  them  meet  their  obligations  of  tenancy. 
Ocngress  has  recognized  the  1iny»rtannp  of  service  coordinatars  in  federally 
assisted  elderly  housing  fay  expanding  the  scope  of  eligible  programs,  and  by 
increasing  the  emxxnt  of  an/ailable  funding  to  enable  projects  to  hire  or 
contract  for  service  coordinatars.  Ihe  ea^ianded  ctuthorization  for  service 
coordinatars  to  other  federally  assisted  elderly  housing  reflected 
congressional  intent  that  service  coordinators  serve  as  a  major  tool  in  the 
solution  to  the  mixpri  population  issue.  Ihere  has  been  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  projects  requesting  service  coordinators  as  a  result  of 
Congress  making  funds  available.  HUD  recently  issaird  a  notice  to  the  field 
eLLlocating  $47  million  in  Section  8  funds  for  service  coordinatars  in  Section 
8,  202,  202/8,  221(d),  and  236  projects  for  fY94. 

Uhfortunately,  tut  not  surprisingly,  the  demand  for  service  coordinatars  fay 
nonprofit  project  ^xxisars  has  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  available  funding. 
In  the  last  funding  round,  HUD  received  more  eligible,  fundable  requests  for 
service  coordinatars  than  there  were  monies  available  by  an  almost  tMO-to-one 
margin.  In  li^it  of  this  overvAielming  re^xxise,  it  is  pspecially  ccnpelling 
that  funding  for  service  coordinators  be  at  a  sufficient  level  to  make  a 
meaningful  difference  in  the  lives  of  very  frail,  very  needy,  and  very 
vulnerable  elderly  persons. 

AAHSA  appreciates  prior  comnittee  action  to  ed.low  service  ooordinators  to  be 
funded  as  an  eligible  project  expaise  in  Section  202  facilities,  and  in 
prohibiting  HUD  from  issuing  a  notice  of  funding  availability  (NDfA)  in  order 
for  projects  to  access  allocated  funds  for  service  coordinators.  However, 
there  is  still  confusion  as  to  whether  service  coordinators  can  be  funded  as 
an  eligible  project  ea^iense  as  part  of  a  project's  routine  budget  review 
process,  because  "service  coardinatars"  remains  a  specific  designated 
line-item  in  appropriations  legislation.  HUD  attorneys  insist  that  line  itan 
expropriations  must  be  awarded  ccaopetitively  according  to  HUD  Reform  Act 
requiranents.     A  ocnpetitive  funding  process  for  service  coordinators 
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defeats  the  otsjective  of  allauijng  ooonlinatars  as  a  part  of  routine  project 
bmigets. 


AAHS8V  urges  the  CCmnittee  to  fund  service  ooardinatars  in 
federcilly  assisted  elderly  housing  prograons  at  least  at  FY94  appropriated 
levels,  and  pnrovide  sufficient  e^firopriatians  to  inpleooent  service 
ooardinatars  as  an  eligible  project  expense.  AAHSA  reoamends  that  the 
Section  8  amendments  accounts  be  correspondingly  increcised  to  acccnmodate 
funding  service  ooardinatars  as  a  part  of  routine  project  operating  ej^ienses, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary,  tiine-and-st2iff  intensive,  ooBpetitive 
selection  process. 

Mndemizaticn  and  Retrofit; 

Many  facilities  are  aging  in  place,  or  were  developed  under  policies  and 
requirements  that  currently  render  them  cteolete  in  terns  of  design,  building 
manorial s  and  features.  Also,  many  nonprofit  owners  manage  facilities  that 
need  to  be  retrofitted  in  order  to  ocnply  vd.th  federza  handice^iped 
eU33essibility  guidelines  or  seifety  requirements,  including  requirements  under 
the  Americars  vd.th  Disabilities  Act,  and  Section  504  of  the  R^abilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Others  facilities  have  inadequate  safety  features  for  security 
purposes  or  fire  prevention.  Seme  facilities  require  retrofitting  of 
oconunity  space  and  individual  units  to  acccnmodate  the  needs  of  aging 
residents.  Former  cost-containment  policies  infXTsed  short-si^ited 
requirements  on  seme  facilities  during  develcpnent,  and  CMners  new  are  having 
to  over-ocnpersate  for  these  deficiencies  in  attenpting  to  manage  these 
projects. 

We  loxM  the  retrofit  program,  authorized  in  the  NationcQ  Affordable  Housing 
Act  as  a  part  of  the  Ocngregate  Housing  Services  Program  (CHSP)  to  provide 
for  modernization  and  retrofitting  of  existing  elderly  housing  facilities, 
has  never  been  inplemented  by  HUD.  We  jure  also  aware  that  Oongress  has  never 
^»cifically  appropriated  funds  for  this  program.  Title  TV  of  the  1992 
Housir^  Act  requires  facilities  to  ocnriiict  needs  assessments  of  their 
physical  plants,  and  elderly  facilities  nust  additiorcilly  conduct  ea\ 
assessment  of  the  service  needs  of  their  residents.  HUD  has  not  yet 
developed  the  regulations  or  guidelines  inplementing  these  provisions  of 
Title  IV. 

IteacBnendaticn:  AAHSA  iw » iiiiinnds  that  Oongress  provide  $50  million  in 
funiing  for  the  retrofit  program  in  FY95;  and  the  needs  assessments 
requirements  under  Title  IV  be  coordinated  with  funding  for  the  retrofit  and 
modernization  program  under  CHSP. 

AAHSA  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  ocnmittee's  deliberation  on 
these  criticzd  issues,  and  we  urge  your  sipport  for  the  recomnendations  as 
outlined  in  our  testimony.  If  you  desire  additioncLl  information,  please 
contact  AAHSA  staff  member,  Gerard  Holder  (202-508-9428) . 


Sincerely, 


kj-Ji^ 
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National  Headguarlers  215  799  8000  Tel  800  25  PEACE  Toll  Free 

5300  KiOsPeace  Dn»e  215  799  8001  Fax 
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Kfr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  providing  me  with 
this  opportunity  to  present  testimony.   In  my  testimony,  I  will  discuss  a  crisis  facing 
America's  Idds,  the  need  for  additional  out-of-home  programs  to  assist  kids  in  crisis, 
particularly  at-risk  children,  as  well  as  tell  you  about  KidsPeace  and  what  we  are  doing  to 
address  the  problem.  Specifically,  KidsPeace  is  seeking  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  to 
expand  its  community-based,  out-of-home  program  for  kids  in  crisis. 

The  American  family  is  facing  a  crisis  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  turmoil  and 
stress  of  modem  society.   Among  the  problems  American  families  face  are:  increased 
economic  burdens,  greater  numbers  of  households  in  which  both  parents  work,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  single-parent  families.  These  problems  are  complicated  by 
rampant  violence  in  our  communities,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
inadequate  child  care,  and  an  overburdened  education  system. 

The  combination  of  all  of  these  factors  has  produced  a  serious  casualty:  America's 
kids.  Children  must  be  taught  to  cope  with  stress  through  love,  nurturing  and  general 
support.  When  families  fail,  children  are  often  left  to  cope  alone.  The  results  have  reached 
epidemic  proportion  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  'parenting  g^,"  and  increases  in  behavioral 
and  developmental  problems  in  children,  which  can  often  lead  to  interaction  with  the  nation's 
juvenile  justice  system. 

The  portrait  of  America's  children  in  crisis  is  a  painful  one,  and  one  that  many 
Americans  are  aftaid  to  acknowledge.  In  America  today: 

•  1,338,100  juvenile  delinquency  cases  were  reported  (1991). 

•  400,000  children  drop  out  of  school  each  year. 
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•  2.9  million  children  are  bumed,  abandoned,  beaten  and  raped  every  year. 

•  One  out  of  every  three  girls  and  one  out  of  every  five  boys  will  be  sexually  abused 
before  they  are  18  years  old. 

The  solution  to  help  America's  Idds  in  crisis  is  not  an  easy  one.   The  foundation  of 
the  solution  must  be  a  national  network  of  services  that  is  capable  of  providing  treatment  that 
is  ^>propriate  to  the  individual  child.   For  too  long,  many  kids  in  crisis  have  been  placed  in 
inappropriate  treatment  environments.   However,  KidsPeace  has  devoted  itself  to  providing  a 
safety  net  for  children. 

WHAT  IS  KIDSPEACE 

KidsPeace  National  Center  for  Kids  in  crisis  is  a  private,  non-profit  organization 
dedicated  to  prevention  and  treatment  of  crisis  caused  by  abuse,  neglect,  and  emotional 
distress.   The  organization  has  31  different  increasingly  intensive  services  for  children  from 
birth  to  age  21  and  will  also  custom-create  a  program  to  meet  the  personal  needs  of  an 
individual  child.   KidsPeace  maintains  that  80  percent  of  the  children  successfully  complete 
their  residential  programs,  and  81  percent  of  those  graduates  live  in  good  or  better  conditions 
after  leaving. 

KidsPeace  treats  more  than  2,000  children  a  day  from  all  across  the  country, 
employing  1,500  caregivers  in  25  locations  in  five  states.   KidsPeace,  founded  111  years 
ago,  has  its  headquarters  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  This  unique  campus  houses  some  of  the 
organization's  residential  programs,  the  National  Hospital  for  Kids  in  Crisis,  the  Lee  Salk 
Center,  and  an  array  of  education,  recreational  and  therapeutic  facilities  for  its  clients. 

Among  the  various  services  it  offers,  KidsPeace  has  made  a  commitment  to  expand  its 
community-based  programs.  These  programs  are  specifically  designed  for  children  and 
youth  who  are  most  appropriately  served  by  out-of-home  placement,  but  who  do  not  require 
hospitalization  or  placement  in  residential  programs.   As  such,  KidsPeace  is  seeking  to 
expand  nationally  its  existing  Intensive  Treatment  Family  Program. 


INTENSIVE  TREATMENT  FAMILY  PROGRAM 

The  Intensive  Treatment  Family  Program  (TTF)  is  an  innovative  approach  designed  to 
provide  individualized,  treatment  foster  care  to  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  children  and 
adolescents  in  a  ther^)eutic  fomily  setting.   Treatment  foster  care  is  differentiated  from 
traditional  foster  care  in  that  treatment  foster  care  is  a  community-based  treatment  option  in 
which  treatment  occurs  primarily  in  the  foster  home.   In  short,  the  foster  family  is  not 
simply  a  care  taker,  but  an  active  participant  in  assuring  a  child's  progress  and  growth  in  the 
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program.   At  present,  treatment  foster  care  rq)resents  only  25  percent  of  all  foster  care 
programs. 

The  KidsPeace  Approach:  KldsPeace  began  its  ITF  Program  in  1979.  We  currently 
operate  1 1  separate  programs  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Georgia  and  New  York.   The  ITF 
Program  specifically  addresses  each  child's  behavior,  developmental  and  emotional  problems 
to  modify  the  causes  or  conditions  for  placement  so  that  the  child  is  able  to  return  to  his/her 
own  family,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  can  be  placed  in  an  q)propriate  permanent  setting. 
Through  its  ITF  Program,  KidsPeace  traditionally  works  with  at-risk,  hard-to-place  and 
special  needs  children  who  are  in  need  of  initial  out-of-home  placement,  who  have  been  in 
more  restrictive  programs  or  who  have  not  succeeded  in  previous  traditional  foster  care 
homes.   Specifically,  the  program  accepts  children  who  are:    1)  Adjudicated  as  juvenile 
delinquent,  2)  Behavior  disordMed,  3)  Sexual  perpetrators,  4)  Substance  abusers,  5)  Victims 
of  physical,  sexual  or  emotional  abuse,  6)  Socially  and/or  emotionally  disturbed,  and  7) 
Developmentally  delayed  or  disabled. 

These  children  are  referred  to  the  program  by  the  juvenile  justice  system,  state  and 
local  child  and  youth  agencies,  mental  health  agencies,  and  private  third-party  entities. 
KidsPeace  currently  estimates  that  half  of  the  referrals  to  its  program  come  from  the  juvenile 
justice  system.   In  nearly  all  cases,  the  children  referred  to  its  programs  are  placed  there 
through  the  court  system. 

The  objective  of  the  ITF  Program  is  to  provide  each  child  with  a  team-oriented 
treatment  plan  that  will  develop  the  child's  positive  social,  emotional  and  educational  growth. 
As  such,  the  program  is  goal-oriented,  developmentally-focused  and  time  limited.  Generally, 
a  child  is  in  the  program  for  12  to  18  months. 

Once  acceptsd  into  the  program,  the  treatment  team  ~  which  includes  the  foster 
family,  the  ITF  social  worker,  his/her  supervisor,  and  other  consultants,  as  needed  - 
develops  an  Individual  Service  Plan.   As  part  of  treatment,  each  child  of  school  age  attends 
school  in  apptopnaxe  community-based  educational  facilities. 

Unless  otherwise  prescribed,  the  child's  natural  family  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
program.  There  is  regular  communication  between  the  parents  and  their  child,  and  the 
treatment  team  involves  the  parents  in  the  child's  care.   In  addition,  the  parents  may  receive 
direction  from  the  treatment  team  to  services  and  other  resources  to  mitigate  the  causes  of 
the  child's  placement  in  the  ITF  Program. 

Due  to  its  central  role  in  treatment,  the  foster  family  must  undergo  intensive  screening 
and  training  before  a  child  will  be  placed  with  the  family.   All  family  members,  including 
children,  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  training.  Among  the  topics  covered  in 
the  training  are:  The  treatment  family's  role  as  part  of  the  treatment  team.  Treatment  family 
adjustments.  Emotional  disturbances/behavior  problems,  Parenting  strategies/treatment 
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techniques,  Discipline  v.  punishment,  and  Cultural  competence.   In  addition,  treatment 
families  are  required  to  have  training  in  the  following  areas:  first  aid/CPR,  crisis  prevoition 
and  intervention,  behavior  modification,  and  positive  disdpline  techniques. 


ITF:  A  COST-EFFECTIVE  ALTERNATIVE 

While  helping  kids  in  crisis  is  the  primary  objective  of  die  Intensive  Treatment 
Family  Program,  the  program  also  provides  a  cost-e£fective  venue  for  treating  children  and 
youth.   When  a  child  is  placed  in  an  out-of-home  program,  th^e  are  essentially  four  options 
for  placement:  1)  a  secured  facility,  such  as  a  jail  or  detaition  center,  2)  an  in-patient 
program,  3)  a  residential  care  facUity,  and  4)  intensive  treatment  fiamily  programs.   Most 
often,  the  juvenile  justice  system,  for  example,  opts  to  {riace  a  diild  in  a  residential  care 
program.  In  1991,  for  example,  the  juvenile  justice  system  placed  113,000  children  who 
were  adjudicated  as  delinquent  in  residential  focilities. 

Any  of  these  options  may  at  times  be  s^nqmate  dq)ending  on  the  needs  of  the  child, 
however,  only  intensive  treatment  family  programs  provide  the  child  with  needed  services  in 
a  family  environment  in  a  cost-effective  way.   For  example,  the  ITF  program  costs  $100  a 
day,  compared  to  $2S0  a  day  for  residential  care  and  $1,000  a  day  for  in-patient  programs. 

While  ITF  programs  are  the  least  costly,  the  advantages  of  such  programs  also  must 
be  considered  against  the  disadvantages  of  the  other  options.   For  example,  the  benefits  of 
the  ITF  program   include:  individualized  treatment,  a  £unily  setting  which  provides  structure 
and  guidance,  community-based  education,  and  the  inv(4vement  of  the  child's  natural  family 
in  most  cases.   On  the  other  hand,  while  secured  facilities  offer  a  child  structure  and  seeks  to 
protect  the  child,  these  facilities  do  not  offer  treatment  (i.e.,  psychiatric,  psychological, 
behavioral  and  educational).  The  result  is  a  high  rate  of  recidivism  anxmg  children  placed  in 
these  facilities. 


PLANS  FOR  EXPANSION 

As  the  demand  for  community-based  treatment  grows,  KidsPeace  understands  that  it 
must  expand  its  network  of  Intensive  Treatment  Family  Programs  nationally.  While  national 
expansion  must  occur  over  the  period  of  several  years,  KidsPeace  has  put  in  place  a  plan  to 
b^in  expansion  immediately  by  putting  in  place  six  new  ITF  (Hograms  by  the  end  of  199S. 
These  new  programs  will  be  established  in  Alabama,  Geoisia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia.  These  new  programs  can  be  established  at  a  cost  of  $140,000  per 
program.  Once  these  programs  have  been  established,  they  become  self-sustaining  in  six 
months. 
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KidsPeace  believes  that  at-risk  children,  their  families  and  their  communities  would 
benefit  from  expansion  of  the  Intensive  Treatment  Family  Program.   Specifically,  expansion 
of  the  program  would  provide  another  option  for  out-of-home  placement.   In  addition,  the 
ITF  will  provide  Idds  in  crisis  with  treatment  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  that  make  out- 
home-placement  necessary  are  corrected  so  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  of  delinquency  is 
reduced.   Finally,  the  ITF  program  allows  the  child  to  remain  in  close  proximity  to  his/her 
home  where  he/she  can  continue  to  communicate  with  his/her  natural  family  and  where 
juvenile  justice  officers  can  better  monitor  the  child's  progress. 

KidsPeace  is  proud  of  the  successful  record  we  have  established  in  helping  kids  in 
crisis.  We  are  equally  proud  of  the  success  of  our  ITF  Program.  However,  we  see  on  a 
daily  basis  the  need  to  expand  our  services  to  help  additional  children. 

As  such,  KidsPeace  requests  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  the  sum  of  $840,000  in 
Fiscal  Year  1995  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  the  Intensive  Treatment  Family  Program. 


Thank  your  for  your  consideration  of  this  request  and  for  providing 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee. 


me  with  this 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
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W.T.  WILLIAMS,  JR.,  MD 
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CAROLINAS  MEDICAL  CENTER 

TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS,  AND 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APRIL  22,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  W.T.  Williams,  Jr.,  Senior 
Vice  President  for  Medical  Education  and  Research  at  Carolinas  Medical  Center  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  to  you  and  thank  you 
for  the  support  you  provided  two  years  ago  for  the  Urban-Rural  Health  Care  Network  being 
developed  by  the  Qu'olinas  Medical  Center. 

While  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  are  moving  toward  enacting  major 
reforms  in  the  delivery  of  health  care,  I  would  urge  you  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  way  that 
these  changes  are  likely  to  impact  health  care  in  inner-city  and  rural  communities. 

Those  individuals  who  traditionally  have  been  underserved  by  our  health  care  delivery 
system  -  the  poor,  and  those  who  live  in  disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  communities  -  have 
suffered  the  greatest  hardships  as  our  health  care  system  has  become  increasingly 
overburdened.   Because  they  have  had  the  most  difficulty  gaining  access  to  health  care,  they 
have  been  the  most  likely  to  go  without  primary  and  preventive  care,  and  therefore  usually 
seek  medical  attention  only  in  emergency  situations.   We  at  Carolinas  Medical  Center  are 
extremely  concerned  that  any  health  care  reform  proposal  enacted  into  law  by  Congress 
enhance,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  level  of  service  available  to  these  individuals. 

The  survival  of  the  nation's  fiscally  sound  rural  hospitals  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  communities  they  serve.   However,  many  rural  facilities  now  operate  at  crisis  levels  and 
maintain  little  hope  for  the  future.   Inability  to  attract  and  retain  physicians  and  other  key 
medical  professionals,  along  with  the  spiralling  costs  of  technology,  are  but  two  of  the 
problems  severely  restricting  the  efforts  of  rural  community  hospitals. 

Carolinas  Medical  Center  has  begun  development  of  a  health  care  infrastructure  (The 
Urban-Rural  Health  Care  Network)  to  assist  underserved  rural  communities  in  developing 
solutions  to  their  health  care  problems.   The  Network  will  bring  together  urban  and  rural 
health  care  providers  and  communities  to  jointly  identify  and  address  health  care  needs. 
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This  multi-county  network  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  health  care  services, 
facilities,  and  providers  will  be  based  on  a  carefully  structured  system  of  partnerships 
between  urban  and  rural  health  care  providers.   These  partnerships  will  effectively  combine 
the  resources  of  the  region's  major  urban  medical  center  and  its  network  partners  to  improve: 
the  organization  and  quality  of  available  medical  services;  access  to  health  care;  and  clinical 
practice  and  patient  outcomes  in  rural  communities. 

In  scope,  the  project  includes  data  collection,  information  analysis  and  the 
implementation  of  adaptable  program  components.    Participating  rural  providers  will  be 
offered  expertise  and  assistance  in  the  development  of  high  quality,  cost  effective,  and  self- 
sustaining  primary  medical  care  services  and  outreach  programs  which  can  best  serve  local 
needs. 

The  Network  will  draw  upon  the  extensive  resources  of  Carolinas  Medical  Center,  a 
777-bed  academic  medical  center  teaching  hospital  and  its  vertically  integrated  health  care 
delivery  system  of  affiliates.   Combining  the  most  recent  advancements  in  medical 
technology,  tele-medicine,  transportation,  and  medical  research,  the  Network  will  provide  the 
foundation  for  an  inclusive  ambulatory  (outpatient)  model. 

Emphasizing  accessible  primary  care,  the  Network  will  produce  a  standardized 
method  to  identify  and  address  the  health  care  needs  in  communities  of  the  region.    As  a 
result,  network  participants  will  benefit  from  the  availability  of  a  comprehensive  menu  of 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  management  and  educational  support  components.    Health  promotion 
programs,  including  injury  and  disease  prevention  activities,  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
network  design.   To  assure  maximum  utilization  of  project  resources,  the  design  includes 
provision  for  the  on-going  evaluation  of  effectiveness  and  productivity  of  the  Network. 

We  believe  we  are  the  appropriate  institution  to  implement  this  model  for  several 
reasons: 

Carolinas  Medical  Center  is  among  the  most  unique  academic  medical  center  teaching 
hospitals  in  the  region  and  is  well-established  as  a  national  leader  in  a  variety  of  programs 
and  services.   Carolinas  Medical  Center  operates  as  an  "open-door"  facility,  and  based  on 
Medicare  statistics  ranks  among  the  top  five  medical  centers  in  the  country  in  terms  of  the 
acuity  -  or  intensity  -  of  the  illnesses  treated. 

Providing  the  region's  designated  Level  I  trauma  center,  Level  ni  neonatal  intensive 
care  service,  emergency  flight  service,  and  the  technology  and  manpower  of  a  designated 
medical  center  teaching  hospital,  Carolinas  Medical  Center  is  the  regional  referral  center  for 
smaller  hospitals  in  the  central  Carolinas. 
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Carolinas  Medical  Center  has  long  been  recognized  for  innovation  in  the  development 
of  programs  and  services  that  create  access  to  care  for  all  persons  requiring  medical 
treatment.   Consistent  with  this  exceptionally  rich  history  of  service,  Carolinas  Medical 
Center  has  attracted  national  attention  for  its  leadership  in  development  of  injury  prevention 
and  other  outreach  programs.   Carolinas  Medical  Center  staff  are  particularly  adq>t  at 
working  through  community  coalitions.   Community  outreach  activities  currently  underway  at 
Carolinas  Medical  Center  include  the  development  of  health  care  components  related  to  two 
broad-based  initiatives:   Success  by  Six  and  the  r^onal  Infant  Mortality  reduction  Program. 

Because  our  open  door  policy  has  made  us  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  balance  in 
payor  mix,  Carolinas  Medical  Center  consistently  strives  to  create  the  necessary  environment 
for  attracting  paying  patients  while  consciously  continuing  to  expand  access  to  services  for 
those  without  resources.    Among  the  principal  reasons  for  Carolinas  Medical  Center's 
success  is  its  redirection,  whenever  possible,  from  cost  and  labor  intensive  inpatient 
treatment  to  the  outpatient-based  ambulatory  setting. 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  model  Urban-Rural  Health  care  Network  will 
have  immediate  impact  on  efficiency  and  quality  in  serving  both  urban  and  rural  populations. 
In  support  of  this  important  project,  this  Subcommittee  provided  a  $3  million  planning  and 
development  grant  in  its  fiscal  year  1993  bill. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee  will  continue  to  serve  as  our  partner  in  this 
effort  and  assist  us  in  securing  a  second  allocation  of  federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1995  in  support  of  implementation  of  the  Urban-Rural  Health  Care 
Network.   Together  we  will  implement  a  network  for  high  quality,  cost  effective,  and  self- 
sustaining  primary  medical  care  services  and  preventive  outreach  programs  in  rural  North 
and  South  Carolina  communities.   Designed  for  easy  replication,  the  Network  can  be  used  as 
a  national  model  for  health  care  providers  and  underserved  communities. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement. 
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TESTIMONY  BY 

DANIEL  KANE 

PRESIDENT,  ENGLEWOOD  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  CENTER 

ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

OF  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APRIL  22,  1994 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record  to  the 
House  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee  regarding  the 
efforts  of  Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  located  in  Englewood,  NJ,  to 
establish  a  model  breast  cancer  research  and  diagnosis  program  to  be  replicated  in 
medical  centers  throughout  the  country.  This  effort  is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
institutional  plan  to  expand  the  capabilities  and  outreach  of  the  medical  center's 
oncology  programs  in  response  to  a  significant  regional  need.  It  also  serves  to  enhance 
our  commitment  to  provide  the  best  in  modem  medicine  to  every  patient,  to  offer 
effertive  community  health  education  programs,  and  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  our 
medically  indigent  and  underserved  populations. 

Responding  to  the  new  challenges  presented  by  national  health  care  reform, 
Englewood  Hospital  has  begun  to  restructure  and  strengthen  its  programs.  With  the 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  on  the  rise  to  the  point  where  one  out  of  every  nine  women 
are  affected,  we  recognized  the  need  to  institute  a  formal  breast  care  program  that 
addresses  early  detection,  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  has  developed  a  multidisciplinary  model  of  breast  cancer  diagnosis  and 
management,  which  represents  a  unique  approach  to  breast  disease  that  differs 
significantly  from  what  is  currently  practiced  in  the  United  States. 

With  nearly  1,300  employees,  700  professional  nurses,  a  500-member  medical  staff 
and  1,000  volunteers,  Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  is  the  largest  employer  in 
Englewood.   We  are  very  proud  to  have  one  of  the  most  preeminent  medical  staffs  of 
any  hospital  in  New  Jersey,  serving  more  than  350,000  residents  in  30  townships. 

Englewood  is  seeking  a  public-private  partnership  to  effectively  meet  the  health 
care  challenges  in  breast  cancer  diagnosis  and  management  in  order  to  serve  larger 
numbers  of  women  in  New  Jersey,  a  state  with  skyrocketing  breast  cancer  rates,  and  also 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  breast  cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment  nationwide.  Capital 
development  initiatives  under  consideration  at  Englewood  include  facilities  enhancement, 
expansion  and  development  of  the  existing  Breast  Cancer  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
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Program,  and  other  related  research,  training  and  improved  records  management 
systems. 

Women's  health  issues  have  become  a  major  public  policy  concern  for  both  the 
medical  community  and  for  public  officials  at  the  local  and  national  level.  Recognized 
as  the  third  major  cancer  killer,  breast  cancer  is  now  a  leading  cause  of  death  for  women 
in  the  U.S.  From  1973  to  1988,  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  mcreased  26%  among 
American  women.   In  recent  years,  the  cancer  story  has  been  voiced  by  thousands:  from 
women  living  with  the  disease,  women  who  are  surviving  with  treatment,  and  friends  and 
family  of  victims  of  the  disease. 

Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  the 
movement  to  find  innovative  ways  to  stem  the  tide  of  cancer  through  pioneering  research 
and  treatment  programs.  In  1991,  Englewood  established  The  Cytodiagnosis  and  Breast 
Care  Center,  which  offers  rapid,  highly  accurate  diagnosis  of  all  types  of  cancer  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  without  surgery. 

THE  CYTODIAGNOSIS  AND  BREAST  CARE  CENTER 

The  Cytodiagnosis  and  Breast  Care  Center  is  a  world  leader  in  the  performance 
and  interpretation  of  fine-needle  aspiration  biopsies  and  the  only  comprehensive  Breast 
Center  in  Northern  New  Jersey  that  provides  the  most  reliable  means  for  early  cancer 
detection  available.  Each  year,  the  Center  serves  an  inaeasing  amount  of  women  and 
has  achieved  efficiencies  in  both  patient  care  and  cost  through  its  comprehensive,  team 
management  approach. 

In  the  past,  surgical  biopsy  was  the  primary  means  for  diagnosing  cancer,  but  now, 
a  non-surgical  alternative  known  as  Fine  Needle  Aspiration  Biopsy  (FNA),  is  available  at 
our  Center  as  an  important  and  reliable  technique  for  diagnosing  tumors  fovmd 
throughout  the  body.  The  technique,  conducted  on  an  outpatient  basis,  involves  insertion 
of  a  thin  needle  into  a  limip  or  suspicious  area  from  which  a  cell  specimen  is  taken  and 
evaluated  for  cancer  by  a  cytopathologist  (a  pathologist  who  specializes  in  the 
microscopic  study  of  disease  based  on  the  examination  of  cells  as  opposed  to  tissue 
sections).  Conclusive  diagnosis  can  often  be  made  within  a  matter  of  hours,  without 
scarring,  anesthesia  or  recovery  time.  FNA  has  also  been  successful  in  diagnosing  lumps 
and  lesions  throughout  the  body,  including  the  thyroid,  lymph  nodes,  soft  tissue,  prostate, 
abdomen,  lung,  salivary  glands,  liver,  brain  and  other  tissue  that  can  be  accessed  by  a 
thin  needle. 

FNA  requires  a  high  degree  of  experience  and  accuracy,  skills  that  have  been 
perfected  by  our  Center's  Diagnostic  Team,  who  trained  at  the  world-renowned 
Karolinska  Hospital  in  Stockholm,  Sweden  ~  a  worldwide  leader  in  cancer  research  for 
the  past  25  years.  Due  to  their  commitment  and  exp)erience  in  performing  FNA,  our 
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Center  has  become  an  international  training  site  for  FNA,  cytopathology  and  advanced 
radiological  testing. 

Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  is  also  the  first  hospital  in  New  Jersey  to 
utilize  a  Fisher  Mammotest  machine.  This  state-of-the-art  technology  is  used  if  a  mass 
in  the  breast  cannot  be  felt,  but  has  been  detected  on  a  mammogram.  A  radiologist 
takes  "stereo"  X-rays  of  the  breast,  which  can  identify  the  exact  location  of  a  lesion 
within  one  millimeter  of  accuracy,  so  that  FNA  can  be  performed.  The  Mammotest 
Machine  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  New  Jersey  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  country.   For 
the  first  time,  there  is  a  non-surgical  option  that  can  provide  highly  conclusive  results  in 
a  matter  of  hours.  The  Center  provides  up  to  7,000  mammograms  each  year,  a  four-fold 
increase  since  1991  directly  attributable  to  the  Center's  growing  reputation. 

To  supplement  its  state-of-the-art  clinical  services  and  its  unique  team  approach 
for  diagnosing  cancer.  The  Cytodiagnosis  and  Breast  Care  Center  fosters  a  partnership 
between  physicians  and  patients,  providing  counseling,  education  and  emotional  support 
throughout  all  phases  of  therapy. 


THE  ENGLEWOOD  MODEL";  QUALITY.  COST-EFFECTIVE  CANCER  CARE 

The  Center  has  the  distinction  of  providing  single  site,  same-day  diagnoses. 
Uniquely  known  as  the  "Englewood  Model,"  which  condenses  the  diagnostic  process, 
thereby  easing  the  psychological  trauma  for  the  patients.  The  condensed  process  and  the 
smooth  procedure  is  shown  to  reduce  the  cost  of  care  and  increase  patient  volume,  as 
well  as  speed  the  planning  of  further  treatment.  The  concentrated  process  has  yielded  a 
tripling  in  the  number  of  FNAs  performed  per  year,  from  900  to  3,000,  while  the  number 
of  needle  core  biopsies  has  nearly  tripled  as  well.  This  treatment  results  in  high  patient 
satisfaction.  A  recent  survey  revealed  that  99%  of  patients  awarded  the  Cytodiagnosis 
and  Breast  Care  Center  a  rating  of  "extreme  approval." 

The  same-day,  single  setting  diagnoses  enables  Englewood  Hospital  to  diagnose 
and  treat  approximately  250  new  cases  each  year.    Our  unparalleled  szune-day  diagnostic 
facility  also  results  in  lower  cost  of  care  for  the  Center  and,  consequently,  lower  patient 
fees.   Formerly,  the  diagnostic  process  cost  up  to  $3.000.  Today,  the  Center's  charge  for 
a  mammogram  and  fine  needle  aspiration  is  approximately  $400. 

The  procedure  leaves  no  visible  scars  and  does  not  require  anesthesia  or  recovery 
time.  Consequently,  FNAs  reduce  health  care  costs  by  eliminating  the  high  expense  of 
surgery  and  hospital  stays.  Presently,  the  Center  performs  over  3,000  FNAs  annually. 
Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  has  been  so  successful  in  instituting  this 
procedure  that  it  has  served  as  a  model  for  other  centers  under  development  in  Australia 
and  Nicaragua. 
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The  Center  holds  weekly  breast  management  conferences  during  which  the 
treatment  of  five  to  ten  newly-diagnosed  patients  is  planned  and  reviewed.  It  is  an 
individual  treatment-management  approach.  Conference  participants  include 
radiologists,  pathologists,  breast  and  plastic  surgeons,  medical  oncologists  and  radiation 
oncologists.  We  also  provide  conferences,  workshops  and  a  Breast  Cancer  Emotional 
and  Educational  support  group  for  our  patients.  Englewood  Hospital's  singular  approach 
to  individual  breast  cancer  cases  illustrates  the  Center's  exceptional  commitment  to  its 
breast  care  patients. 

ENGLEWOOD;   A  COMMUNITY-BASED  CANCER  CARE  FACILITY 

Established  in  1890,  Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  located  in 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  has  consistently  provided  quality  medical  care  and  essential 
services  to  the  local  community  since  its  founding.  Originally  a  wooden  structure  of  only 
twelve  beds,  Englewood  Hospital  has  become  a  leading  research  facility  and  a  fully 
accredited  teaching  institution  housing  approximately  520  beds. 

Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  has  always  been  committed  to  serving 
the  community  and,  in  the  wake  of  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in  American  health  care, 
we  remain  as  committed  as  ever  to  serving  our  area  residents.  Englewood  Hospital  has 
increased  our  affiliations  and  capabilities,  expanded  our  partnership  with  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine  in  New  York-the  only  such  affiliation  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
extended  facilities  and  medical  staff,  and  improved  our  technology,  educational 
programs  and  research  endeavors.  Englewood  is  a  state  designated  regional  referral 
center  for  cancer  treatment,  renal  dialysis,  maternal  and  child  health  and  cardiology 
services.  Recent  expansion  has  occurred  in  angiography,  cardiac  catheterization  and 
radiation  therapy  facilities. 

Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center's  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Radiology  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  the  region.  The  Medical  Library  houses  one  of  the  state's 
largest  selections  of  scientific  books  and  journals,  and  the  Medical  Center  of  Learning, 
with  it's  400-seat  auditorium  and  modem  video  facilities,  has  established  itself  as 
Northern  New  Jersey's  premier  location  for  medical  and  educational  conferences. 

Moimt  Sinai  and  Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  established  the  Mount 
Sinai-Englewood  Hospital  In  Vitro  Fertilization  Center  in  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey. 
This  is  the  first  center  in  Northern  New  Jersey  to  offer  an  advanced  range  of  infertility 
services  that  are  unavailable  elsewhere  in  New  Jersey.  A  newly  modernized  Family  Birth 
Center  combines  medical  and  technological  innovation  offering  an  exhaustive  range  of 
services  from  midwifery  through  in  vitro  fertilization  and  an  intensive  care  nursery  with 
Level  in  capabilities. 
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PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 

Cancer  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  complex,  unsolved  health  mysteries  of  our 
time.  According  to  1994  American  Cancer  Society  figures,  about  83  million  Americans 
now  living  will  eventually  have  cancer.  Cancer  will  strike  three  out  of  every  four 
families.  Last  year,  there  were  over  1.17  million  new  cancer  cases  and  over  535,000 
deaths  fi-om  cancer.  One  out  of  every  five  deaths  in  the  U.S.  is  &"om  cancer.  The  cancer 
mortality  rate  in  1993  for  New  Jersey  was  over  185,000  deaths,  one  of  the  highest  rates 
in  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  New  Jersey  had  41,000  new  cases  of  cancer.   Breast 
cancer  has  been  skyrocketing  in  New  Jersey  over  the  last  several  years  -  last  year  there 
were  over  18,000  deaths  alone  due  to  breast  cancer. 

Englewood  is  currently  looking  to  expand  its  existing  capabilities  as  a  premiere 
"Regional  Cancer  Resource  Institute."    We  envision  the  Institute  as  a  leading  cancer 
facility  in  the  country  providing  patient-centered  services  to  a  broad  community  of  need. 
The  combined  and  enhanced  existing  programs  in  cancer  research  and  treatment, 
pediatric  care,  training,  education  and  community  outreach,  cancer  detection  and 
treatment,  hospice  care,  and  other  areas  will  provide  substantial  opportunities  to  meet 
one  of  the  most  critical  health  challenges  in  the  1990's. 

To  meet  these  needs,  Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  is  seeking  federal 
support  up  to  $7.5  million  in  FY  1995  funding  towards  the  cost  of  the  initiative  estimated 
at  $70  million.  Englewood  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  is  contributing  substantial 
resources  of  its  own  to  this  endeavor  as  it  seeks  to  be  a  model  medical  facility  for 
providing  cost-effective  and  accessible  cancer  care  for  the  21st  century. 

Englewood  seeks  to  deliver  "world-class  medicine  in  a  community  setting."    As  a 
"Regional  Cancer  Resource  Institute,"  we  will  be  able  to  better  serve  New  Jersey's 
cancer  health  needs  utilizing  the  wisdom  and  technology  obtained  in  recent  years  to 
enable  us  to  provide  new,  important  advances  in  the  battle  against  cancer.  Englewood 
has  made  a  significant  accomplishment,  having  acquired  more  accurate  and  targeted 
means  for  diagnosing  and  treating  disease,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  administer  the  best, 
most  effective  therapies  available.  We  want  to  expand  upon  these  factors,  coupled  with 
ongoing  clinical  research,  to  position  Englewood  as  a  unique  regional  cancer  facility  that 
combines  new  and  innovative  technologies  for  detecting,  treating,  and  curing  cancer  into 
the  year  2000  and  beyond. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  testimony. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of 
National  Public  Radio  (NPR)  and  its  492  member  stations  in 
support  of  a  $35  million  FY  1995  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  (NSF)  Informal  Science  Education  Program. 

NPR  Established  its  Science  Desk  With  NSF's  Support;   Mew  Funds 
Have  Enabled  Ds  to  Expand  Our  Coverage 

The  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program  supports 
broadcasting  projects  as  part  of  its  goal  to  encourage  the 
informal  learning  of  science,  mathematics,  and  their 
applications.   This  program  has  provided  significant  support  to 
NPR's  science  programming  since  FY  1981;  $2.3  million  between 
1981-1992.   The  backing  has  allowed  NPR  to  create  its  Science 
Desk  and  to  make  science  reporting  a  significant  part  of  our 
program  schedule. 

Thanks  to  NSF  funding,  our  award-winning  reporters  are  able 
to  provide  listeners  with  as  many  as  15  stories  each  week  on 
subjects  ranging  from  biodiversity  and  ozone  depletion  to  passive 
smoking,  lead  poisoning  and  recycling.   These  stories  air  on 
NPR's  programming  staples,  MORNING  EDITION,  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED 
and  WEEKEND  EDITION. 

We  are  entering  the  second  year  of  a  $2.6  million,  four  year 
NSF  grant.   With  this  money,  NPR  has  been  able  to  move  forward 
with  plans  for  expanded  scientific  coverage,  focused  on  two  major 
efforts:  half -hour  documentary  programs  on  environmental  issues 
airing  on  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED,  and  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  SCIENCE  FRIDAY,  a  two-hour  call-in  program  that  is 
part  of  NPR's  weekday  broadcast,  TALK  OF  THE  NATION.   We  have 
also  been  able  to  increase  our  outreach  efforts  to  inner-city 
children,  and  to  experiment  with  new  technologies  such  as  the 
Internet. 

We  are  proud  of  our  efforts  in  these  areas,  and  believe  we 
have  created  a  completely  new  model  for  scientific  reporting  on 
the  radio.   In  addition  to  the  unparalleled  depth,  breadth  and 
diversity  of  our  coverage,  our  programming  is  very  accessible, 
and  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  sciences  among  youths,  and 
other  groups  traditionally  neglected  or  underserved  by  science 
education,  such  as  minorities  and  women.   With  the  support  of 
NSF,  we  can  continue  building  on  this  successful  model. 

Environmental  Reporting 

NPR's  environmental  coverage  grew  considerably  this  year. 
Our  reports  covered  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues  and  topics,  giving 
listeners  more  information  than  can  be  included  in  the  shorter 
stories  aired  by  commercial  news  media.   These  three,  five  and 
eight  minute  pieces  provided  background  and  analysis  that  enabled 
listeners  to  put  the  stories  in  context  and  to  add  a  dimension  to 
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their  understanding  of  the  issues  presented. 

The  NSF's  grant  has  also  allowed  NPR  to  create  a  series  of 
documentary  reports  on  the  state  of  the  environment  that  aired  on 
the  evening  news  magazine  program,  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED.   These 
in-depth  pieces  explored  issues  not  normally  reported  on  by 
traditional  news  media,  and  added  a  perspective  on  environmental 
issues  that  is  not  possible  in  a  shorter  news  format.   Their 
specific  focus  is  the  inevitable  tensions  that  exist  between 
economic  development  and  environmental  concerns. 

One  of  these  documentaries  explored  the  ecosystem  of 
Alaska's  Bering  Sea.   Among  the  world's  most  productive, 
fishermen  catch  more  than  one  million  tons  of  pollock  fish  there 
every  year.   The  story  examined  the  mysterious  decline  in  Bering 
Sea  birds  and  mammals  and  its  possible  causes.   Some  suspect  it 
is  linked  to  the  fishing  industry,  others  disagree. 

Another  documentary  focused  on  the  environmental  legacy  of 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  how  efforts  to  address  their 
terrible  pollution  problems  have  been  stymied.   The  report 
examined  the  competing  tensions  of  the  post  cold  war  regimes,  and 
how  they  impact  environmental  reform. 

The  Science  Desk  is  currently  in  production  with  an 
ambitious  project  on  how  natural  resources  can  be  harvested  in  a 
sustainable  manner,  preserving  the  environment  and  supporting  the 
economy.   Though  many  say  this  is  an  unattainable  goal,  it  is 
being  explored  by  two  men  from  dramatically  different  cultures; 
an  oysterman  in  the  Willapa  Bay  region  of  Washington  State,  and 
the  Mayan  president  of  a  Mexican  consortium  struggling  to  manage 
1.2  million  acres  of  lowland  tropical  rain  forest. 

In  addition  to  being  both  entertaining  and  informative, 
these  documentaries  provide  tremendous  educational  opportunities. 
Therefore,  we  hope  to  make  them  available  to  schools,  libraries 
and  other  interested  parties  on  audio  cassettes. 

Science  Friday:  Expanding  on  Success 

With  the  help  of  supplemental  funding  from  NSF,  SCIENCE 
FRIDAY  continues  to  be  a  resounding  success.   In  the  past  year, 
the  program  has  increased  its  audience  by  almost  50%,  and  is  now 
carried  on  approximately  100  stations  nationwide.   Hosted  by 
veteran  NPR  science  correspondent  Ira  Flatow,  TALK  OF  THE  NATION: 
SCIENCE  FRIDAY  is  the  only  national  roundatble  discussion  on 
science  available  on  the  radio.   Its  goal  is  to  make  science  more 
accessible  and  inclusive  by  covering  a  broad  range  of  topics  and 
by  striving  for  diversity  among  both  on-air  guests  and  program 
content.   Topics  range  from  women's  health,  AIDS  updates  and  new 
treatments  for  depression,  to  flood  management,  genetic  causes  of 
behavior,  and  an  examination  of  NASA  with  one  of  its 
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administrators . 

Science  Friday  also  places  a  high  priority  on  reaching  out 
to  young  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have  exposure  to  this 
type  of  educational  programming.   For  example,  in  order  to  reach 
inner-city  children,  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  went  on  location  to  the 
Liberty  Science  Center  in  New  Jersey  and  invited  students  from 
all  over  the  area  to  attend.   The  first  hour  of  the  program 
focused  on  careers  in  science  and  featured  guests  from  many 
different  scientific  disciplines.   Included  on  the  panel  were 
curators  from  zoos  and  museums  and  a  clinical  psychologist  from  a 
New  York  hospital.   They  talked  to  the  children  about  their  work 
and  the  training  their  jobs  require.   The  second  hour  featured  a 
"not  so  scary  science  quiz"  which  was  moderated  by  a  physics 
professor.   The  goal  of  this  segment  was  to  both  educate  and 
entertain,  showing  children  that  science  does  not  have  to  be 
intimidating;  it  can  actually  be  fun. 

Another  program  featured  the  student  winners  of  the 
Westinghouse  Science  Competition.   These  accomplished  young 
people  serve  as  positive  role  models  for  their  peers,  and 
demonstrate  that  science  can  be  both  challenging  and  rewarding. 

In  order  to  encourage  more  young  girls  to  pursue  science, 
SCIENCE  FRIDAY  tries  to  provide  them  with  role  models  as  well. 
One  program  was  devoted  to  women  who  won  Nobel  Prizes  in  science, 
and  another  focused  on  women  inventors. 

SCIENCE  FRIDAY  also  prides  itself  on  going  beyond  the 
headlines,  giving  listeners  much  greater  depth  of  coverage,  and 
providing  a  perspective  on  the  long-term  implications  of  stories 
in  the  news.   For  example,  last  July,  the  show  broadcast  a  remote 
from  Florida  in  conjunction  with  member  station  WLRN.   The  first 
hour  was  entitled  "Weather  and  the  Effects  of  Hurricane  Andrew 
One  Year  Later."   Guests  included  a  hurricane  specialist,  a 
wetlands  ecologist  who  was  studying  the  environmental  effects  of 
Andrew,  and  a  structural  engineer  who  was  investigating  the 
quality  of  building  construction  in  South  Dade  County  after  the 
hurricane. 

The  second  hour,  "The  Ecology  of  Southern  Florida"  looked  at 
the  future  of  the  Everglades  with  an  executive  from  a  sugar 
company,  an  executive  from  the  local  water  management  office,  a 
marine  biologist  and  a  director  at  the  National  Audobon  Society. 

With  NSF  funds,  NPR  produced  curriculum  guides  in 
conjunction  with  this  program  that  were  distributed  to  schools 
and  other  interested  groups  throughout  the  country.   These 
packages  are  excellent  study  aids,  and  have  been  used  very 
successfully  by  teachers  and  other  educators. 

SCIENCE  FRIDAY'S  most  recent  remote  took  place  here  in 
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Washington,  D.C.,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.   The  meeting 
addressed  questions  regarding  the  future  of  scientific  research, 
how  to  make  it  more  relevant  to  industry,  and  how  it  should  be 
funded.   Discussing  these  topics  on  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  were  White 
House  Staff,  members  of  Congress  and  National  Institute  of  Health 
Director,  Harold  Varmus.   A  curriculum  package  on  this  special  is 
currently  in  the  works.   It  too  will  be  produced  with  NSF  funds. 

SCIENCE  FRIDAY  is  also  actively  involved  with  new 
technologies  and  the  developments  taking  place  on  the 
"information  superhighway."  In  addition  to  devoting  two  hours  to 
to  the  subject,  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  made  history  when  it  broadcast  a 
program  live  on  the  Internet.   The  broadcast  went  to  computers 
all  over  the  world,  and  users  were  able  to  talk  to  each  other 
live  during  the  show.   The  show  received  300  Internet  E-mail 
messages.   This  episode  was  so  popular  that  it  was  re-broadcast 
several  months  later. 

In  our  efforts  to  gain  the  widest  possible  exposure  for  this 
invaluable  programming  and  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
endeavors,  NPR  has  produced  a  brochure  on  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  that 
features  six  former  guests,  descriptions  of  their  careers  and 
words  of  advice  to  young  people.   These  pamphlets  are  distributed 
to  schools  and  libraries  across  the  country  and  to  various 
associations,  including  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association 
and  the  North  American  Environmental  Education  Association. 
Included  in  the  brochure  are  a  health  care  provider,  an 
astronomer,  an  animal  trainer,  a  science  teacher,  a  medical 
doctor  and  an  ecologist. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.   NSF  grants  have  been  instrumental  to  NPR's 
success  in  bringing  science  programming  to  an  increasing  number 
of  listeners  over  the  past  decade. 

There  are  many  extremely  exciting  and  important  developments 
taking  place  in  the  scientific  community.   We  want  to  be  able  to 
provide  our  listeners  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  in-depth 
coverage  of  these  events  as  they  unfold.   With  continued  support 
for  the  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  program  we  can  fulfill 
this  commitment.   We  can  also  expand  our  efforts  to  make  science 
interesting  and  accessible,  especially  to  young  people.   We 
believe  it  is  vitally  important  to  our  nation's  future  that  more 
people  pursue  careers  in  science, "and  we  hope  our  programming  can 
help  facilitate  this  goal.   We  encourage  you  to  aid  us  in  this 
process  by  funding  the  Informal  Science  Education  Program  at  $35 
million  in  FY  1995. 
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THE  APEX  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  PANORAMIC  EXPERIENCE 


April  22,  1994 

The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

H-143  Capitol  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  testimony  for  inclusion  in  the  Hearing  Record  of  the  VA, 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee.   While  I  did  not  request  an 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee,  I  would  appreciate  your  serious 
consideration  of  this  written  testimony. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


&iclosure 


Collections  of  Life  £  Heritage  •  135  Auburn  Avenue.  NE  •  Atlanta.  Georgia  30303  •  (1041  52lAPE.y 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

MRS.  JEAN  YOUNG 

CHAIRWOMAN 

THE  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  PANORAMIC  EXPERIENCE 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

PRESENTED  TO 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

APRIL  22,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  Record  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  on  behalf  of  the 
African  American  Panoramic  Experience  (APEX). 

In  my  statement  below,  I  will  share  with  the  Subcommittee  the  plans  the  APEX  has 
for  continuing  the  tradition  of  furthering  the  understanding  of  African  American  culture.   The 
APEX  feels  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  government  to  assist  us  in  the  development 
of  this  most  worthwhile  project.   Therefore,  the  APEX  is  requesting  a  Federal  grant  in  the 
amount  of  $5  million  in  FY  1995  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
We  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  approximately  $25  million. 

The  APEX  is  situated  in  a  unique  location  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  on  historic  Auburn 
Avenue  at  the  gateway  to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Historic  Site  and  Preservation  District. 
Millions  of  people  visit  this  site  each  year  making  the  King  Historical  Site  the  tenth  most 
visited  National  Park  site  in  the  country. 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Historic  Site  is  one  of  the  most  significant  areas  in  the 
country  dedicated  to  African  American  History.   The  APEX  compliments  this  important 
monument,  but  there  still  remains  a  lack  of  comprehensive,  international  understanding  of 
African  American  history  and  culture.   This  hinders  the  ability  of  all  Americans,  not  only 
African  Americans,  to  understand  themselves  and  the  history  of  our  country.   The  history  of 
African  Americans  is  very  complex  and  ranges  from  pre-slavery  to  the  present  age.   It 
includes  a  rich  history  of  culture,  scientific  achievements,  art  and  athletics.  A  true 
understanding  of  African  American  history  will  reinforce  a  positive  self-image  for  African 
Americans  and  develop  a  renewed  sense  of  pride  in  their  past  and  hope  for  their  future. 

The  APEX  has  an  exciting  expansion  plan  that  will  assist  in  improving  the 
understanding  of  African  American  history.   The  APEX  is  proposing  to  renovate  and  expand 
our  present  facility  to  establish  a  new  national  museum  on  African  American  history,  art  and 
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culture,  the  APEX  II.  This  comprehensive  museum  will  serve  as  an  international  center  to 
showcase  the  historical,  cultural,  artistic,  scientific  and  athletic  achievements  of  a  diverse 
population  of  African  Americans,  through  galleries,  multimedia  presentations  and  exhibitions 
that  reflect  African  and  African  American  life.   The  creation  of  a  national  museum  on 
African  American  history  and  culture  will  enable  all  Americans,  and  those  who  visit  our 
country  from  abroad,  to  better  understand  and  appreciate  the  significant  contributions  made 
by  African  Americans  to  American  and  World  history. 

In  addition  to  the  plans  the  APEX  has  for  this  new  center,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  also  expressed  an  interest  in  establishing  an  interpretative  center  on  the  first  floor  of  this 
new  structure. 

The  present  APEX  museum  houses  two  permanent  exhibits  that  interpret  local  history. 
The  first  exhibit  re-creates  the  interior  of  Auburn  Avenue's  old  Yates  &  Milton  Drugstore 
while  the  second  exhibit  consists  of  a  replica  of  a  trolley  car  and  a  multimedia  presentation 
which  transports  visitors  through  the  history  of  "Sweet  Auburn."   The  APEX  also  houses  a 
collection  of  West  African  sculpture.   In  addition,  it  has  an  educational  component  that 
instructs  one  thousand  children  annually.   The  proposed  extension,  APEX  II,  will  be  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  state-of-the-art  multimedia  presentations.   The  APEX  II  will  also 
house  the  following  components: 

•  an  exhibition  area  with  a  series  of  fourteen  galleries  that  will  chronicle  the 
historical  and  contemporary  contributions  of  African  Americans. 

•  a  permanent  walk  through  history  exhibition  that  will  re-create,  with  life  size 
dioramas,  historical  events  beginning  with  the  noble  African  civilizations  that 
formed  the  foundation  of  African  American  heritage. 

•  a  gallery  of  changing  exhibits  that  will  commemorate  special  events  in  history 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  individual  African  Americans. 

•  a  space  for  permanent  and  changing  exhibits  of  sculpture,  paintings  and 
graphics. 

•  a  collection  of  artifacts,  relics  and  memorabilia  that  will  reflect  African 
American  life. 

•  an  auditorium  with  a  360-degree  screen  where  specially  produced  multimedia 
presentations  will  be  shown.   This  area  will  also  accommodate  live 
performances  and  conferences. 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  APEX  will  not  only  serve  the  many  visitors  that  will 
venture  down  Auburn  Avenue  in  the  near  future,  but  it  will  also  build  for  our  children  and 
many  generations  yet  unborn,  an  institution  that  will  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  know, 
study  and  share  their  rich  and  diverse  heritage.   The  APEX  11  will  help  increase  an 
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:y)preciation  of  oneself  and  others  and  restore  the  values  to  our  children  that  guide  our  own 
lives. 

With  the  growing  polarization  of  our  communities,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
community  have  an  accessible,  in-depth,  historically  accurate  portrayal  of  the  culture  and 
history  of  African  Americans.   It  will  be  the  goal  of  the  APEX  11  to  offer  this  and  much 
more  to  Atlanta  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1996,  Atlanta  and  the  State  of  Georgia  will  be  under  the  spotlight 
to  all  the  world.  The  APEX  will  be  an  example  of  the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  our 
nation  in  understanding  our  history.  The  APEX  II  will  be  instrumental  in  ensuring  that  the 
story  of  all  Americans  is  told. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  again  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today  and  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 
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The  Center  for  Environmental  Management 
Testimony  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 


Overview 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  my  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Management. 

Since  1984,  Center  for  Environmental  Management  (CEM)  has  been  operating  under  a 
series  of  Cooperative  Agreements  with  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  to  build  a  university  model  of  integrated  environmental  research,  education  and 
outreach.   Federal  funding  has  allowed  CEM  to  encourage  new  thinking  in  important  areas 
such  as  pollution  prevention,  sustainable  development  and  environmental  education,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  exciting  new  ways  of  integrating  and  disseminating  research  results.  CEM's 
first  step  toward  an  integrated  university  model  was  to  encourage  research  projects  to  look  at 
environmental  health  effects,  and  technology  and  policy  implications  throughout  Tufts 
University's  Schools  of  Engineering,  Medicine,  Veterinary  Medicine  and  policy  programs 
such  as  Urban  and  Environmental  Policy  and  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
After  ten  years,  the  expertise  developed  by  faculty  in  these  schools  is  ripe  for  university-wide 
collaboration  that  has  yielded  exciting,  truly  interdisciplinary  results  and  solutions. 

In  addition  to  initiating  broad  change  at  Tufts  University,  CEM  has  acted  as  a  catalyst 
for  change  within  EPA.   Ideas  that  incubated  at  CEM  include  the  shift  away  from 
remediation  toward  pollution  prevention,  practical  applications  of  the  concept  of 
sustainability,  and  an  international  approach  to  environmental  challenges.  This  past  year, 
our  annual  meeting  of  CEM  stakeholders  (corporate  partners,  NGO's,  government  agencies) 
explored  operationalizing  ideas  of  sustainability  through  the  practices  of  industrial  ecology. 
The  Greening  of  Industry  Network,  based  at  CEM,  is  quickly  becoming  an  international 
nexus  of  technology  and  policy  information  exchange  among  leaders  in  industry,  government 
and  academia.  Through  CEM's  links  with  the  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board,  as  well  as 
through  the  multiple  layers  of  advisors  and  contacts,  CEM  has  maintained  an  active  dialogue 
between  the  University  and  the  Agency  to  transfer  new  ideas  and  concepts.  CEM  also  makes 
every  effort  to  involve  EPA  staff  in  education  programs  such  the  Tufts  Environmental 
Literacy  Institute  (TELI)  and  the  Environmental  Professional  Development  (EPD)  Program. 
This  year  for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  EPA  staff  will  be  attending  two  TELI  faculty 
development  workshops  during  the  summer. 

These  activities  reflect  the  model  relationship  that  CEM  has  developed  with  the  EPA. 
The  center  also  works  closely  with  the  Agency  in  planning  the  scope  of  work  of  the  center's 
program,  determining  priorities  in  accordance  with  EPA's  mission,  and  fociasing  on 
developing  solutions  to  current  and  future  environmental  problems.   Not  only  do  we  confer 
with  EPA's  Office  of  Research  and  Development  (ORD),  but  we  have  also  cultivated  strong 
ties  with  EPA  program  offices,  laboratories,  and  regional  offices  throughout  the  country. 
EPA  staff  review  project  final  reports  from  CEM  for  their  relevance  and  quality.   In  all, 
CEM's/EPA  network  of  contacts  involves  approximately  100  Agency  staff.  The  advisory 
function  of  EPA  technical  and  policy  staff  to  CEM  projects  throughout  the  university 
continues  to  expand. 

Working  with  EPA/ORD,  CEM  is  able  to  serve  as  a  model  for  its  other  university- 
based  environmental  research  centers.  These  centers  will  provide  a  unique  infrastructure  and 
capability  for  U.S.  government  and  industries  to  build  substantive  programs  addressing 
issues  of  the  economy  and  the  environment,  and  national  competitiveness.  Through  its 
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multidisciplinary  and  university-wide  approach,  CEM  forms  a  bridge  between  research  and 
policy-making.  CEM's  presence  at  Tufts  has  enabled  the  faculty  to  address  broad  policy 
questions,  as  well  as  pursue  specific  technology  innovations  through  special  requests  from 
EPA.  To  further  enhance  the  value  of  this  model  to  EPA,  we  are  currently  working  with 
EPA's  Campus  Affiliates  Program  to  convene  a  meeting  of  academic  institutions  interested  in 
pursuing  closer  ties  with  EPA. 

The  Tufts  model  is  widely  acclaimed  by  other  academic  and  government  institutions 
as  a  valuable  and  constructive  approach  to  environmental  education,  policy  formation  and 
technology  development.  For  example,  in  1991  Tufts  University  became  the  first  and  only 
uiuversity  to  receive  a  Presidential  Environment  and  Conservation  Challenge  Award  from 
President  Bush  for  the  Tufts  Environmental  Literacy  Ir\stitute  (TELI). 

CEM  has  leveraged  federal  funding  to  diversify  its  funding  base  through  partnerships 
with  industry,  other  goveminent  agencies,  non-governmental  organizations  and  foundations. 
Between  1986  and  1992  CEM  received  funding  from  more  than  24  sources.  In  addition  to  the 
core  funding  from  EPA's  Office  of  Research  and  Development  (ORD),  CEM  has  received 
separate  financial  support  from  eight  other  EPA  program  offices,  laboratories  and  research 
centers,  totalling  more  than  $3.3  million,  as  well  as  from  various  corporations  and 
foundations  totalling  nearly  $2.7  nullion.   In  1994,  our  Corporate  Affiliates  Program  is  being 
transitioned  into  a  Corpxjrate  Partners  Program  with  increased  opportunities  for  support  and 
involvement  by  industry  and  business. 

For  CEM  to  fully  realize  the  collaborative,  university-wide  model  it  began  developing 
ten  years  ago,  continued  federal  funding  is  critical.  Continued  federal  support  wiU  allow 
CEM  to  facilitate  greater  integration  and  collaboration  among  the  Tufts  investigators  that 
now  have  individual  expertise  in  their  disciplines.  Federal  support  is  the  key  springboard 
from  which  CEM  will  be  able  to  successfully  diversify  funding  through  its  Corporate 
Partners  Program.   Examples  of  ways  in  which  the  federal  funding  could  be  leveraged  by 
CEM  are  outlined  in  the  follovraig  sectioi\s. 

Environmental  Health,  Technology  and  Policy  Research 

Tufts'  institutional  strengths  include  an  infrastructure  well  suited  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  thoroughly  interdiscipliiwry  research  projects  to  address  complex 
environmental  problems.  These  strengths  extend  through  the  faculties  of  Medicine, 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Dentistry  as  well  as  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Fletcher 
School  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy.  There  are  more  than  twenty  formal  academic 
degree  programs  in  the  environmental  area  diffused  throughout  the  University  in 
departments  and  program  areas  as  diverse  as  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental 
Policy,  Environmental  Health  (within  the  department  of  Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering)  and  International  resource  and  Environmental  Policy  (within  the  Fletcher 
School). 

Rarely  is  an  envirorunental  problem  purely  a  human  health  concern,  a  challenge  to 
existing  technologies  or  a  policy  consideration.   Usually  environmental  problems  combine 
these  parameters  and  present  a  reality  that  defies  simple  solutions  or  unidimensional 
thinking.   In  defining  its  research  agenda,  CEM  has  increasingly  moved  —  with  support  from 
EPA/ORD  —  toward  funding  research  activities  which  featvire  complementary  sets  of 
researchers  addressing  multi-disdplinary  problems. 
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Two  selected  examples  of  multi-disciplinary,  integrated  projects  funded  by  CEM  in  1993  are: 

♦  A  set  of  three  research  groups  representing  the  disciplines  of  genetics,  ecology,  and 
policy  are  collaborating  to  improve  the  methods  of  risk  assessment  and  risk 
management  of  genetically  engineered  microorganisms  (GEMs)  released  into  soil 
environments. 

♦  A  three-phase  approach  that  would  first  assess  the  extent  of  lead  exposure  and 
poisoning  in  an  Eastern  European  country,  then  recommend  and  implement 
education,  information  dissemination,  and  communication  about  lead  risks/hazards. 
The  final  phase  would  establish  a  multisectoral  task  force  to  develop  policies  and 
programs  to  reduce  lead  exposure  and  poisoning. 

These  examples  are  derived  from  a  set  of  more  than  40  faculty  researchers  throughout 
the  three  campuses  of  Tufts  University  working  on  environmentally  related  topics.  CEM 
increasingly  views  its  mission  within  the  Tufts  community  as  serving  as  a  catalyst  and 
facilitator  for  mounting  new  research  activities  that  benefit  from  the  multidisdplinary 
traditions  of  existing  work  at  the  University.  Of  the  more  than  50  researchers  who  were 
initially  funded  by  CEM  to  look  at  innovative  enviroiunental  technology  and  policy  issues, 
many  have  been  funded  to  continue  the  work  through  outside  sources.   In  1993,  CEM  began 
to  see  the  results  of  linking  faculty  from  diverse  disciplines  to  pursue  funding  for  such 
multidisdplinary  projects. 

A  prominent  current  example  is  the  formation  of  a  group  of  faculty  representing  the 
Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering,  and  the  schools  of 
Medicine  and  Veterinary  Medicine  to  pursue  an  Request  for  Applications  (RFA)  recently 
issued  by  the  National  Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  concerning 
Superfund  Hazardous  Substance  Basic  Research  Program.  This  proposed  research  activity 
will  feature  projects  conducted  by  individual  Tufts  Principal  Investigators  arrayed  around  a 
common  theme  of  reproductive  health  in  humans  and  non-human  species  and  will  feature 
components  which  will  fully  examine  mechanisms  of  action  and  the  development  of  dose- 
response  relationships  between  selected  health  outcomes  and  particular  environmental 
agents. 

Tufts'  reputation  for  a  broad  skill  set  in  the  environmental  arena  has  propelled  CEM 
into  other  recent  proposal  submissions.  Recently  a  diverse,  comprehensive  group  of  faculty 
responded  to  a  solicitation  from  the  African  Development  Bank  and  USAID  for  a  program  to 
train  a  diverse  set  of  senior  and  field  level  officials  from  the  Bank  on  a  variety  of 
environmental  topics. 

The  continued  evolution  of  environmental  research  coordinated  through  CEM  at  Tufts 
University  will  feature  the  ability  to  explore  the  points  of  intersection  between  human  health 
concents,  technology,  and  social  and  policy  impacts  of  such  subjects. 

Environmental  Education  and  Outreach 

Not  only  are  interdisciplinary  solutioi^s  made  possible  by  Tufts'  unique  combination 
of  expertise  in  health,  policy  and  technology,  but  CEM  has  evolved  as  a  highly  respected 
resource  for  information  and  dissemination  strat^es.  CEM's  well-established  programs  in 
environmental  education  and  outreach  ensure  that  research,  policy  and  technology  is 
effectively  trai\sferred  to  decision  makers  around  the  world. 
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The  Greening  of  Industry  Network,  which  hosted  international  conferences  on 
industry  and  the  environment,  is  now  recognized  as  an  innovator  in  information  transfer.  In 
addition  to  annual  international  conferences,  the  Network  is  producing  books,  bibliographies 
and  other  reference  materials,  has  established  an  affiliation  with  the  journal  Business  and  the 
Environment  and  is  capitalizing  on  new  electronic  sources  of  information  distribution  through 
the  Internet.  In  its  May /June  1994  issue.  Harvard  Business  Review  lists  Environmental  Strategies 
for  Industry,  the  book  compiled  from  the  proceedings  of  the  1994  Network  conference,  as  one 
of  a  half-dozen  critical  reference  books  for  anyone  interested  in  business  and  the  environment 
(along  with  Earth  in  the  Balance,  by  Vice  President  Albert  Gore,  and  Our  Common  Future,  by 
Stephan  Schmidheiny,  among  others.) 

The  Tufts  Environmental  Literacy  Institute  has  also  been  widely  recognized  as  an 
effective  model  of  faculty  development  to  help  integrate  environmental  perspectives  into 
undergraduate  teaching  across  the  curriculum.  As  a  result,  students  who  graduate  from 
Tufts  have  an  ingrained,  intuitive  knowledge  of  decision  making  that  might  have 
environmental  impacts.  Whether  they  graduate  with  a  degree  in  engineering  or  English, 
Tufts  students  will  have  been  exposed  repeatedly  through  their  course  work  to 
environmental  ideas.  TELI  has  also  trained  faculty  from  42  other  ii\stitutions,  including 
several  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  developing  world,  as  well  as  from  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs).  This  year,  TELI  received  funding  through  a  Corporate 
Partnership  with  AT&T  to  develop  and  host  the  first  TELI  Faculty  Development  Workshop 
for  Engineers. 

The  UNEP/Tufts  Environmental  Leadership  Training  Program,  one  of  only  three 
funded  by  UNEP  world-wide,  brings  mid-career  professionals  to  Tufts  each  year  to  pursue 
intensive  study  in  environmental  management.  In  its  fourth  year  UNEP/Tufts  is  creating  an 
international  network  of  highly  placed  government  and  industry  professionals  making  critical 
environmental  decisions.  In  addition,  while  they  are  at  Tufts,  the  industrial  professionals  are 
fully  integrated  into  the  university,  taking  classes  at  the  Department  of  Urban  and 
Environmental  Policy  and  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  and  meeting  with 
federal  government  agency  and  industry  representatives  to  discuss  the  perspectives  of 
regulatory  and  market  issues  in  developing  countries. 

Environmental  Professional  Development  (EPD)  Program,  an  expansion  this  year  of 
CEM's  successful  fee-for-service  training,  includes  the  Asbestos  Information  Center  and  the 
Environmental  Management  Institute  (EMI).   Building  on  the  base  of  more  than  8,500 
professionals  already  trained  by  CEM,  the  EPD  program  is  a  market-driven  response  to  an 
expressed  need  by  business,  industry  and  government  in  the  New  England  area  for  training 
in  cutting-edge  environmental  management  strategies  and  policies.  Topics  such  as  risk 
communication,  environmental  dispute  resolution  and  Total  Quality  Environmental 
Management  are  offered  as  introductory  lectures,  workshops  and  intensive  short  courses 
through  CEM's  seven  year-old  EMI.  Another  extension  of  CEM's  training  links  state  and 
federal  agency  workers  through  a  collaborative  training  project  "Motivating  Regulators  and 
Industry  Toward  Pollution  Prevention,"  in  collaboration  with  the  North  East  Waste 
Management  Officials  Association  (NEWMOA). 

CEM  has  also  made  impwrtant  links  with  the  regional  and  national  business 
commvmity.  Through  partnership  and  involvement  with  the  Environmental  Business  Council 
of  New  England  (EBC),  CEM  gained  exposure  for  Tufts  as  a  regional  leader  in  environmental 
education  and  training.  This  year,  CEM  is  co-hosting  an  EBC  education  committee  workshop 
on  technology  transfer,  highlighting  the  ways  in  which  government,  industry  and  academia 
can  work  together  toward  successful  technology  transfer. 
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These  programs,  together  with  CEM's  marketing  and  communications  efforts,  offer  a 
variety  of  ways  to  disseminate  the  information  and  expertise  developed  at  Tufts  to  important, 
diverse  audiences:   government  and  industry  representatives,  and  future  leaders  and  decision 
makers  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 


Future  Directions  for  CEM 

Having  cultivated  university-wide  expertise  within  a  variety  of  Tufts  departments  and 
schools,  CEM  is  ideally  poised  to  become  a  fully  integrated  model  of  environmental  research 
and  education.  CEM  can  now  begin  to  create  effective  links  among  university  researchers,  as 
well  as  with  EPA,  industry  representatives  and  other  researchers.   The  Greening  of  Industry 
and  the  Environmental  Professional  Development  Program  will  help  catalyze  these  links,  as 
vdll  CEM's  connections  to  EPA  Region  I  and  Headquarters,  and  industry  groups  such  as  our 
Corporate  Partners  Program  and  the  Environmental  Business  Council  of  New  England,  Inc. 
For  example,  EPA  Region  I  has  already  proposed  a  follow-up  workshop  for  the  fall  to  the 
joint  EBC-CEM  technology  transfer  workshop  scheduled  for  May  10, 1994. 

In  addition  to  the  facilitating  links  external  to  CEM,  its  internal  programmatic 
initiatives  are  well  positioned  to  more  fully  integrate  with  one  another.  TELI  is  beginning  to 
capitalize  on  the  contacts  made  by  the  Greening  of  Industry  and  UNEP.  We  at  CEM  believe 
the  EPD  model  can  be  transferred  to  a  variety  of  other  regional,  national  and  international 
settings,  utilizing  contacts  made  by  the  Greening  of  Industry,  as  well  as  other  Tufts  programs 
such  as  The  Gordon  Institute,  an  engineering  management  program. 

Without  federal  funding  this  major  investment  will  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  CEM 
asks  for  continued  support  of  $3.5  million  dollars  for  the  upcoming  federal  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  been  in  touch  with  the  House  Committee  for  Science, 
Space  and  Technology  concerning  authorization.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit 
this  testimony. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

DR.  MELVIN  VULGAMORE,  PRESmENT 

ALBION  COLLEGE,  ALBION,  MICHIGAN 

CENTER  FOR  LEADERSHIP  AND  SERVICE 

PRESENTED  TO  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

APRIL  22,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement.    Albion  College  and  the  City  of  Albion,  Michigan  have  formalized  a 
partnership  to  focus  on  issues  that  affect  the  campus  and  community.   Recognizing  that  the 
College  and  City  are  inextricably  linked,  leaders  from  both  entities  have  come  together  to 
cooperate  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the  City  of  Albion  for 
years. 

With  the  assistance  of  this  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress  in  1992,  the  City  of 
Albion  was  awarded  a  $900,000  Special  Purpose  Grant  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  infrastructure  improvements  in  Albion.   As  President  of  Albion 
College  and  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Albion,  I  would  like  to  offer  our  thanks  for  this 
generous  assistance  which  was  a  significant  first  step  toward  eradicating  some  of  our 
problems.   Our  decaying  urban  infrastructure  has  been  exacerbated  in  recent  years  as 
businesses  which  once  served  the  flourishing  auto  industry  migrated  away  or  closed.   This 
has  impacted  the  City  of  Albion  on  all  levels  including  environmental  problems,  double-digit 
unemployment  and  a  large  social  service  caseload.   As  you  know,  there  are  very  few 
programs  that  will  provide  significant  assistance  to  smaller,  poverty-stricken  communities. 
This  has  been  a  source  of  incredible  frustration  as  door  after  door  of  opportunity  has  closed 
on  our  proposals. 

The  College  does  not  want  to  abandon  the  community  but  cannot  take  on  the  total 
responsibility  for  revitalization.   Our  goal  is  to  empower  the  citizens  of  Albion  to  manage 
their  own  community.   The  recognition  of  need  and  grant  award  by  the  federal  government 
has  given  us  hope  that  communities  like  ours  are  not  forgotten.  We  are  now  enthusiastic 
about  our  future  as  we  expand  our  outreach  capabilities. 

Our  town-gown  partnership  has  been  successful  on  a  number  of  problems,  the  most 
recent  of  which  involved  groundwater  and  drinking  water  contamination.   This  and  other 
successes  gave  us  the  impetus  to  explore  further  areas  where  the  College  could  be  of 
assistance  to  the  City.   Beginning  in  1987,  with  a  three  year,  $470,000  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  grant,  the  "two  Albions"  joined  forces  to  promote  civic  involvement  and 
leadership.   The  continuing  theme  of  this  highly  successful  program  is  "education  for 
citizenship"  with  a  focus  on  training  students  and  citizens  in  the  skills  of  democratic 
leadership.  In  the  spirit  of  "National  Service"  and  with  sponsorship  by  the  College,  our 
leadership  program  emphasizes  volunteerism  for  local  action  in  the  context  of  local 
commitment. 
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The  building  of  interdependence  in  the  connimunity  will  foster  tangible  outcomes  for 
people,  students,  and  city  governance.  The  goals  of  the  program  are  an  increase  in  the 
qudity  of  life  for  the  people  of  Albion  and  practical  experience  for  the  student  who  will 
develop  a  "habit"  of  service  and  community  involvement.   Albion  College,  a  liberal  arts 
institution  of  1600  students,  has  a  national  rq)utation  for  educational  excellence  and  has  the 
resources  that,  with  a  relatively  small  investment  for  expansion,  can  bring  about  measurable 
results  for  community  development  which  can  be  replicated  nationally. 

Albion  College,  in  conjunction  with  the  City,  will  expand  upon  current  programs  and 
develop  a  two-track  approach  to  meeting  the  community's  needs.    A  task  force  co-directed  by 
the  College  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albion  Alliance  2000, 
which  includes  representatives  of  the  town  and  the  college  continues  to  identify  and 
implement  efforts  designed  to  attack  the  current  challenges  of  housing,  health  care,  and  water 
quality,  as  well  as  overall  economic  development.  The  first  component  of  the  program  will 
focus  on  college-school  partnerships,  civic  participation  and  community  outreach.   The 
second  component  will  be  a  concentrated  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students.   Education  of  Albion's  youth  is  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  City's  continued  efforts  to  revitalize  itself  economically  and  socially.   The  proposed 
Albion  program  will  also  provide  courses  and  services  for  adults  seeking  to  continue  their 
education.   Programs  will  reach  out  to  the  adult  community  with  such  services  as  clinics  on 
legal  aid,  banking  and  personal  finance,  as  well  as  women's  health  and  job-seeking  skills. 

The  concept  of  a  College-sponsored  and  run  Center  that  could  focus  regularly  on 
numerous  city  activities  and  problem  areas  has  become  an  Albion  partnership  priority.   The 
proposed  Center  For  Community  Service  and  Leadership  will  link  the  resources  of  talent, 
training,  and  programs  of  the  College  with  elected  officials  and  management  of  the  city  in  an 
effort  to  tackle  this  microcosm  of  the  challenges  of  urban  America.   The  Center  will  bring 
together  programs  that  are  currently  scattered  throughout  town  and  campus  for  maximum 
effectiveness.   Albion  plans  to  purchase  and  improve  a  building  which  is  on  the  edge  of 
campus.   Included  in  this  Center  will  be  a  unique  bookstore  to  provide  the  resources  to 
support  College  needs,  Albion  adult  education  extension  and  community  renewal  programs. 
The  City  does  not  presently  have  a  bookstore. 

Albion  College  is  one  of  the  SO  finest  co-educational  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
country.   Serving  more  than  1600  students,  it  is  now  the  second  largest  employer  in  the  City 
of  Albion.   The  approach  to  education  at  Albion  is  value-oriented.  There  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  develop  depth  of  character  and  a  sense  of  personal  integrity.   As  a  liberal  arts 
college,  Albion  encourages  students  to  become  familiar  with  principles,  issues  and  ideas 
important  to  our  times. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  approximately  50%  of  the  College's  students  have 
participated  in  some  type  of  community  service  or  volunteer  activity.   This  commitment  is 
driven  by  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  which  encourages  students  to  observe  and  understand  the 
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world  around  them.   This  focus  has  helped  students  to  recognize  the  deep  and  embedded 
problems  affecting  the  City  of  Albion. 

There  are  several  programs  of  the  College  which,  with  retraining  and  refocusing,  can 
provide  a  unique  demonstration  of  City/College,  public/private,  educator/citizen  reform  and 
community  development.  The  primary  focus  for  the  new  Center's  program  will  come  from  • 
the  Albion  College,  Gerald  R.  Ford  Institute  for  Public  Service. 

Many  students  come  to  Albion  because  they  know  the  College  provides  excellent 
preparation  for  those  with  a  particular  interest  in  dedicated  themselves  to  public  service.   To 
supplement  the  large  number  of  courses  in  public  policy  and  related  fields,  the  College  offers 
student  internship  programs  at  all  levels  of  government  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Founded  in 
1978,  this  highly  selective  program  was  the  first  undergraduate  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.   The  City  of  Albion,  like  other  municipalities  across  the  country,  desperately  needs 
the  expertise  of  graduates,  like  those  from  Albion,  in  order  to  lead  a  new  concept  of  public 
service  dedicated  to  improving  our  communities  outside  of  the  usual  government  programs. 
The  College  anticipates  the  students  of  the  Institute  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Center  for 
Community  Service  and  Leadership. 

Another  major  resource  of  the  College  is  the  Sleight  Leadership  Program.   This 
program,  fosters  and  guides  the  voluntary  service  of  students  and  will  certify  their 
participation  and  achievements  with  a  co-curricular  transcript  at  the  end  of  four  years.   The 
philosophy  is  that  leadership  and  service  or  volunteering  are  opposites  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
New  courses  in  leadership,  particularly  Freshman  Seminars  and  senior  capstone  courses,  will 
engage  students  in  conscious  maturation  in  the  arts  of  citizenship  and  democracy. 

The  final,  established  and  fully  operational  component  to  be  integrated  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  new  Center  is  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Women's  Center.   This  will  be  a  very 
important  outreach  aspect  of  our  proposed  program.   This  Center  has  been  effective  in 
delivering  counseling  as  well  as  social  programs  designed  for  female  students.   With  the 
establishment  of  the  Community  Service  and  Leadership  Center,  a  larger  role  for  the 
Women's  Center  will  involve  assisting  adult  women  to  receive  further  education  and  finding 
career  opportunities  for  women  reentering  the  work  force.   Women's  health  will  also  be  an 
emphasis.   The  health  services  provided  by  the  Center  will  include  a  physician,  physician's 
assistant/nurse  practitioner  and  two  full  time  R.N.s  This  staff  will  provide  for  student  and 
community  needs.   The  energies  of  the  Center  will  be  aimed  toward  adult  women  in  the 
community  since  they  are,  many  times,  the  locus  of  the  cohesiveness  of  family  life  and 
values. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  programs  and  services  mentioned  previously, 
Albion  proposes  the  following  additional  activities  to  be  run  by  the  Center  -  many  of  which 
are  beyond  planning  and  well  into  implementation: 
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Public  Housing  and  Rehabilitation:  Students  and  faculty  members  will  work  with 
community  residents  to  repair,  rehabilitate,  and  clean  up  public  housing  units  in  the  City  of 
Albion.   This  program  will  encourage  citizens  to  work  with  College  representatives  and  seek 
to  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  individuals'  neighborhoods.   The  College  is  taking  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  chapter  of  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

Identifying  Job  Opportunities:  While  Albion  College  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
perform  vocational  training,  both  faculty  and  students,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  Office 
of  Career  Development,  will  participate  in  a  job  retraining  and  identification  program.   This 
program  will  help  workers  to  identify  previously  learned  skills  that  may  be  applicable  in 
other  industries  as  well  as  act  as  a  local  job  bank.   If  one  of  the  City's  major  employers, 
such  as  Harvard  Industries,  closes,  this  outreach  effort  will  work  with  displaced  workers  to 
find  alternative  employment  opportunities  according  to  their  skills.   In  addition,  pre-coUege 
workshops  will  be  conducted  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  the  community  as 
well  as  adult  education  courses  (i.e.,  interviewing  skills,  written  correspondence  and  career 
testing)  will  be  conducted  in  partnership  with  the  Albion  Public  School  system. 

Political  Participation:   Albion  believes  that  one  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  program  is  the 
active  participation  of  minorities  in  the  political  process.    Involvement  and  empowerment 
within  city  government  and  the  political  process  is  crucial.   The  minority  bloc  of  voters  in 
Albion  is  seriously  underrepresented.   The  College's  faculty  and  students  will  begin  a 
program  to  increase  interest  in  public  policy  among  the  minority  community  and  therefore, 
increase  their  involvement  in  the  political  process.   Public  policy  forums  on  campus, 
candidate's  nights,  and  voter  education  and  registration  will  all  be  part  of  this  effort. 

Outreach  to  Area  Youth:  Albion  College  has  an  excellent  relationship  with  the  Calhoun 
County  Human  Resources  Center  which  provides  professional  therapy  and  other 
psychological  support  to  the  County.   The  Albion  College  Counseling  Center,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Calhoun  clinic,  can  offer  convenient  service  to  youth  for  substance 
abuse  and  other  counseling  needs.   In  addition,  the  students  of  Albion  College  will  expand 
their  participation  in  programs  such  as  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  and  Special  Olympics  to  aid 
increasing  youth  activities  within  the  city  to  help  keep  young  people  off  the  streets  and  work 
to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  City.   The  Center  will  act  as  a  coordinating  point  for  these  activities, 
including  recruitment,  and  will  use  its  resources  to  identify  additional  community  needs  and 
devise  programs  that  will  provide  educational  extracurricular  activities  for  Albion  youth. 

In  combination  with  these  social  outreach  programs,  the  Center  and  the  College 
Department  of  Education  will  work  with  the  local  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  to 
devise  educational  outreach  programs  and  efforts  for  disadvantaged  children.    As  a  liberal 
arts  school  that  produces  a  significant  number  of  future  teachers,  Albion  College  is  well- 
suited  to  pursue  this  effort. 

The  College  will  institute  a  broad  mentoring  program  which  matches  school  children 
with  individual  college  students,  teachers,  and  possibly  town  residents,  to  assist  in  their 
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studies.   This  tj-pe  of  program,  which  the  College  is  doing  now  on  a  pilot  basis,  >^'ill  benefit 
children  most  directly  but  also  enable  college  students  to  experience  teaching  and  tutoring. 
Albion  will  also  institute  more  innovative  programs  to  increase  the  quality  of  education  and 
tutoring  provided  to  students. 

Teacher  Retraining:   Faculty  memben  at  Albion  College  will  hold  teacher  retraining 
sessions  for  Albion's  public  school  teachers.   College  feculty  at  Albion  are  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  implementing  new  teaching  techniques. 

Intervention:  To  address  Albion's  secondary  schools'  alarming  dropout  rate.  College 
students  v^ill  meet  with  and  counsel  area  high  school  students  to  discourage  them  from 
quitting  school.   Hopefully,  a  message  from  young  students  will  prove  more  effective  than 
past  attempts  to  retain  students  in  school.   Through  exposing  studaits  to  Albion  College's  art 
and  athletic  facilities.  Collie  students  will  demonstrate  that  education  involves  more  than 
textbooks.   The  college  will  also  expand  upon  outreach  to  eighth-graders  to  encourage  them 
to  become  college-bound. 

Recruitment:   College  students  and  faculty  will  meet  with  promising  individual  high  school 
students  and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  education  after  graduation.   This  effort  will 
not  be  directed  towards  recruiting  students  for  Albion  Collie,  but  rather  increasing  the 
number  of  students  who  enter  higher  education.    The  Admissions  Office  will  work  to  enroll 
adult  citizens  in  degree-seeking  paths. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  programs  listed  above,  there  are  other  services  of  the  College 
that  will  be  made  available  to  the  community  through  the  Center.   Tnese  programs,  which 
will  be  run  by  the  s-arious  Dqjartments  within  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  will  include 
multicultural  affairs  initiatives  such  as  a  Saturday  Science  .\cademy,  a  'History  of  the  Black 
Community  of  Albion"  project,  and  mediation  training  and  services;  the  Chaplains  Office 
win  run  programs  in  conjunction  with  various  church  groups  and  religious  leaden  in  the 
community;  and  the  Dqjartment  of  Campus  Safety  will  conduct  joint  programs  with  the 
Albion  Department  of  Public  Safety  on  crime  prevention  and  safety. 

Albion  is  seeking  fedeal  partnership  assistance  toward  our  total  project  budget  of  S9 
million  dollars  to  purchase  and  roiovate  the  fecility  for  the  Center.   We  are  requesting 
federal  partnership  assistance  to  help  carry  out  this  initiative  for  economic  and  societal 
development.   Federal  funds  will  be  matched  with  private  funds  raised  by  the  Collie.   It  is 
desire  that  the  'two  Albions*  will  form  a  model  partnership  system  that  can  be  replicated  by 
other  colleges  and  communities  around  the  country  as  an  effective  way  for  smaller 
communities  to  achieve  economic  revitalization. 
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Chairman  Stokes  and  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  testimony  on  behalf  of 
Columbia  University  to  tell  you  about  progress  on  the  Center  for 
Disease  Prevention,  a  project  that  will  expand  our  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  diseases  to  enable  us  to  develop  more 
advanced  treatments  for  them. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  will  add  to  the  nation's 
biomedical  research  capabilities  and  will  help  advance  our 
knowledge  of  disease  origination,  formation  and  progress. 
Columbia's  Health  Sciences  Division  at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  centers  of 
biomedical  research.   During  this  past  year  alone,  scientists  at 
Columbia  have  participated  in  the  discovery  of  the  genetic 
location  of  Huntington's  disease,  the  condition  that  led  to  the 
death  of  the  folksinger  Woody  Guthrie.   This  discovery  will  help 
identify  people  at  risk  of  developing  Huntington's  and  is  the 
breakthrough  researchers  need  to  continue  work  on  finding  a 
possible  cure.   Another  Columbia  scientist  discovered  a  possible 
antidote  to  the  addictive  qualities  of  cocaine,  which  provides  a 
basis  for  treating  this  most  addictive  of  addictive  drugs.   I 
could  list  other  similar  achievements  in  the  past  year  alone  that 
are  helping  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  medical  science  to 
eventually  help  people  who  suffer  and  need  medical  treatment. 
The  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  will  expand  research  of  this 
character,  including  research  in  the  environmental  causes  of 
disease,  infectious  disease,  immunology  and  genetics. 

The  Center  will  also  be  a  key  component  of  Columbia's 
Audubon  Biomedical  Science  and  Technology  Park,  which  will 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  new  science  from  the  bench  to  the 
bedside,  as  the  most  innovative  new  techniques  of  biotechnology 
are  transformed  into  new  medical  treatments  and  diagnostics. 
Audubon  will  bring  academic  and  commercial  science  closer 
together,  as  industry  works  closely  with  our  scientists  and  new 
businesses  spin  off  from  Columbia  research  and  the  research  of 
our  peers  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  nation.   The  first 
Audubon  facility  is  already  under  construction  and  will  be 
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finished  early  next  year.   The  Center  for  Disease  Prevention — 
which  is  the  first  academic  facility  and  the  second  facility  in 
Audubon — will  begin  construction  later  this  year. 

The  City  of  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  financial  partners  with  Columbia  in  the 
development  of  the  Audubon  Park,  which  is  a  major  engine  of 
economic  development  in  New  York  City  and  a  major  program  to  keep 
American  industry  in  the  forefront  of  biotechnology.   Nearly  $70 
million  has  been  invested  to  date  from  city,  state,  federal  and 
university  sources.   Columbia  also  just  received  a  $10  million 
private  grant  from  the  Fairchild  Foundation  for  the  Center  for 
Disease  Prevention,  raising  that  total  to  $80  million.   When 
fully  completed,  the  Audubon  Science  Park  will  create  at  least 
2,500  new  jobs  in  New  York  City  and  will  expand  the  nation's  pool 
of  the  most  advanced  scientific  resources  to  help  the  development 
of  exactly  the  kind  of  high  tech,  advanced-skill,  science-based 
industry  that  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  Members  of 
Congress  such  as  yourself  and  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee 
are  supporting  to  rebuild  America's  industrial  strength  and 
create  jobs  for  the  Americans  of  this  and  coming  generations.   In 
addition  to  the  medical  and  research  implications,  the  Center  for 
Disease  Prevention  and  the  Audubon  Science  Park  will  help  to 
revitalize  the  economy  of  this  economically  distressed  section  of 
New  York  City. 

In  FY  93,  this  Subcommittee  provided  a  $10  million  grant  to 
assist  the  construction  of  the  Center.   That  grant,  together  with 
the  other  sources  of  funding  mentioned  above,  has  enabled  us  to 
begin  work  on  the  project.   It  is  well  into  the  design  stage, 
with  site  preparation  work  to  begin  later  this  year.   As  we  have 
mentioned  in  previous  testimony,  environmental  causes  of  disease 
will  be  among  the  major  subjects  of  research  in  the  Center,  which 
brings  it  within  the  purview  of  this  Subcommittee  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which  is  administering  the 
current  federal  grant.   I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  skill  and  professionalism  of  the  EPA  staff  who  are 
assisting  us  on  this  effort. 

We  respectfully  request  a  further  grant  of  $10  million  in  FY 
95  to  enable  the  project  to  continue  through  the  final  stages  of 
construction  and  into  operation.   With  this  additional  funding, 
in  addition  to  Columbia's  investment,  the  private  donation  from 
Fairchild,  and  the  New  York  State  grant,  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  project  will  proceed  to  completion. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.   We  appreciate  your  support  of 
this  important  project  for  the  nation. 
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The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (CWLA)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit 
testimony  on  FY  1995  funding  decisions  made  by  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD  and  Indq)endent  Agencies.  CWLA  is  a  membership  organization  representing  more 
than  730  public  and  voluntary  child  serving  agencies  that  assist  over  2.5  million  vulnerable 
children  and  families  each  year.  Over  235  of  these  agencies  provide  various  emergency  shelter 
services  and  50  agencies  offer  housing  and  specialized  housing  assistance  to  vulnerable  children 
and  their  families.  We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  provide  $107  million  for  FY  1995  for  the 
Family  Unification/Foster  Child  Care  Program. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  this  Subcommittee  has  been  such  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Family  Unification  Program  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  continue  the  success 
of  this  program.  The  Family  Unification  Program  provides  Section  8  housing  subsidies 
necessary  so  that  children  will  not  have  to  be  separated  from  their  families  and  placed  into  foster 
care,  and  to  assist  child  welfare  agencies  to  reunify  children  in  foster  care  with  their  families. 
Funded  at  $75  million  in  FY  1993,  the  Family  Unification  Program  has  successfully  been 
implemented  in  62  sites  in  11  states,  touching  the  lives  of  1,272  families  and  over  2,000 
children.  For  FY  1994,  this  Congress  approved  $77.4  million  and  HUD  is  about  to  announce 
the  FY  1994  sites  selected  in  16  states  to  receive  these  1,700  Section  8  rental  certificates. 
Eligible  families  are  identified  by  the  public  child  welfare  agency  and  housing  assistance  is 
provided  by  the  local  public  housing  authority. 

The  181  {plications  HUD  received  for  the  FY  1993  funding  round  is  one  indication  of 
the  great  demand  for  this  program.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  state  found  that  2,656  families 
faced  separation  because  of  housing  problems.  Unless  Illinois  received  this  assistance,  3,720 
children  in  these  families  will  be  at  risk  of  being  placed  into  foster  care  simply  because  their 
families  cannot  afford  adequate  housing.  The  Pinellas  County  Florida  j^lication  estimated  that 
15  percent  of  the  600  children  currently  in  foster  care  coiUd  go  home  and  20  percent  of  the 
children  in  emergency  care  could  stay  with  their  families  if  the  family  had  housing  assistance. 

The  County  of  Hamilton  in  Ohio,  which  covers  Cincinnati  and  its  suburbs,  received  21 
Section  8  FUP  certificates  last  year  and  used  them  to: 

•  reunify  28  childrrai  with  their  ten  families; 

•  prevent  15  children  firom  1 1  families  from  going  into  foster  care; 

•  place  seven  previously  homeless  families,  either  living  in  a  shelter  or  temporary 
housing,  into  Section  8  rental  apartments;  and 

•  allowed  two  families  who  had  been  forced  to  move  because  of  lead  poisoning 
of  the  children  in  the  household  to  move  immediately  into  FUP  units. 
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Social  woricers  from  the  Hamilton  County  Department  of  Human  Services  (DHS)  assisted  each 
family  in  securing  housing,  and  provided  where  it  was  necessary,  utility  hook-up  costs, 
fiiTnituTe,  and  moving  expenses.  The  DHS  also  agreed  to  provide  follow-up  assistance  and 
monitor  these  families  for  one  year. 

While  the  housing  certificate  makes  this  housing  program  woric,  the  most  innovative  and 
long-lasting  relationship  developed  in  these  communities  is  between  the  housing  authorities  and 
the  local  child  welfare  agency.  The  children  and  families  served  by  the  Family  Unification 
Program  must  be  a  family  currently  involved  in  the  child  welfare  system.  This  involvement 
guarantees  continued  family  and  child  help  as  the  family  adjusts  to  its  new  housing  situation. 
Many  of  the  child-serving  agencies  in  the  FUP  have  written  agreements  with  housing  authorities 
to  provide  longer-term  assistance  to  maintain  family  stability.  This  follow  up  is  critical  to 
guarantee  families  stay  together. 

The  cooperation  between  local  housing  authorities  and  child  welfare  agencies  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  housing  and  child  serving  agencies  working  together  in  the 
interests  of  children  and  families.  Developing  comprehensive  service  agreements  between 
housing  and  service  providers  and  tenant  families  is  critical  to  strengthening  and  supporting 
families. 

The  investment  made  today  in  the  Family  Uniiication  Program  to  keq)  children  and 
families  together  will  prevent  costly  expenditures  now  and  in  the  future.  For  every  child  not 
placed  into  foster  care  or  not  returned  home  from  foster  care,  there  is  a  potential  savings  of 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year  since  the  cost  of  out-of-home  care  for  one  child  can  be  as  high  as 
$20,000  per  year  while  Section  8  rental  assistance  to  keep  an  entire  family  together  costs  only 
$7,000  annually. 

The  continuation  of  the  Family  Unification  Program  is  essential.  The  President's  FY 
1995  budget  proposes  to  discontinue  funding  for  the  Family  Unification  Program  while 
expanding  a  new  series  of  special  housing  assistance  programs  for  various  other  populations. 
This  policy  is  inconsistent  with  the  President's  conmiitment  to  strengthen  and  support  families. 
CWLA  recognizes  that  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  affordable  and  decent  housing  in  this 
country  for  millions  of  people  and  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  housing 
programs  reach  everyone  who  needs  help.  Until  that  goal  is  reached,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  some  categories  of  people  have  extraordinary  needs  that  should  be  met  first.  The 
extraordinary  and  compelling  needs  of  families  with  inadequate  or  no  housing  who  are  at  risk 
of  having  their  children  placed  into  foster  care,  or  who  cannot  get  their  children  back  from 
foster  care  because  of  the  housing  crisis,  must  continue  to  be  recognized.  These  families  need 
housing  in  order  to  keq)  them  together. 

Congress  recognized  that  need  and  in  1990  created  the  Family  Unification  Program  as 
a  sq>arate  Section  8  program.  In  creating  the  program,  Congress  recognized  that  the  housing 
needs  of  these  families  were  urgent.  Children  could  not  wait  years  to  be  reunited  with  their 
families  simply  because  their  families  could  not  find  adequate  and  affordable  housing.  Children 
should  not  be  placed  at  risk  of  being  torn  from  their  families  and  placed  into  foster  care  because 
this  country  cannot  provide  enough  housing  assistance  to  those  in  need.  Children  should  not  be 
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the  victiffls  of  this  nation's  inaf<«^"'''^  commitmeat  to  provide  families  the  suppoits  they  need 
in  order  to  prevent  needless  and  tragic  separations. 

As  housing  becomes  less  and  less  affordable  in  this  country,  and  as  federal  housing 
subsidies  continue  to  fall  far  short  of  the  demand,  more  families  will  be  faced  with  separations 
because  they  cannot  afford  adequate  housing.  Other  existing  federal  housing  assistance  programs 
have  long  waiting  lists  and  carry  over  2  million  parents  and  children,  many  of  whom  will  wait 
more  than  five  years  before  getting  housing  assistance.  Many  cities  across  the  country  have 
closed  their  waiting  lists  because  the  demand  is  so  great.  Without  assistance,  the  number  of 
homeless  families  continue  to  grow.  Last  year,  homeless  families  totalled  43  percent  of  the  total 
homeless  population  with  requests  for  shelter  by  homeless  families  increased  by  13  percent  from 
the  prior  year. 

The  best  intentions  of  our  service  providers  is  not  enough  in  the  face  of  the  enormous 
plight  and  distress  of  so  many  Americans  living  in  urban  and  nual  communities  where 
homelessness,  poverty,  crime  and  drugs  prevail.  The  need  for  affordable  and  decent  housing  in 
safe  neighborhoods  is  increasing  eq)ecially  in  communities  where  violence  is  threatening  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  young  people.  Also,  the  foster  care  system  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  growing  numbers  and  needs  of  abused  and  neglected  children.  The  child  welfare  system  does 
not  have  the  resources  necessary  to  reqwnd  alone  to  additional  displacements  caused  by  the  lack 
of  affordable  housing.  Lack  of  decent  housing  for  families  has  significantly  contributed  to  the 
SO  percent  increase  in  foster  care  placemmt  in  the  last  several  years. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  ai^reciates  this  Subcommittee's  leadership  in  providing  funds 
for  housing  assistance  for  these  vulnerable  children  and  families  who  are  threatened  with  family 
sq)arations  due  to  inadeqiiate  bousing  conditions  or  homelessness.  Funding  the  Family 
Unification  Program  at  $107  million  would  continue  to  help  meet  those  needs  in  successful  and 
cost-effective  ways. 
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Testimony  of  Rev.  Daniel  Gambet,  OSFS 

President,  Ailentown  College  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 

On  Behalf  Of 

The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Telecommunications  Exchange  Network 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  3,  1994 


Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  my  privilege  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Educational  Telecommunications  Exchange  Network  (PETE  Net),  a  consortium  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  educational  institutions.   PETE  Net  is  pursuing  a  crucial  economic  development 
initiative  which  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  efforts  of  our  region's  educational  institutions  to 
meet  the  competitive  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

PETE  Net  is  designed  to  be  a  state-wide  educational  telecommunications  network: 
it  currently  is  comprised  of  16  distinguished  educational  institutions,  including  community 
colleges,  four-year  private  educational  institutions,  and  major  research  universities  pursuing  a 
state-of-the-art  model  demonstration  project  that  will  be  an  interactive  resource-  sharing 
network.    PETE  Net  is  designed  to  aid  the  educational  institutions  of  our  state  by  reducing 
unnecessary  duplication,  sharing  academic  resources,  and  containing  costs.   In  addition  to 
linking  member  institutions,  this  network  has  the  potential  to  connect  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  state  -  as  well  as  across  international  borders  ~  including 
individual  units  in  the  K-12  system.   We  believe  PETE  Net  will  play  a  crucial  role  in 
enhancing  our  competitiveness.    It  will  integrate  new  technology  into  the  educational  system, 
and  provide  valuable  economic  stimulus  to  one  of  the  key  industries  in  our  state:  education. 

This  initiative  has  attracted  broad  and  deep  support  from  among  industry  and 
academic  leaders  and  government  officials  throughout  the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  crucial  building  block  for  a  state-wide  effort  in  Pennsylvania  and  can  serve  as 
a  national  model  demonstrating  how  to  effectively  employ  new  interactive  videoconferencing 
and  satellite  communications  technologies  into  our  educational  systems. 

Simply  put,  the  mission  of  PETE  Net  is  to  demonstrate  how  educators  and  students 
can  share  their  intellectual  interests  and  informational  resources  with  one  another.   We  want 
to  ensure  that  the  whole  of  our  accumulated  capabilities  on  campuses  and  disparate 
geographic  locations  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  our  parts,  providing  higher  quality  education 
to  our  students.    We  want  to  link  our  libraries,  programs  for  fmancial  administration, 
teaching  and  learning  capabilities,  and  our  information  dissemination  technologies.   We  want 
to  develop  resource  sharing  networks  to  create  an  agile  organization,  serving  both  rural  and 
urban  conamunities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  while  providing  a  model  from  which  other 
states  and  regions  of  our  country  can  learn. 
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PETE  Net  seeks  to  realize  the  stated  goals  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
developing  a  state- wide  network  for  education  resource  sharing. 

The  objective  of  our  program  is  to  improve  students'  access  to  information,  increase 
educational  cost  efficiency,  and  enhance  academic  competitiveness.  Specifically,  we  seek  to 
develop  federal,  state,  local  and  private  resources  to  fund  the  following: 

•  Development  of  an  interactive  video  network  for  more  than  a  dozen 
institutions  of  higher  education,  including  community  colleges,  four  year 
colleges,  and  research  universities.   This  will  enable  scholars  and  students  on 
many  different  campuses  to  see  and  talk  to  each  other  and  learn  from  each 
other  by  pooling  courses  and  data  bases. 

•  Enhancement  of  computer  programs  and  services  for  all  16  PETE  Net  Phase  I 
member  institutions  to  assist  in  project  administration,  training,  and 
development  of  customized  course  offerings.   This  will  enhance  adult 
education  and  business  outreach  capabilities,  while  providing  worker  retraining 
skills  for  valued  economic  development  initiatives. 

•  Teleconferencing  equipment  for  a  network  which  ultimately  will  incorporate  all 
of  Pennsylvania's  independent  and  community  colleges,  while  linking 
numerous  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


Through  these  means,  we  will  ensure  that  our  educational  institutions  will  have 
increased  access  to  resources  while  significantly  restraining  costs.   Specific  cost  savings  and 
benefits  of  PETE  Net  will  include: 

Expanded  curricular  opportunities  for  smdents; 

Reduction  in  travel  expenditures  and  time  for  staff  and  students,  as  well 
as  facilitation  of  in-plant  training  of  business  employees. 

Improved  articulation  between  educational  levels; 

Provision  of  a  basis  for  avoiding  future,  or  reducing  current  duplication 
of  courses,  libraries,  and  other  services; 

Reduction  in  the  professional  isolation  of  faculty  and  facilitation  of 
professional  development  and  worker  retraining  programs;  and 
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By  establishing  a  truly  interactive,  agile  communications  network,  PETE  Net 
consortium  members  will  vastly  expand  resources  and  capabilities  while  containing  costs.    In 
an  age  when  higher  education  is  afflicted  by  escalating  costs,  with  a  concomitant  danger  of 
substantial  academic  layoffs  and  possible  campus  closures,  PETE  Net  is  a  valuable  initiative 
to  reduce  expenditures  while  extending  quality  education  to  more  citizens.    It  is  ideally  suited 
to  play  a  key  role  in  worker  retraining  activities  associated  with  changes  in  America's 
defense  industrial  base,  military  base  closures,  information  technology  sector  development, 
and  changes  in  the  industrial  workplace. 

The  priorities  established  by  PETE  Net  in  seeking  economic  development  funding 
from  the  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee  are  fully  consistent  with 
initiatives  put  forward  by  Washington  policymakers.   The  Clinton  administration  has  brought 
important  leadership  to  this  area  by  pressing  for  the  construction  of  the  information 
superhighway,  which  promises  to  provide  a  seamless  web  of  communications  networks, 
computers,  databases,  and  consumer  electronics  that  can  put  extraordinary  quantities  of 
information  at  the  fingertips  of  American  workers  and  employers. 

The  National  Information  Infrastructure's  September  1993  report,  "Agenda  for 
Action, "  places  a  very  clear  priority  on  the  construction  of  interactive,  user-driven 
communications  networks  that  speed  technological  iimovation.   It  identifies  a  leadership  role 
for  the  federal  government  in  promoting  greater  access  to  information  and  encouraging 
private  sector  involvement.   Congress  has  already  endorsed  legislation  that  provides  explicit 
support  for  government  funding  for  telecommunications  and  information  infrastructure  for 
educational  institutions. 

PETE  Net  is  well  situated  to  respond  to  these  initiatives  as  they  develop  in 
Washington.   As  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown,  chairman  of  the  White  House 
Information  Infrastructure  Task  Force,  has  noted,  the  development  of  information  networks 
"caimot  be  left  to  the  private  sector  alone. "   Japan  has  committed  $250  billion  by  the  year 
2CXX)  to  connect  its  business  and  educational  institutions  for  voice,  video  and  data 
communication.   Already  in  the  United  States,  several  states  —  including  Oregon, 
Mississippi,  Maine  and  New  Jersey  ~  have  made  substantial  commitments  to  developing 
coordinated  network  capabilities  for  education,  health  and  other  public  services.    It  is  in 
response  to  these  developments  that  PETE  Net  proposes  to  link  a  number  of  the 
Commonwealth's  independent  colleges  and  universities  with  our  K-12  educational  system  to 
foster  community  involvement,  collaborative  learning,  and  to  change  resource-sharing  and 
cooperation  from  "last  resort"  to  "first  choice"  strategies  in  education. 

Federal  investment  in  this  area  is  key  not  only  to  meeting  foreign  competition,  but 
also  to  maintaining  comparative  advantage.   Continuing  education  is  a  imiquely  American 
innovation.    It  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable  investment:   American  higher  education  has  a 
positive  balance  of  payments,  in  excess  of  $5  billion  per  year.   The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in  higher  education,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
nimiber  of  our  institutions,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  benefits  reaped  by  participation  of 
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students  from  overseas.  PETE  Net  will  permit  participating  institutions  to  demonstrate  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  that,  through  inter-institutional  cooperation,  American  higher  education  can 
become  a  highly-prized  export  commodity. 

PETE  Net  has  been  endorsed  by  the  boards  of  the  Commission  for  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  (CICU)  and  the  Commission  for  Community  Colleges  (CCC). 

While  the  design  of  PETE  Net  is  to  enhance  competitiveness  of  our  region's 
educational  institutions  and  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  Network  will  also  enable  us  to 
address  issues  of  choice  and  equity  in  a  crucial  fashion.    For  example,  smdents  in  poor  or 
rural  districts  will  be  able  to  access  advanced  placement  courses  through  the  PETE  Net,  thus 
eliminating  the  forced  choice  between  moving  to  another  school  district  or  being  limited  to 
an  inferior  education.   This  could  prove  a  valuable  benefit  to  federal  policymakers  as  you 
analyze  the  potential  impact  of  resource  sharing  networks. 

The  building  blocks  for  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Telecommunications  Exchange 
Network  are  already  in  place.    Sixteen  Phase  I  members  in  PETE  Net  have  committed  their 
resources  to  building  an  interactive  network  by  which  we  create  an  educated  model  of  agile 
organization.    Phase  I  member  instimtions  include: 

Albright  College 

Allentown  College  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 

King's  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Lehigh  Carbon  Community  College 

Lehigh  University 

Luzerne  County  Community  College 

Lycoming  College 

Marywood  College 

College  Misericordia 

Moravian  College 

Northampton  Community  College 

Reading  Area  Community  College 

Susquehanna  University 

University  of  Scranton 

Wilkes  University 

PETE  Net  endeavors  to  link  parallel  educational  initiatives  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  to  create  a  truly  state-wide  network.   PETE  Net  members  will  be  dedicating 
a  substantial  amount  of  their  own  resources  as  well  as  funds  made  available  through 
municipal,  county  and  state  grants.   In  addition,  PETE  Net  is  conducting  an  outreach 
campaign  to  enlist  appropriate  corporate  partners  who  recognize  the  value  to  the  community 
of  establishing  these  communication  networks  and  who  can  benefit  from  the  development  of 
PETE  Net. 
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However,  a  federal  role  will  remain  indispensable.    PETE  Net  members  are  heartened 
by  the  already  expressed  federal  priorities  identified  by  the  White  House  Information 
Infrastructure  Task  Force  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    It  is  therefore  with 
considerable  optimism  that  PETE  Net  members  have  sought  the  support  of  Washington 
policymakers  for  a  local/federal  partnership  to  realize  the  full  capabilities  of  a 
communications  network  for  the  educational  institutions  in  our  region. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request,  with  the  strong  support  of  our  Peimsylvania 
delegation,  that  the  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee  set  aside  $4  million 
for  fiscal  year  1995  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  national  demonstration  program  which 
will  be  valuable  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  but  also  to  all  Americans  as 
we  struggle  to  enhance  our  competitiveness  and  prepare  for  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  considering  our  request. 
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The  American  Physiological  Society  is  pleased  to  offer  its  comments  on  FY  1995  funding  for 
medical  and  biological  research  in  the  VA,  NSF,  and  NASA. 

The  APS  is  the  nation's  oldest  basic  science  society  dedicated  to  medical  research.   The 
Society  has  some  7,500  members  and  publishes  14  peer-reviewed  journals.    APS  scientists 
conduct  research  on  the  functions  and  dysfunctions  of  all  the  body's  systems  and  organs  ~ 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  brain.  Our  members  conduct  their  research  at  medical  schools, 
universities,  hospitals,  and  in  industry.   APS  also  plays  a  key  role  in  medical  education,  and 
we  are  concerned  about  and  active  in  the  area  of  general  science  education.   Our  Society  has 
been  vigorous  in  its  efforts  to  promote  access  to  careers  in  research  and  teaching  for 
minorities  and  women. 

The  APS  supports  the  recommendations  of  the  FASEB  Consensus  Conference,  which  met 
last  year  to  consider  federal  funding  of  research  in  the  biomedical  and  related  life  sciences, 
including  at  the  Veterans  Administration,  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

APS  recommends  that  at  least  $325  million  be  appropriated  in  FY  1995  for  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.   The  harsh  reality  is  that  when 
inflation  is  taken  into  account,  the  VA  medical  research  budget  decreased  by  20  percent 
between  1985  and  1993. 

VA  medical  research  is  an  important  component  of  the  total  VA  health  care  package.   It 
supports  research  that  is  closely  tied  to  veterans  health  concerns,  and  it  also  attracts  the  top- 
notch  medical  personnel  to  the  VA  system.   APS  urges  this  subcommittee  to  provide  VA 
medical  medical  research  with  adequate  funding. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  provides  support  for  fundamental  research  in  a  wide  range 
of  academic  disciplines.   For  FY  1995  APS  recommends  a  $363  million  appropriation  for  the 
Biological  Sciences  Directorate.   This  increase  should  be  used  to  increase  both  the  number 
and  the  size  of  grants  in  the  biological  sciences. 

The  NSF  Biology  Directorate  has  an  excellent  track  record,  given  its  grantees'  contributions 
to  such  areas  as  structural  biology  and  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction.    A  6%  increase  in  the 
number  of  grants  funded  will  enable  the  agency  to  fund  more  outstanding  research.   This 
year  many  projects  that  had  been  evaluated  as  "excellent"  were  nevertheless  left  unfunded. 

Increasing  the  average  grant  size  is  important  because  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  spreading  small  amounts  of  money  among  as  many  investigators  as  possible. 
The  current  average  grant  is  $109,000,  which  supplies  about  $73,000  in  direct  project  costs 
to  the  investigator.    For  many  kinds  of  biological  research,  this  is  not  enough  to  support  the 
full  cost  of  the  project.   Instead,  investigators  must  seek  different  funding  sources  for  various 
aspects  of  the  work. 
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APS  urges  this  subcommittee  to  reverse  that  trend,  which  is  a  significant  drain  on  scientific 
productivity.  NSF  should  increase  the  average  grant  size  in  the  biological  sciences  from  its 
current  level  of  $109,000  to  $150,000  over  the  course  of  two  years. 

With  respect  to  NASA,  APS  supports  an  appropriation  of  $53  million  for  Life  Sciences 
Research  and  Analysis,  the  competitive  research  grant  program,  because  it  involves 
fundamental  research.    APS  notes  with  concern,  however,  that  in  the  President's  budget,  38 
million  of  the  Research  and  Analysis  program  was  designated  for  aerospace  medicine  and 
occupational  health,  leaving  only  $43.9  million  for  life  sciences  research  and  analysis. 
Programs  to  support  astronaut  health  should  not  be  drawn  from  the  budget  intended  to 
support  fundamental  research.    Moreover,  APS  believes  strongly  that  the  basic  biomedical 
research  can  stand  on  its  own  and  is  not  itself  a  justication  for  the  Space  Station. 

The  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  endorsed  the  joint  plans  of  NASA  and  NTH  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  Neurolab,  which  is  the  Spacelab  mission  that  will  be  dedicated  to  neuroscience.    Its 
payload  will  be  selected  by  NIH-administered  peer  review  panels.   This  collaboration  should 
be  encouraged  because  it  will  set  a  new  standard  for  NASA-sponsored  research.    APS 
therefore  urges  that  an  additional  $20  million  be  appropriated  in  FY  1995  for  NASA-NIH 
collaborations. 

APS  welcomes  NASA's  commitment  to  subject  all  new  intramural  projects  to  external  peer 
review  and  to  conduct  similar  reviews  of  all  intramural  research  every  three  years.   The 
Society  also  supports  NASA's  decision  to  remove  the  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  by 
ending  the  practice  of  having  its  intramural  program  managers  make  decisions  about  funding 
extramural  research  with  which  they  are  in  competition.   However,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
FASEB  consensus  conference,  concerns  remain  about  the  need  for  greater  openness  in  the 
design  and  selection  of  many  in-flight  life  sciences  experiments.    Because  the  opportunities 
for  in-flight  experiments  are  so  rare,  only  research  projects  that  have  been  scrutinized  via 
peer  review  should  be  performed.   APS  joins  FASEB  in  urging  therefore  that  competition  for 
in-flight  life  sciences  research  be  opened  to  the  entire  scientific  community. 

Madame  Chair,  I  hope  that  my  comments  will  assist  you  and  your  Subcommittee  in  your 
efforts  to  obtain  support  for  health  related  research  in  the  United  States.   The  APS 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  views. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 
THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMTTrEE  ON 

VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

ON  THE  nSCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

by 

R.  Max  Peterson,  Executive  Vice  President 

International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

APRIL  2C,  1994 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  (EPA) 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $7.2  billion  provides 
for  a  wide  range  of  activities  to  prevent  environmental  degradation  and  correct  existing 
environmental  problems. 

The  Association  recognizes  the  importance  of  EPA's  programs  as  a  national  effort  to 
protect  our  natural  resources.  This  budget  recognizes  and  is  responding  to  an  ecosystem 
approach  for  EPA  programs.  However,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this  approach,  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  states'  authority  to  manage  their  environment.  Success  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  cooperative  efforts.  EPA  cunoidy  has  a  regional  initiative  that  provides 
$3  million  in  funding  to  resolve  various  state  and  local  environmental  issues.  The  Association 
recommends  that  this  program  be  increased  bv  $10  million  and  be  used  to  provide  grant  funds 
to  the  states  to  coordinate  a  cooperative  ecosvstem  approach. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  is  still  in  the  process  of  reauthorization  through  Congress.  Clean 
water  is  an  essential  part  of  the  environment,  impacting  many  other  natural  resources.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  reauthorization  of  this  Act  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  requires  the  permitting  of  activities  affecting  the 
nation's  wetlands.  We  support  EPA's  request  for  an  additional  $5.0  million  in  the  1995  budget 
to  help  support  this  cooperative  effort. 

EPA  continues  to  treat  the  Great  Lakes.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a 
priority  for  environmental  restoration  activities.  The  Association  supports  this  funding. 
However,  coordination  between  these  and  the  water  quality  initiatives  should  emphasize 
cooperation  among  agencies,  particularly  those  authorized  to  implement  the  water  quality  policies 
under  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  (FACT)  of  1990.  The  FACT  is  one 
of  the  most  important  Conservation  Acts  passed  by  Congress  and  deserves  aggressive 
implementation  from  all  federal  agencies,  landowners  and  operators. 

EPA's  FY  95  budget  continues  to  propose  elimination  of  the  Clean  Lakes  Program.  As 
this  is  the  major  program  to  restore  our  nation's  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  the  Association 
recommends  that  it  be  reestablished  at  its  FY  1992  level  of  $7.0  million. 
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Non-point  source  pollution  is  one  of  the  most  serious  environmental  problems  facing  our 
natural  resources.  The  Association  feels  the  non-point  problems  can  only  be  addressed  and 
solved  by  a  cooperative  State  and  Federal  effort.  We  support  the  increase  in  EPA's  FY  1995 
budget  of  $20  million  for  this  program  effort. 

EPA  has  $29  million  in  its  FY  95  to  support  the  environmental  efforts  contained  in  the 
NAFTA  agreement  with  Mexico.  The  Association  fully  supports  this  effort  and  recommends 
that  some  funds  be  used  to  ensure  the  sustainability  of  habitats  in  Mexico  and  Canada  used  by 
migratory  bird  species  which  breed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  important  that  these  efforts  focus 
throughout  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  not  just  in  the  60-mile  zone  along  the  border.  \ 

Enforcement  —  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  any  environmental  program  is 
enforcement.  EPA  has  requested  a  centralized  approach  to  their  eafoTC&meat  efforts  by  placing 
this  funding  in  a  Multi  Media  budget  line  item.  These  funds  do  not  recognize  the  cost  of 
cooperative  enforcement  efforts  of  the  states.  Court  judgments  that  produce  restitution  for  law 
violations  are  not  refunded  to  the  states  for  tiieir  efforts  on  cooperative  vaitures.  The 
Association  recommends  that  EPA's  Multi  Media  budget  approach  include  fiscal  support  for  state 
enforcement  efforts. 

Superfund  —  The  Superfimd  program  provides  CORE  grant  funding  to  the  states  to  assist 
in  meeting  federal  administrative  requirements.  EPA  requested  an  increase  in  this  program  for 
FY  1995,  but  CORE  grant  funding  has  decreased  in  the  States.  The  Association  agrees  with 
EPA's  policy  of  improving  polluter  pay  and  streamlining  cleanups.  However,  we  feel  support 
of  the  States'  efforts  to  meet  all  of  the  EPA's  mandated  administrative  requirements  require 
adequate  funding.  We  recommend  an  additional  $10  million  be  added  to  this  budget  to  meet 
these  state  needs. 
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My  name  is  Gordon  Nelson  and  I  am  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  and  Chief  Administrator  for  its  Center 
for  Aging  Studies.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you,  Chairman  Stokes,  and  the  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  written  testimony. 

Since  its  inception  in  1958,  Florida  Tech  has  grown  rapidly  into  a  major  scientific 
and  technological  university,  with  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  Florida 
Tech  is  committed  to  academic  excellence  in  both  teaching  and  research,  particularly 
research  in  strategic  areas. 

The  number  of  Americans  over  age  85  is  growing  six  times  faster  than  the  rest  of 
the  population.  The  65-plus  population  is  larger  than  the  entire  population  of  Canada,  and 
in  the  next  20  years  the  number  of  Americans  over  age  65  will  more  than  double  to  65 
million.  By  the  year  2040  the  nation  will  have  more  people  65  or  older  than  under  age  20. 

In  this  year  of  health  care  reform,  health  issues  of  the  aging  have  emerged  as  a 
major  national  concern.  Given  that  30  percent  of  health  care  costs  are  in  the  last  year  of 
life,  the  only  real  solution  to  containing  health  care  costs  and  to  relieving  the  long- 
term  financial  burden  is  to  identify  the  causes  of  and  the  methods  to  prevent  age- 
related  disabilities.  The  National  Research  Council  called  for  a  50%  increase  in  aging 
research  in  its  report,  "Extending  Life,  Enhancing  Life",  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  now  recognizes  Alzheimer's  disease  as  a  major  national  health  threat. 
These  events  coincided  with  Florida  Tech's  completion  of  a  $2  million  laboratory 
expansion  for  the  study  of  aging,  the  State's  locating  and  funding  the  East  Central  Florida 
Memory  Disorder  Clinic  at  Florida  Tech,  and  the  coalescing  of  the  four  major  research 
teams  within  the  University  that  focus  on  aging. 

When  the  House  passed  the  Older  American's  Act  a  few  years  ago,  Congress 
authorized  research  related  to  multi-disciplinary  efforts  which  incorporate  studies  in  the 
therapies  and  improvements  for  older  Americans.  The  Center  for  Aging  Studies  at  Florida 
Tech  IS  modeled  after  this  multi-disciplinary  approach,  an  approach  difficult  to  achieve  at 
large,  highly  structured  universities.  Specifically,  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  will 
conduct  multi-disciplinary  research  on  aging  that  focuses  on  five  critical  areas: 

.  The  cellular  basis  of  aging 

.  Diseases  and  drug  intervention  in  the  elderly 

.  Healthy  aging  and  quality  of  life 

.  Environmental  adaptations  and  their  impact  on  senior  citizens'  lifestyles 

.  Design  of  living  units  to  maximize  independence 

Florida  Tech  has  a  team  of  researchers  who  are  leaders  in  the  areas  of  cell  biology, 
genetics,  inflammatory  disease,  and  cognitive  disorders  of  the  elderly.  These  scientists, 
together  with  experts  in  computational  modeling,  civil  engineering  (building  design),  and 
technology  transfer,  form  the  core  for  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies. 
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The  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  is  uniquely  well  positioned  to  establish  this 
research  facility  The  State  of  Florida  has  the  largest  percentage  of  elderly  residents 
of  any  state  in  the  nation.  Nationally,  12%  of  the  population  is  over  65,  while  in  Florida 
more  than  1 8%,  or  about  2.5  million  of  the  total  state  population  of  1 3  million,  are  over  this 
age.  This  large  elderly  population  results  from  migration  to  Florida  from  around  the 
nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  half  the  doctor  visits  in  Florida  are  for 
persons  over  age  65.  In  areas  of  Florida  with  especially  large  retiree  populations,  the 
percentage  of  patient  visits  for  the  elderly  may  reach  85%.  Only  about  4  percent  of 
American  physicians  have  had  any  training  in  geriatric  medicine,  yet  the  elderly  are  a 
special  group  of  people  with  special  problems  and  needs. 

Those  over  the  age  of  80  have  a  disproportionately  large  burden  of  illnesses, 
especially  chronic  diseases  such  as  arthritis  and  Alzheimer's.  In  fact,  certain  diseases  are 
virtually  restricted  to  the  elderly.  Aging  studies  that  seek  to  understand  the  process  of 
becoming  old  (senescence)  in  order  to  prevent  human  suffering,  maintain 
independence,  improve  the  quality  of  life,  and  address  psycho-social  issues,  are  of 
critical  importance  to  Florida  and  to  the  nation.  Research  holds  the  key  to 
unraveling  these  issues.  That  research  has  the  most  leverage  on  health  care  costs. 

Approximately  25%  of  hospitalizations  are  due  to  improper  medication  of  the 
elderly.  There  is  almost  no  research  on  drug  interactions  (some  elderly  patients  are  on  1- 
2  dozen  different  medications).  Drugs  are  often  tested  on  healthy  young  adults,  not  the 
elderly,  thus  dosages  are  inappropriate  due  to  the  slower  metabolism  of  the  elderly. 
Drug  interaction  research  has  great  potential  to  reduce  medication  costs,  eliminate 
necessary  hospital  stays,  and  delay  nursing  home  entry.  We  have  special  expertise  in  this 
area. 

The  citizens  of  Central  Florida  currently  lack  a  strong,  fundamental  resource 
focused  on  the  aged.  The  community  of  senior  citizens,  however,  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  past  decade,  and  continued  growth  is  reaching  unprecedented 
levels.  With  this  growing  senior  citizen  population,  the  economic  development  and 
service  opportunities  of  this  aging  research  initiative  are  critical.  The  central  issues  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  will  fill  this  need. 

In  order  to  enhance  collaborative  efforts  in  aging  research,  the  Center  for  Aging 
Studies  will  be  located  on  Florida  Tech's  campus,  adjacent  to  the  existing  Claude  Pepper 
Institute  for  Aging  and  Therapeutic  Research  and  near  the  East  Central  Florida  Memory 
Disorder  Clinic.  Florida  Tech  spent  $2  million  to  construct  and  equip  the  8,000  square 
foot  state-of-the-art  research  building  to  house  the  Claude  Pepper  Institute  for  Aging  and 
Therapeutic  Research.  The  surrounding  community  is  characterized  by  a  high  population 
of  elderly  residents.  The  Center  will  be  near  the  Holmes  Regional  Medical  Center,  a  525 
bed.  tertiary  care  hospital  with  a  270-1-  member  medical  staff.  Holmes  Regional  Medical 
Center  and  Florida  Tech  are  currently  engaged  in  joint  research  efforts  on  aging  through 
the  Joint  Center  for  Advanced  Therapeutics  and  Research. 
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The  Center  for  Aging  Studies  seeks  practical  solutions  to  common  problems 
afflicting  the  elderly.  For  example,  the  high  incidence  of  hip  fractures  often  end  up 
permanently  disabling  older  people.  Despite  this  fact,  there  has  been  little  research  into 
gait  impairment,  the  loss  of  balance,  dizziness,  fainting  and  even  improper 
medication  of  the  elderly  that  leads  to  debilitating  falls.  The  Center  for  Aging  Studies 
plans  to  address  this  common  problem  by  not  only  providing  insight  into  the  causes  of  the 
balance  disorders  but  also  into  the  housing  requirements  that  are  needed  to  prevent  this 
type  of  accident.  Attention  would  also  focus  on  the  barriers  that  greatly  restrict  the 
mobility  of  senior  citizens  and  on  each  aspect  of  the  environment  that  has  a  tendency  to 
confuse  or  disorient.  Some  changes  are  simple,  for  example  a  local  resthome  for  the 
elderly  has  doors  insufficiently  wide  for  wheel  chairs. 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  information  on  special  characteristics  of  architecture  and 
environment  that  benefit  the  elderly.  In  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
elderly,  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  plans  to  explore  deeper  into  recent  findings 
showing  how  some  environmental  adaptations  and  interior  design  of  the  home  will 
facilitate  improved  functioning  for  the  elderly  in  their  everyday  lives.  For  example, 
bright,  high-contrast  colors  are  used  to  provide  visual  stimulus  and  to  help  those  who 
have  visual  problems.  The  aging  eye  is  better  able  to  see  these  colors  and  the  contrasts 
help  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  between  floor  and  wall.  Increasing  lighting  levels  and 
reducing  glare  also  assists  the  aging  eye. 

Changes  made  to  a  senior  citizen's  environment  must  take  into  account  not  only 
balance  difficulties  and  visual  considerations,  but  also  hearing.  Hearing  loss  is  common 
in  the  elderly  and  tends  to  bring  on  social  isolation,  jeopardize  safety  and  further 
restrict  daily  living.  For  the  doubly  impaired  elderly  person  with  a  dementia,  these 
factors  are  even  more  important,  but  are  frequently  ignored.  Some  now  assert  that  people 
with  dementia  are  capable  of  considerable  improvement  in  behavior,  social  function,  and 
life  satisfaction  or  happiness.  Today's  most  successful  programs  in  residential  and  day- 
care for  the  elderly  resemble  each  other  in  key  factors  and  strive  toward  common  goals 
including: 

.  Maximizing  an  individual's  ability  to  hear  and  see 

.  Working  to  enhance  remaining  function  rather  than  attempting 

to  restore  function  loss 
.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  environmental  accommodation 

and  the  significance  of  a  benign,  non  stressful, 

supportive  environment 

Outside  exercise  is  thought  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  normal  sleep  cycles. 
Many  of  today's  modern  facilities  for  the  elderly  emphasize  the  importance  of  access  to  a 
secure  outside  area  where  the  elderly  may  walk,  keep  a  pet,  grow  flowers,  or  enjoy  the 
sun.  Another  concern  in  elderly  housing  is  the  issue  of  fire  safety  standards. 
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Some  day-care  centers  for  the  elderly  have  been  approved  by  fire  marshals  under  a  code 
that  was  established  to  set  requirements  for  a  public  meeting  hall  or  office;  such 
standards  do  not  consider  the  special  needs  and  limitations  of  older  people.  We  have 
special  expertise  in  the  area  of  fire  safety  of  materials. 

Faculty  in  the  Center  recognize  that  minority  elderly  have  specific,  different 
problems,  that  certain  groups  are  more  prone  to  specific  diseases  than  others,  and  those 
living  for  years  in  poverty  may  have  specific  disabilities.  The  Center  plans  a  special  focus 

on  these  issues. 

In  support  of  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  and  its  important  research,  Florida  Tech 
seeks  federal  financial  support  to  provide  a  facility  and  equipment  for  core  support 
facilities.  Federal  support  of  the  Center  will  clearly  serve  the  national  interest.  Through  its 
research  efforts,  the  Center  will  make  important  contributions  to  understanding  the 
aging  process  and  to  the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly  throughout  the  nation. 

The  federal  government  has  traditionally  played  a  pivotal  role  in  establishing 
standards  to  improve  the  health  care  of  our  nation's  citizens.  Today,  the  importance  of 
this  role  is  even  more  critical  because  as  the  number  of  elderly  people  continues  to 
increase,  the  incidence  of  dementia-related  disease,  with  Alzheimer's  being  the  most 
prevalent  as  well  as  the  most  fatal,  continues  to  rise  concomitantly.  To  assist  with  these 
vital  and  innovative  programs  of  research,  policy  development,  and  education 
requires  support  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  understand  the  difficult  fiscal  constraints  before  the  Congress 
and  specifically  before  you  and  your  Subcommittee,  however,  the  efforts  underway  at 
Florida  Tech  are  critical  to  meeting  both  local  and  national  needs,  and  are  worthy  of 
federal  support  and  partnership.  Federal  funding  will  further  the  multidisciplinary 
research  vital  to  increasing  the  quality  of  life  for  all  senior  citizens.  I  am  hopeful  you 
will  support  inclusion  of  $5.3  million  in  the  special  projects  section  of  your  appropriatiorio 
bill.  There  is  no  other  route  for  Federal  infrastructure  funding  and  that  is  why  I  come 
before  you. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  request  and  look  fonward  to  further  dialogue 
with  staff.  If  we  in  this  country  can  find  ways  to  delay  by  one  month  the  average  time  that 
an  elderly  person  enters  into  a  nursing  home,  that  is  worth  $3  billion.  Indeed  we  must 
understand  the  parameters  of  healthful  aging  versus  aging  with  ill  health,  and  I  think  we 
can  make  an  important  contribution. 


Hope  p^om  Honvs 
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Statement  of  F.  Barton  Harvey,  III 

Chairman,  The  Enterprise  Foundation 

submitted  to 

The  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

April  22,  1994 

Chairman  Stokes,  Representative  Lewis,  and  members  of  the  VA-HUD 
Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  The  Enterprise 
Foundation's  views  on  funding  levels  for  federal  housing  programs. 

The  Enterprise  Foundation 

The  Enterprise  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  organization  founded  by  Jim 
and  Patty  Rouse  in  1982.   Our  mission  is  to  see  that  all  low-income  Americans 
have  access  to  fit  and  affordable  housing  so  that  they  can  move  up  and  out  of 
poverty  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

We  work  with  388  nonprofits  in  over  150  cities  by  providing  loans, 
grants,  and  technical  assistance.    Enterprise  works  with  groups  to  enlarge  their 
capacity  to  provide  low-  income  housing  and  help  them  build  local 
partnerships.   We  provide  nonprofits  with  loans  at  below  market  interest  rates 
and  offer  predevelopment  and  acquisition  financing.   This  working  capital  is 
otherwise  difficult  for  nonprofits  to  obtain.   We  offer  guidance  on  how  to  link 
human  support  services  to  those  being  housed.   Enterprise  also  offers  expertise 
in  project  financing,  development,  and  property  management. 

We  recognize  that  each  investment  is  not  just  a  financial  transaction, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  physical  and  social  fabric  of  a  neighborhood.  The 
net  result  of  this  activity  is  that  through  December  1993,  The  Enterprise 
Foundation  has  helped  nonprofits  make  possible  more  than  36,341  new  and 
rehabilitated  units  of  housing  for  the  poor  and  has  invested  almost  one  billion 
dollars  of  grants,  loans,  and  equity  with  nonprofit  housing  producers, 
leveraging  several  times  that  amount  in  total  development  costs. 


418  C  STREET,  N.E.,     WASHINGTON,   DC.    20002     •     202/543-4599 
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Why  housing? 

The  reason  that  The  Enterprise  Foundation  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  production  of 
low-income  housing  is  that  we  believe  that  housing  is  the  essential  platform  for  combatting 
all  of  the  destructive  effects  of  poverty.   Decent  and  affordable  housing  is  a  first  step,  an 
essential  beginning  to  transforming  the  disgraceful,  deteriorated,  and  violent  conditions 
scarring  our  cities.   Decent  and  affordable  housing  gives  families  dignity,  self-respect,  and 
the  ability  to  improve  their  circumstances.   Housing  is  not  the  solution  to  poverty  in  and  of 
itself,  but  without  a  safe  and  healthy  place  to  live,  a  family  cannot  begin  to  deal  with  the 
interlocking  and  complex  problems  plaguing  it. 

As  you  make  your  funding  decisions  this  year,  federal  housing  programs  should 
receive  special  consideration  because  of  the  vital  role  they  play  in  revitalizing  inner  cities. 
The  exciting  initiatives  proposed  by  the  Clinton  Administration  to  improve  life  in  low-income 
neighborhoods  will  not  succeed  if  housing  and  community  development  programs  are  not 
adequately  funded. 

Whv  nonprofits? 

Over  the  past  decade,  as  the  federal  government  has  retreated  from  its  commitment  to 
affordable  housing,  the  nonprofit  housing  industry  has  filled  some  of  the  gaps  by  expanding 
significantly  both  in  production  capacity  and  in  sophistication.   Nonprofit  housing  groups  can 
now  be  found  in  all  fifty  states,  in  urban  and  rural  areas  from  Portland,  Maine  to  Portland, 
Oregon.    Although  there  is  no  precise  count,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  3000-5000 
community-based  nonprofits  working  on  low-income  housing.   Collectively,  nonprofits  have 
renovated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  and  apartments  for  low-income  Americans. 

Community-based  nonprofits  are  sensitive  to  the  unique  needs  of  their  local 
neighborhoods  and  their  sustained  commitment  to  the  community  makes  them  especially 
suited  to  undertake  community  development  activities.   In  general,  nonprofits  work  in  areas 
largely  neglected  or  abandoned  by  the  for-profit  sector  for  various  reasons,  such  as:  the  need 
to  link  social  services  to  the  housing,  the  small  scale  of  the  housing  development,  or 
declining  real  estate  values.   Nonprofits  have  a  different  set  of  incentives  and  thus  can  do  the 
work  no  one  else  wants  to  take  on. 

Nonprofits  use  a  wide  range  of  tools  including  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit, 
the  HOME  program,  the  Affordable  Housing  Program  run  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
CDBG  funds,  the  RTC's  Affordable  Housing  Program,  the  HOPE  3  program,  state  and  local 
housing  programs,  and  funds  supplied  by  charitable  foundations  or  religious  institutions.   We 
are  hopeful  that  the  recently  enacted  multifamily  property  disposition  program  will  help 
nonprofits  acquire,  rehabilitate,  and  manage  some  properties  currently  languishing  in  the 
FHA  inventory  to  create  a  permanent  housing  resource  for  low-income  Americans. 

For  example,  in  Chairman  Stokes'  home  city  of  Cleveland,  community-based 
nonprofits  play  a  major  role  in  the  low-income  housing  delivery  system.   Nonprofits  in 
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Cleveland  produce  2000-2500  units  of  affordable  housing  each  year,  from  multifamily  rental 
to  new  single  family  houses.   The  cost  of  these  activities  totals  approximately  $120,000,000. 
The  Cleveland  Housing  Network,  an  umbrella  organization  for  Cleveland's  nonprofits, 
recently  celebrated  the  completion  of  its  1000th  house. 

HOME 

One  of  the  most  useful  tools  for  nonprofits  is  the  HOME  program.   This  program 
originated  from  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Housing  Task  Force  in  1988  (co- 
chaired  by  Jim  Rouse  of  The  Enterprise  Foundation)  and  was  finally  authorized  in  1990  after 
a  long  and  tortuous  process.    The  Appropriations  Committee  has  done  a  tremendous  job  over 
the  past  two  years  funding  this  program  during  a  time  of  tight  budget  constraints.   We 
appreciate  your  efforts. 

While  the  previous  Administration's  hostility  to  any  housing  production  program 
stifled  the  HOME  program  initially  and  caused  the  some  of  the  funding  to  sit  unspent,  much 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  program  in  the  1992  and  1993  housing  authorization  bills.   The 
major  impediments  have  been  cleared  away.   HOME  as  currently  constituted  is  now  an 
effective  contributor  to  the  supply  of  affordable  housing.   HOME  allows  communities  to 
choose  which  mix  of  housing  activities  -  rehabilitation,  new  construction,  or  tenant-based 
assistance  ~  best  meets  local  needs.   HOME  can  be  the  primary  housing  production  program 
for  the  1990s  and  beyond  if  it  is  funded  at  adequate  levels. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  cut  the  funding  for  HOME  this  year  is  unfortunate. 
Secretary  Cisneros  and  his  staff  have  done  a  good  job  unleashing  the  potential  of  the  HOME 
program.   The  consolidated  regulations  which  were  put  out  for  comment  last  summer  were 
much  improved  Over  earlier  iterations.   The  HOME  legislative  changes  which  were  just 
enacted  make  the  program  easier  to  use.    Assistant  Secretary  Cuomo  and  his  staff  have  done 
a  good  job  of  publicizing  the  new  and  improved  program. 

All  new  programs  have  a  rough  start-up  phase,  and  to  destabilize  the  funding  for  the 
HOME  program  just  as  jurisdictions  and  nonprofits  are  learning  to  use  it  does  not  make 
sense.    HUD's  partners  in  the  HOME  program  need  to  be  able  to  depend  on  the  federal 
government's  commitment  to  fund  housing  production  for  low-income  Americans.    Creating 
affordable  housing  is  a  long-term  process,  and  as  local  government  officials  and  nonprofits 
plan  their  housing  activities  for  next  year,  they  should  be  able  to  count  on  stable  funding 
levels  for  HOME. 

HOME  is  working  to  leverage  local  government  and  private  resources  to  create 
affordable  housing  in  communities  all  across  the  country.   According  to  HUD,  70%  of  the 
HOME  funds  are  used  for  rehabilitation,  20.5%  are  used  for  new  construction,  6.5%  for 
acquisition,  and  3%  for  rental  assistance.    More  importantly,  jurisdictions  have  exceeded  the 
income  targeting  requirements  in  the  statute,  with  42.3%  of  the  rental  units  built  with  HOME 
serving  people  with  incomes  below  30%  of  area  median  income  and  25.9%  of  the 
homeowners  assisted  having  incomes  below  30%  of  median. 
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Sixty-six  percent  of  the  rental  units  built  with  HOME  serve  Americans  with  incomes 
below  50%  of  median  and  62.3%  of  homeowners  assisted  with  HOME  have  incomes  below 
50%  of  median.   All  totaled,  as  of  March  31,  $1,075,713,732  in  HOME  funds  have  been 
committed  and  leveraged  with  an  additional  $1,440,412,148  in  other  funds  for  a  total  of 
$2,516,125,880  committed  to  HOME  projects. 

Let  me  make  these  numbers  more  real  for  you.   Here  are  some  examples  of  HOME 
projects  that  groups  affiliated  with  Enterprise  have  built: 

■  The  Cleveland  Housing  Network  is  completing  a  project  of  180  units  scattered 
around  the  city  which,  because  of  $2.5  million  in  HOME  fUnds,  can  be  leased  to  families 
earning  less  than  35%  of  area  median  income.   Rents  for  this  project  will  range  from  $160  to 
$210  per  month  for  one  to  four  bedroom  units. 

■  Charleston  Affordable  Housing  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  has  built  a  10  unit, 
scattered  site  rental  project  offering  an  array  of  supportive  services  to  homeless  single 
parents  with  children.   The  project  was  financed  with  a  $125,000  HOME  grant,  CDBG,  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  grant,  and  a  loan  from  First  Federal. 

■  In  New  York  City,  El  Barrio's  Operation  Fight  Back  is  developing  the  77  unit  El 
Barrio  Renaissance  Apartments  to  serve  persons  with  special  needs,  including  the  homeless. 
Financing  for  the  $7  million  development  includes  $3.6  million  in  city  HOME  funds 
available  for  construction  financing  and  then  upon  completion  of  the  construction,  these  funds 
will  be  converted  to  a  second  mortgage.  The  rest  of  the  debt  financing  for  the  project  will 
come  from  New  York  City's  Housing  and  Preservation  Department.  Low  Income  Housing 
Tax  Credits  will  be  used  to  provide  the  equity  to  complete  the  financing. 

■  Topeka  City  Homes  of  Topeka,  Kansas  is  acquiring  and  rehabilitating  57  vacant, 
single-family  homes  to  rent  to  very  low  income  families.  The  city  awarded  the  nonprofit 
$780,000  in  HOME  funds  for  soft  second  mortgages  which  are  deferred  and  carry  no 
interest.   Topeka  City  Homes  is  averaging  total  development  costs  of  $29,000  per  unit, 
yielding  rents  of  $253  per  month. 

■  In  Marietta,  Georgia,  Progressive  Redevelopment,  Inc.  and  Cornerstone  Housing 
Corporation  (an  Enterprise  subsidiary)  are  using  $715,000  in  HOME  funds  loaned  at  3%  by 
the  Georgia  State  Housing  Finance  Agency  to  buy  the  112  unit  Country  Pines  Apartments 
from  Freddie  Mac's  muWfamily  portfolio.   All  of  the  units  will  serve  families  below  60%  of 
median  income  and  half  of  the  units  will  be  for  families  below  50%  of  median.   Progressive 
Redevelopment  will  manage  the  property  and  offer  social  services  to  the  residents. 

All  of  these  projects  show  HOME  working  as  Congress  intended.   HOME  funds  are 
used  to  leverage  many  other  sources  of  funds  to  make  scarce  federal  dollars  go  further  to 
serve  very  poor  people.   HOME  projects  vary  widely  depending  on  local  housing  markets, 
which  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.   Local  partnerships  are  formed  to  meet  identified  local 
housing  needs. 
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HOME  fulfills  an  important  niche  in  the  housing  delivery  system.    It  is  providing 
affordable  housing  in  jurisdictions  all  across  the  country.   Don't  interrupt  this  growing 
stream  of  housing  production  by  cutting  the  funding  for  HOME  this  year.    HOME  should  be 
funded  at  the  fiscal  year  1992  level  of  1.5  billion  dollars. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record. 

As  Congress  debates  reform  of  our  nation's  health  care  system,  the  awareness  of  the  need 
to  expand  primary  care  has  become  profound.  With  it  has  come  the  realization  for  the  need  to 
increase  the  number  of  primary  care  physicians  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  need  to  understand 
more  about  the  social,  educational,  psychological,  behavioral,  economic  and  historical  factors 
which  contribute  to  diminished  health  status. 

When  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  was  founded  less  than  20  years  ago,  it  was  to 
recruit,  educate  and  graduate  more  students  from  minority  and  socioeconomically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  to  serve  as  primary  care  physicians  in  underserved  communities;  and  to  expand 
basic  biomedical  research  and  clinical  research,  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  problems  that 
disproportionately  affect  minorities  and  the  poor. 

Today,  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  (MSM)  is  seeking  to  expand  its  capabilities 
to  fulfill  its  mission  to  train  more  primary  care  physicians  and  to  expand  basic  biomedical  and 
clinical  research.  As  such,  it  intends  to  combine  its  expertise  and  experience  in  primary  care 
to  establish  the  National  Center  for  Primary  Care. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  PRIMARY  CARE 

The  Center,  which  will  be  located  on  the  campus  of  The  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine, 
will  heighten  the  School's  own  commitment  to  its  mission.  Partnerships  forged  between  the 
School  and  rural  and  urban  communities  can  help  monitor  and  prioritize  the  needs  of  these 
communities  and  structure  how  these  needs  ate  to  be  met. 
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The  National  Center  for  Primary  Care  will  be  a  national  resource  conducting,  sponsoring 
and  participating  in  academic,  clinical,  and  health  servdces  research.  Overall,  the  Center  will 
house  and,  importantly,  foster  the  integration  of  several  principal  components  of  the  School, 
including  undergraduate,  graduate  and  continuing  medical  education,  research  and  outreach 
programs.  The  role  of  the  Center  is  to  not  only  strengthen  the  individual  capacity  of  these 
various  programs,  but  to  help  bl^d  these  into  an  integrated,  effectively  functioning  whole. 

Specifically,  the  Center  will  accomplish  the  following  goals: 

•  To  increase  significantly  the  number  of  primary  care  physicians. 

•  To  build  upon  current  health  policy  activities  to  form  a  national  health  and  social  policy 
center  focused  on  identifying  and  analyzing  the  complex  social,  educational, 
psychological,  behavioral,  economic  and  historical  factors  which  contribute  to  current 
problems  of  dinunished  health  status,  access  and  quality  in  the  provision  of  both 
preventive  and  acute  health  care. 

•  To  augment  both  outreach  and  community-based  clinical  networks  with  new  and 
emerging  communications  technologies  to  form  a  solid  base  for  its  expanded  research  and 
health  policy  efforts. 

•  To  expand  current  programs  of  basic  biomedical  and  applied  research  as  they  relate  to 
community-oriented  health  needs. 

•  To  expand  the  current  program  of  continuing  medical  education,  including  the  capacity 
to  use  existing  community  television  resources  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

•  To  create  a  new  set  of  collaborative  linkages  focused  on  medical  education,  health  and 
social  policy  and  the  dissemination  of  basic  and  applied  research,  which  will  be 
supported  by  expanded  on-site  teleconferencing  capabilities  and  computer  support. 

To  achieve  its  mission,  the  Center  will  house  the  following  components. 

1.  The  Institute  for  Health  and  Social  Policy:  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  analyze 
important  issues  relating  to  the  health  of  Americans.  This  is  an  exciting  and  timely  undertaking 
because  important  issues  such  as  what  steps  the  nation  should  take  and  precisely  how  we  should 
allocate  resources  to  preserve  quality,  promote  access  and  contain  costs  are  being  debated  in 
virtually  every  state  capitol  and  in  Washington,  in  the  name  of  health  care  reform. 

The  development  of  an  analytical  capacity  to  critically  examine  issues,  policies  and 
programs  affecting  the  health  and  social  well-being  of  citizens,  is  consistent  with  The  Morehouse 
School  of  Medicine's  (MSM)  mission  to  improve  the  health  status  of  all  Americans,  particularly 
poor  and  minority  citizens. 
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The  Center  will  focus  on  "health  and  social"  issues  rather  than  health-exclusive  questions. 
The  inclusion  of  other  health-related  factors  is  deliberate  and  recognizes  the  important  direct 
relationship  between  health  and  socioeconomic  status,  including  factors  such  as  income, 
educational  attainment,  employment  and  occupation.  Recent  reports  in  the  media  and  health 
literature  have  commented  on  this  relationship.  An  article  published  in  July  of  1993  in  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  demonstrates  that  socioeconomic  factors  are  strong  predictors  of 
health  status.  Among  the  article's  more  striking  findings  is  that  individuals  with  annual  family 
incomes  of  $9,000  or  less  in  1986  had  a  death  rate  of  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of 
individuals  with  family  incomes  of  $25,000  or  more. 

The  differences  can  be  traced  to  lifestyles.  Individuals  in  higher  socioeconomic  classes  may 
be  more  apt  to  eat  healthier  diets,  engage  in  exercise,  live  in  neighborhoods  where  violence  is 
less  common,  and  work  in  jobs  less  prone  to  occupational  injuries  and  diseases. 

One  important  element  which  helps  to  distinguish  MSM  is  the  emphasis  the  School  places 
on  cultural,  socioeconomic,  ethical,  occupational,  environmental,  and  behavioral  factors  and  the 
role  they  play  in  contributing  to  health  and  illness,  with  special  attention  to  the  family. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  will  be  divided  into  four  principal  activities: 

•  Critical  Analysis:  Performing  research  and  analysis  on  current  issues  of  importance  to 
policy  makers,  academicians,  practitioners,  students  and  others. 

•  Forums:  Sponsoring  and  conducting  conferences,  colloquia  and  seminars  which  bring 
together  a  broad  range  of  students  and  observers  of  health  and  social  policy. 

•  Linkages:  Establishing  linkages  with  national,  state  and  local  policy  makers,  policy 
agencies,  foundations  and  corporations. 

•  Communications:  Translating  and  disseminating  research  findings,  publishing 
conference  proceedings,  and  periodic  informational  notes  regarding  recent  developments 
in  the  field  of  health  and  social  policy  to  practicing  physicians,  policy  experts,  legislators 
and  others. 


2.  Research:  One  of  the  most  important  activities  within  the  School  is  the  conduct  of 
research.  As  a  result  of  the  talent  and  dedication  of  its  faculty,  the  School  has  been  very 
successful  in  competing  for  research  projects  and  funds.  Although,  MSM  is  less  than  20  years 
old,  its  faculty  successfully  competed  for  more  research  funding  than  one-third  of  all  of  the 
medical  schools  in  the  country,  ^1  but  two  of  which  are  older  than  MSM.  At  the  present,  the 
School's  buildings  are  at  capacity,  creating  a  shortage  of  the  space  needed  to  expand  research. 
Accordingly,  because  of  the  singular  importance  of  this  activity,  the  Center  will  include 
substantial  space  to  accommodate  new  and  expanded  research.  The  School  expects  to  increase 
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its  research  base  substantially  over  the  next  decade,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other  governmental  and  private 
organizations.  Prominent  among  major  research  supported  by  the  School  will  be  research 
projects  in  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology.  Grants  from  SmithKline  Beecham  and  the  Atlanta 
Committee  on  the  Olympic  Games  will  be  used  to  support  some  of  this  work. 


3.  Conference  Centen  A  critical  component  of  the  Center  is  the  proposed  Conference 
Center.  Presently,  MSM's  campus  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  auditorium/conference  center 
capability  to  accommodate  large  seminars,  forums,  or  classes  in  continuing  medical  education. 
This  need  is  emphasized  as  the  School  proceeds  with  plans  to  increase  its  current  class  size  from 
approximately  35  students  to  64  students  per  class,  expand  the  new  Ph.D.  program  in  the 
biomedical  sciences,  further  establish  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  as  a  center  of 
excellence  for  medical  instruction,  biomedical  research  and  continuing  medical  education,  and 
develop  residency  programs  in  pediatrics,  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  The  Center  will  also 
provide  for  space  for  an  instructional  computer/medical  translation  facility  and  conference  space 
to  accommodate  small  meetings. 


4.  Ambulatory  Care:  The  Center  will  also  provide  space  to  consolidate  clinical 
activity.  Presently,  the  School's  faculty  practice  plan,  Morehouse  Medical  Associates  (MMA), 
operates  out  of  a  facility  several  miles  away  from  the  medical  school.  Not  only  will  co-locating 
MMA  with  the  School  substantially  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  plan,  but  provide  important 
additional  ambulatory  care  training  opportunities  for  students. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  CENTER 

Many  of  the  building  blocks  to  establish  a  National  Center  for  Primary  Care  are  already 
present  within  The  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine.  These  include: 

•  An  outstanding  program  of  medical  education,  and  recognition  as  the  national  leader  in 
the  percentage  of  graduates  entering  primary  care  specialties. 

•  A  fundamental  understanding  of  the  complexities  and  challenges  involved  in  the  provision 
of  primary  care  services  to  individuals  and  families  in  low-income  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  communities,  through  its  current  multi-site,  community  clinical  program. 

•  A  long-standing  and  solid  base  of  trust  within  underserved  communities  in  which  MSM 
already  operates  an  extensive  outreach  network. 
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• 


An  excellent  program  of  basic  and  applied  research  with  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
community-based  research  related  to  the  environmental,  economic  and  social  factors 
affecting  health  status. 

•  A  nationally  recognized  program  of  continuing  medical  education. 

•  A  demonstrated  track  record  of  leadership  and  commitment. 


The  three  crucial  elements  which  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  needs  to  create  the 
new  center  are: 

•  Additional  space  to  carry  out  expanded  clinical,  health  policy,  community-based  research 
and  community  and  professional  collaboration. 

•  Additional  staff,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  health  policy  and  community-based  research. 

•  The  resources  needed  to  implement  MSM's  plan  to  physically  and  functionally  restructure 
its  existing  and  proposed  programs  and  activities. 


The  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  has  made  great  strides  in  the  area  of  primary  care 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  the  Center,  through  its  research 
and  programs,  will  make  significant  in-roads  into  the  important  issues  relating  to  the  health  of 
Americans,  particularly  minorities. 

In  the  light  of  the  benefits  to  all  Americans  that  will  be  derived  through  the  Center's 
work.  The  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  is  seeking  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  in  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  to  establish  the  Center  for  Primary  Care. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PETER  H.  LEVINE 

PRESroENT  AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

THE  MEDICAL  CENTER  OF  CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS 

TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  RECORD 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APRIL  28,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  the  record  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.   The  Medical 
Center  of  Central  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  largest  health  care  systems  in  Central 
Massachusetts,  is  seeking  Federal  support  to  establish  the  Community  Health  Care  Center  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.   The  Center  will  serve  as  a  regional  demonstration  project  for 
integrating  out-patient  primary  care  and  in-patient  specialized  medical  services  to  meet  the 
diverse  and  changing  health  care  needs  of  families  in  the  greater  Worcester  community. 

The  Community  Health  Care  Center  is  a  critical  component  of  an  ambitious  state  and 
local  effort  to  revitalize  the  downtown  area  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  second  largest 
city  in  New  England.   In  recent  years,  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts  area  has  suffered  from 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  large  urban  areas  such  as  crime,  poverty,  and  drug 
abuse.   In  most  areas  served  by  the  region's  health  care  facilities,  the  local  population  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  prenatal  and  family  care,  as  well.   As  a  result,  the  number  of  pregnant 
women  entering  The  Med  Center  with  deficient  medical  care  has  increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years.   Compounding  this  lack  of  preventive  health  care  is  the  high  number  of 
children  bom  to  women  with  a  chemical  dependency.   During  the  1980's  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  women,  and  in  fact  all  women,  not  receiving  the  necessary  prenatal  care 
created  an  increased  demand  for  level  HI  neonatal  care.   Presently,  The  Med  Center  is  the 
only  level  HI  (NICU)  in  Cwitral  Massachusetts. 

The  Center,  under  construction  since  March  1993,  will  reach  out  to  the  underserved 
population  in  Worcester  through  a  comprehensive  clinical  and  outreach  program  to  deliver 
preventive  care,  prenatal  care,  and  health  education  to  the  community.  The  principal 
components  of  this  center  will  consist  of  the  construction  and  related  infrastructure 
development  of  a  level  HI  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  (NICU),  an  expanded  OB/GYN 
department,  and  an  expansion  of  community  outreach  programs.   Family  physicians  at  the 
hospital  and  outlying  clinics  will  provide  basic  medical  care,  including  prenatal  care  and 
education  programs.  These  physicians  will  also  refer  women  to  the  Medical  Center  for 
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treatment  of  high-risk  conditions  and  actual  delivery.  The  long-term  objectives  of  the  Center 
include  decreasing  the  infant  mortality  rate,  lowering  health  care  costs  through  emphasizing 
preventive  medicine  and  coordinated  care,  and  creating  high-wage,  high-skilled  jobs  in  the 
health  care  profession. 

The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  the  most  qualified  institution  in 
Central  Massachusetts  to  undertake  an  effort  at  improving  the  availability  of  preventive  care 
given  its  strong  family  practice  dq)artment,  current  outreach  efforts,  and  NICU.   With  44 
family  practice  physicians  on  its  staff,  the  Med  Center  maintains  the  largest  staff  of  primary 
care  physicians  in  New  England.  Health  care  specialists  and  hospitals  have  begun  to  view 
this  emphasis  at  the  Med  Center  as  a  model  for  the  region.   Moreover  the  Hospital  is  the  site 
of  almost  sixty  percent  of  the  area's  births,  with  a  third  of  these  infants  bom  on  public 
assistance. 

The  principal  services  to  be  offered  by  the  Community  Health  Care  Center  include 
the  following: 

OB/GYN  and  Neonatal  Care  Components 

•  The  Medical  Center  has  concentrated  on  developing  a  "home-like"  atmosphere 
for  patients.   In  particular,  the  hospital  encourages  the  involvement  of  the 
whole  family  during  the  events  surrounding  the  birth  of  a  child.   The 
Community  Health  Care  Center  wUl  have  a  total  of  40  Labor,  Delivery, 
Recovery,  Post-partum  rooms  (LDRP)  which  allow  a  woman  to  remain  in  one 
room  during  her  hospital  stay.   In  addition,  the  Medical  Center  typically 
assigns  women  the  same  support  staff  throughout  their  stay  in  order  to  make 
individuals  more  comfortable  with  their  surroundings.   The  unit  is  designed  to 
appear  as  a  hotel  room  rather  than  a  delivery  room,  and  partners,  children, 
and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  spend  the  night  in  the  LDRP  as  part  of 
the  complete  birth  experience.   Currently,  only  26  percent  of  the  hospitals  in 
this  country  utilize  LDRP  units,  and  the  Medical  Center's  tertiary  facility  is  a 
leader  in  the  widespread  use  of  these  rooms. 

•  To  accommodate  high-risk  women,  the  Center  will  include  4  Labor,  Delivery, 
Recovery  rooms  (LDR)  that  perform  the  same  function  as  the  LDRP  rooms, 
except  for  the  woman  being  moved  to  a  recovery  room  after  delivery. 

•  The  existing  NICU  at  the  hospital  accepts  all  infants  bom  in  Central 
Massachusetts  requiring  level  in  care.   Through  an  increase  from  19  to  40 
beds,  the  Center  will  greatly  expand  the  Medical  Center's  ability  to  care  for 
such  infants.   Presently,  the  NICU  is  licensed  for  34  beds  but  cannot 
accommodate  this  number  because  of  facility  constraints. 

•  To  improve  the  NICU's  capabilities,  the  new  facility  will  include  both  an 
operating  table  and  fluoroscopy  (X-ray)  machines  on  the  same  floor  in  order  to 
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avoid  moving  sick  infants  since  any  movement  of  infants  requiring  intensive 
care  can  limit  the  effectiveness  of  medical  treatment.   The  NICU  floor  will 
also  contain  an  infant  pharmacy  to  dispense  the  special  doses  appropriate  for 
children.   A  traditional  hospital  pharmacy,  where  a  drug  is  ordered  and  then   . 
converted  to  infant  doses,  often  cannot  respond  quickly  enough  to  the  needs  of 
sick  infants.   In  addition,  this  specialization  in  drugs  and  doses  for  infants  only 
will  enhance  the  hospital's  quality  control. 

Family  Practice  Components 

•  With  the  largest  family  practice  department  in  Massachusetts,  The  Medical 
Center  offers  general  family-oriented  care  at  both  the  hospital  and  its  outlying 
satellite  clinics.   Throughout  the  Northeast,  the  Medical  Center  is  recognized 
as  a  leader  for  its  emphasis  on  family  practice.   Currently,  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  is  encouraging  hospitals  in  the  state  to  establish  family 
practice  departments  because  of  their  proven  cost-effectiveness,  and  the 
Medical  Center  is  proud  to  be  a  model  for  the  integration  of  family  practice 
departments  into  acute  care  hospitals. 

•  The  Medical  Center  has  recognized  the  benefit  of  family  practitioners  to  care 
for  a  significant  number  of  both  inpatients  and  outpatients.   Currently,  44 
family  care  physicians  are  associated  with  the  hospital  and  are  proportionally 
divided  between  private  practice,  affiliated  health  centers,  and  outlying  health 
centers  owned  by  the  Medical  Center. 

Community  Outreach  EfTorts 

•  In  1991,  The  Medical  Center  designed  an  expanded  community  outreach  plan 
to  complement  the  anticipated  construclion  of  a  new  hospital  facility.    Over  the 
next  five  years  the  hospital  intends  to  spend  almost  $3  million  in  delivering 
obstetrics  and  family  practice  services  to  the  greater  Worcester  area. 

•  Physician  Outreach.   OB/GYN  physicians  from  the  Medical  Center  and  UMass 
Medical  Center  currently  provide  gynecological  services  at  the  Great  Brook 
Valley  Health  Center  and  Family  Health  and  Social  Services.   The  number  of 
sessions  per  week  is  being  expanded  from  two  to  four  per  month  at  Great 
Brook  Valley  and  approximately  from  one  to  four  per  month  at  Family  Health 
and  Social  Services.   Also,  the  Medical  Center  will  support  obstetricians  to 
backup  family  physicians  at  the  Hahnemann  Family  Health  Center  and 
Regional  Family  Health  Center  in  Barre. 

•  Perinatal  Care/Outreach.   The  Medical  Center  has  the  only  high  risk  clinic  in 
Worcester  staffed  by  subspecialists  three  days  a  week.   The  hospital  will 
provide  funds  for  a  case  worker  to  provide  outreach,  case  management,  and 
education  to  those  women  identified  as  high  risk. 
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•  Nursery  Midwifery  Program.   The  hospital  currently  offers  limited  midwifery 
services  through  the  outpatient  department.   After  conducting  a  feasibility 
study,  the  Medical  Center  anticipates  expanding  the  service  to  five  full-time 
employees  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

•  Family  Practice  Outreach.  1)  Great  Brook  Valley  Health  Center:  The  Medical 
Center  is  supporting  improvements  to  this  facility  and  has  hired  a  chairman  of 
family  practice  to  conduct  his  clinical  practice  through  this  health  center;   2) 
Health  Care  -  School  Collaborative.  A  program  has  already  been  established 
to  meet  the  needs  of  area  school  children.   Under  The  Center's  new  plan,  this 
program  will  expand  to  include:  providing  resources  to  teachers  for  health 
education;  teaching  families  how  to  interact  with  the  health  care  system;  and 
addressing  AIDS  and  substance  abuse  issues;    3)  Plumley  Village  Outreach. 
This  non-profit  organization  seeks  to  provide  affordable,  low-income  housing 
in  Worcester  and  has  requested  The  Center  to  improve  health  care  services, 
especially  maternal/child  health,  to  its  tenants.   Initially,  the  Medical  Center  is 
conducting  a  monthly  wellness/immunization  clinic  through  the  Hahnemann 
Family  Health  Center  and  is  studying  other  long  term  needs  of  the  Village. 

Innovative  Computer  Applications 

•  The  Medical  Center  is  undertaking  a  unique  initiative  to  develop  a  more 
efficient  and  safer  medical  facility  and  will  be  applicable  to  related  services 
provided  by  the  Center.    As  part  of  the  new  facility,  the  Center  will  explore 
the  innovative  application  of  computer  technology  to  write,  store,  and  recall 
medical  records.    Within  the  hospital  industry,  an  urgent  need  exists  to  reduce 
the  time  spent  on  compiling  patients'  histories.   Both  dictated  and  handwritten 
medical  records,  the  traditional  methods  of  keeping  records,  present  problems 
since  the  former  may  take  several  days  to  actually  transfer  to  paper  while  the 
latter  often  results  in  records  that  are  illegible. 


In  becoming  a  leader  in  preventive  care,  the  Center  will  not  only  provide  critically 
needed  health  care  and  related  services  to  the  underserved  population  and  distressed 
neighborhoods  within  the  Central  Massachusetts  region,  but  the  Center  will  provide  much 
needed  economic  stimulus  to  the  area.   The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  one 
of  the  most  important  employers  of  Worcester,  providing  jobs  for  at  least  3,000  people  in 
Central  Massachusetts.   In  addition  to  the  health  care  and  related  community  services  it  will 
provide,  the  Medical  Center's  efforts  to  establish  the  Communitj'  Health  Care  Center  of 
Central  Massachusetts  will  result  in  the  creation  of  600  new  jobs  for  Massachusetts'  residents 
and  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  economic  development  within  the  City  of  Worcester. 

Establishment  of  the  Center  will  also  strengthen  the  health  services  industry  in 
Worcester  ~  a  strong,  vital  part  of  the  local  economy  ~  by  enhancing  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  Hospital's  family  and  infant  care  facilities.  Availability  of  quality  health  care  and  a 
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strong  health  industry  has  and  will  continue  to  be  an  important  element  in  determining  the 
location  of  new  industrial  and  commercial  facilities  in  Worcester.    Further  expansion  of  the 
health  care  industry  in  Worcester  through  establishment  of  the  Community  Health  Care 
Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  will  strengthen  the  health  care  infrastructure  in  Worcester 
and  appeal  of  the  City  for  further  business  expansion. 

The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  committed  to  continuing  its  support 
for  this  project,  which  will  be  part  of  an  $85  million  facility  that  will  also  house  an 
emergency  room,  surgical  intensive  care  unit,  OB/GYN  unit,  operating  rooms,  central 
admitting  area,  and  a  level  n  recovery  room.   To  support  this  initiative,  the  Medical  Center 
of  Central  Massachusetts  hopes  to  establish  a  public-private  partnership,  with  the  Medical 
Center  to  contribute  almost  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  through  private  endowments  and 
financing,  a  capital  funding  campaign,  and  a  $4  million  contribution  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  the  record. 
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TESTEVIONY  OF 

JOSEPH  F.  BURKE,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY 

before  the 

COMMFTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD 
AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

AprU  27,  1994 


Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  and  all  of  the  Members  of  your 
Subcommittee  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record.    I  want 
to  thank  you  again,  for  the  support  you  provided  to  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching  at  La  Salle  University  in  your  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriations  bill.   The  University  is  tremendously  grateful  for  your  support  of  this  important 
project  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  towards  its  completion  over  the  coming  months. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  reintroduce  you  to  La  Salle  University.    Founded  in 
1863,  La  Salle  University  is  located  near  downtown  Philadelphia,  in  a  community 
characterized  by  racial,  ethnic,  and  socioeconomic  diversity.    The  mission  of  La  Salle  is 
twofold:  in  addition  to  our  primary  objective  of  providing  the  highest  quality  education 
possible  to  our  students,  we  also  have  made  expanding  our  relationship  with  and  contributing 
to  our  urban  community  an  institutional  priority. 

La  Salle  University's  Community  Outreach  Activities. 

To  make  the  greatest  contribution  possible  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
community  that  surrounds  our  campus,  and  to  increase  the  interaction  between  our  students 
and  faculty  and  the  members  of  this  community,  La  Salle  has  focused  a  significant  amount  of 
resources  on  a  number  of  community  outreach  programs.    A  sample  of  these  initiatives  is 
provided  below. 

The  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Services  Center.   The  Urban  Studies  and 
Community  Services  Center  at  La  Salle  is  the  only  center  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia  - 
and  one  of  only  a  few  in  the  nation  —  that  integrates  community  services  and  academic 
coursework  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  effective  cooperation  between  an  urban 
university  and  the  residents  of  its  neighboring  community. 
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Small  Business  Development  Center.   The  Small  Business  Development  Center 
(SBDC)  at  La  Salle  was  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  management  assistance  and 
services  to  the  small  business  community  in  the  Philadelphia  area.    Approximately  75 
percent  of  SBDC  clients  are  women  or  minorities.    A  key  component  of  the  SBDC  is 
its  "Urban  Small  Business  Outreach  Program,"  through  which  state  and  local 
community  leaders  are  brought  together  to  examine  and  evaluate  business  activity  in 
relation  to  an  entire  neighborhood  corridor. 

Campus  Boulevard  Consortium.   The  Campus  Boulevard  Consortium  (CBC)  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  was  established  to  promote  neighborhood,  commercial  and 
institutional  revitalization  in  the  "Campus  Boulevard"  community  surrounding  La  Salle, 
and  to  strengthen  relationships  among  its  member  institutions.    La  Salle's  president  has 
been  the  chairman  of  the  Consortium  since  its  founding  in  1977. 

The  Relationship  between  Education  and  Economic  Success 

As  we  have  developed  and  implemented  community  outreach  and  economic  development 
programs  in  the  neighborhoods  surrounding  our  campus,  we  have  become  increasingly 
cognizant  of  the  link  between  educational  performance  and  economic  success.    Without  the 
necessary  skills  for  productive  employment,  no  amount  of  economic  opportunity  will  result  in 
higher  levels  of  employment  for  our  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  connection,  education  reform  efforts  —  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  higher  level  of  employment-oriented  skills  —  have  received  increasing  attention  among 
educators,  business  leaders,  and  policy  makers.    In  particular,  we  have  recognized  that  our 
students  do  not  currently  possess  skills  in  mathematics  and  science  equal  to  students  in  the 
industrialized  nations  that  are  our  strongest  economic  competitors,  and  that  these  skills  will 
become  increasingly  critical  to  our  future  economic  success  as  the  focus  of  our  economy  shifts 
towards  high-technology  industries. 

The  changes  projected  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the  United  States  will  alter  job  patterns 
considerably  around  the  nation  and  in  Philadelphia.   The  jobs  that  will  be  created  over  the  next 
10  years  will  be  substantially  different  from  those  in  existence  today.    A  number  of  positions 
in  the  lower-skilled  job  categories  will  decline  significantly  or  even  disappear,  while  positions 
in  higher-skilled  professions  will  grow  rapidly.    Overall,  the  skills  required  for  the  new 
economy  will  be  far  more  advanced  than  previously,  with  most  new  jobs  demanding  more 
education  and  higher  levels  of  math,  science,  reasoning  and  language  skills. 

These  occupational  changes  will  present  a  significant  challenge  for  African  Americans  and 
Hispanics,  who  are  underrepresented  in  the  fastest  growing  professions  and  overrepresented  in 
the  shrinking  job  categories,  and  who  have  historically  performed  less  well  in  math  and 
science  educational  programs.    In  cities  like  Philadelphia,  where  minorities  comprise  a 
growing  percentage  of  the  population,  there  is  an  immediate  and  critical  need  to  overcome 
these  educational  discrepancies  to  revitalize  these  local  economies. 
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The  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching 

To  prepare  our  students,  as  well  as  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  in  our 
community  and  beyond,  for  productive  employment  and  economic  success  in  the  21st  century. 
La  Salle  University  will  undertake  a  comprehensive  effort  to  improve  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  in  the  Delaware  Valley  Region  (Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware).    The 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching  also  will  directly  enhance 
the  economic  condition  of  our  community,  by  providing  training  programs  for  individuals 
seeking  employment  in  the  region's  growing  technology-based  industries,  including  computer 
and  information  services  firms,  electronics  manufacturers,  chemical  and  environmental 
companies  and  pharmaceutical  and  health-care  related  businesses. 

The  Institute  will  house  an  educational  Resource  Center,  the  Hypermedia  Center,  the 
Advanced  Mathematics  and  Science  Encounters  (AMASE)  Laboratory,  classrooms, 
conference  rooms  and  laboratories.    The  central  element  in  the  overall  plan  is  the  Resource 
Center,  which  will  provide  mathematics  and  science  educational  resources  to  be  used  by 
students,  faculty,  administrators,  and  other  interested  individuals,  both  on-campus  and  in  the 
community  at  large,  including  a  comprehensive  database  of  minorities  and  women  in 
associated  professions  to  serve  as  role  models  and  mentors. 

Specifically,  technical  support  will  be  provided  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  throughout  the  region  to  enhance  the  methodologies  and  techniques  used  to  deliver 
mathematical  and  scientific  reasoning  courses.    This  objective  will  be  met  by  conducting  in- 
house  workshops  and  seminars  to  demonstrate  and  discuss  specific  lessons  and  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  comprehensive  videotape  library  to  broaden  the  dissemination  of  effective 
teaching  methods.    Further,  the  AMASE  Laboratory,  designed  to  promote  "hands-on" 
learning,  will  be  a  significant  attraction  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  around 
the  region  who  are  planning  field  trips  for  their  students. 

A  comprehensive  public  information  campaign  will  be  conducted  throughout  the  Delaware 
Valley  region,  to  increase  the  awareness  of  both  students  and  faculty  of  the  educational 
activities  and  resources  available  at  the  Institute.    In  addition,  cable  television  will  be  used  to 
increase  the  Institute's  reach  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  diverse  group  of  individuals  around 
the  region,  ranging  from  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  to  business  leaders  and 
professionals,  thereby  broadening  the  impact  of  improved  mathematics  and  science  courses. 

The  Institute  will  involve  the  business  community  in  conferences  and  workshops  focused 
on  motivating  elementary  and  secondary  students  to  excel  in  mathematics  and  sciences,  and  to 
pursue  educational  goals  that  will  lead  to  employment  opportunities  in  industries  which  require 
proficiency  in  the  application  of  scientific  techniques  and  advanced  technologies. 

Finally,  through  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Institute,  La  Salle  intends  to  build  upon 
the  experience  and  expertise  we  have  gained  through  the  development  of  science  workshops 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  in  the  community  and  the  creation  of 
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partnerships  with  a  number  of  school  districts  in  the  Philadelphia  region  to  establish  what  we 
believe  will  be  a  true  model  effort  for  science  and  mathematics  education. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  an  ideal  location  for  the  Advancement  of  Mathematics  and 
Science  Teaching,  a  new  approach  to  mathematics  and  science  education.    Situated  in  a 
recently  developed  high-technology  corridor,  with  a  concentration  of  health  care  and 
information  service  firms,  the  Delaware  Valley  Region  economy  has  a  growing  need  for 
individuals  who  are  well-trained  in  science,  mathematical  reasoning  and  advanced 
technologies. 

Ranked  as  a  leader  in  a  number  of  fields,  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  first  northern 
industrial  cities  to  have  successfully  made  the  transition  from  an  economy  based  on  heavy 
manufacturing  to  one  oriented  toward  the  delivery  of  technologically-advanced  services.    The 
Greater  Philadelphia  area,  where  one  of  the  nation's  first  computers  was  built  more  than  40 
years  ago,  today  boasts  a  collection  of  approximately  750  technology-based  companies  —  the 
fifth  largest  concentration  in  the  country  —  including  biotechnology,  computer  software, 
information  service  and  electronics  firms. 

By  the  mid-1980s,  high  technology  growth  began  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
regional  economy,  evidenced  by  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  technology-oriented 
industry.    Based  on  a  1991  survey  of  748  technology-based  companies,  more  than  336,700 
individuals  are  employed  by  these  firms.    According  to  many  industry  experts,  the  area's 
human  resources,  principally  a  high  concentration  of  computer-  and  communications-trained 
employees,  provided  the  impetus  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  advanced  technology 
industry.   Therefore,  there  is  a  constant  need  for  exceptionally  skilled  professionals  who  have 
expertise  in  mathematics,  scientific  reasoning  and  advanced  technologies  to  support  the 
economic  growth  of  these  industries.   This  growth  will,  in  turn,  create  additional  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  throughout  the  region. 


Status  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  Grant  and  Request  for  Additional  Support 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  project  to  the  continued  economic  success  of  our 
community  and  the  Delaware  Valley  region,  and  of  its  value  as  a  model  program  for  similar 
efforts  around  the  nation,  this  Subcommittee  provided  La  Salle  with  a  grant  in  the  amount  of 
$2.5  million  to  support  the  first  phase  of  development  of  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Mathematics.    We  have  submitted  an  application  for  the  grant  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  are  working  with  them  toward  the  release  of  these 
funds.    Although  we  have  not  yet  received  a  final  affirmative  response  to  our  application  from 
the  agency,  we  are  confident  that  the  funds  will  be  provided  in  the  very  near  future. 
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With  our  initial  grant,  we  plan  to  hire  an  architect  and  begin  the  renovation  of  our  existing 
science  facility,  the  Roland  Holroyd  Science  Center.    In  order  to  be  prepared  to  move  on  to 
the  second  phase  of  this  project  in  timely  manner,  we  are  requesting  that  the  Subcommittee 
provide  a  second  allocation  of  funds,  in  the  amount  of  $10  million,  for  this  project  in  your 
fiscal  year  1995  bill.   With  these  funds,  we  will  completely  renovate  our  existing  science 
facility. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  past  support  of  this  initiative,  and  for  providing  me 
the  opportunity  to  update  you  on  its  status  in  my  testimony. 
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April  26,  1994 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

H-143  Capitol  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 

On  behalf  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Medical  Center  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  Record  to  the  VA,  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Medical  Center  is  a  375-bed  regional,  tertiary  care,  teaching 
community  hospital  that  has  been  nationally  recognized  for  our  success  in  offering 
imiovative,  effective  community  service  programs  that  reflect  our  strong  commitment  to  the 
health  care  needs  of  Camden's  urban,  largely  indigent  population.   Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Medical  Center  is  seeking  federal  support  for  an  ambulatory  care  facility  that  could  become  a 
national  model  for  health  care  reform  and  economic  development  in  depressed  urban 
communities. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  testimony. 

Sincerely, 

Chief  Executive  Officer 
Enclosure 
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ALEX  HATALA,  CEO 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES  MEDICAL  CENTER 

CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


SUBMriTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  OF  THE 

VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


APRIL  27,  1994 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Medical  Center. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Medical  Center  is  a  375-bed  hospital  in  Camden,  New  Jersey 
that  provides  both  primary  and  tertiary  care  services  to  the  residents  of  Camden  County  and 
the  surrounding  region.   With  1,800  employees,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is  the  fourth  largest 
private  sector  employer  in  Camden  County.   Close  to  90%  of  the  Medical  Center's  patients 
come  from  Camden  County  and  the  two  surrounding  counties  of  Burlington  and  Gloucester. 
Lourdes,  with  a  history  of  service  and  commitment  to  addressing  the  critical  needs  in  the 
Camden  area,  is  a  national  health  care  leader  in  community  benefits  programs  and 
community  development  activities. 

The  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Allegany,  New  York  opened  the  doors  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Hospital  in  Camden,  New  Jersey  on  July  1,  1950.   Since  the  1950's,  Lourdes  has 
had  a  strong  tradition  of  providing  excellent  primary  and  secondary  care  to  people  in  the  City 
of  Camden  and  the  surrounding  communities.   In  the  1960's,  Lourdes  found  its  mission 
being  challenged  by  the  severe  erosion  of  the  economic  base  in  the  City  of  Camden.   The 
Franciscan  Sisters  could  have  left  Camden,  but  instead  they  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to 
the  community  by  undertaking  major  renovation  and  expansion  programs  at  the  existing 
Camden  facility,  beginning  in  the  1970s.   In  order  to  remain  financially  viable,  the  hospital 
further  developed  tertiary  care  services,  particularly  cardiac  care.   Thus,  the  hospital  evolved 
into  what  it  is  today  ~  a  dominant  provider  of  primary  care  for  residents  of  Camden  as  a 
well  as  a  premier  provider  of  specialty  care  for  all  the  residents  of  southern  New  Jersey. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  prosperous  Camden,  New  Jersey  of  SO  years  ago,  Camden 
today  is  a  city  stricken  by  economic  deprivation,  massive  unemployment,  high  incidence  of 
drug  and  alcohol  addiction,  infant  mortality,  violent  crime  and  multiple  health  deficiencies. 
The  city's  problems  are  not  simply  medical,  economic  and  social  in  nature,  but  are  multi- 
dimensional.  In  Camden,  daily  life  is  a  test  of  basic  survival  where  residents  have  limited 
resources  to  cope  with  such  hardship.   The  gravity  of  Camden's  problems  have  been  well 
documented  in  a  number  of  national  studies.   Camden  has  been  identified  as  the  most 
economically  depressed  city  of  its  size  on  the  East  Coast  and  the  fifth  most  depressed  in  the 
nation. 

Camden  is  the  seventh  largest  city  in  New  Jersey  and  the  largest  in  Camden  County. 
The  City  of  Camden's  current  population  is  87,492.   Camden  is  56.4%  African-American, 
31.1%  Hispanic,  18.9%  Caucasian,  and  1.3%  Asian.   Camden  has  the  lowest  per  capita 
income  of  any  New  Jersey  municipality.   Its  median  income  is  $800  below  the  federal 
poverty  definition  of  $8,076.   Almost  two-thirds  of  Camden's  population  is  receiving  some 
form  of  financial  assistance  and  nearly  one-half  of  all  families  are  headed  by  females. 
Virtually  40  percent  of  Camden  households  have  no  employed  family  members.   At  22 
percent,  Camden's  unemployment  rate  is  more  than  twice  the  State  rate. 

Camden  is  like  other  northeastern  American  cities  which  have  suffered  from  the 
economic  collapse  of  industries  and  businesses  in  the  past  30  years.   Camden  is,  however, 
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unique  in  that  nearly  half  of  its  population  is  under  the  age  of  2S.  This  reality  is  attributed 
primarily  to  the  City's  extremely  high  birthrate.   In  fact,  61  percent  of  Camden's  children 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  Infant  mortality  is  often  regardol  as  the  single  most  telling 
indicator  of  an  area's  quality  of  life.  If  this  is  so,  then  Camden  is  certainly  a  city  in  crisis. 
Teenage  pregnancies,  limited  prenatal  care,  premature  births,  poverty  and  drug  use  all 
contribute  to  Camden's  high  infant  mortality  rate,  which  at  19.8  percent  is  more  than  double 
the  State  rate  of  8.7.   Of  those  babies  that  live,  one  in  every  four  is  bom  drug  addicted  or 
drug  exposed. 

Camden's  educational  statistics  also  reflect  the  deprivation  and  turbulence  in  which  so 
many  of  Camden's  children  live.   Neariy  69  percent  of  Camden  teens  drop  out  of  high 
school.   With  little  hope  of  improving  their  lives,  many  turn  to  drug  dealing  and  prostitution 
to  earn  a  living.  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  Camden  teenagers  is  estimated  at  42 
percent.   Ninety  percent  of  all  drug  arrests  in  Camden  City  are  made  in  school  zones. 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  city  plagued  with  so  many  economic  and  social  problems, 
Camden  health  indicators  are  equally  dismal.   The  State  of  New  Jersey  rated  Camden  as  the 
highest  medically  underserved  area  in  New  Jersey.   This  rating  was  determined  by  planning 
statistics  which  have  consistently  shown  the  City  of  Camden  to  have  such  indicators  as  high 
infant  mortality  rates,  high  percent  of  te«i  births,  inadequate  prenatal  care,  prevratable 
hospitalizations,  and  high  years  of  potential  life  lost.   Only  32  percent  of  preschoolers  are 
fully  immunized.   Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  rates  in  Camden  are  more  than  6  times  the  State 
average.   Though  not  at  crisis  levels,  the  incidence  of  HTV  is  increasing  in  the  area. 
Camden  residents  also  experience  higher  than  average  rates  of  hypertension  and  diabetes. 

Camden  has  few  primary  health  care  services  to  address  these  problems.   Other  than 
those  doctors  associated  with  hospitals,  Camden  has  a  paucity  of  committed  physicians  who 
practice  in  the  City.   In  fact,  Camden  does  not  have  a  single  privately  practicing  pediatrician. 
In  addition,  Camden  City  is  70  percent  above  county  and  state  rates  in  the  number  of 
ambulatory  care  sensitive  admissions  —  admissions  which  with  proper  primary  care  would 
have  been  preventable. 

Working  to  Revitalize  Camden 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Medical  Center  is  a  major  participant  in  the  economic 
revitalization  of  the  City  of  Camden  and  a  major  force  to  help  increase  the  momentum  of 
urban  renewal  on  a  programmatic  planned  basis.   This  effort  is  a  multi-faceted  approach  to 
solving  community  problems  and  to  revitalizing  the  City  of  Camden.   It  is  an  uiban 
reclamation  project  to  rebuild  the  homes  and  lives  of  residents  while  also  drawing  businesses 
and  industries  to  the  City  of  Camden. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Medical  Center,  in^  partnership  with  the  University  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey  and  die  Camden  Board  of  Education,  is  developing  a  Camden 
Clinical  Campus  to  be  built  on  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  property.   The  proposed  site  of  the 
Ambulatory  Care  Center  is  eight  acres  along  Haddon  Avenue  across  from  the  existing 
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Medical  Center.   Together,  the  project  partners  propose  to  develop  this  site  for  new  health 
care,  education,  and  ancillary  facilities  that  will  serve  the  Camden  community.   A  total  of 
464,452  gross  square  feet  will  be  needed  for  the  Ambulatory  Care  facility,  a  linking 
corridor,  plus  a  1,000  -  1,500  space  parking  facility.   Limited  parking  availability  at  the 
Medical  Center  will  pose  increasing  difficulties  for  an  expanding  patient  base,  especially  with 
the  rise  in  outpatient  services.   The  project  will  also  include  a  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  and  Medical  Arts  High  School.  The  Medical  Arts  High  School  will  offer  special 
opportunities  to  students  interested  in  medicine  by  combining  fiindamental  training  in  basic 
sciences  and  human  services  for  preparation  the  preparation  of  health  care  professionals. 
The  estimated  total  project  cost  is  $125  million. 

The  Ambulatory  Care  Center  will  include  the  following  services: 


Ambulatory  Surgery/Procedure  Suites 

Primary  Care/Outpatient  Clinics 

Outpatient  Testing  Services 

Preventive/Outreach  Services 

Child  Care  Services 

Wellness  Center 

Administrative/Medical  Services 

Senior  Services  Residency  Programs 

Medical  Arts  High  School 


Home  Health  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Dialysis  Services 
Child  Development  Services 
Women's  Health  Center 
Adolescent  Programs 
Family  Practice  &  Geriatric 


The  proposed  project  pulls  together  these  major  outpatient  services  in  one  location  and 
permits  full  integration  and  expansion  of  ambulatory  services  which  are  sorely  needed  by  the 
residents  of  the  City  of  Camden  as  well  as  the  surrounding  environs.   The  current  facility 
lacks  appropriate  space  to  handle  the  growing  needs  of  the  Camden  community  for 
ambulatory  services.   Existing  services  that  will  be  integrated  into  the  new  facility  are 
currently  scattered  across  the  Medical  Center  campus  in  buildings  designed  for  very  different 
uses  or  in  other  locations  throughout  the  county.  The  existing  facilities  are  25  to  35  years 
old,  functionally  inadequate,  undersized  and  substandard  for  their  current  uses. 
Consequently,  Uie  ability  to  provide  the  various  outpatient  services  in  an  integrated  manner 
within  the  existing  space  on  the  site  is  severely  compromised. 

The  collective  expertise  of  these  entities  and  the  integration  of  their  programs,  staffs 
and  resources  in  one  location  will  benefit  the  citizens  of  Camden  County  and  surrounding 
areas  in  many  ways.   Among  the  greatest  benefits  to  result  from  the  Clinical  Campus  are: 

1.    Job  Creation 

During  the  four-year  construction  phase,  this  300,000  square  foot,  multi-facility 
complex  will  create  at  least  300  new  jobs,  with  total  wages  over  the  construction 
period  estimated  at  $22  million  and  area  spending  attributable  to  the  campus  projected 
at  nearly  $90  million.  When  completed,  the  complex  will  provide  an  estimated  775 
permanent  jobs,  with  annual  wages  of  $18  million  and  annual  spending  of  over  $44 
million. 
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2.  Career  Training  for  Camden  residents 

Medical  and  technological  advances,  which  continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
extend  life  expectancies,  demand  superbly  trained,  highly  educated  health  care 
professionals.   While  nationally  the  physician  supply  is  adequate,  there  are  critical 
shortages  in  many  allied  health  fields  ~  shortages  that  are  projected  to  become  even 
more  severe  over  the  next  decade. 

3.  Improved  health  care  for  the  Camden  area 

The  health  and  socioeconomic  conditions  under  which  many  Camden  residents  live 
(i.e.,  infant  mortality,  teen  pregnancies,  percentage  of  children  living  in  poverty, 
unemployment,  etc.)  are  dq)lorable.   These  issues  will  be  addressed  by  expanding 
current  outpatient  medical  services  by  bringing  new,  needed  programs  to  the  city. 
Many  of  these  programs  will  stress  prevention  and  serve  to  help  keep  people  out  of 
the  hospital,  thus  helping  to  reduce  New  Jersey's  health  care  costs. 

C(Hiiimtment  To  the  Community 

Despite  the  difficult  conditions  we  face.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Medical  Center  has 
been  a  leader  in  providing  quality  primary  and  tertiary  health  care  services  to  benefit  the 
Camden  and  the  Southern  New  Jersey  community.   Lourdes  is  committed  to  serving  the  sick 
with  compassion  and  understanding,  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  individual  patient, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  handicap  or  financial  status.  Throughout  its  history  the 
Medical  Center  has  served  a  dual  mission  of  primary  care  to  Camden  City  and  tertiary  care 
to  southern  New  Jersey.   Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  provides  a  significant  amount  of  charity  care 
to  its  service  area  residents.   In  fact,  the  amount  of  charity  care  provided  in  1992  was  nearly 
double  that  which  was  provided  in  1991.  In  1991  the  Medical  Center  provided  $926,188  in 
charity  care.   This  rose  to  $1,707,427  in  1992.  In  addition  to  charity  care,  the  Medical 
Center  serves  a  large  Medicaid  population.   In  1991  the  amount  of  Medicaid  services 
provided  was  $17,358,422  and  in  1992  the  amount  was  $20,622,415. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  dedication  to  the  Camden  community  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  examples: 

Community  Benefit  Program:       Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  developed  several  active 
committees  composed  of  internal  representation  from  all  levels  and  community 
representatives  including  citizens,  school  personnel,  and  County  and  City  government 
officials.  These  committees  work  on  a  variety  of  issues  to  benefit  the  community  at-large. 
Lourdes  consistently  receives  national  recognition  for  its  outstanding  community  work.   For 
example,  in  1992  and  again  this  year,  Lourdes  was  selected  to  be  among  the  top  four  in  the 
nation  for  the  American  Hospital  Association's  distinguished  Foster  McGaw  Award  for 
Community  Service. 

Senior  Services  Program:       Among  the  reasons  for  longer  hospital  stays,  repeated  visits  to 
the  emergency  room,  and  early  institutionalization  in  nursing  homes  is  lack  of  in-home 
support.   The  support  patients  need  is  often  non-medical  in  nature,  such  as  transportation. 
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shopping,  light  housekeeping,  etc.   Since  these  services  are  non-medical,  they  are  not 
covered  by  insurance  and  if  provided  by  a  private  agency,  these  services  are  prohibitively 
expensive.   With  this  in  mind,  Lourdes  Senior  Services  were  developed  to  strengthen  the 
needed  continuum  of  care  for  the  elderly,  using  trained  volunteers  to  provide  services  at  no 
cost  to  those  in  need. 

The  Bridge:       The  Bridge  is  a  nationally  recognized  teen  program  which  brings  together 
youth  to  promote  a  safe  and  healthy  lifestyle.  The  Bridge  is  not  crisis  oriented.   Rather,  it 
stresses  adaptive  behavior,  independence,  and  responsibility  for  actions.   The  goal  is  to 
reduce  dysfunctional  behavior  and  substance  abuse  among  the  high  risk  youth  of  Camden. 
The  program  primarily  serves  low-income,  minority,  high-risk  youth  on  the  Lourdes  campus 
and  at  thirty  area  schools.  The  program,  which  provides  one-on-one  counseling  and  family 
mentoring  for  teens  with  particular  problems,  reaches  approximately  24,000  youths  annually. 

Uniting  the  medical  and  community  service  strengths  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Medical  Center,  the  University  of  Medicine  and  E>entistry  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Camden 
Board  of  Education  on  the  same  clinical  campus  provides  several  unprecedented  and  valuable 
opportunities  for  the  City  of  Camden.   Implementation  of  this  project  will: 

•  motivate  and  prepare  inner-city  youth  for  important,  well-paying  health  care  careers 
that  are  in  demand  locally  and  nationally; 

•  create  hundreds  of  new  jobs,  prepare  Camden  residents  to  take  these  jobs,  and  infuse 
tens  of  millions  of  new  dollars  each  year  into  the  area's  economy; 

•  develop  a  network  of  comprehensive,  accessible,  cost-effective  primary  care  and 
preventive  services  that  improves  the  health  status  of  area  residents  and  reduces 
overall  health  care  costs. 

At  the  completion  of  this  project.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  will  again  have  further 
affirmed  its  commitment  to  the  residents  of  the  City  of  Camden  and  the  surrounding  region. 
The  outpatient  servdces  included  within  the  Urban  Clinical  Campus  are  ones  which  clearly 
address  primary  health  care  needs  as  well  as  specialty  services.   Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Medical  Center  recognizes  that  this  proposed  project  allows  it  to  develop  the  c^Ktcity  to 
expand  its  outpatient  services  along  with  its  regional  and  community  based  inpatient  services. 
This  dual  track  strategy  is  considered  necessary  to  succeed  in  improving  the  health  and  socio- 
economic status  of  the  Camden  community. 

We  are  aware  of  this  Subcommittee's  work  in  fostering  worthwhile  community 
development  initiatives  through  Special  Purpose  grants.   Therefore,  we  are  requesting  that 
you  include  $3  million  in  the  FY  1995  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
bill  for  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  Ambulatory  Care  project  which  is  part  of  the  economic 
revitalization  effort  for  the  City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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March   31,    1994 


FY95  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PRESERVATION 
Introduction 

HOD'S  Preservation  programs  must  be  adequately  funded,  or 
substantial  zunounts  of  housing  will  no  longer  be  affordeible  for 
low  income  Americans.   Based  on  careful  study  of  the  best 
availeOjle  data,  the  National  Housing  Partnership  (NHP)  is 
convinced  that  carryover  appropriations  must  be  supplemented  in 
HOD'S  FY95  budget  in  order  to  provide  adequate  support  for  these 
progrzuns . 

National  Housing  Partnership 

NHP  was  established  by  Congress  in  accordance  with  Title  IX 
of  the  Housing  and  Orban  Development  Act  of  1968,  to  operate  on  a 
for  profit  basis,  while  encouraging  "maximum  participation  by 
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private  investors  in  programs  and  projects  to  provide  low  and 
moderate  income  housing."   NHP  is  general  partner  with  respect  to 
115,000  multi-family  units,  70,000  of  which  are  operated  under  a 
variety  of  government  housing  assistance  progrcuns.   NHP  has 
30,000  units  in  31  states  eligible  for  long-term  Preservation 
under  the  Emergency  Low-Income  Housing  Preservation  Act  of  1987 
(ELIHPA)  and  the  Low-Income  Housing  Preservation  and  Resident 
Homeownership  Act  of  1990  (LIHPRHA) .   Consistent  with  its  Federal 
charter,  NHP  seeks  to  preserve  this  valueible  housing  for 
continued  occupancy  by  low  and  moderate  income  Americans. 

Preservation  Programs 

The  Preservation  programs  provide  that  all  eligible 
properties  (currently  serving  1  million  low  and  moderate  income 
family  members  and  the  elderly)  are  to  be  preserved  for  long- 
term,  affordable  housing  use.   These  programs  are  extremely 
popular  with  residents  and  community  interest  groups. 
Preservation  is  sound  national  housing  policy,  zmd  is  distinctly 
less  costly  than  replacement  housing.   If,  as  a  result  of 
insufficient  appropriations,  HUD  is  unable  to  provide 
Preservation  support,  owners  will  have  the  right  to  prepay  their 
HUD- issued  mortgage  loans  and  terminate  their  low-income  housing 
use  restrictions.   Most  residents  of  such  properties  could  not 
pay  the  resulting  market  rents,  and  would  likely  be  displaced. 
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status 

Significant  appropriated  funding  remains  unspent  under 
ELIHPA  and  LIHPRHA.   Therefore,  HUD  initially  requested  no 
additional  funding  for  Preservation  in  the  FY95  budget,  asserting 
that  prior  funding  would  be  sufficient.  We  now  expect  HUD  to 
reassess  its  position,  since,  even  allowing  for  significant 
processing  delays,  only  60  percent  of  the  expected  Preservation 
closings  through  FY95  could  be  funded  under  existing 
appropriations . 

Recommendation 

Affordzible  housing  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  current 
Administration's  agenda  (which  Includes  health  care,  education, 
job  training,  and  safety)  and  has  been  supported  by  the  last 
several  Administrations.   Therefore,  NHP  strongly  recommends  that 
Congress  ensure  preservation  of  this  valuable  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  Americans  by  providing  sufficient  appropriations 
to  fund  all  Preservation  closings  through  September  30,  1995. 
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March  31,  1994 

PRESERVATION  APPROPRIATIONS  ESTIMATE 

After  HUD'S  FY95  budget  submission  was  prepared,  a  broad- 
based  working  group  of  HUD  and  industry  experts  was  convened  to 
analyze  available  data  and,  among  other  things,  determine  the 
likely  future  cost  of  the  Preservation  programs.   Although  the 
working  group  has  not  yet  completed  its  deliberations, 
preliminary  results  indicate  that  appropriations  will  be  needed 
in  FY95. 

Based  on  analysis  to  date,  the  working  group  expects  that 
roughly  65,000  units  will  need  Preservation  funding  during  FY94 
and  FY95,  and  also  that  the  average  unit  will  require  roughly 
$20,000  in  appropriations.   Based  on  these  preliminary  results, 
the  following  appropriation  will  be  needed  for  FY95: 

Preservation  Closings  65,000  units 

Average  Appropriation  Needed  $  20,000  per  unit 

Total  Funding  Needed  $1,300,000,000 

Carryover  from  FY92-94  $  905,000,000 

FY95  Appropriation  Needed       $   395,000,000 
NHP  expects  that  there  will  be  changes  as  the  working  group 
refines  its  estimates,  but  we  also  expect  that  the  final  FY95 
appropriation  estimate  will  be  within  the  $300  million  to  $500 
million  range.   Final  estimates  are  expected  on  or  before  April 
30,  1994. 
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THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING   PARTNERSHIP 


The  Kaiser  Commission,  appointed  by  President  Johnson  to  develop  solutions  to 
urban  poverty,  concluded  that  private  organizations  should  be  formed  to  channel 
private  capital  Into  low  and  moderate  income  housing.   Congress  implemented  this 
recommendation  into  law  in  Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  The  National  Housing  Partnership  and  its  corporate  general  partner  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships  were  established  In  1 970  as  authorized  by 
Title  IX,  to  operate  for  profit  while  encouraging  'maximum  participation  by  private 
investors  In  programs  and  projects  to  provide  low  and  nrwderate  income  housing." 
Upon  formation,  NHP  and  NCHP  raised  approximately  $42  million  in  initial  equity 
capital  from  268  Fortune  500  companies,  labor  organizations  and  financial 
institutions,  with  General  Motors.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Citicorp  and  Banl(  of 
America  each  investing  <1  million.  Three  members  of  NCHP's  Board  of  Directors 
are  appointed  by  thie  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  NCHP  reports  annually  to  t^te  President. 

To  fulfill  their  Federal  charter,  NHP  and  NCHP  between  1970  and  1985 
constructed,  rehabilitated  and  purchased  75,000  units  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  under  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  and  State  programs.  Also,  in 
[year],  NHP  and  the  Ford  Foundation  sponsored  the  National  Low  Income  Housing 
Preservation  Commission  chaired  by  former  HUD  Secretary  Carla  Hills  and  former 
House  Banking  Committee  chairman  Henry  Reuss.  The  Commission's  report 
entitled  "Preventing  the  Disappearance  of  Low  Income  Housing"  provided  the 
policy  research  bacicground  for  subsequent  low  Income  housing  preservation 
legislation,  including  Title  II  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1 987  and  Frtle  VI  of  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990. 

in  March  1986,  NHP  Inc.  was  created  as  a  holding  company  owning  100%  of 
NCHP's  shares  plus  the  entire  limited  partner  Interest  in  NHP.   At  the  same  time, 
controiiing  Interest  in  NHP  Inc.  was  acquired  by  affiliates  of  Berkshire  Hathaway 
inc.  and  Weyerhaeuser  Company.   NHP  Inc.'s  current  controlling  shareholder  is  an 
affiliate  of  Harvard  Unh/erslty. 

Although  moat  of  the  Federal  programs  under  which  NHP's  original  portfolio  of  low 
•nd  rrwxierate  income  housing  was  developed  and  financed  are  now  inactive,  NHP 
t>s8  grown  by  acquisition  to  become  the  nation's  largest  owner  of  apartments, 
holding  ownership  interests  In  over  120,000  units,  nwst  of  which  provide  housing 
to  low  and  nrK}derate  income  Amehcans.  NHP  Is  also  the  nation's  second  largest 
manager  of  apartments. 
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STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  COASTAL  CITIES  GRANT 

FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BY  MARILYN  GELBER 

NEW  YORK  CITY  COMMISSIONER  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

before  the 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

of  the 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

May  3-5, 1994 
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New  York  City  respectfully  requests  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $70  million  in 
Coastal  Cities  grant  funds  to  New  York  City  for  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

I.  OVERVIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  S  WATERS 

New  York  City  is  at  the  center  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  densely  populated  urban 
area.  Over  twenty  million  Americans  live  and  work  in  the  New  York  City  region,  supporting  a 
half-trillion  dollar  economy  that  generates  over  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  service  exports. 

In  addition  to  its  resident  population,  another  3  million  visitors  each  year  tour  the  New 
York  Harbor,  where  such  national  treasures  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Ellis  Island,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  can  be  found.  Millions  more  take  advantage  of  the  beaches  stretching  from 
New  Jersey  to  Long  Island,  all  part  of  the  harbor  estuary  system. 

Ecologically,  New  York  Harbor  and  the  Long  Island  Sound  are  two  of  the  East  Coast's 
most  important  estuaries.  Improvements  in  water  quality,  primarily  due  to  wastewater  treatment, 
have  provided  an  environment  that  today  sustains  fragile  wetlands,  the  Nation's  largest  urban 
heron  rookery,  and  Jamaica  Bay,  an  internationally  significant  stopover  in  the  Atlantic  migratory 
flyway.  In  past  years,  recreational  fisheries  have  made  a  substantial  comeback  in  and  around  the 
Harbor.  The  Harbor  and  the  Long  Island  Sound  are  part  of  the  National  Estuary  Program. 

n.         HLSTORY  OF  NEW  YORK  riTYS  SECONDARY 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PROGRAM 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  City  has  spent  over  $2.6  billion  to  upgrade  1 1  of  its  12 
existing  plants  and  to  construct  two  entirely  new  ones  at  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn,  and  North  River, 
Manhattan.  These  facilities,  together  with  6000  miles  of  sewer  pipe,  enable  the  City  to  treat  1.7 
billion  gallons  of  water  each  day. 

This  system  dates  back  to  1696,  when  a  network  of  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers 
was  begun  in  lower  Manhattan.  The  construction  of  modem  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
however,  began  in  1931  with  the  Coney  Island  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  the  first  of  six 
plants  built  prior  to  Worid  War  II.  By  1967,  12  plants  were  treating  New  York's  waters  with  a 
unique  process  called  modified  aeration,  a  high-rale  biological  treatment  process  developed  by 
New  York  City  to  maximize  the  removal  of  pollutants  while  maintaining  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
City's  commitment  to  water  quality  was  such  that  funding  for  all  12  plants  was  derived  entirely 
from  local  sources. 
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By  the  late  sixties.  New  York  City's  primary  treatment  plants  removed  an  average  of  65% 
of  conventional  pollutants  at  a  time  when  most  other  urban  sewage  treatment  plants  provided 
only  35%  removal  through  primary  treatment  By  comparison,  the  secondary  treatment  process 
required  by  the  Clean  Water  Act  removes  85%  of  conventional  pollutants. 

Today,  two  of  the  City's  modified  aeration  plants,  Newtown  Creek  and  Owls  Head,  have 
not  been  completed.  In  addition  to  these  final  reconstructions,  the  City  is  pursuing  an  aggressive 
schedule  to  eliminate  the  impacts  of  combined  sewer  overflow  where  it  causes  the  nonattaiimient 
of  water  quality  goals.  This  program  involves  intensive  modeling  of  major  waterways  and  their 
tributaries,  and  will  result  in  the  construction  of  combined  sewer  overflow  holding  facilities  in 
many  currently  impacted  tributaries.  Grants  the  City  receives  for  secondary  treatment  help  to 
speed  the  progress  of  this  program  as  weU. 

Secondary  treatment  will  bring  New  York  City  closer  to  its  and  the  Nation's  water  quality 
goals.  For  example,  dissolved  oxygen,  a  common  measure  of  water  quality,  will  increase  10% 
when  these  two  plants  are  operating  at  secondary  treatment,  bringing  much  of  our  waterways  up 
to  the  standard  for  oxygen  levels.  Investments  in  secondary  treatment  for  New  York  City  are 
investments  in  the  City's  commitment  to  improving  the  ecological  health  of  this  region's  waters 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  its  many  millions  of  residents  and  visitors.  Just  as  importantly,  the 
achievement  of  secondary  treatment  Citywide  will  allow  the  City  to  devote  greater  resources  to 
other  pressing  environmental  issues  of  concern. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  New  York  region's  waters,  upgrading  New  York  City's 
sewage  treatment  plants  will  create  jobs.  The  upgrading  of  one  plant,  Newtown  Creek,  for 
example,  will  create  an  estimated  2,507  person-years  in  direct  jobs  for  New  Yorkers,  together 
with  indirect  employment  ~  such  as  jobs  in  industries  providing  goods  and  services  to  Newtown 
Creek  contractors  ~  of  approximately  1,128  jobs,  for  a  total  of  3,635  person-years  in 
employment.  This  employment  would  result  in  approximately  $90  million  in  wages  and  salaries 
for  direct  employment  and  $34  million  for  indirect  employment,  totalling  $124  million.  (Data 
based  on  Regional  Input-output  Modelling  System  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis). 
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m.       THE  COST  OF  CLEAN  WATER 

In  the  next  ten  years,  the  City  will  spend  an  estimated  $5  billion  to  meet  its  water 
pollution  program  goals,  which  include  secondary  sewage  treatment,  sludge  management  and 
combined  sewer  overflow  control.  At  least  $3  billion  of  these  project  costs  would  be  eligible  for 
Coastal  Cities  Grant  funding  were  the  funds  available  to  New  York.  New  York  City  is 
committed  to  undertaking  a  wide  range  of  other  costly  clean  water  and  drinking  water  initiatives 
in  the  next  ten  years  in  order  to  meet  federal  mandates  and  the  City's  clean  water  and  drinking 
water  needs.  These  include: 

•  Replacement  of  sewer,  and  sewering  unsewered  areas  $1^  billion 

•  Water  conservation  $0.4  billi(»i 

•  Completion  of  Third  Water  Tunnel  $1.0  billion 

•  Replacement  of  water  mains  $1.0  billion 

•  Protection  of  watersheds  $1.0  billion 

•  Filtration  of  10%  of  water  supply  $0.6  billion 

•  Filtration  of  other  90%  of  water  supply  (if  required  by  EPA)  $5-6  billion 

Although  Clean  Water  Act  loans  save  the  City  a  few  percentage  points  on  bonds  issued  for 
construction  of  facilities,  the  principal  and  interest  is  still  repaid  through  water  and  sewer  rates. 
In  addition,  although  President  Clinton  has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  drinking  water  SRF 
program,  the  fund  would  receive  only  $1  billion  per  year  in  the  form  of  loans  to  be  repaid. 

IV        THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  WATER  AND  SEWER  RATES 

Since  1980,  New  York  City's  combined  water  and  sewer  rates  have  increased  by  300%. 
The  City  levies  a  sewer  charge  covering  wastewater  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal  as  a 
fimction  of  the  water  charges  assessed  on  a  customer.  In  1980,  the  "rate"  for  sewer  services  was 
25%  of  water  charges.  Today  it  is  159%  of  water  charges,  an  increase  in  the  "rate"  for  sewer 
service  of  536%.  When  water  rate  increases  are  considered,  the  effective  increase  in  an  average 
customer's  sewer  charges,  Le.,  the  amount  paid  each  year,  the  increase  is  greater  than  1000% 
(from  $.13/hundred  cubic  feet  in  1980  to  $1.61  in  1993). 

The  most  dramatic  increases  have  occurred  in  the  past  seven  years.  Since  1986: 

•  Multiple-family  flat  rates  have  increased  by  230%; 
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•  Single-family  flat  rates  have  increased  by  152%;  and 

•  Metered  rates  have  increased  by  147%. 

Unfortunately,  those  bearing  the  greatest  burden  are  residents  of  low-income,  high- 
density  housing,  where  old  and  poorly-maintained  pipes  cause  high  rates  of  water  consumption. 
Even  with  recenUy-implemented  caps  on  bills,  residents  of  high  density,  low  income  buildings 
may  incur  bills  of  up  to  $500  annually.  Rate  increases  also  increase  the  number  of  in  rem 
proceedings  and  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  development  of  new,  greatly-needed  additions  to 
the  City's  affordable  housing  stock. 

Rate  increases  are  driven  by  capital  expenditures  and  their  resulting  long-term  debt 
obligations.  The  City  anticipates  that  between  1991  and  1998  capital  cost  components  will 
increase  as  a  proportion  of  total  water  and  wastewater  costs  from  45%  to  almost  60%.  The  loss 
of  federal  grant  funding  and  the  replacement  of  this  financing  with  additional  debt  issuance 
would  only  exacerbate  this  problem. 

In  order  for  New  York  City  to  maintain  its  economic  competitiveness,  to  prevent  further 
erosion  in  its  viable  housing  stock,  and  to  avoid  the  human  suffering  that  results  when  bills 
cannot  be  paid,  water  and  sewer  rates  must  be  kept  in  check.  Toward  this  end,  the  City  has 
initiated  a  variety  of  cost-cutting  and  relief  measures.  But  the  City  cannot  be  expected  to 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  alone.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  New  York  City's  water  and  sewer 
rates  have  spiralled  during  the  same  period  when  the  federal  contribution  to  wastewater  treatment 
has  declined. 

V.         CONCfllSION 

The  creation  of  New  York  City'  secondary  treatment  system  has  required  a  tremendous 
cooperative  investment  by  New  York  City  and  the  Federal  government  During  the  1970's  and 
1980's,  while  other  cities  delayed  action.  New  York  City  spent  $2.6  billion  on  secondary  sewage 
treatment  Nearly  75%  of  this  amount  came  from  Federal  and  State  assistance.  Most  recendy, 
the  City  has  relied  on  Coastal  Cities  grant  funding  to  move  its  secondary  treatment  plan  forward. 
It  is  essential  diat  New  York  City's  past  commitment  to  achieving  the  highest  water  quality  be 
met  with  the  continued  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  form  of  direct 
federal  grant  assistance. 
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The  National  Coordinating  Council  on  Emergency  Management  (NCCEM)  would  like  to  offer 
some  comments  on  the  1 995  appropriations  request  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA). 

With  1,400  members,  NCCEM  is  the  organization  that  brings  together  local  government 
emergency  managers,  those  within  military  installations  and  private  industry,  federal  and 
state  officials,  and  anyone  else  interested  in  emergency  management  and  disaster 
preparedness. 

Council  programs  seek  to:  encourage  the  emergency  management  structure  as  the  best  way 
to  prepare  for  and  deal  with  disasters;  inform  policy-makers  of  the  realities  of  implementing 
emergency-related  programs;  educate  practitioners  and  the  public;  provide  forums  for  the 
exchange  of  information;  and  uphold  standards  of  professionalism  among  emergency 
managers.  NCCEM  was  founded  in  1952  as  the  U.S.  Civil  Defense  Council,  changing  its 
name  in  1982  as  the  practice  of  emergency  management  evolved  into  a  more 
comprehensive  program. 

We  hope  our  testimony  leads  to  continued  improvement  in  the  national  methodology  for 
emergency  (disaster)  management. 

First  and  foremost,  FEMA  should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened  or  dismembered.  As  we 
testified  last  year,  key  elements  leading  to  a  stronger  FEMA  are: 

•  Seasoned  public  safety  leadership  reporting  to  the  vice  president; 

•  Removal  of  any  legislative  or  rule  obstacles  inhibiting  FEMA's  coordination  role; 

•  Marshalling  of  resources  in  advance  of  disasters,  when  possible; 

•  A  stronger  leadership  role  in  the  response  and  recovery  phases;  and 

•  A  more  intense  mitigation  program  with  funding. 

In  just  the  past  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Director  James  Lee  Witt,  FEMA  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  all  of  these  areas.  Organized  now  along  the  functional  lines  that 
most  us  at  the  local  and  state  levels  use,  the  agency  seems  truly  ready  for  the  kind  of 
local/state/federal  partnership  we  have  needed  for  a  long  time. 

The  annual  work  plan  -  called  the  Comprehensive  Cooperative  Agreement  (CCA)  -  has 
been  in  need  of  a  complete  overhaul.  FEMA  has  moved  to  integrate  the  activities  asked  of 
each  state  under  various  programs  into  several  broad  categories  to  avoid  duplication,  and 
has  tried  to  restrict  the  number  of  prescribed  activities,  allowing  states  to  negotiate  with 
FEMA  to  develop  a  work  agreement  that  meets  each  state's  needs.  However,  we  would  like 
to  see  that  spirit  of  consultation  extended  further,  to  the  local  level.  Local  jurisdictions  have 
rarely  had  any  say  in  incorporating  their  jurisdictions'  emergency  management  priority  tasks 
into  the  state's  CCA  work  plan.  If  the  CCA  is  retained,  it  must  be  the  product  of  negotiations 
by  the  federal,  state  and  local  partners,  reflecting  the  local  jurisdictions'  unique 
requirements. 

Mitigation  must  be  the  foundation  for  the  "all  hazards"  emergency  management  program  at 
all  levels.  We  understand  this  at  the  local  level,  and  have  repeatedly  testified  to  the 
importance  of  mitigation.  FEMA  understands  it  too,  and  is  actively  pressing  for  mitigation 
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measures.  Congress  needs  to  "buy  in,"  also  -  literally,  by  appropriating  the  funds  FEMA  has 
requested  for  1995  to  increase  mitigation  efforts.  Post-disaster  mitigation  funding  provided 
by  the  Stafford  Act  is  something,  at  least,  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  serious,  all-out 
mitigation  efforts  that  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  see  a  lessening  of  the 
ever-mounting  toll  of  dollars  doled  out  for  disaster  relief.  Mitigation  has  proven  itself 
effective,  but  it  takes  dollars  up-front. 

Part  of  mitigation  is  education.  Public  expectations  for  government  response  are  high.  Even 
in  most  disasters,  government  can  respond  adequately,  but  major  disasters  can  be  a  different 
matter.  FEMA  needs  to  embark  on  a  massive  outreach  program  to  get  the  message  across 
that  families  and  individuals  are  the  first  line  of  defense  for  a  minimum  of  72  hours. 
Strengthening  family  disaster  preparedness  in  our  nation  is  one  of  the  most  prudent  and 
cost-effective  mitigation  programs  we  can  have. 

Training  is  another  area  of  vital  importance  to  local  emergency  managers,  which  FEMA  has 
proposed  to  fund  at  a  higher  level  in  1995.  The  Emergency  Management  Institute  and  the 
National  Fire  Academy  at  Emmitsburg,  have  made  major  contributions  to  the  world 
recognition  that  our  fire  and  emergency  management  disciplines  enjoy.  NCCEM  has 
contributed  to  the  emphasis  on  education  by  implementing  a  national  certification  program 
for  emergency  managers  from  the  public,  corporate  and  volunteer  sectors.  After  just  over 
one  year  of  full  operation,  the  CEM  program  has  conferred  recognition  on  281  Certified 
Emergency  Managers  (CEMs).  The  FEMA  training  facility  should  be  nourished  and  allowed 
to  grow,  even  in  tough  budget  times,  it  is  of  critical  importance  to  local  jurisdictions  across 
our  nation,  particularly  those  countless  communities  that  cannot  afford  their  own  training 
facilities. 

Funds  that  FEMA  has  requested  for  hazardous  materials  activities  also  are  important. 
Haz-mat  incidents  are  one  hazard  that  no  jurisdiction  can  escape.  Public  awareness  and 
good  response  at  the  local  level  are  the  best  ways  to  ensure  that  these  incidents  do  not 
become  disasters. 

NCCEM  subscribes  to  the  "all  hazards"  approach,  but  that  does  not  mean  national  security 
should  be  ignored.  Most  of  what  we  do  each  day  at  the  local  level,  whether  it  be  evacuation 
route  planning,  mass  care  center  operations,  etc.,  strengthen  our  capability  to  deal  with 
national  security  threats.  However,  there  well  may  be  future  threats  which  will  require 
funding  for  special  training  or  equipment  needs. 

Catastrophic  disasters  which  occur  in  our  nation  are  clearly  domestic  policy  issues.  While 
both  Dept.  of  Defense  and  volunteer  resources  are  critical  to  alleviating  suffering  and 
restoring  the  infrastructure  in  the  aftermath  of  disasters,  this  is  properly  the  coordinating 
function  of  a  strong  FEMA.  We  view  DOD  as  having  a  frequently  critical  support  role  in 
domestic  disasters,  and  the  military  should  respond  when  FEMA  calls.  The  National  Guard 
is  a  support  system  that  should  be  called  in  at  the  direction  of  a  state  governor  or  of  DOD. 
DOD  should  provide  disaster  and  response  training  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  National 
Guard,  and  should  interface  with  local  and  state  governments  and  volunteer  organizations. 
The  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  program  sponsored  through  FEMA  -  whereby 
military  re"servists  are  available  for  emergency  management  assignments  -  is  an  important 
link  in  this  interface,  and  lets  local  jurisdictions  reap  substantial  benefits  from  the  talents  and 
dedication  of  military  employees. 
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FEMA's  train  is  on  the  riglit  track  -  the  1995  budget  will  be  the  engine  that  pushes  it 
forward.  Despite  the  budget  constraints  facing  the  entire  federal  government,  we  think  the 
Administration's  request  for  FEMA  is  a  modest  one,  considering  the  task  before  us.  in  fact, 
NCCEM  recently  completed  an  analysis  that  attempted  to  come  up  with  the  aggregate  dollar 
figure  needed  to  fund  adequate  local  emergency  management  programs  in  jurisdictions  all 
across  the  nation. 

After  developing  a  "model  program"  for  jurisdictions  of  various  sizes,  the  NCCEM  local 
requirements  working  group  reported  to  FEMA  that  a  Federal  match  of  $339.7  million  would 
be  needed  to  have  all  the  3,806  jurisdictions  measure  up  to  the  model  -  or  an  average  of 
$89,245  per  jurisdiction.  NCCEM  recommended  that  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
program  should  consist  of  75%  of  the  first  full-time  equivalent  employee,  and  50%  of  each 
additional  employee.  The  recommendation  was  to  fund  people  first,  rather  than  facilities  or 
equipment.  The  NCCEM  group  also  suggested  that  federal  funding  for  states  be  separated 
from  funding  for  local  jurisdictions. 

This  is  a  time  of  unparalleled  opportunity  in  emergency  management.  We  at  the  local  level 
who  have  struggled  for  many  years  to  gain  recognition  for  the  job  that  we  do,  and  resources 
to  improve  mitigation  and  response,  are  hopeful  that  the  progress  we  see  now  will  continue, 
and  increase.  Funding  FEMA  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  broad  effort  required.  .  .but  FEMA 
is  the  cornerstone. 
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Saint  XavierUniversity 


Office  of  the  President 


April    20,    1994 


Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

H-143,  The  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Pursuant  to  subcommittee  staff  guidance,  the  enclosed  copies 
of  a  statement  for  the  record  are  submitted  in  the  format 
requested. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Respectfully , 


ames  M.  Britt 
Vice  President  for  Institutional 
Advancement  and  Marketing 


/ejd 


3700  West  103rd  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60655 
(312)  298-3300  •  FAX  (312)  779-9061 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JAMES  BRITT 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  SAINT  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 


For  the  Record 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

.  Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
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April    25,    1994 
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Saint  Xavier-  University 

Office  of  the  President 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JAMES  BRITT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  statement  in  support  of  the  Saint  Xavier 
University  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community  Services.   Your 
willingness  to  consider  our  project  for  Federal  partnership  assistance 
is  very  much  appreciated. 

Briefly,  Saint  Xavier  University  is  located  on  the  Southside  of 
Chicago,  where  it  serves  a  multi-ethnic  population  of  4,200  degree 
seeking  students.   A  substantial  portion  of  this  student  body  is  drawn 
from  the  Cook  County  Metropolitan  area,  and  75%  have  two 
characteristics  in  common:  1)  they  must  work  to  attend  college,  and  2) 
they  represent  the  first  generation  of  their  families  to  seek  a  college 
degree. 

Saint  Xavier  serves  an  additional  5,000  students  in  non-degree 
programs,  who  attend  various  courses,  in  such  areas  as  accounting,  on  a 
part-time  basis.   All  of  the  students,  full-time  and  part-time,  reflect 
the  rich  diversity  of  Chicago  in  age,  race,  ethnic  and  socio-economic 
background,  with  the  vast  majority  of  graduates  remaining  in  the 
Chicagoland  area  to  live  and  work. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1846  as  one  of  the  first  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State  of  Illinois.   Established  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  addressing  the  needs  of  the  changing  urban 
community.  Saint  Xavier  was,  even  in  its  early  days,  attending  to 
various  social  needs  of  the  surrounding  population.   Over  the  147  year 
history  of  the  University's  existence,  the  tradition  of  urban  community 
services  has  remained  a  strong  theme  of  Saint  Xavier 's  program  and 
operations.   Indeed,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  a  Ten-year  Strategic 
Plan,  reaffirmed  that  the  University's  programs  will  actively  engage 
the  major  needs  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  including  education  outreach 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  healthcare  and  human  service 
needs  and  economic  development  of  the  community.   It  is  in  this 
strategic  pronouncement  that  the  concept  for  the  Center  for  Urban 
Redevelopment  and  Community  Services  is  founded. 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  Saint  Xavier  have  worked  to 
design  a  concept  which  would  draw  on  the  wealth  of  community  services 
and  programs  which  the  University  has  in  place  through  the  Schools  of 
Nursing,  Management,  and  Arts  and  Sciences.   Some  of  the  in-place 
services  at  this  juncture  include:  working  with  local  economic 
development  authorities  to  attract  new  businesses;  tax  counseling  for 
small  businesses;  working  with  Chicago-area  healthcare  agencies  to 
assist  in  servicing  healthcare  needs  of  underserved  and  uninsured 
populations  and  community  outreach  efforts  in  the  form  of  reading  and 
learning  disability  clinics. 
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These  services  obviously  give  students  "real  world"  learning 
experiences,  but  perhaps  more  importantly,  they  offer  students  the 
opportunity  to  give  back  to  their  communities  which,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  an  ethnic  that  does  not  come  from  textbooks.   The  citizens  of  the 
community,  in  turn,  benefit  from  these  services,  and  see  their  children 
growing  up  and  returning  something  to  their  neighborhoods.   In  America, 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  community  service  embodied  in  Saint 
Xavier's  147  year  history,  the  concept  we  have  developed  will  build 
upon  past  and  existing  successes.   The  Center,  as  we  envision  it,  will 
house  the  multi-dimensional  programs  which  the  University  will  operate. 

Part  of  what  makes  this  institution  what  it  is  today  is  its  long  and 
distinguished  history  of  aiding  those  most  in  need.   This  record  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  University  expertise  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  campus  is  the  reason  for  the  Chicago  community's  strong  affinity 
for  Saint  Xavier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  coming  from  a  large  urban  area,  the  problems 
of  big-city  America  have  been  with  us  for  many  years,  and  while  they 
have  been  mitigated  during  occasional  periods  in  our  history,  they  are 
still  very  much  with  us  and,  in  many  ways,  not  getting  better.   It  is 
our  considered  belief  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  nagging 
continuity  of  these  problems  is  that  monies  come  in  the  form  of  social 
and  economic  maintenance  programs,  but  the  programs  are  not  always 
focused  on  getting  at  the  causes.   When  programs  are  administered  by 
large  bureaucracies,  they  cannot  focus.   On  the  other  hand,  an  urban 
university,  with  an  abundance  of  community  familiarity,  can  target  its 
efforts  at  the  local  level,  and  focus  on  people  instead  of  policies. 
These  local  resources  can  be  linked  with  local  needs. 

What  we  propose  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  to  expand  upon  our  existing 
efforts  on  a  very  broad  front.   As  I  noted  earlier,  we  already  have  in 
place  a  variety  of  proven  programs  with  proven  community  successes. 
For  example,  through  our  Family  Nurse  Practitioner  Program,  we  intend 
to  expand  our  efforts  in  addressing  the  manpower  shortages  in  primary 
care.   This  initiative  is  consistent  with  the  national  agenda,  and  what 
the  President  has  put  forth  in  his  health  plan. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  in  healthcare  delivery  today  is  inadequate 
primary  healthcare.  Saint  Xavier  is  located  within  five  miles  of  six 
designated  Primary  Medical  Care  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas.   With 
its  strong  ties  to  local  healthcare  agencies  which  serve  a  diverse 
urban  population  base,  Saint  Xavier's  School  of  Nursing  will  expand  its 
already  existing  relationships  with  local  community  health  centers 
which  serve  underserved  and  uninsured  populations.   In  sum,  the 
proposed  Center  will  enable  the  University  to  expand  its  program  of 
healthcare,  including  worksite  health  promotion  and  health  screening 
referrals,  throughout  South  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Closely  aligned  with,  and  a  part  of,  basic  healthcare  is  psychological 
counseling.   I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  poor  physical  health 
often  goes  hand-in-hand  with  psychological  problems — for  both  children 
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and  adults.   It  is  our  belief  that  urban  living  is  often  plagued  with 
stress  such  that  families  are  at  risk  of  violence  in  and  out  of  the 
home.   Saint  Xavier's  Center  will  address  the  needs  of  families  through 
active  intervention  and  psychological  counseling,  in  concert  with 
Chicago  social  service  agencies.   In  this  way,  our  counseling  outreach 
efforts  will  help  strengthen  the  health  profile  of  the  urban  residents 
we  serve,  and  discourage  such  maladies  as  aberrant  social  behavior 
among  children  in  our  cities. 

As  you  know,  parents  pass  along  to  children  the  habits  which  they 
themselves  have  learned.   Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
learning  arena.   Often  children  in  urban  families  experience 
communication  disorders,  which  are  the  product  of  a  dysfunctional 
environment.   Left  unchecked,  these  disorders  can  impact  learning  in 
the  school  setting.   At  Saint  Xavier's  Ludden  Speech  Clinic,  we  will 
expand  our  outreach  effort,  which  includes  at-risk  children,  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion  to  assess  and  treat  those  who  are  experiencing 
communication  disorders.   The  assessments  noted  above  will  also, 
through  our  learning  disability  outreach  program,  screen  children  for 
dysfunctions  in  reading  and  learning  abilities.   Again,  this  is  a 
clinical  service  to  the  community  through  the  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  focus  briefly  on  the  health  and  social 
service  components  which  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and 
Community  Services  will  provide  to  the  Chicago  area.   Perhaps  the  most 
important  though,  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  is  the  economic 
development  component  which  is  operated  through  Saint  Xavier's  School 
of  Business. 

The  hallmark  of  our  business  school  is  in  its  interaction  with  the 
local  small  business  community,  providing  specialized  assistance  and 
counseling  to  that  most  important  and  special  segment  of  our  vast 
economy.   Saint  Xavier's  business  school,  the  Graham  School  of 
Management,  offers  special  seminars,  in  such  areas  as  business 
information  systems,  marketing,  accounting  and  financial  planning — all 
geared  to  the  small  business  owner  or  manager. 

As  we  all  know,  small  businesses  are  the  first  segment  of  the  business 
community  to  be  hurt  in  bad  economic  times,  or  to  fail  to  get  off  the 
ground  in  good  times.   Without  dwelling  on  the  reasons  for  this  fact,  I 
will  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  urban  communities,  it  is  the 
small  business  sector  which  often  forges  the  economic  ties  which  hold 
the  community  job  base  together. 

In  the  Saint  Xavier  community  of  Southwest  Chicago,  the  Graham  School 
has  been  very  much  involved  with  local  economic  development  since  its 
inception.   The  School's  faculty  and  students  have  pooled  their 
knowledge,  and  undertaken  several  major  economic  development 
initiatives  oriented  toward  the  retention  of  existing  small  businesses, 
and  attracting  new  businesses.   One  brief  example,  the  Mount  Greenwood 
initiative,  involved  the  School's  assistance  in  establishing  a  local 
economic  development  commission  to  plan  the  economic  future  of  the 
area.   In  this  case,  Graham  School  faculty  and  students  conducted 
business  surveys  and  a  campaign  to"  attract  new  businesses.   The  result 
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in  this  effort  was  a  business  vacancy  rate  reduction  from  50%  to  10%  in 
less  than  two  years. 

The  Mount  Greenwood  effort  is  not  an  isolated  case.   Other  similar 
initiatives  have  been  undertaken  with  success,  and  like  Mount 
Greenwood,  followed  up  on  and  monitored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Southwest  Chicago  Metropolitan  area  is  not  unlike 
many  other  urban  areas  around  the  country.   In  a  recent  analysis  by  the 
Chicago  Department  of  Planning  and  Development,  it  was  found  that 
nearly  30%  of  the  area's  commercial  block  fronts  are  significantly 
deteriorated,  with  another  25%  in  decline.   In  this  type  of  an 
environment,  adjacent  residential  property  values  decline  as  the  job 
base  shrinks,  and  ultimately  families  suffer. 

A  major  component  of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Center  will  be  to  assist 
in  revitalization  of  area  small  businesses,  and  the  fostering  of  new 
businesses,  particularly  minority-owned  ones.   Apart  from  continuing 
work  with  local  economic  development  authorities  by  serving  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  planning  of  extended  economic  forecasts,  the 
Graham  School  will  provide  counseling  assistance  to  businesses  in  the 
areas  of:  accounting,  accessing  capital,  marketing,  franchising,  tax 
preparation  and  a  host  of  other  business  disciplines.   Additionally,  we 
will  work  with  local  banks  to  design  loan  programs  to  assist  those  who 
want  to  start  businesses,  but  who  have  been  shut  out  of  capital 
markets . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  in  far  greater  detail  about  the  plans  and 

capabilities  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community 

Services.   However,  I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  we  believe  that  we 

have  conceived  a  well-focused,  interdisciplinary  and  cost-effective 

program  to  address  many  of  the  problems  which  are  faced  by  large  urban 
areas. 

Our  plan  has  the  support  of  local  businesses  and  civic  leaders, 
including  the  chairmen  of  major  corporations,  our  Mayor,  and  numerous 
other  leaders  in  Chicago.   This  is  a  well-conceived  and  innovative 
approach  which  I  believe  deserves  the  consideration  of  this 
subcommittee,  particularly  in  light  of  the  project's  public/private 
partnership  concept.   For  FY95  we  are  seeking  $7.5  million  in 
construction  assistance  grant  monies  as  part  of  a  public/private 
partnership.   Actual  operations  of  the  Center  will  come  from  University 
resources . 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  themes  of  change  in 
the  new  Administration  are  well-aligned  with  the  programs  which  will  be 
implemented  by  the  Saint  Xavier  Center.   In  this  context,  the  Center 
has  all  of  the  components  of  infrastructure  improvements,  from  jobs 
created  during  construction,  to  enhancement  of  the  local  tax  and 
employment  bases  following  completion.   With  your  help,  we  can  make  a 
difference  in  our  community. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


On  behalf  of  the  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  on  PM-10,  we  are 
pleased  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record  in  support  of  our  fiscal  year  1995  funding 
request  of  $2  million  for  the  California  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM-10  Air  Quality  Study. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  and  surrounding  regions  exceed  both  state  and 
federal  clean  air  standards  for  small  particulate  matter,  designated  PM-10.    The  1990  federal 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  these  areas  to  attain  federal  PM-10  standards  by 
December  31,  2001.    Attainment  of  these  standards  requires  effective  and  equitable 
distribution  of  pollution  controls  that  cannot  be  determined  without  a  major  study  of  this 
issue. 

According  to  EPA  and  the  California  Air  Resources  Board,  existing  research  data 
show  that  air  quality  caused  by  the  PM-10  problem  has  the  potential  to  threaten  the  health  of 
more  than  3  million  people  living  in  the  region,  reduce  visibility,  and  impact  negatively  on 
the  quality  of  life.    Unless  the  causes,  effects  and  problems  associated  with  PM-10  are  better 
addressed  and  understood,  many  industries  will  suffer  due  to  production  and  transportation 
problems,  diminishing  natural  resources,  and  increasing  costs  of  fighting  a  problem  that  begs 
for  a  soundly  researched  solution. 

PM-10  problems  stem  from  a  variety  of  industry  and  other  sources,  and  they  are  a 
significant  problem  in  the  areas  that  are  characteristic  of  much  of  California.    Typical  PM-10 
sources  are  dust  stirred  up  by  vehicles  on  impaved  roads,  and  dirt  loosened  and  carried  by 
wind  during  cultivation  of  agricultural  land.    Soil  erosion  through  wind  and  other  agents  also 
leads  to  aggravation  of  PM-10  air  pollution  problems. 

The  importance  of  this  study  on  PM-10  is  underscored  by  the  need  for  more 
information  on  how  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  standards  can  be  met  effectively 
by  the  business  community,  as  well  as  by  agencies  of  federal,  state  and  local  government 
whose  activities  contribute  to  the  problem,  and  who  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  Title 
V  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.    There  is  a  void  in  our  current  understanding  of  the  amount  and 
impact  each  source  of  PM-10  actually  contributes  to  the  overall  problem.    Without  a  better 
understanding  and  more  information  —  which  this  smdy  would  provide  ~  industry  and 
government  will  be  unable  to  develop  an  effective  attainment  plan  and  control  measures. 

California  industry  wants  to  be  a  part  of  the  effort  to  solve  this  major  problem,  but  to 
do  so,  we  need  federal  assistance  to  support  research  and  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  what 
is  essentially  an  unfunded  federal  mandate. 

Numerous  industries,  in  concert  with  the  State  of  California  and  local  governmental 
entities,  are  attempting  to  do  our  part,  and  we  come  to  the  appropriations  process  to  request 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  fair  federal  share  of  financial  support  for  this  important  research 
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effort.    In  1990,  our  coalition  joined  forces  to  undertake  a  study  essential  to  the  development 
of  an  effective  attainment  plan  and  effective  control  measures  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California.    This  unique  cooperative  partnership  involving  state  and  local  government,  as 
well  as  private  industry,  has  raised  more  than  $2  million  to  date  to  fund  research  and 
planning  for  a  comprehensive  PM-10  air  quality  study.    Our  cooperative  effort  on  this  issue 
continues,  and  private  industry  and  state  and  local  governments  have  committed  to  raise  $7.7 
million  over  the  next  four  years  to  fund  part  of  this  important  study. 

To  date,  this  study  project  has  also  benefitted  from  federal  funding  provided  through 
USDA's  and  EPA's  budgets.    In  fiscal  year  1992,  $330,000  was  provided  through  an  EPA 
grant.    In  fiscal  year  1993,  $1.4  million  was  appropriated  for  the  study  through  EPA's 
annual  appropriation.    And,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  $1  million  was  appropriated  for  PM-10 
research  through  USDA's  budget  (although  half  was  diverted  from  the  California  project  to 
Washington  State.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  PM-10  research  projects  which  have  been  conceived,  funded 
and  conducted  by  the  San  Joaquin  Valley: 

0  $500,00  Chemical  Mass  Balance  and  Source  Receptor  analysis  for  one  year  of 

PM-10  data  funded  by  Industry /Local,  State,  and  Federal  partnership  -  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Air  Quality  Smdy  (SJVAQS) 

o  $150,000  Emission  Source  Characterization  Study  (SJVAQS) 

o  $600,000  PM-10  monitoring  during  ozone  episode  field  study  paid  for  by 

special  contribution  from  utilities  -  Atmospheric  utility  Signamres,  Predictions, 
and  Experiments  (AUSPEX) 

0  $70,000  Planning  for  regional  PM-10  smdies  (SJVAQS/AUSPEX  Regional- 

Modeling  Adaptation  Projects  (SARMAP)) 

o  MORE  THAN  $250,000  for  PM-10  Unpaved  Roads  and  Agricultural  studies. 

Conducted  by  University  of  California  at  Davis  funded  by  U.S.  EPA  Region 
IX,  which  additional  funds  used  to  pay  Midwest  Research  Institute  for 
subcontracted  work. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  our  coalition  is  seeking  $2  million  in  federal  funding  through 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  support  the  continuation  of  this  vital  smdy  in 
California.    We  respectfully  request  that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  provide  this  additional  amount  in  the  EPA  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  and  that  report  language  be  included  directing  the  full  amount  for  California. 
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The  San  Joaquin  Valley  PM-10  study  will  not  only  provide  this  vital  information  for  a 
region  identified  as  having  particularly  acute  PM-10  problems,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  regions  of  the  country  that  are  experiencing  similar  problems.    The  results  of  this 
study  will  provide  improved  methods  and  tools  for  air  quality  monitoring,  emission 
estimations,  and  effective  control  strategies  nationwide. 

The  Coalition  appreciates  the  Subcommittee's  consideration  of  this  request  for  a  fiscal 
year  1995  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  EPA  to  support  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM- 
10  Air  Quality  Study. 
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